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PREFACE 



^ 4 - 



The Cambridge History of Egypt attempts to fill a gap in English-language 
treatment of Egyptian history since the Arab conquest. Given the long and 
continuing outside interest in Egypt, that such a treatment is overdue seems 
surprising; the very length of Egyptian history has inevitably led to its 
compartmentalization and to the increasing specialization of scholars inter- 
ested in it. Essential, underlying continuities have sometimes therefore been 
obscured, while superficial points of demarcation have sometimes been 
exaggerated. 

Advances in research in the last half-century amply justified the editors in 
undertaking this task. An explosion of interest in Egypt, the development of 
new disciplines and methods of academic research and the increasing 
availability of Egyptian archival sources have led not only to important 
progress in the understanding of Egypt’s past, but also to ever-increasing 
specialization in outlook, method, and, therefore, in the audiences to which 
historical writing has been addressed. 

The Cambridge History is therefore an attempt to present a comprehen- 
sive survey for a general audience, to make use of recent advances in 
historical knowledge, and to synthesize from discrete sources - increasingly 
from fields beyond the traditional bounds of history - Egypt’s political and 
cultural history since the coming of Islam. 

Volume i of the History addresses the period from the Arab invasion in 
640 to the Ottoman conquest of 1517. The volume proceeds according to 
the major chronological and dynastic episodes demarcating this lengthy era. 
The focus of individual chapters is not restricted to politics but questions of 
political process and reasons for changes of regime remain significant 
subjects of scholarly interest and debate, and continue to warrant explana- 
tion in the light of recent research. Chapter authors have been encouraged to 
conceptualize their topics under broad rubrics such as cultural pluralism, 
communal interaction, financial developments, military organization, diplo- 
matic relations, intellectual controversy, popular culture and religious 
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Preface 



currents. Contributors were invited to incorporate recent scholarship on 
these issues rather than to summarize previous syntheses. 

No such survey has been attempted, or at any rate published, in a 
European language since Gaston Wiet’s L’Egypte arabe, part 4 of Gabriel 
Hanotaux’s Histoire de la nation egyptienne (Paris, 1937). This new assess- 
ment balances solid political history and contemporary theory so that the 
interests of both the informed general reader and the specialist are consid- 
ered. The volume begins with discussions of conditions in Egypt during the 
centuries preceding the Arab invasion, on the assumption that the rapid 
consolidation of Arab power in the Nile valley cannot be understood 
without a summary of the late roman and Byzantine legacies. 

An enterprise of this nature draws upon the experience and assistance of 
colleagues and collaborators too numerous to acknowledge individually. But 
the advice of Fred Donner and Bruce Craig at the University of Chicago, Jere 
Bacharach at the University of Washington, and Ulrich Haarmann at the 
University of Kiel was too significant to pass over without comment. None 
of these colleagues was in a position to contribute a chapter for this project, 
but the editor found their opinions valuable at both its conceptual and 
procedural stages nonetheless. It has been a pleasure to work with Martin 
Daly and Marigold Acland in the transformation of an appealing idea into a 
finished product which, it is hoped, will serve to encourage those interested 
in the history of Islamic Egypt to explore this rich and complex era in 
greater depth. 

CARL PETRY 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 






The system of Arabic transliteration employed is that of the 
International Journal of Middle East Studies. Terms in other 
languages and styles of elision have been rendered according to 
the usages of individual chapter contributors. 

The glossary in volume i and the maps throughout have been 
prepared by the volume editors in consultation with chapter 
contributors. The dynastic tables in volume i rely on C. E. 
Bosworth’s The New Islamic Dynasties. A Chronological and 
Genealogical Manual (New York, 1996). 
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Egypt under Roman rule: the legacy 
of ancient Egypt 

ROBERT K. RITNER 



The death of Cleopatra the Great (VII) in 30 BC marked a pivotal moment in 
Egyptian history and indigenous culture. Long accustomed to foreign 
political domination after a succession of Libyan, Nubian, Assyrian, Persian 
and Macedonian rulers, Egyptian society had nonetheless proved remark- 
ably resilient, assimilating its resident conquerors to varying degrees, while 
patiently enduring the brief ascendancy of those who ruled from a distance. 
When, however, the conquering Octavian “added Egypt to the empire of the 
Roman people ,” 1 Egypt was forever relegated to the periphery of political 
power, and pharaonic society could no longer command extraordinary 
accommodation from alien rulers. If the Ptolemies were compelled to mollify 
Egyptian sensibilities for fundamental reasons of national stability, the 
Romans might do so for mere political expediency. 

Although there is now some dispute regarding the degree to which Egypt 
differed from other Roman provinces , 2 certain unique features have long 
been noted. Octavian specifically excluded Egypt from customary senatorial 
control. Rather, he placed the province under the direct “dominion [kratesis] 
of Caesar,” a phrase traditionally interpreted to indicate Egypt’s status as a 
“personal estate” of the emperor . 3 Unlike other provinces, Egypt was 
administered by a prefect (Latin praefectus; Greek eparchos ) of equestrian 
rank, accountable exclusively to the emperor, rather than by a proconsul of 
senatorial rank, with potentially divided loyalties . 4 Indeed, senators or even 
prominent equestrians were formally prohibited from entering Egypt 

1 Res Gestae Divi August i, 27. For a translation of this passage of the “Acts of Augustus,” 
see A. H. M. Jones, A History of Rome through the Fifth Century (London, 1970), 21. 

1 N. Lewis, “The Romanity of Roman Egypt: A Growing Consensus,” in On Government 
and Law in Roman Egypt, Collected Papers of Naphtali Lewis, American Studies in 
Papyrology 33 (1984; reprint, Atlanta, 1995), 198-305. 

3 See also A. Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs (Berkeley, 1986), 37 (with caveats); 

N. Lewis, Life in Egypt under Roman Rule (Oxford, 1983), 15. 

4 For the adminstration, see Tacitus, Annals, XII. 60, and Strabo, XVII.i. 12.797, in Jones, 
History of Rome, 135, 179. 
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without the explicit approval of the emperor. As in the Ptolemaic regime, 
Egyptian currency remained a closed system, isolated within the empire. 
Until the reforms of Diocletian (AD 296), the export of Alexandrian coinage 
was prohibited, and the exchange of all foreign currency obligatory. 5 

The administrative isolation of the province is most likely to be explained 
by Egypt’s designated role as the imperial granary, responsible for providing 
approximately one-third of the annual grain supply for the city of Rome. 6 
The need to ensure the consistent production and delivery of the harvest 
determined virtually all aspects of Roman policy in Egypt. If restrictions on 
suspect visitors safeguarded Egypt’s great wealth from potential imperial 
challengers, so the establishment of a particularly large, permanent garrison 
at Nikopolis near Alexandria was necessitated less by the threat of foreign 
invasion than by the fear of a Roman insurgent. 7 By the death of Augustus in 
AD 14, Egypt housed two of the three African legions. Moreover, a variety of 
social restrictions on local inhabitants enforced a governmental policy of 
keeping the natives “down on the farm” without the possibility of disruptive 
social advancement. 

Long-standing assumptions regarding the unique status of Egypt have 
been based upon a perceived uninterrupted continuity of agricultural life for 
the great mass of the Egyptian peasantry: 

The passing of Ptolemaic rule was probably unmourned, perhaps even largely 
unnoticed, by the majority of the inhabitants of the Nile valley for whom the 
replacement of a Macedonian monarch by a Roman emperor heralded no 
obvious or dramatic change. 8 

Always primarily an agricultural society, Egypt was uniquely dependent for 
its survival upon the Nile flood waters, harnessed by an extensive network of 
local irrigation canals. Across the millennia of Egyptian history, even the 
most disruptive changes in regime and religion brought only minimal impact 
upon the daily work of the peasant farmers, or fallahin. Some innovations 
do appear late in pharaonic history, and these persist throughout Roman 
and medieval times and still survive in contemporary rural Egypt. Thus the 
saqia, an ox-driven water wheel of likely Persian origin (ca. 525-404 bc), 9 

5 See Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 92.-93. 

6 So explicitly Tacitus, Annals II, L 1 X. See Geoffrey Rickman, The Corn Supply of Ancient 
Rome (Oxford, 1980), 61, 67-71; Lewis, Life in Egypt, 165; cf. Bowman, Egypt After 
the Pharaohs , 38-40. 

7 R. C. C. Law, “Egypt and Cyrenaica under Roman Rule,” in J. D. Page (ed.). The 
Cambridge History of Africa, vol. II (Cambridge, 1978), 192, 194; cf. Bowman, Egypt 
After the Pharaohs, 40. See further Michael P. Speidel, “Augustus’ Deployment of the 
Legions in Egypt,” C hronique d'Egypte, 57, no. 113 (1987), 120-24. Pertinent 
documents on army life appear in Jones, History of Rome, 148, 151-53, 179. Nikopolis 
was located about four miles east of Alexandria. 

s Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 37. 

9 See the sources gathered in Karl W. Butzer, Early Hydraulic Civilization in Egypt 
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and the Archimedes screw introduced in the Ptolemaic era (ca. 287-212 
BC) 10 continue to assist Egyptian farmers in company with the ancient 
shaduf, a simple water-hoist attested from New Kingdom times (ca. 
1346-1334 BC). 11 In the fields of modern Naj‘ Hammadi (Nag Hammadi), 
each of these devices has been repeatedly captured by tourist photographs, 
as have the wooden ox-drawn plows seemingly identical to those depicted in 
ancient tomb representations. The static necessities of existence in the Nile 
valley overwhelm each of its conquerors, as even later Arab settlers would 
discover. 12 

There can be little doubt that the essential features of this agrarian lifestyle 
exerted great influence upon the resident Greco-Roman population in Egypt, 
as is made evident by the predominant calendrical system, one of the few 
instances where an Egyptian institution effectively displaced its Greek 
counterpart. Closely associated with the rural life of the countryside, the 
ancient calendar comprised three seasons, corresponding to the recurring 
agricultural cycle: “Inundation” (>h.t), “Seed-time” (pr.t), and “Harvest” 
(smw). Each season contained four thirty-day months, making a total of 
twelve months with five intercalary days. So pervasive was the influence of 
this calendar that it survived repeated attempts at modification by foreign 
conquerors, easily replacing the Macedonian calendar for both Greeks and 
Egyptians in Ptolemaic Egypt, 13 and serving as the basis for the Roman 
(Julian) calendar introduced by Julius Caesar on the advice of the Alexan- 
drian scientist Sosigenes. 14 Despite preserving the names and festivals of 
ancient deities, the month names survived the transition to Coptic Chris- 
tianity as well. 15 Regardless of language, ethnicity or religion, scribes of 
Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine Egypt utilized almost exclusively the 
indigenous system. Although the Muslim lunar months were introduced 



(Chicago, 1976), 46. Fitted with a series of stationary pots (qadus) on a rotating wheel, 
the saqia can lift a continuous supply of water over 3.5 m in elevation. 

10 Diodorus V.37.3; see P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford, 19 72), vol. I, 399, 
vol. II, 577-78, n. 174. 

1 1 Earliest attestations in the Theban tomb of Neferhotep from the Amarna period; see 
Butzer, Early Hydraulic Civilization, 44, 46. By use of a weighted counter-pole, the 
shaduf can lift individual buckets of water over 1 m in elevation. For the saqia and 
shaduf in nineteenth-century Egypt, see Edward W. Lane, An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (London, i860; reprinted, New York, 1973), 
327-28. 

12 Succinctly stated, “the Arab settlers were absorbed into the age-old pattern and way of 
life of the Nile valley”; Bernard Lewis, “The Contribution to Islam,” in J. R. Harris 
(ed.). The Legacy of Egypt, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1971), 458-59. 

13 See M. David and B. A. van Groningen, Papyrological Primer, 4th edn. (Leiden, 1965), 
34 ‘- 3 ^. 

14 Richard A. Parker, “The Calendars and Chronology,” in Harris, The Legacy of Egypt, 
1 3- 

15 Walter C. Till, Koptische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1955), 87-88. 
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during the Islamic conquest and are cited in early rural documents, 16 the 
same pattern still prevails in the colloquial Arabic of modern Egypt. 17 A 
table of the Egyptian months follows: 



Arabic 


Coptic 


Greek 


Egyptian 


tut 


900YT 


00)1)0 


Dhwty 


baba 


nsone 


(Docaxjn 


Pn-ip.t 


hatur 


2b.eu)p 


AQup 


Hw.t-hr 


kiyahk 


KOIB.2K 


XotCtK 


KS-hr-kf 


tuba 


T (if 6 6 


Tufh 


Tf-‘b.t 


amshir 


MCQIP 


Me^etp 


Mbr 


baramhat 


TTS.PR20TTT 


(FotpevoG 


Pn-’lmn-htp 


barmuda 


TT S. P M 0 Y T e 


<!>ap|j.ou0i 


Pn-Rnnwt.t 


bashens 


TTh.(q(UnC 


ITaxcov 


Pn-Hnsw 


bauna 


ns. cone 


riauvt 


Pn-’in.t 


abib 


£ n h n 


Enujn 


’lp’ip 


misra 


riecopH 


Meaopri 


Msw.t-R‘ 



The five intercalary days are simply described as “added” to the year: 
aiyam en-nasi <ETT2>.rOMenH< on ejtaytopevctt < 5 hry.wrnp.t 

As the basic patterns of humble village life seemed unaffected by the 
change from Ptolemaic to Roman rule, so Rome’s social impact was deemed 
minimal. Recent studies, however, have recognized that Ptolemaic society 
comprised far more than rural peasants, and have emphasized the distinct 
impact of Roman authority upon the urban Greek population and its 
institutions. 18 However, the corresponding impact upon the elite Egyptian 
class has not been investigated thoroughly. For these individuals, the formal 
custodians of native Egyptian culture, the change from Ptolemaic to Roman 
authority was surely notable, dramatic and a cause for mourning. 

Deprived of most civil and military offices during the long centuries of 
foreign domination, prominent Egyptian families had turned instead to the 
temples as their source of income and prestige. In marked contrast to earlier 
practice, priestly elites of the “Late Period” accumulated a multiplicity of 
real or nominal temple offices, with corresponding financial benefices. By 

16 E.g., within tenth-century private contracts from the Faiyum; see Nabia Abbott, The 
Monasteries of the Fayyum, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilizations (SAOC) 16 
(Chicago, 1937), *5, 2 -t (Jumada; 946-947 AD). 

17 For the Arabic forms, see Till, Koptische Grammatik , 87-88. The anglicized 
transcriptions that follow are derived from Karl Baedeker, Baedeker’s Egypt 1929, 
(1929; reprint, London, 1974), xl. 

18 N. Lewis, “Romanity of Roman Egypt”, 300-01. Contrast the received opinion stated 
by Law, “Egypt and Cyrenaica”, 194: “Roman rule did not involve any considerable 
degree of ‘Romanization’ for Egypt.” 
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this stratagem such priests retained both wealth and authority in the face of 
foreign control and the intrusion of an alien, supposedly dominant, class. 

Far from being cloistered, otherworldly mystics divorced from their 
surrounding communities, Egyptian sacerdotal elites actively participated in 
the economic and political life of the kingdom. It is these individuals who 
comprise the bulk of the parties engaged in the often brisk land and property 
speculation recorded in the numerous Demotic contracts . 19 Generally 
ignored in older studies of Ptolemaic society compiled by classicists, the 
Egyptian elite was sharply distinct from the rural fallahin, and hardly a 
second-class citizenry cowed by the perception of a Greek “master race.” 
Taking these privileged Egyptians into consideration, the very notion of 
official ethnic discrimination becomes quite dubious for the Ptolemaic 
period . 20 Upper-class Egyptians often were fluent in the administrative 
language of Greek, an expediency that should not be mislabeled “assimila- 
tionist,” as the same individuals did not need to forsake either an Egyptian 
identity or a fluency with native Demotic, also accorded official recognition 
as an administrative language . 21 

Mixed marriages between Egyptians and Greeks were increasingly 
common, particularly in the countryside, and the resulting families main- 
tained conscious connections to both ethnicities, often expressed in the form 
of double names (one Greek, one Egyptian) accorded their children. By late 
Ptolemaic times, a number of such Hellenized Egyptians - or Egyptianized 
Hellenes 22 - had risen to prominence in civil and military positions, and the 
accelerating process would surely have continued but for the harsh decrees 
of social separation imposed by Octavian himself. 

As recorded in a surviving second-century copy of the regulations of the 
idios logos, or imperial “private account ” 23 established by the deified 

19 Janet H. Johnson, “The Role of the Egyptian Priesthood in Ptolemaic Egypt,” in L. H. 
Lesko (ed.), Egyptological Studies in Honor of Richard A. Parker (Hanover, NH, 

1986), 70-84. 

20 See Robert K. Ritner, “Implicit Modes of Cross-Cultural Interaction: A Question of 
Noses, Soap, and Prejudice,” in J. H. Johnson (ed.), Life in a Multi-Cultural Society, 
SAOC 51 (Chicago, 1992), 2.83-90, esp. 289-90. 

21 Contra N. Lewis, Greeks in Ptolemaic Egypt (Oxford, 1986), 1 54, there is no reason 
why exalted Egyptians should need or desire Greek status. For middle-class Egyptian 
indifference to Greek status, see J. H. Johnson, “Ptolemaic Bureaucracy from an 
Egyptian Point of View,” in M. Gibson and R. D. Biggs (eds.). The Organization of 
Power. Aspects of Bureaucracy in the Ancient Near East, SAOC 46, 2nd edn. (Chicago, 
1991), 123-31. 

22 Unconsciously following the racial distinctions imposed by Octavian, classical 
historians invariably designate the descendants of mixed Greco-Egyptian parentage as 
Hellenized Egyptians, rather than Egyptianized Greeks. A corrective is found in 
Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 124. 

23 BGU 1210; see A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri U (Cambridge, MA, 1934), 
42-53; Jones, History of Rome, 262 -66; N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, 32-34; Bowman, 
Egypt After the Pharaohs, 127-28. 
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Augustus, the government now enforced a strict hierarchy of ethnic classes, 
divided into privileged Roman citizens, favored urban Greeks, and disen- 
franchised Egyptians. Only those able to demonstrate citizenship in the 
exclusive “Greek cities” (poleis) of Alexandria, Naukratis, Ptolemais, and, 
after AD 130, Antinoopolis, were eligible for the status of Greek. Greco- 
Egyptian families were all stigmatized as Egyptian, a class burdened by 
extraordinary restrictions and fines: 

§43. If Egyptians after a father’s death record their father as a Roman, a 
fourth (of the estate) is confiscated. 

§44. If an Egyptian registers a son as an ephebe [of a polis], a sixth is 
confiscated. 

§45. If an urban Greek marries an Egyptian woman and dies childless, the 
fisc appropriates his possessions; if he has children, it confiscates two- 
thirds. But if he has begotten children of an urban Greek woman and 
has three or more children, his possessions go to them . . . 

§49. Freedmen of Alexandrians may not marry Egyptian women. 

§53. Egyptians who, when married to discharged soldiers, style themselves 
Romans are subject to the provision on violation of status. 24 

No Egyptian could attain Roman citizenship without first acquiring elusive 
Alexandrian citizenship, 25 and the normal route to Roman citizenship, 
service in the legions, was effectively barred to all Egyptians. Any Egyptian 
who might enter the legion by ruse was denied this standard retirement 
benefit upon discovery. 

§55. If an Egyptian serves in a legion without being detected, he returns 
after his discharge to the Egyptian status. 26 

As Roman or Greek citizenship conferred exemption from certain taxes, 
obligations and punishments, some restrictions on social advancement could 
be justified on a purely practical basis. However, the unparalleled severity of 
this “veritable ancient apartheid” has suggested to many a more sinister 
interpretation, deriving from Octavian’s personal animosity to Cleopatra 
and all things Egyptian. 27 More charitably, the system could be viewed as a 
dispassionate guarantee of generations of serf labor for the critical grain 
supply. As once noted by Milne, “Egypt supplied corn, not men, to 

24 N. Lewis, Life in Egypt , 33; Jones, History of Rome, 2.65. 

25 See the letter of Pliny the Younger imploring Trajan on behalf of his Egyptian 
chiropractor, cited in N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, 18; and Bowman, Egypt After the 
Pharaohs, 127. 

26 Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri II, 50-5 1; Jones, History of Rome, 265. 

27 N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, 33-34. 
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Rome .” 28 In any case, there can be little dispute that the Augustan social 
regulations effectively served as “an instrument of fiscal oppression .” 29 
For the native sacerdotal elite, fiscal and social restrictions came quickly. 
Under the Ptolemies, the wealthy Memphite family of high priests had 
dominated ecclesiastical bureaucracy and economy and maintained intimate 
relations with the royal house. Like medieval popes, these Egyptian “pon- 
tiffs” crowned the succeeding rulers and controlled extensive territories 
attached to religious institutions. At the moment of Octavian’s invasion, the 
Memphite priesthood was held by Petubast IV, whose sudden death in 30 BC 
at the age of sixteen is quite suspicious, particularly since his official 
interment was delayed by some six years. His successor, Psenamoun II, 
disappears after this ceremony in 23 BC, and the line comes to an abrupt 
end . 30 Thereafter, temple matters were subject to the secular authority of the 
imperial “private account.” By the reign of Hadrian, religious authority was 
centralized under an appointed civil bureaucrat of equestrian rank, “the 
High Priest of Alexandria and all Egypt .” 31 

The regulations of the idios logos provide a clear picture of the new 
arrangement. Priesthoods are reduced in number, temple holdings are 
decreased, and the civil bureaucracy now monitors the order and tenure of 
the hierarchy, their duties, dress and personal finances. Higher clergy were 
forbidden to engage in any financial activities o.utside their designated 
religious duties. All priests were required to wear linen (but never wool) and 
to be circumcised, unblemished and, subject to a 1,000-drachma fine, shaven 
bald . 32 As early as 4 BC, the prefect Gaius Turranius had demanded a 
registry of temple functionaries, their duties and their children, with the 
expressed intent of removing all individuals “not of priestly origin .” 33 A 
further registry of the property of individual priests was introduced in the 
reign of Nero, becoming an annual report on temple and priestly finances 
(graphai hieron ). 34 Admission to the priestly caste now required official 

28 J. G. Milne, A History of Egypt under Roman Rule (London, 1898), v. 

29 T. Rice Holmes, as cited in Lewis, Life in Egypt, 33. 

30 E. A. E. Reymond, From the Records of a Priestly Family from Memphis (Wiesbaden, 
1981), 220-21, 23 1; with corrections in jan Quaegebeur, “The Genealogy of the 
Memphite High Priest Family in the Hellenistic Period,” in Dorothy J. Crawford, Jan 
Quaegebeur and Willy Clarysse (eds.), Studies on Ptolemaic Memphis, Studia 
Hellenistica 24 (Leuven, 1980), 43-81. 

31 M. Stead, “The high priest of Alexandria and all Egypt,” in R. S. Bagnall et al. (eds.), 
Proceedings of the With International Congress of Papyrology 1980 (Ann Arbor, MI, 
1981), 411-18; vs. Milne, A History of Egypt under Roman Rule (2nd revised edn., 
London, 1924), 11, 181, who attributes this title to the reign of Augusus. 

32 N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, 92-93; Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 179-81. 

33 BGU 1199; N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, 180. 

34 J. E. G. Whitehorne, “P. Lond. II, 359 and Tuscus’ list of temple perquisites,” 

Chronique d’Egypte, 53 (1978), 321-28; O. Montevecchi, “Graphai hieron,” 

Aegyptus, 12(19321,317-28. 
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certification before the provincial administrator (strategos of the nome) that 
the candidate was of priestly descent and unblemished, and thus entitled to 
the restricted rite of circumcision. 35 In return for such social isolation, the 
temple hierarchy was provided with a government subvention (syntaxis), 
and the upper echelons were exempt from taxation and compulsory public 
service. 36 From these Roman restrictions derives the later stereotyped image 
of cloistered, ascetic Egyptian priests, devoted to purity and contemplation 
and “enduring hunger and thirst and paucity of food during their whole 
life.” 37 

The restricted acceptance accorded the native clergy parallels that granted 
to Demotic, the indigenous language and script. Unlike the Ptolemies, the 
Roman emperors never authorized trilingual decrees, which would have 
certified the official legitimacy of the Egyptian language. While no formal 
policy against Demotic is known, the use of Demotic contracts declines 
precipitously after AD 50, with only isolated examples continuing into the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. Roman administration, conducted in Latin and 
Greek, probably discouraged the recognition of documents in a third 
language incomprehensible to imperial officials. To be valid in cases of 
lawsuit, contracts had to be registered with the official archives, and such 
registries operated exclusively in Greek. Native courts were also discon- 
tinued, so that legal proceedings and relevant instruments were necessarily 
in Greek, or in Greek translation. For purely practical reasons, Egyptians 
increasingly switched from Demotic to Greek scribes. “Demotic documenta- 
tion was a victim, or casualty, of the Roman annexation of Egypt.” 38 

Despite bureaucratic restrictions, written Demotic flourished, and in some 
genres actually expanded, until the Christianization of the province in the 
late fourth century. Religious texts, formerly confined to hieroglyphs or 
hieratic, first appear in the “secular” Demotic script in the final years BC. 39 
The second century in particular witnessed a resurgence of Demotic writings 
in religious, literary, and scientific fields associated with temple scriptoria. 40 

35 David and van Groningen, Papyrological Primer, 127-28. 

36 Richard Gordon, “Religion in the Roman Empire: the civic compromise and its limits,” 
in Mary Beard and John North (eds.), Pagan Priests (Ithaca, 1990), 141-42. 

37 Chaeremon, frags. 10-11, in P. W. van der Horst, C haeremon, Etudes preliminaires 
aux religions orientales dans I’Empire romain 101 (Leiden, 1984), 16-23. 

38 See N. Lewis, “The demise of the Demotic document: when and why "Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 79 (1993), 276-81 (quote on p. 277), and the present author’s 
comments therein. Further late Demotic documents in K.-Th. Zauzich, “Spatdemotische 
Papyrusurkunden III,” Enchoria, 4 (1974), 71-82; and idem, “Spatdemotische 
Papyrusurkunden IV,” Enchoria, 7(1977), 151-80. 

39 For one of the first examples, see Mark Smith, The Mortuary Texts of Papyrus BM 
10507, Catalogue of Demotic Papyri in the British Museum III (London, 1987), 19. 

40 W. J. Tait, “Demotic Literature and Egyptian Society,” in Janet H. Johnson (ed.), Life 
in a Multi-Cultural Society. Egypt from Cambyses to Constantine and Beyond, SAOC 
51 (Chicago, 1992), 303-10. 
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Proficiency in Demotic and the older scripts was expected of priestly 
candidates, and the ancient hieroglyphic system was maintained beyond the 
prohibition of Pagan cults. During the reign of Trajan, in 107, the prominent 
town of Oxyrhynchus employed five hieroglyphic carvers for its temples to 
native deities. 41 By the second century, priests of the Fayyum metropolis of 
Narmuthis (Medinet Madi), who provided services to smaller regional 
shrines, conducted internal business in mixed Demotic and Greek. 42 Experi- 
mentation with the Greek and Egyptian scripts continued in priestly circles. 
Devised to record vowels in Pagan incantations, the resulting “Coptic” 
script was ultimately adopted by Christian writers to facilitate the spread of 
biblical literacy among the indigenous population. 43 

The vitality of Egyptian religious culture in the face of official hostility or 
lack of interest is manifest in its contemporary penchant for adaptability. 
For the Latin state, the official cult of the Roman emperor was readily 
absorbed within pharaonic ruler worship. 44 For the Hellenistic population, 
Egyptian themes predominated in funerary contexts such as the Alexandrian 
catacombs of Kum al-Shiqaf (Qom es-Shugafa), 45 while Greek residents in 
the Fayyum and Oxyrhynchus revered as city patrons the crocodile Sobek 
(Souchos) and the hippopotamus Taweret (Thoeris). 46 For the native elite, 
Greek portraiture replaced traditional burial masks to produce the cele- 
brated “Fayyum portraits” of the first to fourth centuries. 47 Syncretistic 
terra-cotta figurines of deities occupied the household shrines of both 
sections of the population. 

Not all religious reaction was so harmonious. Priestly rancor at Roman 
misrule appears both in isolated revolts (as in AD 71-175) and in apocalyptic 
literature like “The Potter’s Prophesy,” decreeing the downfall of Roman 



41 P. Oxy. 1019; see Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 179. 

42 Paolo Gallo, “The Wandering Personnel of the Temple of Narmuthis in the Faiyum and 
Some Toponyms of the Meris of Polemon,” in Johnson, Life in a Multi-Cultural 
Society, 119-31. 

43 R. K. Ritner, “Coptic,” in Peter T. Daniels and William Bright (eds.), The World's 
Writing Systems ( Oxford, 1996), 287-90. 

44 Elanor Huzar, “Emperor Worship in Julio-Claudian Egypt,” Aufstieg und Niedergang 
der romischen Welt, II, §18.5 (Berlin, 1995), 3092-143; Heinz Heinen, “Vorstufen und 
Anfange des Herrscherkultes im romischen Agypen,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der 
romischen Welt, II, §18.5, 3 144-80; and Jean-Claude Grenier, “L’Empereur et le 
Pharaon,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, II, §18.5, 3181-94. 

45 Fran^oise Dunand, “Pratiques et croyances funeraires en Egypte romaine,” Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der romischen Welt, II, §18.5, 3216-32. 

46 Cf. John Whitehorne, “The Pagan Cults of Roman Oxyrhynchus,” Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der romischen Welt, II, §18.5, 3050-91. 

47 Lorelei H. Corcoran, Portrait Mummies from Roman Egypt (I-IV Centuries AD), SAOC 
56 (Chicago, 1995); idem, “Evidence for the Survival of Pharaonic Religion in Roman 
Egypt: The Portrait Mummy,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, II, § 1 8.5, 
33 16_ 32 - 
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authority and the reinstitatement of pharaonic rule. 48 Though of certain 
Egyptian origin, the prophesy circulated in Greek copies until the end of the 
third century. 

All Egyptians had cause to resent the oppressive Roman system of 
taxation. At the instigation of Augustus, a new capitation tax was levied 
upon male Egyptians between the ages of fourteen and sixty. The full rate of 
this poll tax, or laographia , varied greatly between districts, from 12 
drachmas in the Hermopolite nome to 40 drachmas in the prosperous 
Fayyum. Only natives paid the full amount. Romans, citizens of Greek cities 
and certain priests were exempt, and nome metropolites paid a reduced rate. 
Egyptians alone contributed an additional dike tax of drachmas and a 
“pig tax” of about 2 drachmas. Such taxes were paid to the state, upon 
which most regional services were financially dependent. For purposes of 
collection, a formal “house by house” census was instituted at fourteen-year 
intervals, corresponding to the age of male majority. All individuals regis- 
tered in their home districts, indicating heads of households, inhabitants and 
distinguishing marks. 49 Births and deaths required individual registration. 50 

Corresponding cadastral surveys listed agricultural properties and owners, 
with tax and irrigation categories. Paid in kind, the land tax provided the 
primary source of revenue for the province and was often ruthlessly collected 
by zealous tax farmers, who profited personally from any surplus. To these 
basic taxes were added well over 100 further charges and surcharges upon 
individual goods and services, sales and transport. Further impositions came 
in the form of “liturgies,” compulsory acts of public service entailing either 
physical labor (“corporeal”) or payment (“patrimonial”). Roman use of 
liturgies in Egypt was unparalleled in the empire, affecting all residents 
except the privileged classes and fathers of five or more children. Elite 
priests, veterans, women, the aged and infirm were freed from corporeal 
liturgies. The liturgic system was expanded throughout the Roman era, 
replacing even tax-farming by AD 1 17. 

In aggregate, the taxes were exceptionally burdensome upon the native 
cultivators, and in time affected even the prosperous elite. A distinctive 
response among the Egyptian population was the unusual custom of 

48 P. Oxy. 2332; in E. Lobel and C. H. Roberts, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XX 11, 
Graeco-Roman Memoirs 31 (London, 1954), 89-99; Ludwig Koenen, “Die 
Prophezeiungen des ‘Topfers’,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 2 (1968), 
178-209; idem, “The Prophecies of a Potter: A Prophecy of World Renewal Becomes 
an Apocalypse,” in Deborah H. Samuel (ed.). Proceedings of the Twelfth International 
Congress of Papyrology, American Studies in Papyrology 7 (Toronto, 1970), 249-54; 
idem, “A Supplementary Note on the Date of the Oracle of the Potter,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 54 (1984), 9-13; and Robert K. Ritner, The Mechanics of 
Ancient Egyptian Magical Practice, SAOC 54 (Chicago, 1993), 152. 

49 Examples in Jones, History of Rome, 256-57, 259-60. 

so Robert K. Ritner, “Poll Tax on the Dead,” Enchoria, 15 (1988), 205-07. 
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brother-sister marriage, specifically forbidden to resident Romans by regula- 
tion 23 of the “private account.” Sibling marriage preserved inherited 
properties from fragmentation, ensuring some degree of family prosperity. 
While religious and other influences have been invoked to explain the 
custom, 51 a neglected ancient Egyptian text makes the financial motive 
explicit. The “Chester Beatty Dream Book” explains that “if a man see 
himself in a dream copulating with his sister: Good. It means the transferal 
to him of property.” 52 Consanguineous marriage was ultimately prohibited 
throughout the empire by a decree of Diocletian in ad 295, as part of a 
general reorganization of an empire on the verge of political collapse. 

On the political level, Roman efforts to enforce security in Egypt were 
largely successful until the third century, and an overview of the official 
history of the province is fairly straightforward. After the conquest of Egypt 
by Octavian in 30 BC, the first prefect, C. Cornellius Gallus (30-29 bc), 
faced the only significant external threat to Roman authority in Egypt for 
three centuries. Inspired and abetted by the Meroitic kingdom to the south, a 
revolt in the Upper Egyptian Thebaid was rapidly suppressed. The prefect’s 
subsequent arrogation of imperial prerogatives - including the erection of a 
trilingual victory decree at Philae following Ptolemaic royal precedent - 
resulted in his summary dismissal, disgrace and suicide. 53 

Deriving from pretensions to the Egyptian crown extending back to the 
Nubian Twenty-Fifth Dynasty (ca. 751-656 BC), the Meroitic threat con- 
tinued under Gallus’s successor Petronius, when in 25 BC a force of 30,000 
Meroitic troops captured the border settlements of Aswan, Elephantine and 
Philae. 54 The counterinvasion by Petronius, with 10,000 infantry and 800 
cavalry, extended as far south as the old Nubian capital of Napata above the 
Fourth Cataract and induced the enemy queen (Meroitic “kandake”) to sue 
for peace. Petronius withdrew, stationing 400 men at the fortress of Premis 
(Qasr Ibrim). A new Meroitic assault on Premis brought Petronius south 
again in 23 BC, and his successful defense of that fort led to a formal treaty at 
Samos two years later. Rome maintained the “Dodecaschoenus” extending 



51 See J. Cerny, “Consanguineous Marriages in Pharaonic Egypt," Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology , 40 (1954), 23-29; Schafik Ailam, “Geschwisterehe,” in W. Helck and 
E. Otto (eds. ), Lexikon der Agyptologie, vol. II (Wiesbaden, 1977), cols. 568-69; 

K. Hopkins, Comparative Studies in Society and History, 22 (1980), 303-54; N. Lewis, 
Life in Egypt, 43-44, u 6 . 

52 P. BM 10683, c °l- 3/8, in A. Gardiner, Chester Beatty Gift. 2 vols. (HPBM 3) (London, 
1935), 12, plate 5. 

53 H. G. Lyons and L. Borchardt, “Eine trilingue Inschrift von Philae,” Sitz. Berl. Akad. 
(1896), 469-82; H. Schafer, “Zur Inschrift des C. Cornelius Gallus,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 34 (1896), 91. 

54 For Meroitic-Roman relations, see Derek A. Welsby, The Kingdom of Kush (London, 

1 996), 67-70; William Y. Adams, Nubia: Corridor to Africa (London, 1977), 338-44; 
and P. L. Shinnie, Meroe: A Civilization of the Sudan (London, 1967), 43-52. 
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to Maharraqa (Hiera Sykaminos), 80 km south of the First Cataract, while 
Meroe controlled the greater portion of Nubia. With the conclusion of these 
hostilities, the southern border area of Egypt remained calm until the 
scattered raids of the nomadic Blemmyes, beginning under Decius (AD 
249-51). Meroe itself became an active trading partner of Rome, main- 
taining a pharaonically inspired kingdom well after Egypt itself was largely 
Christianized. 55 

The disputed Nubian territory preserves most of the official construction 
projects credited to Augustus. At Kalabsha (Talmis), a small Ptolemaic 
shrine was completed in the name of the new conqueror, designated simply 
as “The Roman.” The larger adjacent temple, erected by the late Ptolemies, 
was first decorated under the emperor. With the developed titulary of 
“Autocrator Caesar, living forever, beloved of Ptah and Isis,” the cartouche 
of Augustus was added to sites at Philae and Debod, with variant forms at 
Dakka and Elephantine. A more elaborate undertaking was the newly 
erected Dendur temple, dedicated to two divinized “heroes” who had 
drowned in the Nile. In Egypt itself, Augustus appears at Armant, Dendera, 
Deir el-Medineh and Shenhur. 

Little need be said of the succeeding reigns of Tiberius (ad 14-37), 
Caligula (AD 37-41) or Claudius (AD 41-54), which are characterized by a 
relative tranquility marred only by simmering unrest between Greek and 
Jewish factions in Alexandria. An unauthorized visit to Egypt by the eastern 
governor Germanicus provoked censure from Tiberius. 56 Caligula flirted 
with Egyptian religious cults in Rome, formally restoring the worship of 
Egyptian deities banished from the capital since the days of Augustus. 57 
Claudius tactfully rebuffed Alexandrian requests for a self-governing senate, 
while cautioning Greeks to tolerate Jewish customs and Jews to cease 
agitation for privileged status. 58 The Greco-Egyptian reaction is preserved in 
the “Acts of the Pagan Martyrs,” emphatically anti-Roman tracts popular in 
both Alexandria and the countryside, which prefigure literary martyrdoms 

55 For the limits of Hellenization in Meroe, see S. Burstein, “The Hellenistic Fringe: The 
Case of Meroe,” in P. Green (ed.), Hellenistic History and Culture (Berkeley, 1993), 
38-66. For Meroitic religion, see Inge Hofmann, “Die meroitische Religion. Staatskult 
und Volksfrommigkeit,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, II, §18.5, 
2801-68; and Janice Yellin, “Meroitic Funerary Religion,” Aufstieg und Niedergang 
der romischen Welt, II, §18.5, 2869-92. 

56 Tacitus, Annals, II.LX-LXI. Cf. Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri II, 76-79; Jones, 

History of Rome, 197-98, §86; and L. Kakosy, “Probleme der Religion im 
romerzeitlichen Agypten,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, II, §28.5, 

2908. 

57 E. Koberlein, Caligula und die agyptischen Kulte (Meisenham am Gian, 1962); 

M. Malaise, Les conditions de penetration et de diffusion des cultes egyptiens en Italie, 
Etudes preliminaires aux religions orientales dans l’Empire romain 22 (Leiden, 1972), 
397; Kakosy, “Probleme der Religion,” 2910. 
ss See Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri II, 78-89; Jones, History of Rome, 223-26. 
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of the Christian persecutions. 59 As patron of Egyptian monuments, Tiberius 
is well represented at Armant, Aswan, Athribis, Coptos, Debod, Dendera, 
Diospolis Parva (Hu), Edfu, Karnak, Kom Ombo (Ombos), Luxor, Philae 
and Shenhur. Caligula appears at Coptos and Dendera, as does Claudius, 
who is further attested at Aswan, Athribis, Esna, Kom Ombo and Philae. 

The reign of Nero (ad 54-68) witnessed a “scientific” expedition to 
Meroe, perhaps intended as a scouting mission for an aborted military 
invasion. 50 If so, any plans for conquest were halted by the Judean revolt of 
AD 66. Nero’s interest in the south may have been sparked by his tutor 
Chaeremon, an Egyptian priest. Stoic philosopher and extraordinary 
example of social advancement accorded to a member of the native Egyptian 
elite. 61 Nero’s official sponsorship of the Egyptian elite is recorded at 
Aswan, Coptos, Dendera, Karanis, Kom Ombo, Tehneh (Akoris) and in the 
Dakhleh Oasis. 

With the death of Nero and the end of the Julio-Claudian dynasty in AD 
68, local authority resided in the hands of the first Alexandrian-born prefect, 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, descended from a Hellenized Jewish family 
related to the theologian Philo. Securely in office during the brief reigns of 
Galba (68-69), Otho (69) and Vitellius (69), it was this prefect who 
formally proclaimed Vespasian emperor in Alexandria on July 1, 69. If 
somewhat diminished, the Egyptian harvest was still viewed as “key to the 
grain supply” (claustra annonae) of Rome, and Vespasian’s acquisition of 
this resource contributed to his victory and the establishment of the Flavian 
dynasty. 62 In Egypt, the transitory Galba and Otho both appear in reliefs at 
the small Eighteenth Dynasty temple of Medinet Habu. Of Vitellius there is 
no trace. 

During his momentous visit to Alexandria, the first by an emperor since 
Augustus, Vespasian (ad 69-79) was welcomed into the hippodrome as a 
proper Egyptian Pharaoh, being proclaimed the son of the creator Amon and 
Serapis incarnate. The designation “son of Amon” evokes not only phar- 



59 H. A. Musuriilo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs. Acta Alexandrinorum (Oxford, 1954); 
N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, 199-201. 

60 Accounts are found in Seneca (VI. 8. 3) and Pliny ( Natural History VI. XXXV, 181-87). 
F. Hintze, “Meroitic Chronology: Problems and Prospects,” Meroitica, 1 (1973), L 3U 
posits two expeditions, one in AD 6z, another in 66 or 67. For interpretations, see 
Welsby, Kingdom of Kush, 70; Adams, Nubia, 341-42; and Karl-Heinz Priese, “Zur 
Ortsliste der romischen Meroe-Expedition unter Nero,” Meroitica, 1 (1973), 123-26. 
Pliny’s statement that Nero’s expedition was preparatory to “an attack on Ethiopia” 

( Natural History VI, XXXV, 181) has generally been interpreted as hostile to Meroe, 
but Milne, History of Egypt, 22-23, suggests that the expedition was intended to 
support Meroe against the rising power of Auxum. 

61 van der Horst, Chaeremon. 

61 Rickman, Corn Supply of Ancient Rome, 67. 
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aonic precedent, but the famous greeting accorded Alexander the Great at 
the Siwa Oasis. The identification with the Greco-Egyptian deity Serapis, 
chief patron of Alexandria and the former Ptolemaic kingdom, catered to 
more local and contemporary taste. Vespasian demonstrated the validity of 
these claims by healing a blind and a crippled man by means of magical 
spitting and trampling, both traditional native ritual techniques. 63 The 
family’s interest in Egyptian religion was demonstrated again by Vespasian’s 
son Titus in AD 70, when he formally attended the consecration of a new 
Apis bull at Memphis following his suppression of the Judean revolt and the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple. Reprisal for the Jewish rebellion 
affected Egypt directly in AD 73, with the sacking of the Leontopolite 
temple, founded by the fugitive High Priest Onias in the reign of Ptolemy VI 
(180-145 bc). In contrast, Vespasian favored native temple construction at 
Esna, Kom Ombo, Medinet Habu, Silsileh and in the Dakhleh Oasis. 

The succeeding reigns of Titus (79-81), Domitian (81-96) and Nerva 
(96-98) left a lesser imprint upon the country, though official Alexandrian 
coinage now recognized Egyptian deities of the provincial nomes, evidence 
of a pro-Egyptian policy attested in Italy as well. Domitian founded temples 
to Isis and Serapis in Benvenuto and Rome itself, utilizing pharaonic 
trappings to add further legitimacy to imperial pretensions. In Rome, 
Domitian’s emphasis on absolute authority, with scorn for the senate, led to 
his assassination and the end of the Flavian dynasty. The throne passed to 
the former consul and likely conspirator Nerva, who abandoned the 
principle of imperial heredity in favor of the adoption of qualified heirs. In 
Egypt, ongoing temple projects recorded the sponsorship of Titus at 
Dakhleh and Esna, Domitian at Akhmim, Armant, Dendera, Esna, Kom 
Ombo, Philae, and Silsileh, with Nerva attested uniquely at Esna. 

With the accession of Trajan (98-117), native cults received continued 
support at Dendera, Esna, al-Jabalayn (Gebelein), Kalabsha, Kom Ombo, 
Medinet Habu and Philae. A temple at Dendera to Nea Aphrodite, identi- 
fying the empress Plotina with Hathor, represents the first direct association 
of the imperial family (beyond the person of the emperor) with native 
deities. More in evidence, however, was religious disharmony in the form of 
new Jewish revolts sparked by the appearance of a supposed “messiah” in 
Cyrene. An initial outbreak in Alexandria in 114 was quickly suppressed, 
but the transferal of troops in the following year for a Parthian campaign 
ignited three years of vicious guerrilla warfare throughout the countryside 
(1 15-17). Massacres of Greeks by roving Jewish terrorists led to the arming 
of the Egyptian peasantry, an act of desperation echoing Ptolemaic policy 
prior to the battle of Raphia in 217 BC. The revolt was crushed, and the 



63 The practice parallels both ancient Egyptian healing techniques and that used by Jesus; 
see Ritner, Mechanics of Magical Practice , 90, nn. 429-30. 
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Jewish community in Egypt was effectively extinguished until the third 
century. So great was the social impact of the hostilities that the city of 
Oxyrhynchus still celebrated its deliverance from Jewish brigands more than 
eighty years later. The end of Trajan’s reign marks as well the full develop- 
ment of the liturgy system, with its extension to tax collection and the 
elimination of tax-farming. 

To Hadrian (117-138) fell the task of restoring stability to the country, 
and in 118 he decreed a reduction in land taxes in reaction to poor 
agricultural production during the insurrection (resulting both from destruc- 
tion and conscription). A brief native revolt during the consecration of an 
Apis bull in 122, a far less successful counterpart to the native revolts 
against the Ptolemies after Raphia, may also be attributable to the arming of 
the peasantry. In his fourteenth and fifteenth years (130-31), Hadrian and 
his court paid a state visit to Egypt lasting some eight to ten months. 
Touristic aspects of the trip included a lion hunt in the Libyan desert, a Nile 
cruise, and a morning visit to the colossi of Memnon in western Thebes, 
where Balbilla, attendant of Empress Sabina, carved commemorative graffiti 
on the left leg of the “singing” colossus. 

The most significant testament to the journey was the founding of the 
Greek city of Antinoopolis, memorializing the drowning of Hadrian’s 
youthful lover, Antinous. According to Egyptian theology, such a death 
entailed a special identification with the drowned Osiris, god of the under- 
world. Under Augustus, “deification by drowning” had provided the ratio- 
nale for the native hero cults at the remote temple of Dendur, but Hadrian’s 
Egyptianizing cult of Antinous was extended throughout the empire. The 
receipt by Antinous of traditional rituals (“opening the mouth”) was duly 
recorded in hieroglyphs on the last commissioned obelisk, thereafter erected 
in Rome. 64 Hadrian’s religious advisor was perhaps the Egyptian poet and 
priest Pancrates, later associated with the emperor in magical writings. 65 
Antinoopolis became the fourth Greek polis with citizenship rights in Egypt, 
and its debt to indigenous religion seems acknowledged in a special privilege 
accorded its citizens, who were free to intermarry with Egyptians. 

To ensure the financial success of his foundation, Hadrian in 137 ordered 
the construction of a road linking the new city with the Red Sea port of 
Berenike, in competition with the older trade route to the Nile at Coptos. 66 

64 The Barberini Obelisk, see M. Smith, Mortuary Texts, 25-26. 

65 See Antonio Gatzya, “Pancrates,” in Atti del XV II Congresso Internazionale di 
Papyrologia, vol. II (Naples, 1984), 3 19-25; H. D. Betz (ed.), The Creek Magical 
Papyri (Chicago, 1986), 83 (PGM IV, 2446-55), and R. Ritner, “Egyptian Magical 
Practice under the Roman Empire,” in Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, II, 
§1.8.5, 3358. For the theme of the Egyptian magician, see Fulvio De Salvia, “La figura 
del mago egizio nella tradizione letteraria greco-romana,” in A. Roccati and A. Siliotti 
(eds.), La Magia in Egitto (Milan, 1987), 343-65. 

66 OGIS 701; in Jones, History of Rome, 198-99, §88. 
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The “Via Hadriana” may well have diverted the valuable Indian spice trade 
from the Wadi Hammamat, as the associated Red Sea port at Quseir 
(probably to be identified with Myos Hormos) declined following the reign 
of Hadrian. 67 Aside from Antinoopolis, Hadrian’s patronage is recorded at 
Armant, Dendera, Esna and Philae. Hadrian’s reign produced a contem- 
porary vogue for “Egyptomania,” epitomized by the “Canopus” section of 
the emperor’s villa on the Tiber. 

The reign of Antoninus Pius (138-161), first of the Antonines, began 
auspiciously with the “millennialist” celebration in 139 of a completed 
Sothic Cycle, signaling the return to accuracy of the wandering civil 
calendar. 68 The substantial reign witnessed the last significant temple 
construction in Egypt, with additions at Armant, Dendera, Coptos, Esna, 
Medamud, Medinet Habu and Tod. Local peace was broken only by an 
Alexandrian riot in 153 that resulted in the unprecedented slaying of the 
prefect. Nevertheless, the emperor reportedly visited the city subsequently 
and sponsored the construction of a new hippodrome and city gates. 

Alexandrian prosperity was enhanced by its control of the Indian mercan- 
tile trade, passing through the Red Sea and the Nile valley. In contrast, the 
countryside now entered upon a period of prolonged economic decline, 
owing to years of social disruption, over-taxation and desultory maintenance 
of critical irrigation systems. Liturgical service, theoretically a voluntary 
honor, was made compulsory for lack of willing volunteers. Impoverished 
nominees sought to evade the system’s financial burden by simply aban- 
doning their agricultural property and fleeing (anachoresis ). 69 In 154, the 
prefect’s New Year’s edict denounced as outlaws those “who fled from 
certain liturgies because of the poverty all about them,” offering an amnesty 
to these delinquents “still living away from home in fear.” 70 As the 
government failed to lower the grain assessments against such shrinking 
villages, remaining families were increasingly unable to meet the state’s 
obligations and fled themselves, producing a downward spiral of declining 
production and population. 71 Whole villages became abandoned, and the 

67 Sources and discussion in Donald Whitcomb, “Quseir al-Qadim and the Location of 
Myos Hormos,” Topoi, 6 (1996), 747-72. 

68 Lacking a “leap day”, the native calendar strayed over time, so that its New Year’s day 
no longer coincided with the theoretical new year, marked by the heliacal rising of the 
star Sirius. The official and theoretical cycles intersected every 1,460 years. Alexandria 
commemorated the Antonine celebration by issuing special coins displaying the 
phoenix. 

69 For the phenomenon, see N. Lewis, “Mepiapoi; avciKEycopriKOTtov: an aspect of the 
Roman oppression in Egypt” journal of Egyptian Archaeology 23 (1937), 63-75; ar| d 
idem, “A reversal of a tax policy in Roman Egypt,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
Studies, 34 (1993), 101-18. 

70 N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, 183. For an example of avoidance of nomination from AD 192, 
see Jones, History of Rome, 230-31. 

71 N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, 181- 84, 203-04. 
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desert reclaimed once productive sites throughout the Faiyum. Conditions 
were set for a popular rebellion. 

Social tensions erupted during the tenure of Marcus Aurelius (161-80) 
with a fierce revolt (171-75) waged by native “herdsmen” ( boukolai ) led by 
the priest Isidorus. Having routed the resident Roman forces, the Egyptians 
were subdued only after the arrival of fresh detachments under Avidius 
Cassius, governor of Syria and son of a former Egyptian prefect. Once 
successful, however, Cassius caused his troops to proclaim him emperor after 
a false report of the death of Aurelius. Recognized in Egypt and much of the 
east for three months in 175, Cassius was murdered by a centurion. Aurelius 
toured the repentant provinces and Alexandria in 176, granting pardon to the 
city and the family of Cassius. Revolutionary devastation was augmented by 
an outbreak of plague in Egypt, as in much of the empire, from 165 to 180. 
Physical evidence of the pestilence has now come to light in the Theban 
Valley of the Queens, where a mass grave (Tomb 53) contained some Z76 
bodies covered in quicklime. 72 The dramatic fate of these individuals is in 
marked contrast to that of most Roman-era high-status native burials in the 
area, which give evidence of a sedentary population with little trauma and a 
prolonged survival of the elderly and infirm. 

Despite the revolt of Isidorus, Egyptian religion had come to the aid of 
Aurelius during the Danube campaign of 172 in the person of Harnuphis, a 
priestly magician who reportedly brought rain to rescue the Roman 
troops. 73 As Pharaoh, Aurelius is noted at Dendera, Esna, Kom Ombo and 
Philae. Perhaps in response to the native revolt, however, the reign of 
Aurelius marks the last use of Demotic ostraca to record official tax receipts; 
all subsequent receipts are in Greek. 74 The latest Demotic papyrus contract 
is attested in the same reign (175/76). 75 

Commodus (180-192), less gracious than his predecessor, promptly 
ordered the murder of the pardoned family of Cassius. The incident may be 
reflected in the last of the “Acts of the Pagan Martyrs,” in which the 
unpopular emperor is rebuked as “tyrannical, boorish and uncultured.” 76 

72 Andre Macke and Christiane Macke-Ribet, “Paleopathologie osseuse de la population 
egyptienne d’epoque romaine provenant de la Vallee des Reines,” in S. Curto et al. 

(eds.), Sesto Congresso Intemazionale di Egittologia: Atti, vol. II (Turin, 1993), 
299-306. 

73 J. Guey, “Encore la ‘pluie miraculeuse’, mage et dieu,” Revue de philologie, de 
litterature et d'histoire anciennes, 3me ser., vol. XXII, (Paris, 1948), 16-62.. A belated 
attempt to “Christianize” the miracle was made by Eusebius, The History of the 
Church, v. 5. 

74 For private transactions, isolated examples of Demotic ostraca continue into the reign 
of Septimius Severus; see P. W. Pestman, Chronologie egyptienne d’apres les textes 
demotiques (322 av.J--C.-4yj up./.-C.), Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava, 15 (Leiden, 
1967), 109-11. 

75 P. Tebtunis Botti 3; see N. Lewis, “Demise of the Demotic Document,” 276. 

76 See Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 43; Milne, History of Egypt, 55. 
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The economic decline of the country, already noted under Antoninus, had 
become sufficiently critical that the annual grain supply to Rome required 
supplementation by a north African grain fleet. A lowered silver standard 
with a corresponding discontinuation of bronze coinage are yet further 
indications of financial ills. Commodus is the last emperor widely attested as 
pharaonic patron, appearing at Armant, Esna, Kom Ombo and Philae. The 
subsequent decrease in pharaonic representations does not signal an official 
change in attitude toward native culture, but rather a general lack of 
resources available for clergy and temple construction, at first exacerbated 
by the murder of Commodus and uncertain succession. 

In 193, as in 69 a year of four emperors, claim to the throne was made by 
Pertinax, Didius Julianus, Pescennius Niger and Septimius Severus. Though 
proclaimed emperor in Rome on January 1, Pertinax was recognized in 
Egypt only twenty-two days before his assassination on March 2.8, and news 
of his death did not reach the countryside until after mid-May. His Roman 
successor, Didius Julianus, was never acknowledged. By June, dating 
protocol and an issue of Alexandrian coinage show that local allegiance had 
been given instead to Piscennius Niger, general of Syria and former popular 
commander at the Egyptian border fortress of Aswan. 

The successful contender to replace the Antonine dynasty was Septimius 
Severus (193-21 1), who occupied Rome, north Africa and Egypt before 
defeating Niger at the battle of Cyzicus on the Propontis. Egyptian adher- 
ence to the Severan cause was secured by February 13, as proved by a 
papyrus from Arsinoe in the Fayyum. Severus and his family toured the 
province in his eighth year (199-200), following the itinerary of Hadrian. 
The visit of Severus is recorded by a prominent relief at Esna, where the 
emperor is shown accompanied by his wife Julia and his sons Caracalla and 
Geta. 77 The tour included the obligatory visit to the colossus of Memnon, 
which the emperor repaired so that it never sang again. More significant, if 
equally flawed, were the proposed administrative and legal reforms. Alexan- 
dria and the nome capitals were granted long-desired senates, villagers were 
exempted from compulsory service in the Greek cities, and nominees to 
liturgies might avoid service without imprisonment or loss of status by 
ceding all real property to the state. 78 The new senates had little independent 
authority, however, and the reforms seem rather an attempt to improve tax 
collection. 

At the outset of the imperial visit (199), the prefect Q. Aemilius Satur- 
ninus issued a decree against processional oracles, banning a central feature 

77 S. Sauneron, “Les querelles imperiales vues a travers les scenes du temple d’Esne,” 

Bulletin de Vlnstitut Frangais d’Archeologie Orientate, 51 (1952), 111-21. 

78 See Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 44, n. 41, 66; N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, 183. For 

typical acts of city councils, see Jones, History of Rome, 232-35. 
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of native temple cult. 79 The ban was largely unsuccessful, though official 
condemnation ultimately did drive the procedure underground; later 
Demotic oracles are all private procedures disguised by cipher. The Greek 
tale of Thessalos recounts the events of such an oracle conducted secretly by 
a priest in Thebes. Immediately following the visit (201), a more portentous 
religious controversy erupted in Egypt, with the first of many anti-Christian 
persecutions. As chronicled by Eusebius, the martyred included not only 
Alexandrians, but converts “from the whole of Egypt and the Thebaid,” 
suggesting an initial spread of Christianity among the native population. 80 
The theologian Origen, orphaned during this Severan purge, is the first 
author to distinguish “Egyptian” and “Greek” Christians, and biblical 
papyri begin to appear upcountry about the same time. 81 

If the reign of Severus was characterized by increased social division 
within the Roman state, that of his son Caracalla (211-17) began with an 
unprecedented extension of Roman citizenship to all inhabitants of the 
empire (212). Adopted by Caracalla as a sign of descent from Marcus 
Aurelius, the family name Aurelius (feminine Aurelia) was assigned as a 
hereditary forename to all new “Romans” and thus became particularly 
common among Egyptians. Aside from this formal dignity, citizenship now 
carried few prerogatives and some tax liabilities (such as the inheritance 
tax). Like his father’s extension of city councils, Caracalla’s grant seems 
more a matter of symbolism than substance. 

The accession of Caracalla ignited a rivalry with his brother and joint 
emperor Geta, whose murder in 212 was followed by a general damnatio 
memoriae and the erasure of his image at Esna. References to Geta could 
prove a liability, as demonstrated during Caracalla’s Egyptian visit in 215. 
Alexandrians had mocked the emperor’s pretensions of heroism and publicly 
scoffed at his claim of self-defense in Geta’s murder. In retaliation, Caracalla 
ordered the death of the prominent delegation that had come out to 
welcome him and allowed several days of indiscriminate plunder and 
murder by his troops throughout the city. Thereafter, public gatherings were 
suspended, the police presence was increased, and native Egyptians were 
expelled from the city except on matters of business and religion. Earlier 
attempts to excuse Caracalla’s savagery for reasons of “public security” 
seem rather dubious, 82 but the expulsion of natives was motivated less by 



79 P. Yale inv. 299; see Ritner, Mechanics of Magical Practice, 217-20. 

80 Eusebius, The History of the Church, vi.i; see Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society 
and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (London, 1979), 5, 65. See further E. A. E. 
Reymond and J. W. B. Barns, Four Martyrdoms from the Pierpont Morgan Coptic 
Codices (London, 1973), 16. 

81 See Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief, 64-73. 

82 Milne, History of Egypt, 64. 
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simple racism than by the traditional desire to maintain rural productivity 
through serf labor: 

The ones to be prevented are those who flee the countryside where they belong in 
order to avoid farmwork, not those who converge upon Alexandria out of a 
desire to view the glorious city or come here in pursuit of a more cultural 
existence or on occasional business. 83 

True rustics, Caracalla noted, could be detected by their rude speech, dress 
and manners. Caracalla’s naive assessment notwithstanding, fugitive la- 
borers had fled not from farmwork, but from ruinous taxation and 
prolonged governmental mismanagement. 

Following the murder of Caracalla, the imperial throne was contested by 
his assassin Macrinus (217-18) and by Elagabalus (218-22), putative son of 
Caracalla and priest of the Syrian solar deity El-Gabaal at Emesa. More 
significantly, Elagabalus was the protege of the influential Julia Maesa, his 
natural grandmother and Caracalla’s maternal aunt. Breaking the Augustan 
prohibition on senatorial interference in Egypt, Macrinus sent a prefect and 
senator to administer the ruined province, which was no longer relevant to 
Roman survival. 84 News of the defeat and subsequent death of Macrinus at 
Antioch precipitated fierce rioting in Alexandria, in which the senator was 
killed and the prefect expelled. Macrinus is noted once at Kom Ombo; 85 
Elagabalus is unattested in native sources. Scandalizing Roman convention 
regarding religion, sexuality and dress, Elagabalus was murdered by the 
praetorian guard on the orders of his grandmother, and his cousin Severus 
Alexander (222-35) became emperor. 

Aside from protocols in Greek papyri, the new ruler is unnoted in Egypt, 
although he might have visited Alexandria. Clearly signaling Egypt’s poli- 
tical insignificance, he appointed a mutineer from the Praetorian Guard as 
prefect (Epagathus, ca. 228). In the Persian war of 232, mutinous Egyptian 
contingents proved equally unreliable, reflecting the deteriorating state of 
the resident legions. Following a defeat by the Alamanni on the Rhine, 
Alexander was slain by his own troops, ending the Severan dynasty and 



8J N. Lewis, Life in Egypt, zoz; see Hunt and Edgar, Select Papyri 11, no. 215, 90-93. 

This critical passage is eliminated from the excerpted translation in Bowman, Egypt 
After the Pharaohs, 126, producing a somewhat distorted impression. 

84 One cannot accept Rickman’s rejection of economic recession (Corn Supply of Ancient 
Rome, 233), loosely following Sherman L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus 
to Diocletian (New York, 1938), 350-52. Wallace does not deny the country’s ruin, but 
reattributes the cause to corrupt officials rather than to inherent defects in the taxation 
system itself. See still J. Milne, “The Ruin of Egypt by Roman Mismanagement,” 
Journal of Roman Studies, 17 (1927), 1-13. 

85 With his son Diadumenianus; see H. Gauthier, Le Livre des Rois d’Egypte, vol. V, “Les 
Empereurs Romains,” MIFAO 21 (Cairo, 1917), 212. 
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beginning a succession of rival emperors of as little consequence to Egypt as 
was the province to them. 

Elected by the army in Germany, Maximinus (235-Z38) was opposed for 
seventy-two days in 238 by the senatorial candidates Gordian 1 and his son 
Gordian II, and then by their successors, the co-emperors Balbinus and 
Pupienus (238). These last outlived the military assassination of Maximinus 
only to fall victim to Praetorian Guards after a ninety-nine-day reign. The 
throne then passed to the youth Gordian III (238-44), whose victorious 
campaign against Shapur I of Iran was cut short by his sudden death, 
probably at the instigation of his deputy Philip the Arab (244-49). As noted 
by Milne: 

The only way in which Egypt exercised any influence on the course of imperial 
policy about this time was through its poverty; the inability of the central 
government to collect the revenues in the Eastern provinces compelled Philip to 
make peace with the Goths on the Danube. 86 

The cartouche of Philip appears unobtrusively on the inner rear wall of Esna 
temple, where it has been supplanted by the name of the next military 
usurper, Trajanus Decius (249-51). 87 The last attestation of an emperor at 
Esna, this erasure constitutes as well the final instance of “surcharged 
cartouches,” a traditional feature of dynastic quarrels throughout pharaonic 
history. 

In contrast to the waning instances of imperial temple sponsorship was 
the pervasive growth of rural Christianity, first evident under Severus. The 
Alexandrian Patriarch Dionysus (247-64) became notable for actively 
recruiting converts from the indigenous, or “Coptic,” inhabitants. Tradi- 
tional cults were elaborate, expensive and increasingly arcane. Roman 
interference had crippled temple funding and marginalized the social role of 
the native priesthood and the written Demotic language. Projecting an 
enhanced status quo into the afterlife, Egyptian religion was inherently life- 
affirming, centered upon a royal intermediary equally human and divine. As 
life in Roman Egypt became increasingly onerous and the emperors remote 
and irrelevant, traditional theology proved less attractive. It is significant 
that the ancient pharaonic paradise became the Coptic Christian Hell 
(Amente). As temples were abandoned for economic or social reasons, 
Christianity filled the void with a comparable intermediary, a simplified 
theology 88 and a rejection of earthly bonds. No practice underlines the 

86 Milne, History of Egypt, 69. 

87 Sauneron, “Les querelles imperiales,” 118-21; R. Lepsius, “Der letzte Kaiser in den 

hieroglyphischen Inschriften,” Z eitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 

8 (1870), 25-30. 

88 Robert K. Ritner, “Horus on the Crocodiles: A Juncture of Religion and Magic in Late 

Dynastic Egypt,” in W. K. Simpson (ed.). Religion and Philosophy in Ancient Egypt 

(New Haven, 1989), 114. 
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distinction so sharply as the martyrdoms actively sought by fervent Christian 
converts. The profession of Christianity became a form of social protest, 
with pagans castigated as alien “Hellenes.” 

Under Decius (250), an attempt was made to curtail the growing Christian 
disaffection by requiring proof of sacrifice before communal deities, stipu- 
lating that each citizen “made sacrifice and libation and tasted the victim’s 
flesh.” Numerous certificates of sacrifice ( libelli ) survive from Egypt, and 
while some Christians complied, many others were executed. 89 External as 
well as internal disturbances threatened. For the first time since the reign of 
Augustus, the southern border of Egypt came under attack, with raids by the 
nomadic Blemmyes along the Dodecaschoenus of Lower Nubia. 90 At 
Kalabsha, Roman occupation is last attested by an inscription dated to 
Philip. 91 In 251, Decius was slain by the Goths and the anti-Christian 
persecution lapsed. St. Antony (ca. 251-356), the father of monasticism, 
was born about the same time in the Egyptian village of Coma (Qiman 
al-Arus), some 75 km south of modern Cairo. Despite the general impression 
of economic hardship, certain regions did prosper in the middle of the third 
century. The vast Heroninos archive (ca. 247-70) from Theadelphia in the 
Fayyum documents the flourishing properties of Appianus, “the best attested 
large private estate from the Roman empire.” 92 

The turbulent reigns of Trebonianus Gallus (251-53) and Aemilian (253) 
are attested almost exclusively by Alexandrian coinage and Greek documen- 
tary protocols. In the final year of Gallus, an envoy of Meroe to Rome 
recorded his mission at Philae in the longest known graffito in Demotic. 93 
Beset by constant Germanic invasions in the West and by renewed assaults 
of the Persian Shapur I in the East, Valerian (253-60) effectively partitioned 
the empire with his son Gallienus (253-68), anticipating the formal division 
under Diocletian. To divert attention from external disasters. Valerian 
reinstituted the Christian persecutions, requiring sacrifice and authorizing 
the seizure of clerical property. 94 If demonized by the Christian clergy. 
Valerian appears as a proper Pharaoh at Armant, acting as patron of the 
burial of Buchis, the resident sacred bull of the Thebaid. Valerian’s capture 
by Shapur in 260 marks the nadir of Roman imperial history, thereafter 
styled the “Year of the Thirty Emperors,” an estimate only somewhat 
exaggerated. In Syria, the legions proclaimed Macrianus and Quietus 

S9 Jones, History of Rome, 327. 

90 See Karim Sadr, The Development of Nomadism in Ancient Northeast Africa 
(Philadelphia, 1991), 121-25. 

91 I. G. R. 1356. 

92 Dominic Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society in Third-Century ad 
E gypt (Cam bridge, 1991), quote on p. 3 . 

93 Philae no. 416, in F. LI. Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Graffiti of the 
Dodecaschoenus (Oxford, 1937), 114-19 (AD 253). 

99 See Jones, History of Rome, 327-30. 
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(260-61), who were recognized in Egypt as far south as Coptos. With their 
defeat, the Alexandrian mob compelled the prefect Aemilianus to accept 
imperial honors. Aemilianus successfully repelled Blemmye raids, which 
now extended beyond Lower Nubia into the Thebaid. By August 262, he 
had been defeated by the forces of Gallienus in pitched street battles across 
Alexandria that devastated the city and reduced its population by approxi- 
mately two-thirds. 95 

Following the murder of Gallienus, the reigns of Claudius Gothicus 
(268-70), Quintillus (270) and Aurelian (270-75) found Egypt a source of 
contention between Rome and Zenobia, Queen of the rebellious state of 
Palmyra. Zenobia’s son Vaballathus was proclaimed joint ruler in the East 
by Aurelian, but Palmyra declared independence in 271 and held Egypt for 
much of that year before it was recaptured by the Roman general, and future 
emperor. Probus. Palmyra and Alexandria revolted again in 272, now at the 
instigation of Firmus, a wealthy Alexandrian merchant with reputed 
economic ties to the Blemmyes. 96 After reducing Palmyra, Aurelian besieged 
Alexandria and forced the suicide of Firmus. In gratitude, Oxyrhynchus 
presented a golden statue of victory to the emperor. 97 

The reign of Tacitus (275-76) is unnoted in Egypt, and the elevation of 
his brother Florian (276) was successfully contested by Probus (276-82), 
backed by the Egyptian legions. Blemmye raiders continued to threaten 
Upper Egypt, penetrating as far north as Coptos and Ptolemais before they 
were defeated by Probus. The victorious Roman legions were then assigned 
to ignominious dike repair, reflecting the deterioration of the local infra- 
structure which continued unabated in the reigns of Carus (282-83), 
Carinus (283-85) and Numerian (283-84). 

The first systematic reorganization was undertaken by Diocletian 
(284-305), who in 293 converted the empire into a “Tetrarchy” under two 
Augusti (Diocletian in the East, Maximian in the West) assisted by two 
Caesars (Galerius and Constantius Chlorus, respectively). Provinces 
throughout the empire were subdivided so that they doubled in number. 
These smaller units were grouped into thirteen dioceses under vicars ( vicarii ), 
with primary control granted to four praetorian prefects, each subject to a 
tetrarch. In Egypt, the Thebaid was made a distinct province. This frac- 
tioning of administrative units continued throughout the fourth and fifth 
centuries, while Egypt was reunited as a diocese of six provinces by about 
371. 98 With smaller provinces, traditional nomes lost their administrative 
significance, and by 308 these were supplanted by subunits labeled pagii. 

95 See J. Grafton Tait, “Aemilianus the ‘Tyrant’,” Journal of Egyptian Archaeology , 10 

(1924), 80-82. 

96 So Milne, History of Egypt, 76. 

97 Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 39-40 and 44. 

9K Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 78-81. 
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Financial reform was also attempted on a wide scale. In an effort to 
combat inflation, Diocletian decreed maximum limits upon prices and 
salaries throughout the empire, and the system of taxation was revised to give 
consideration to differences in soil and harvest. Adopted in Egypt in 297, the 
new taxation system had a variable rate determined annually, “the first 
budget in the history of finance.” 99 After the reforms of Diocletian, Egypt 
lost much of the idiosyncratic character that it had retained since Augustus. 
For the first time in Roman Egypt, authority was divided between a civil 
administrator ( praeses ) and a military governor (dux), and Egyptian coinage 
was now integrated within the broader imperial system. Nevertheless, Egypt 
proved restive, and in 293, while Diocletian proposed his reforms, Coptos 
revolted and was destroyed by Galerius, the new Caesar of the East. 

An Alexandrian revolt followed (297-98), instigated by one Lucius 
Domitius Domitianus and his deputy Achilleus. Diocletian personally super- 
vised the eight month siege of the ravaged city. The conclusion of the revolt 
was commemorated by the erection of the column erroneously known today 
as “Pompey’s Pillar,” which once bore an equestrian statue of the 
emperor. 100 Diocletian’s visit continued with an inspection of the southern 
frontier post at Philae, where a defensive gateway was constructed in his 
name. Acknowledging Rome’s inability to eradicate Blemmye razzias in 
Lower Nubia, Diocletian formally withdrew from the Dodecaschoenus, 
fixing the new border at Aswan. The lost territory, accompanied by annual 
subsidies, was ceded to the Noba tribe as a buffer against further Blemmye 
encroachment. A record of the emperor’s visit, and the inadequacy of the 
local administration’s preparations for it, survives in a papyrus from 
Panopolis dating to 298. 101 

In 302, Diocletian returned to Egypt. In the last visit by a reigning 
emperor, he distributed free bread to the population of Alexandria and 
inveighed against the alien religion of Manichaeism. The following year, the 
emperor’s fear of seditious cults prompted the bloodiest assault against 
Christianity, after a hiatus of some forty years. Known as the “Great 
Persecution” to Christian authors, the purge was particularly virulent in 
Egypt under prefects Sossianus Hierocles (310), noted by Eusebius, and 
Satrius Arrianus (304-07), the caricatured villain of numerous Coptic 
maryrdoms. 102 Later Coptic church estimates of 144,000 to 800,000 
martyrs may well be inflated but clearly reveal the intensity of the persecu- 

99 Jones, History of Rome, 267-68. 

100 Cf. the explanations in Milne, History of Egypt, 82, and Bowman , Egypt After the 
Pharaohs, 45. 

101 P. Beatty Panop. 1.167-79; see Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 77-78. For the 
suggestion that this territory was ceded to Meroe, rather than to the Noba, see Welsby, 
Kingdom of Kush, 71. 

102 Reymond and Barns, Four Martyrdoms, 7, 145. 
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tion. From the sixth century to the present, 103 the Coptic calendar has dated 
not from the birth of Christ, but from the “Era of the Martyrs,” calculated 
retrospectively from Diocletian’s accession in 284. In stark contrast, Diocle- 
tian received full pharaonic honors at Armant on the Buchis stela of 295, 
and in later years an artificial “Era of Diocletian” would be used reveren- 
tially to avoid mention of Christian emperors. 104 Following the abdication 
of Diocletian and Maximian in 305, the persecutions continued unrelent- 
ingly until a deathbed decree of religious toleration by Galerius 
( 3 ° 5 -11 )- 105 

After a generation, the fragile Tetrarchy rapidly succumbed to personal 
rivalries in both West and East. In Italy, Maxentius had ousted Severus II as 
Augustus in 307, before his own defeat by “Caesar” Constantine at the 
celebrated battle of Milvian Bridge in 312. Maximin Daia (310-313), who 
had been Eastern Caesar from 305 to 310, contested the office of Augustus 
with Licinius (308-24), a military associate of the deceased Galerius. Ruling 
from Egypt to Asia Minor, Maximin strongly encouraged traditional cults 
throughout the East, creating a new hierarchy of the Pagan clergy under 
provincial high priests. Although this clerical reform is often assumed to 
have been modeled upon Christian practice, strong Egyptian influence has 
been noted in the role of priestesses and the stipulation that clerical 
vestments be of white linen. 106 Such Egyptian influence in the broader Pagan 
defense is to be expected, as the native clergy increasingly dominated 
Alexandrian “Greek” philosophical schools, producing the hybrid “Her- 
metic” Corpus of theoretical speculation and the “Magical” collections of 
practical theurgy. 107 

As the last aggressively Pagan emperor in the East, Maximin Daia is 
correspondingly the final emperor to be officially acknowledged in hiero- 
glyphic texts. At the site of Tahta in Middle Egypt, blocks from a ruined 
temple preserve his cartouches beside a fragmentary offering scene. 108 With 

103 The earliest known use of the Era of the Martyrs dates to 522723; see Jean-Claude 
Grenier, “La stele funeraire du dernier taureau Bouchis (Caire JE 3 1901 = Stele 
Bucheum 20),” Bulletin de I’Institut Franfais d’Archeologie Orientate, 83 (1983), 205, 
n. 2. 

104 Grenier, “La stele funeraire,” 204-5; Bagnall and Worp, The Chronological Systems 
of Byzantine Egypt (Zutphen, 1978), 43-49. 

1 05 Eusebius, History of the Church, VIII. 1 7; see Jones, History of Rome, 335-36. 

106 Henri Gregoire, “L’Enigma de Tahta,” Chronique d'Egypte, 15, no. 29 (1940), 122, 
123, n. 2. 

107 Garth Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes (Cambridge, 1986), 167-68, 182-86; Brian P. 
Copenhaver, Hermetica (Cambridge, 1992), li-lix; Jean-Pierre Mahe, Hermes en 
haute-Egypte, 2 vols. (Quebec, 1978-82); Ritner, “Egyptian Magical Practice,” 
3358-71; Jean Maspero, “Horapollon et la fin du paganisme egyptien,” Bulletin de 
I’Institut Franfais d’Archeologie Orientate, 11 (1914), 163-95. 

108 Jean Capart, “L’Enigma de Tahta,” Chronique d’Egypte, 15, no. 29 (1940), 45-50; 
and Henri Gregoire, “L’Enigma de Tahta,” 119-23. 
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the full titulary Valerius Maxi(mi)nus Caesar, it is suggested that these 
blocks date from 305 to 310, before his proclamation as Augustus, 109 but 
hieroglyphic texts are not scrupulous regarding titular distinctions of the 
Tetrarchy. 110 A stela at Aberdeen (no. 1619) recording the burial of a 
mother of Buchis at Armant is dated to year eight of Caesar Maxi(mi)nus, 
his penultimate year as Augustus (3 1 1/12). 111 

In 313, Maximin crossed with his army into Thrace, but was defeated by 
Licinius at Tzirallum beside the Erghen river. Retreating to Tarsus, Maximin 
became ill and died, yielding authority to the first pro-Christian emperor in 
the East. The same year, Constantine issued the Edict of Milan in the West, 
granting religious toleration for Christians and Pagans, and Licinius adopted 
the new policy that summer. 112 For Egyptian Christianity, 313 marks the 
baptism of Pachomius (ca. 292-346), the former soldier who would devise 
the first coenobitic monastic regulations at the abandoned village of Taben- 
nesi, a former cult site of the goddess Isis. 

The reign of Licinius in Egypt (313-324), while relatively long, is little 
documented. It is during his rule that the Pagan “Era of Diocletian” is first 
noted in dates of the Buchis bull born in 316/317 (“year 33 of Diocletian”) 
and enthroned in 322/323 (“year 39 of Diocletian”). 113 Diocletian’s Nubian 
strategy proved unsuccessful, and Blemmye plundering resumed, so that the 
new monastery of Tabennesi was harassed between 323 and 346. 114 Licinius 
is said to have turned against the Christian clergy with restrictive measures 
in 320 and 321, 115 and worsening relations with Constantine provoked 
open hostilities from 316. Defeated by Constantine in 324, Licinius was 
captured and executed. 

During the reign of Constantine as sole emperor (324-337), the transfor- 
mation of the “Roman” into the “Byzantine” empire was all but complete. 
The radical reforms of the army, finance and administration begun by 
Diocletian were pursued and extended, and the divide between East and 
West intensified. A new taxation system was introduced in 313, with fifteen- 
year tax-cycles termed “indictions” calculated retrospectively from 312. In 
331, the emperor formally transferred the imperial capital from Rome to 
Constantinople, the former Byzantium, on the Bosphorus, and the Latin 
principate conceived by Augustus evolved into an empire increasingly Greek. 



104 Gregoire, “L’Enigma de Tahta,” 1 19. 
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Most importantly, Constantine’s empire increasingly favored Christianity, 
though the emperor himself was baptized only a week before his death. 

In 325, shortly after his accession as sole emperor, Constantine acted as 
arbiter during the Council of Nicaea, convened to determine the divinity of 
Christ. The need for the council might have halted an intended visit by the 
emperor to Egypt, as suggested by texts from Oxyrhynchus detailing 
preparations for an imperial reception. Attended by 220 bishops, the council 
issued the Nicene Creed, thereby vindicating Athanasius of Alexandria 
against the “heretic” Arian, who had denied that Christ was “of one 
substance with the Father.” The subsequent refusal by Athanasius to 
reinstate the humbled Arian led to a feud with Constantine, exacerbated by 
reports that Athanasius had presumed to levy taxes for his church. The 
banishment of the Alexandrian bishop in 335, associated with a revolt led by 
one Philumenos, established a pattern of hostility that would characterize 
church-state relations in Egypt for the remainder of the Byzantine occupa- 
tion. Athanasius would be expelled from his see five times before his death in 
373. His zeal for orthodoxy further aggravated the local Meletian schism, 
concerning the rehabilitation of Christians who had recanted during the 
former persecutions. 116 

Notwithstanding the new doctrinal conflicts, Egyptian monasticism ex- 
panded with official patronage, and in 330 Macarius (“the Great”) founded 
the complex of monasteries still thriving in the Wadi Natrun. On the basis of 
onomastics, 330 has been considered a watershed year in Egypt, with 
Christianity claiming 50 percent of the population, increasing to 80 or 90 
percent by the end of the century. This estimate seems excessive; other 
tabulations suggest less than 25 percent conversion by 350, with 50 percent 
by 388. 117 

Despite the rapid growth of Christianity under Constantine, centers of 
Paganism persisted in Alexandria and the Egyptian countryside. Thebes lost 
in stature to Panopolis, home of the philosopher Zosimos ( floruit ca. 300) 
and several distinguished sacerdotal families. 118 The religious complexity of 
the period is epitomized by the fortunes of the Panopolite family of Aurelius 
Petearbeschinis, whose eldest son, Aurelius Horion, was high priest of the 
ithyphallic local deity Min, while his brother Harpocration was official 
panegyrist at the imperial court in Constantinople. 119 

116 Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 49. 

117 R. Bagnall, “Religious conversion and onomastic change in early Byzantine Egypt,” 
The Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists, 19 (1982), 105-23; but cf. 
Ramsay MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire (ad 1 00-400) (New Haven, 
1984), 156-57, n. 41; and Bowman, Egypt After the Pharaohs, 47. 

118 For the decline of Thebes, see John Tait, “Theban Magic,” in S. P. Vleeming (ed.), 
Hundred-Gated Thebes (Leiden, 1995, 169-82. For Zosimos, see Howard M. 

Jackson, Zosimos of Panopolis on the Letter Omega (Missoula, MT, 1978), 3-5. 

119 Sources in Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes, 174. 
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Constantius (337-61), the son and successor of Constantine in the East, 
was a committed follower of Arianism, and his repeated quarrels with 
Athanasius dominated imperial policy toward Egypt. The emperor’s non- 
conciliatory religious views did, however, affect the legacy of pre-Christian 
Egypt. At Armant, the Buchis bull who had been born in the unrecognized 
reign of Licinius was buried in 340, in “year 57 of Diocletian.” This is the 
last preserved royal cartouche and certainly the last interred Buchis as well. 
The catacombs were subsequently ransacked and this stela “exorcised” by 
the painted addition of three red crosses and the repeated name of Jesus 
Christ. 120 While such outrages probably date from the proscription of Pagan 
cults under Theodosius I, it is under Constantius in 341 that official 
toleration for Christianity devolves into formal persecution of traditional 
religions: “Let superstition come to an end, and the insanity of sacrifices be 
abolished.” 121 From 353, a series of imperial edicts resulted in prohibitions 
on cultic ceremonies and enforced temple closings. In 359, an oracle of the 
god Bes at Abydos foretold the end of his reign, and Constantius decreed an 
(unsuccessful) abolition of oracles throughout the empire. He died two years 
later, marching against his rebellious cousin Julian. 122 

At the accession of Julian (361-63), Paganism regained the official 
patronage of the imperial court. In Egypt, the Alexandrian mob used the 
occasion to murder the Arian bishop George, who had been imposed upon 
the city by Constantius in 357. Throughout the empire, Julian attempted to 
defend and rehabilitate deteriorating temples. The military commander 
Artemius, accused of plundering the Alexandrian Serapeum, was recalled to 
court and executed. Athanasius was now banished not merely from Alexan- 
dria, but from the whole of Egypt. He withdrew instead into the Thebaid 
until the death of Julian while on campaign against the Persians. 

The short reign of Jovian (363-64) allowed the return of Athanasius, who 
thereafter maintained his see despite the elevation of the Arian emperor 
Valens (364-78), co-founder of the Valentinian dynasty. Less daunting than 
his predecessor, the next bishop, Peter, was imprisoned and replaced by an 
Arian. The ensuing schism was further compounded by an attempted 
military draft of monks. Among the new monks in 370/71 was Shenute of 
Atripe (ca. 348-466), a future abbot of the White Monastery at Sohag and 
preeminent Coptic stylist and zealot. 123 In 373, a Demotic inscription at the 
temple of Philae (“year 90 of Diocletian”) recorded an incursion of the 

120 Grenier, “La stele funeraire,” 207-08. 

121 Jones, History of Rome, 344; Pierre Chuvin, A Chronicle of the Last Pagans 
(Cambridge, MA, 1990), 36-38. 

122 Ammianus Marcellinus, XIX. 12. 3-16; see Alexandre Piankoff, “The Osireion of Seti 
I at Abydos during the Greco-Roman Period and the Christian Occupation,” Bulletin 
de la Societe d’Archeologie Copte, 15 (1958-60), 125-49. 

123 David N. Bell, The Life of Shenute by Besa (Kalamazoo, MI, 1983), 7-8. 
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Blemmyes into the Kharga Oasis. 124 Perhaps encouraged by the Persian 
Shapur II, both Blemmyes and Saracens raided monasteries in the Sinai 
during the same year. Valens disappeared during a rout of the Roman army 
by invading Visigoths in Thrace. 

Theodosius I (379-395) announced in 380 that the Nicene faith pro- 
pounded by Alexandria and Rome was the only true religion, thus ending 
imperial support for Arianism, which now spread among the Germanic 
tribes in the West. The emperor’s subsequent campaign against various 
“heresies” was championed in Alexandria by the Patriarch Theophilus 
(385-411). On February 24, 391, by an edict addressed to Rome from 
Milan, Theodosius abruptly banned all expressions of Paganism throughout 
the empire. 125 A second edict of June 16 was addressed specifically to 
Alexandria and Egypt. 

In an act of provocation, Theophilus attempted to convert a local temple 
into a church. Sacred relics were discovered and paraded in the streets, 
instigating riots between Christians and Pagans. Theophilus now sacked the 
prestigious Alexandrian Serapeum, into which the Pagans, led by the 
philosopher Olympius, had fled. 126 The suburban Serapeum at Canopus 
(Abu Qir) was also pillaged, and monks settled amid its ruins. Later Coptic 
legends romanticized the bishop’s ability to reap gold from ruined 
temples. 127 In time, the Serapeum was converted into a church of Saint John 
the Baptist, while the Canopus temple became the church of Saints Cyril and 
John. Throughout Egypt, the same fate was visited upon the ancient temples, 
and the remains of intrusive churches are clearly evident at Dendera, Esna, 
Luxor, Medinet Habu and elsewhere. The policy was officially sanctioned 
by Shenute and examples were extolled in Coptic legend: 

Thus then at the site of a shrine to an unclean spirit, it will henceforth be a shrine 
to the Holy Spirit. And if previously it is prescriptions for murdering man’s soul 
that are therein . . . the dogs and cats, the crocodiles and frogs, the foxes, the 
other reptiles, the beasts and birds, the cattle, etc. ... it is the soul-saving 
scriptures of life that will henceforth come to be therein. 128 

I2 ‘* Philae, no. 371; in Jehan Desanges, “Les raids des Blemmyes,” 32-34. The graffito is 
one of four dated to 373 after a gap of a century; see Griffith, Catalogue of Demotic 
Graffiti, 10, 103-5 (nos. 369-372). 

125 Jones, History of Rome, 345. 

126 For the five versions of the story, see John Holland Smith, The Death of Classical 
Paganism (New York, 1976), 168-73. See also the papyrus illustration in R. E. Witt, 
Isis in the Graeco-Roman World (Ithaca, NY, 1971), 230, fig. 68. 

127 Laszlo Kakosy, “A Christian Interpretation of the Sun-disk,” in M. Heerma Van Voss, 
et al. (eds.), Studies in Egyptian Religion Dedicated to Professor Jan Zandee (Leiden, 
1982), 70-75; Georgio Zoega, Catalogus Codicum Copticorum Manuscriptorum, 2nd 
edn. (Leipzig, 1903), 50-51. 

128 Dwight W. Young, “A Monastic Invective Against Egyptian Hieroglyphs,” in Dwight 
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The summer after the dismantling of the Serapeum there was an exception- 
ally high Nile and, in consequence of this perceived blessing, a large number 
of conversions. 

Many of Alexandria’s Pagan intellectuals thereafter fled the city, including 
Ammonius, “priest of the ape (Thoth)” and the poet Claudian, whose work 
bears the stamp of native theology. 129 Though proscribed, Paganism was not 
yet dead. On August 24, 394, the last dated hieroglyphic inscription was 
carved at the frontier temple of Philae, recording the birth festival of Osiris 
in year 1 10 (of Diocletian). 130 

Arcadius (395-408), the eldest son of Theodosius, further formalized the 
distinctions between the Eastern and Western empires and is often credited 
with being the first true Byzantine emperor. Traditional worship at Philae 
continued unabated, as evidenced by a Demotic graffito of year 124 of 
Diocletian (407/08) memorializing the worship of a “Chief of Secrets of 
Isis.” 131 The reign of Theodosius II (408-50) was dominated by a new 
doctrinal struggle between Cyril “the Great” of Alexandria and the court 
prelate Nestorius, who denied to Mary the title of “Theotokos,” or 
“Mother of God.” As a result of the rhetorical skills of Cyril and the 
physical backing of Shenute and his monks, Nestorius was condemned at 
the Council of Ephesus in 431 and banished to the Kharga Oasis in 435. He 
died in Egypt after 451, having survived captivity during Blemmye raids 
that had sent 20,000 refugees to Shenute’s White Monastery. More 
significant for Coptic history was the “Monophysite” controversy at the 
Second Council of Ephesus in 449. Officially appointed to resolve a dispute 
regarding the humanity of Christ, the council was rather the setting for a 
political contest between Alexandria, Rome and Constantinople, whose 
Patriarch Flavian had initiated charges against a local archimandrite, 
Eutychus. Backed by the Alexandrian Patriarch Dioscorus I (444-454/58), 
Eutychus was vindicated over objections outlined in a tardily sent “Tome” 
of Pope Leo. Marking the pinnacle of Alexandria’s theological influence, 
the council would be repudiated by Rome and Constantinople in the 
following reign. 

The intemperate fury directed against perceived heretics fell upon promi- 
nent Pagans as well. In 415, the philosopher Hypatia was dragged naked 
through the streets of Alexandria before she was murdered by a mob of 



Lexa, La Magie dans I'Egypte Antique, vol. II (Paris, 1925), 217-22; Zoega, 
Catalogus Codicum, 533-34, 100-102; and Piankoff, “The Osireion of Seti I,” 
1*5-49- 

129 Philippe Derchain, “A propos de Claudien Eloge de Stilichon, II, 424-436,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache and Altertumskunde, 81 (1956), 4-6; Fowden, The 
Egyptian Hermes, 183. 

130 Philae, no. 436; Griffith, Catalogue of Demotic Graffiti, 126-27, and pi- 69. 

131 Philae, no. 364; Griffith, Catalogue of Demotic Graffiti, 102. 
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monks in the church of Saint Michael, the official seat of the Patriarch. 
Pagan philosophy survived under the direction of the native Panopolite 
scholar Horapollo the elder (ca. 408-50) and his descendants Asklepiades, 
Heraiskos (both ca. 425-90) and Horapollo the younger (ca. 450-500). 132 
In a Philae Demotic graffito of 435 (year 152 of Diocletian), one of the last 
known Egyptian priests, Esmet the elder, first prophet of Isis, documented 
his role as “scribe of the divine books.” 133 Among the clients of the ancient 
cults were the Blemmyes and the Noba, whose renewed military actions 
were recorded in barbaric Greek. At the temple of Kalabsha, Silko, king of 
the Noba, left a victory scene and text, while a letter from Qasr Ibrim 
preserves the boasts of the Blemmye king Phonen to Abourni, king of the 
Noba. 134 Though a scourge to Christians, the Blemmyes were romanticized 
heroes to traditionalists. Olympiodorus of Thebes visited them and wrote of 
his pleasant experiences (ca. 425), and the nomads are the subject of a 
fragmentary epic of the late fifth century. 135 

Emperor Marcian (450-57) made two decisions pivotal for Egyptian 
history in 451. A peace treaty was concluded with the Blemmyes, allowing 
them yearly access to the temple of Philae and the right to borrow the cult 
statue for processional oracles. Thus Philae was spared the ravages of 
conversion for almost a century. The Council of Chalcedon was convened in 
retaliation for the Second Council of Ephesus. Dioscorus was now con- 
demned and exiled, ensuring the permanent schism with the Coptic Church 
that persists to this day. Disharmony among the victors of the conference led 
to the further break between Rome and Constantinople only thirty-three 
years later. In 452, the last dated Demotic inscriptions were carved at Philae. 
On December 2, in “year r69 of Diocletian,” Esmet the elder and his like- 
named junior partner recorded their continued service in the- temple, 
probably at the time of the Blemmye visitation. 136 On December 11, the 
final Demotic inscription was carved, labeling “the feet of Petinakht junior,” 
who attended the festivities. 137 Knowledge of Demotic may have lasted 
much later, as suggested by hagiographies of the seventh-century bishop 
Pisentius of Quft, whose “thirty-second wonder” entailed the reading of an 
ancient funerary scroll, prior to his conversation with a resurrected 

132 Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes, 184-86; Roger Remondon, “L’Egypte et la supreme 
resistance au Christianisme (Ve-VIIe siecles),” Bulletin de Vlnstitut Frangais 
d'Archeologie Orientate, 51 (1952), 63-78; Maspero, “Horapollon,” 163-95. 

133 Philae, no. 3 66; Griffith, Catalogue of Demotic Graffiti , 103. 

134 T. C. Skeat, “A Lettter from the King of the Blemmyes to the King of the Noubades,” 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 63 (1977), 159-70. 

135 Remondon, “L’Egypte et la supreme resistance,”, 76-77; Ludwig Stern, “Fragmente 
eines griechisch-agyptischen Epos,” Z eitschrift fur Agyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde, 19 (1881), 70-75. 

136 Philae, no. 365; Griffith, Catalogue of Demotic Graffiti, 102-03. 

137 Philae, no. 377; Griffith, Catalogue of Demotic Graffiti, 106. 
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mummy. 138 The Demotic tale of Seta I was reportedly discovered in the 
grave of a Coptic Christian. 139 

At the accession of Leo I (457-74), the Alexandrian mob tore to pieces 
the court-imposed bishop, Proterius, despised successor to Dioscorus. In 
conformity with the pattern now customary in the Coptic Church, a new 
Patriarch was selected from among the monks. Timothy (“the Cat”) was 
rejected by Leo and Zeno (474-91), continuing the imperial rift with 
Alexandria healed briefly during the interregnum of the monophysite 
Basiliscus (475-76). Zeno returned to power in 476, as the Western empire 
fell to the German Odoacer. In 482, Zeno made an attempt at reconciliation 
by promulgating the “Henoticon,” which rejected both Chalcedon and the 
teachings of Eutychus. The edict was considered a rebuke to papal authority, 
and in 484 the pope excommunicated the Byzantine emperor. In the same 
year, a new revolt against Zeno by the general Ulus implicated the nationa- 
listic Egyptian intellectuals of Alexandria, leading to the interrogation of 
Heraiskos and Horapollo the younger, the probable author of the Hierogly- 
phica, a treatise on the symbolic value of hieroglyphs. 140 

In the reign of Anastasius (491-518), the Persians invaded the Delta but 
failed to occupy Alexandria and withdrew. Pagan authority over the 
Alexandrian university ended in 517, when John Philoponus assumed its 
leadership. 141 Blemmye raids resumed against Upper Egypt, continuing 
under Justin I (518-27). In 540, during the reign of Justinian (527-65), the 
Noba were converted to Christianity in a contest between the missionaries 
of the emperor and those of his monophysite wife, Theodora. Won to the 
Coptic cause, the Noba joined the Byzantine army in crushing the power of 
the Blemmyes. In 543, Justinian dispatched Narses the Persarmenian to close 
the temple of Philae, imprison its priests, and carry off the divine statues to 
Constantinople. The final stronghold of Egyptian religion was rededicated as 
a church, by a ruse according to Coptic legend. 142 As late as 552, a citizen of 
Ombos (Kom Ombo) was discovered repairing sanctuaries for the Blem- 
myes. 143 

From the perspective of traditional Egypt, little need be said of the 



138 Gawdat Gabra Abdel Sayed, Untersuchungen zu den Texten iiber Pesyntbeus Bischof 
von Koptos (569-6} 2) (Bonn, 1984), 309-10; E. A. Wallis Budge, Coptic Apocrypha 
in the Dialect of Upper Egypt (London, 1913), 326-30. 

139 F. LI. Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis (Oxford, 1900), 67. 

140 Jurgen Osing, “Horapollo,” in W. Helck and E. Otto (eds.), Lexikon der Agyptologie, 
vol. II (Wiesbaden, 1977), col. 1275; George Boas, The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo 
(New York, 1950). 

141 Henry Chadwick, The Early Church (London, 1967), 172. 

142 E. A. Wallis Budge, Miscellaneous Coptic Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt 
(London, 1915), Part I, 445-47; Part II, 961-63. 

143 P. Maspero 67004; see Ulrich Wilcken, “Papyrus-Urkunden,” Archiv fiir 
Papyrus forschung, 5 (1913), 443 “ 44 - 
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anarchic reigns of Justin II (565-78), Tiberius II (578-82), Maurice 
(582-602), Phocas (602-10) or Heraclius (610-41). Philae was refortified 
against the Blemmyes in 577, internal brigandage severed the grain supply to 
Alexandria under Maurice, and war returned to Egypt in 609, with the 
revolt of Heraclius against Phocas. In the seventh year of Heraclius (616), 
the Persians successfully invaded Egypt and held it for about ten years. The 
return of Heraclius in 627 ignited older doctrinal differences, which may 
have encouraged Coptic acquiescence or compliance during the Arab 
conquest directed by ‘Amr ibn al-‘As from 640 to 642. To the latter should 
be attributed the final destruction of the remnants of the Alexandrian 
library. 

Following the conquest, the ancient Egyptian legacy survived through the 
intermediaries of Coptic art, eschatology, folklore, and particularly the 
Coptic language, which dominated most local environments even after 705 
when the Umayyad viceroy ‘Abd-Allah ibn 'Abd al-Malik required the use of 
Arabic in all state affairs. 144 As a vehicle for literary and documentary texts, 
Coptic remained in use until the fourteenth century. In the symbolism of the 
modern Coptic Church, Egyptian features still live. 

144 See Budge, Coptic Apocrypha, lxi-lxxii; Marvin Meyer and Richard Smith (eds.), 
Ancient Christian Magic: Coptic Texts of Ritual Power (New York, 1994); and R. K. 
Ritner, “Egyptians in Ireland: A Question of Coptic Peregrinations,” Rice University 
Studies, 62. (197 6), 65-87. 
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Egypt’s population in the early seventh century AD cannot be determined 
with any certainty, but it probably numbered less than the five million 
persons frequently attributed to the province at the height of the Roman 
Empire in the Early Principate. By the year 600, the population may have 
declined to three million; mortality resulting from plagues erupting during 
Justinian’s reign in the sixth century cannot be accurately estimated. 1 Many 
Egyptians were designated “Chalcedonians” or “Monophysites,” but this 
distinction did not represent a genuine cleavage of ethnic identity in 
Egyptian society. 2 An assumption that “Chalcedonian” referred exclusively 
to Greeks rather than to native Egyptians is erroneous. Greek remained an 
important spoken and written language in Egypt, although by the early 
seventh century Coptic was used increasingly in written records. Subliterary 
texts in Coptic dated back to the early third century. 3 

Many other aspects of Egypt’s economy, social structure and spiritual 
outlook during Late Antiquity persisted into the early seventh century. But 
the privatization of public functions by owners of great estates intensified 
from the fourth century, a process that significantly altered institutional 



1 I wish to acknowledge the indispensable aid of a fellowship of the American Research 
Center in Egypt in 1979 and from valuable critical comments of Todd M. Hickey, and 
the help of Professor John F. Oates and the Papyrology Room, Perkins Library, Duke 
University. Fundamental is R. S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton, 199 3). On 
population: Hans-Albert Rupprecht, Kleine Einfuhrung in die Papyruskunde 
(Darmstadt, 199 4), 158. 

2 Ewa Wipszycka argues against any nationalist thesis, in “Le nationalisme a-t-il existe 
dans 1 ’Egypte byzantine?” The Journal of Juristic Papyrology, zz (199Z), 83-1Z8, 
reprinted in Wipszycka, Etudes surle christianisme dans VEgypte de I'antiquite tardive, 
Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum, yz (Rome, 1990), 9-61. 

3 L. S. MacCoull, Coptic Perspectives on Late Antiquity (Aldershot, 1993); E. M. Ishaq, 
“Coptic Language, Spoken,” in A. S. Atiya (ed.), Coptic Encyclopedia, 11 , (New York, 
1991), 604-7; T. G. Wilfong, “Coptic,” in E. M. Meyers (ed.), Oxford Encyclopedia of 
Archaeology of the Near East, II (Oxford, New York, 1997), 65-7. 
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structures during the remaining periods of Byzantine administration. 4 
Members of the social elite could still acquire some familiarity with the 
repertory of Greek authors of antiquity, as testified by the writings of the 
poet Dioskoros of Aphrodito in the sixth century or the historian Theophy- 
lact Simocatta in the early seventh. 5 Theatrical performances in Alexandria 
during the early seventh century continued to entertain audiences that 
included high officials. 6 

The general population was probably quite young, its numbers restricted 
by plague epidemics and widespread infant mortality. Agriculture continued 
as the foundation of the economy. 

The Patriarch of Alexandria, Egypt’s largest city, 7 controlled extensive 
properties and functioned as a prominent communal leader as well as head 
of the Church. The ecclesiastic institution itself changed over the period 
from the fourth to the seventh centuries. The Patriarchate, monasteries and 
religious foundations continued to mature, developing their institutional 
sophistication and acquiring more landed wealth through bequests and gifts. 
By the year 600, the ecclesiastic establishment was more elaborate than it 
had been in the fourth century. Forbidden to alienate its properties, the 
Church rarely lost its landed holdings. Many papyrological, hagiographic or 
historical narrative sources refer to the accumulation of vast wealth by 
ecclesiastical institutions in Egypt. The Patriarchate of Alexandria was the 
prime beneficiary, but several monasteries amassed large estates as well. 8 
Many civilian and military officials envied this growth in ecclesiastic wealth, 
and disputed its propriety. 9 

Among religious minorities, the Jewish community was prominent. 
However, Jews do not appear to have figured significantly in either the 
Persian or Islamic conquests. If they had, Byzantine apologists would 
probably have attempted to attribute the loss of Egypt to them. In contrast 

4 J. Gascou, “Les grands domaines, la cite et l’etat en Egypte byzantine,” Travaux et 
Memoires, 9 (1985), 1-90; J. G. Keenan, “Papyrology and Byzantine Historiography,” 
Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists, 30 (1993), 137-44; cf. 1 . F. Fikhman, 
“De nouveau sur la colonat du Bas-Empire,” Miscellanea papyrologica in occasione del 
bicentenario dell’edizione della Charta Borgiana, Papyrologica Florentina, 19 (Florence, 
>-99°), 159-179- 

5 L. MacCoull, Dioscorus of Aphrodito: His Work and His World (Berkeley, 1988); Julian 
Kruger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit: Studien zur Topographie und Literaturrezeption 
(Frankfurt, Bern, New York, 1990), 144-51. 

6 Miracles of St. Artemios, ed, trans. V. S. Crisafulli and John Nesbitt (Leiden, 1997), 
108-115. 

7 C. Haas, Alexandria in Late Antiquity. Topography and Social Conflict (Baltimore, 
i997)> 46-7- 

8 Jean Gascou and Leslie MacCoull, “Le cadastre d’Aphrodiro,” Travaux et Memoires , 10 
(1987), 102-58; Gascou, Un codex fiscal Hermopolite (P. Sorb. II 69), American Studies 
in Papyrology, 32 (Atlanta, 1994), 57; Wipszycka, Etudes sur le christianisme. 

9 See the bibliographic additions of P. M. Fraser to A. J. Butler, Arab Conquest of Egypt 
(Oxford, 1978), xlvi-xlviii. 
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with assignations of blame in Palestine-Syria, there were no allegations of 
Jewish complicity or incidents of anti-Jewish hostility mentioned as causes 
for the failure of Byzantine forces to bar the Muslims from Egypt. 

Although the intellectual horizons of its rural population may have been 
narrow, Egypt had maintained extensive ties with the external world long 
before the seventh century. 10 Egypt possessed renowned pilgrimage sites. Its 
Mediterranean ports of Alexandria and Pelusium were flourishing. Inhabi- 
tants of its coastal towns and river ports had access to news from around the 
empire, if on a delayed basis because of slow communications. Egypt 
possessed significant transportation hubs, even though the majority of its 
inhabitants were rustics who lived by agriculture and, to a lesser extent, 
pastoralism. 11 The remaining pagan elements on its periphery had probably 
been converted to Christianity by the late sixth century, and its cities no 
longer harbored pagans who were willing to declare their allegiances openly. 
Egypt’s coasts and river shores provided opportunities for contact with 
travelers and merchants from other shores of the Mediterranean. Egyptians 
were still making pilgrimages in the early seventh century to venerate relics 
and religious sites in Palestine. Their visits contributed a measure of 
cosmopolitanism to the province. Those regions were still part of a larger 
late antique cultural world. Some rough and non-Christianized tribes still 
occasionally raided and terrorized communities such as Scete on the western 
edge of the desert as late as the 630s. 12 

While Egypt was not the catalyst for the seminal political and military 
events of the early seventh century, 13 it did assume an important role in the 
broader Byzantine imperial economy in terms of agriculture, commerce and 
artisanal production. Egypt may have contributed as much as 30 percent of 
total imperial tax revenues from the Prefecture of the East. 14 Egypt was an 
integral part of the broader Byzantine and Mediterranean economy, and its 
financial contributions were essential to Byzantine fiscal integrity at the start 
of the seventh century; its grain contributions were crucial to feeding 
Constantinople until about 617. During that year Emperor Heraclius 

10 P. Oxy. LVI 3871 is an unusual documentary example of travel between Alexandria, 
Babylon (Old Cairo) and Constantinople; see J. G. Keenan, “A Constantinople Loan, 
AD 54 1,” Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 29 (1991), 175-82. 

11 J. G. Keenan, “Pastoralism in Roman Egypt,” Bulletin of the American Society of 
Papyrologists z6 (1989), 175-98. 

12 Ugo Zanetti, “La vie de Saint Jean Higoumene de Scete au Vile siecle,” Analecta 
Bollandiana 114 (1996), ch. 20, pp. 338-41, 382-3; Anthony Alcock (ed., trans.), The 
Life of Samuel of Kalamun by Isaac the Presbyter, c. 17-18 (Warminster, 1983), 90-2. 
Pilgrimages: Papyrus 55, Greek Papyri of the Byzantine Period , ed. G. Fantoni 
[Griechische Texte, X, CPRF, X1V|, 107-9. 

13 For overviews, see A. Stratos, Vyzantion ston z’ aiona, 6 vols. (Athens, 1965-1978); 

J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, 2nd edn. (Cambridge, 1997). 

14 M. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy (Cambridge, 1985), 171-2, 
613-18. 
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(610-41), reacting to the Persian conquest of Egypt, suppressed this ancient 
entitlement. The cancellation of the grain dole, following the loss of Egypt, 
inflicted hardships on Constantinople’s inhabitants. There is no scholarly 
consensus as to whether Egyptian contributions of grain to Constantinople 
were temporarily restored after the Byzantine recovery of Egypt in 629 from 
the Persians. 

The Byzantines did care about the fate of Egypt. If one looks at later 
seventh-century scapegoating, Egypt and its loss loomed large in their eyes. 
Whether everyone else of importance in the late 630s and 640s concurred is 
open to question. But a variety of sources attest to the significance of Egypt 
from Constantinople’s point of view, and to acrimonious disputes about 
why and how it fell to the Muslims. There was, however, another perspec- 
tive. 15 The Byzantine Empire had already begun to learn what it was like to 
do without Egypt during the era of the Persian occupation. The empire had 
managed to survive, but at a great cost in terms of lost prestige, foodstuffs, 
population, intellectual life, commerce and craft wealth. 

Egypt experienced widespread disruption in the final decades of Byzantine 
administration. The province had become aware of consequences of events 
outside its borders. First came news of the violent overthrow of Emperor 
Maurice in 602. by the usurper Phokas. According to the Life of the Patriarch 
John the Almsgiver by Leontios of Neapolis (Cyprus), the report allegedly 
took only nine days to reach Alexandria from Constantinople, its rapidity an 
indicator of its urgency. Egypt experienced more fighting and consequent 
loss of life and property by civilians as well as the military, in conflicts 
between the armies and partisans of the usurper Phokas and the rebel 
Heraclius, Exarch of Africa, and his son Heraclius, whose rebellion against 
Phokas commenced in 608, than did any other Byzantine province in the 
years 608-610. 16 Only half a dozen years later the Persian invasion 
interrupted the restoration of stability in Egypt. Egypt returned to Byzantine 
authority in late 629 but in another five years the Muslim menace became 
apparent and cast its shadow over Egypt well before Muslim armies actually 
invaded the province. 

A detailed review of the Muslim conquest of Egypt between late 639 and 
645 is inappropriate here. The analysis of A. J. Butler is still valuable, but 
has been superseded with respect to Byzantine sources by new papyrological 
discoveries, and by a new understanding of the larger Byzantine context and 
of late Roman history overall. In the case of Arabic sources, many texts have 
been edited - such as the critical work of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam: History of the 

15 W. E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests (revised paperback, 

Cambridge, 1995), 205, 217. See also D. M. Olster, Roman Defeat, Christian 

Response, and the Literary Construction of the Jew (Philadelphia, 1994). 

16 D. M. Olster, T he Politics of Usurpation in the Seventh Century (Amsterdam, Las 

Palmas, 1993). 
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Conquest of Egypt, about which Butler and Leone Caetani had only 
imperfect knowledge - and newer critical methodologies in approaching the 
texts and their tradents have been developed. 17 

Egypt’s Byzantine defense forces in the early seventh century, including 
irregulars, may have numbered 25-30,000 - roughly the same size as earlier 
Roman contingents stationed there. These were not elite troops; most were 
probably of Egyptian origin. Maritime communications were the principal 
means by which Egypt and Constantinople remained in contact. Byzantium 
controlled the Mediterranean and had the capacity to shift elite troops by 
sea to Egypt from districts surrounding Constantinople. Other strong forces 
might be sent from Numidia overland or from Syria-Palestine, either by land 
(the Via Maris) or by sea, in ships that skirted the Mediterranean coast. 18 
One may wonder how easily troops from the Balkans or Thrace could have 
adjusted to unfamiliar military service conditions in Egypt (climate, health, 
terrain, diet, availability and quality of water). Byzantine military forces 
garrisoned in Egypt had never been the empire’s best troops, who were not 
recruited from or stationed there. Egypt was not a major center of Byzantine 
military unrest, which mostly occurred on its eastern frontier with Persia or 
in the Balkans. 19 

Echoes of spirituality in Egypt on the eve of the conquest appear in some 
writings of the hagiographer John Moschus, and in the biographies of 
Patriarch John the Almsgiver (610-19) and the Coptic Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Benjamin (626-55). Scattered remarks by them indicate the 
founding of new churches and dedications in Egypt, and the appeal of 
Christian saints, festivals and bishops. At the end of Byzantine rule, 
Christian values still caused a banker to drop his career for an ecclesiastic 
calling. 20 

The Heraclian dynasty (610-11), or some of its members, hoped for 
assistance from north Africa, just as Heraclians had previously resisted the 
usurper Emperor Phokas (602-10) and had stood firm against the Persians 
who had overrun Egypt (617-29). In Egypt it is possible that some might 

17 Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, Futub Mi$r, ed. Charles C. Torrey (New Haven, 1922). The 
absence until 1922 of this critical edition is significant. See esp. vol. 4 of L. Caetani, 
Annali dell’lslam, 10 vols. (Milan, U. Hoepli, 1905-26; reprint, Hildesheim, 1972). 

IS Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests, 40; J. Maspero, Organisation 
militaire de I’Egypte byzantine (Paris, 1912), 117-18; Kaegi, “Byzantine Logistics: 
Problems and Perspectives,” in J. Lynn (ed.). Feeding Mars (Boulder, 1993), 39~55; 

Jean Gascou, “L’Institution des bucellaires,” Bulletin de I’lnstitut franqais 
d’Archeologie Orientate au Caire, 76 (1976), 143-56; O. Schmitt, “Die Bucellarii. Eine 
Studie zum militarischen Gefolgschaftswesen in der Spatantike,” Tyche, 9 (1994), 
147 - 74 - 

19 W. E. Kaegi, Byzantine Military Unrest, 471-84}: An Interpretation (Amsterdam, Las 
Palmas, 1981). 

20 Stephanos Efthymiadis, “Living in a City and Living in a Scetis: The Dream of 
Eustathios the Banker,” Byzantinische Forschungen, 21 (1995), 11-29. 
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have regarded north Africa as a possible bulwark against invasion, because 
the Persians had not overrun that region. The Heraclian dynasty had, after 
all, emerged from north Africa to seize imperial power, and this last fact 
might have encouraged some observers to look west, however unrealisti- 
cally, for military rescue. 

With due regard for lacunae in the primary sources on the Islamic 
conquest, many scholars would argue that they are superior to those for the 
conquest of Syria or Mesopotamia. In some respects historians of the Arab 
conquest of Egypt are better informed because of more diverse primary 
sources than for Syria and Palestine; some papyri have survived, as have 
contemporary Christian sources such as John of Nikiu . 21 On the other hand, 
the Muslim Iraqi tradents did not pay as much attention to Egypt as to Iraq. 



21 Jean Gascou, “De Byzance a l’lslam ,” Journal of the Economic and Social History of 
the Orient, z 6 (1983), 97-109. It is inappropriate here to survey papyri in detail, but 
among the important ones of relevance, there are esp. P. Oxy. LVIII3959, in J. R. Rea 
(ed.). The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Egypt Exploration Society, Graeco-Roman Memoirs, 

78 (London, 1991), 58: 116-18, dated to 6zo CE; but see also others in series 3940-62, 
esp. 74-1Z9; also papyrus 413Z in T. Gagos et al. (eds.), Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. 61, 
Graeco-Roman Memoirs, 81 (1995), 137-38; P. Sorb. II 69 in Jean Gascou, Un codex 
fiscal Hermopolite (P. Sorb. II 69), American Studies in Papyrology, 3Z (Atlanta, 1994); 
P. Hamb. 56 (on which see Roger Remondon, “P. Hamb. 56 et P. Lond. 1419 (notes 
sur les finances d’Aphrodito du Vie siecle au VUIe siecle),” C hronique d’Egypte 40 
(1965), 401-30; early seventh-century archiveof Makarios, Arsinoite nome, on which 
see Georgina Fantoni (ed.), vol. 10, Creek Papyri of the Byzantine Period, Corpus 
Papyrorum Raineri (CPRF) XIV, 62-75 and papyrus 55, 107-8 (Vienna 1989); archive 
of Philemon and Thekla (622-47 CE), on which see A. A. Schiller, “The Budge Coptic 
Papyrus of Columbia University and Related Greek Papyri of the British Museum,” 
Actes du Xe Congres International des Papyrologues (Warsaw, 1964), 193-200; early 
seventh-century archive of John the apaitetes, Arsinoite nome, on which see Monika 
Hasitzka, Michael Muller, B. Palme et al., Corpus Papyrorum Raineri vol. 10, 
Griechische Texte 7 (1986), 21-56; early seventh-century archive of Aurelius 
Pachymios, Panopolis [Akhmlm, in upper Egypt, north of LuxorJ, in Friedrich Preisigke 
et al. Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aits Agypten (SB) 1: 4503-5, 374-376 
(Strasbourg, 1915); and papyri from the Monastery of Epiphanius published by W. E. 
Crum, H. E. Winlock, The Monastery of Epiphanius (New York, 1926), I— 11 ; BCU 314 
(HerakleopolisJ; 370 [Arsinoe] = Agyptische Urkunden aus den Koniglichen Museen zu 
Berlin, Griechische Urkunden (Berlin, 1895-98), I, II; P. Ross, iii, 51; SB 4662, 9461; P. 
Lond. i, 113, 6 (b), F. G. Kenyon (ed.). Creek Papyri in the British Museum (London, 
1893), 1: 114-15; P- Flor. 306 in Girolamo Vitelli (ed.), Papiri Greci Egizii, 3: Papiri 
Fiorentini (Milan, 1915), No. 306, p. 40 [Oct/Nov 635] SB 4488; P. Lond. 1012, in 
Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 3, 265-267; P. Lond. 113, 10, in 
Kenyon, Creek Papyri in the British Museum, 1: 222-224; SB 6271 (Berlin, 1926): 44- 
45, which is dated 640/641, from Apollonos Magna [Idfu, in the ThebaidJ; esp. P. 

Lond. 113, 10; CPRF 556; SB 9748=CPRP 552; SB 97<\9=CPRF 553; SB 9755 =CPRP 
554; SB 9j$i=CPRF 559; SB 9752=CPRF 560; SB 9753 =CPRF 561, from Friedrich 
Preisigke, F. Biiabel, contd. by Emil Kiessling, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus 
Agypten (Wiesbaden, 1965), 8: 86-9, 89-90; all of these last are from Herakleopolis 
Magna, or modern Ihnasiyat al-madlna, in the Fayyum area. 
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Similar problems emerge in evaluating Muslim traditions concerning Egypt 
as in other early Islamic traditions. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 871) is a 
relatively early compiler, and his account depends on an Egyptian school of 
traditionists. As we learn from Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s History, Ibn Lahl'a 
(715-790) preserved early traditions of this school for the final moments of 
Byzantine Egypt. 22 

Christian historians in Egypt were writing long after these events. John of 
Nikiu, a contemporary, was an exception, but his text has survived in a 
faulty Ethiopic transmission. 23 Byzantine chroniclers such as Nikephoros 
and Theophanes 24 do not draw directly on Egyptian sources, but instead use 
materials such as the work of Theophilus of Edessa that were probably 
compiled in northern Syria or Constantinople. These sources transmit 
traditions that tend to represent events in terms of personalities. Latin 
sources are of little assistance. However important they are for other aspects 
of seventh-century history, Armenian sources, such as Sebeos, barely 
mention Egypt. Greek hagiography provides broader information, but does 
not clarify aspects of the context of the Islamic conquests. Archaeology and 
its ancillary disciplines - epigraphy, sigillography, and numismatics - 
illuminate some of this context but do not clarify complex questions of 
chronology or historical interpretation. The result is an impressionistic 
picture. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam provides traditions that correlate with those of 
Theophanes (so-called Theophanes, or George the Syncellus). 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam claims that Heraclius stiffened Byzantine resistance in 
Egypt, while Theophanes reports that Heraclius had replaced civilian leaders 
such as John Kateas in Osrhoene with Ptolemais and Patriarch Kyros with 
Manuel. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam provides names of traditionists who preserved 
that memory. His tradents from the Egyptian school provide a powerful 
group tradition, although the numbers of its practitioners do not necessarily 
insure its accuracy. These include Yahya ibn Ayyub, who died in 784, and 
Khalid ibn Humayd, who died in 785/6. These last two are early and well 
regarded. The tradition that Heraclius sought to forbid civilian authorities 
from making separate peace terms with the Muslims without previous 
explicit approval from him is plausible. Such traditions, of course, also 
helped to preserve the prestige of the Heraclian dynasty, foisting blame on 



22 R. G. Khoury, ‘ Abd Allah Ibn Lahi'a (97-1 74/715-790). Juge et grand maitre de I’Ecole 
egyptienne (Wiesbaden, 1986). 

23 John, Bishop of Nikiu, Chronicle, trans. R. M. Charles (Oxford, 1916). On Oriental 
Christian sources see Micheline Albert, R. Beylot, et al., Christianismes orientaux. 
Introduction a I’etude des langueset des litteratures (Paris, 1993). 

24 Nikephoros, Short History, ed. and trans. C. Mango (Washington, 1990); Theophanes, 
Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 1 vols. (Leipzig, 1883); Chronicle of Theophanes the 
Confessor, trans. C. Mango and R. Scott (Oxford, 1997). L. I. Conrad, “Theophanes 
and the Arabic Historical Transmission: Some Indications of Intercultural 
Transmission,” Byzantinische Forschungen, 15 (1990), 1-45. 
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others for the military reverses and disasters - and the loss of territory, and 
human or financial resources, but Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam was no tool of a 
Heraclian propaganda machine. Nevertheless, there may be some relevance 
of this tradition to later juridical claims that the Muslims acquired Egypt by 
conquest, making those territories subject to higher taxes. 

The sources warrant caution. They do not give reliable statistics and are 
frequently vague. No direct archival material survives in Egypt, Constanti- 
nople or Cyprus that treats the critical communications between the 
Byzantine imperial government and its leaders in Egypt on the eve of the 
conquests. Nor are there archival materials that indicate policy decisions of 
‘Amr ibn al-‘As, commander of the Muslim victors. Instead we have later 
compilations of traditions which often reflect the tradents’ other agenda or 
their sources. These traditions are often overly simplistic and tend to 
attribute too much responsibility to personalities. There is also a tendency 
for Muslim sources to report, at a later date, events in a scheme of 
classification that makes sense only in terms of later juridical interpretations 
or disputes that were historically inappropriate for Egypt in the 630s and 
640s. Noth plausibly believes that ‘Amr invaded Egypt on his own initiative, 
not on the authorization of Caliph ‘Umar. 2S 

Surviving Byzantine sources at Constantinople probably owe some of 
their information to Arab Christian traditions and transmission. They are so 
fragmentary in their coverage that it would be impossible to understand the 
Muslim conquests of Egypt by relying exclusively on them. 26 Nor do 
collections of Greek epistolography, sermons, speeches, or other literature 
fill in the gap. Muslim sources, for their part, do not rely on credible 
Christian or Byzantine sources. Coptic Christian sources reveal their own 
biases. John of Nikiu provides the most reliable account, which may be 
supplemented with the histories of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and al-Tabari, saints’ 
lives or papyri. The Christian Arab historian Eutychius (Sa‘Td ibn Batrlq) 
provides a late and confused version of the conquest. Although some 
hagiographic traditions exist, they do not celebrate any Christian martyrs 
who fought to the death defending Egypt against the Muslims. The only 
such traditions are from Gaza and they provide no new insights. In contrast 
to the Martyrs of Gaza, there is no record of Christian martyrs of the initial 
Muslim invasion of Egypt. 27 



25 A. Noth, with L. 1 . Conrad, trans. M. Bonner, The Early Arabic Historical Tradition: A 
Source-Critical Study (Princeton, Darwin, 1994), 183-4. Important also is Av. Cameron 
and L. I. Conrad (eds.), Problems in the Literary Source Material, The Byzantine and 
Early Islamic Near East, 1 (Princeton, 1992.), for many relevant papers. 

26 F. M. Donner, The Early Islamic Conquests (Princeton, 1981). 

27 H. Delehaye, “Passio sanctorum sexaginta martyrum,” Analecta Bollandiana, 3 (1904), 
289-307; J. Pargoire, “Les LX soldats martyrs de Gaza,” Echos d'Orient, 8 (1905), 
40-3. 
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The Emperor Heraclius did not visit Egypt, nor had any of his recent 
predecessors. How did that fact affect Egypt’s fate? Heraclius’s family was 
of Armenian extraction, with some familiarity with conditions of service in 
northern Syria, Mesopotamia, the upper Euphrates and Africa Proconsularis, 
but not Egypt. Presumably, Heraclius’s impression of Egypt would have 
relied in part on information from his cousin Niketas, who had reconquered 
it in 608-10, taking it from partisans of the usurper Phokas. Niketas 
presumably also reported to Heraclius his observations about the positive 
and negative features of Egypt with respect to war against an opponent from 
the east who occupied Syria-Palestine. Niketas’s opinions derived from his 
recent experiences in winning a civil war against Bonosus, Phokas’s general, 
and his own abandonment of Egypt to the Persian invaders. 28 Whether the 
historian Theophylact Simocatta, who hailed from Egypt and wrote at the 
court, spoke with Heraclius and his entourage about Egypt cannot be 
ascertained. But there were probably other Egyptians in Heraclius’s entou- 
rage. Heraclius probably acquired better information from Niketas about 
Egypt than had his predecessors, who did not benefit from a trusted cousin’s 
recent service there. Toward the end of his life, Heraclius was probably 
exercising his authority as emperor only intermittently: a worsening medical 
condition impeded his efforts to make rational decisions. 

Egypt remained a vital source of revenues to Constantinople, despite the 
loss of grain for the city, but one ponders the accuracy of information to the 
government in Constantinople about Egypt’s situation, political, military or 
ecclesiastical. How much the Byzantine leadership knew about the Muslim 
invaders and their leadership in Medina is speculative, and the predominant 
perceptions of the Byzantine leaders probably derived from rumors, fear and 
confused reports from refugees. The Senate emerged as an important 
institution at Constantinople during this era, but the nature of its members’ 
knowledge about Egypt is a mystery. 

The consequences of the Persian occupation are complex. 29 The initial 
invasion inflicted little physical damage. The Persians’ evacuation of Egypt 
was peaceful, following the July 629 agreement at Arabissos (southeast 
Anatolia) between Heraclius and Shahrbaraz, the Persian general who had 
conquered Egypt but who then nurtured other ambitions in Persia. The 
Persians seem to have departed swiftly, perhaps within two months of the 



28 On Niketas 7, sv. Nicetas, see F. R. Martindale, Prosopograpby of the Later Roman 
Empire III (Cambridge, 1992), 940-943; C. Mango, “A Byzantine Hagiographer at 
Work: Leontios of Neapolis,” Sitzungsberichte, Osterreichische Akad. d. Wiss., 
philosoph.-hist. Kl., 434 (1984), 15-41. 

29 I owe much to the 1992 University of Chicago seminar paper of T. M. Hickey, 
“Observations on the Sasanian Invasion and Occupation of Egypt,” now being revised 
for publication. 
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629 agreement. 30 The dearth of primary sources prohibits a more precise 
date, and the size of the Persian military occupation force also defies 
estimation. The best Persian troops had probably left Egypt by July 629 to 
accompany Shahrbaraz to the Cilician Gates and the vicinity of Alexan- 
dretta. No more than a skeletal occupation force of Persians remained in 
Egypt, even at the time of Shahrbaraz’s meeting with Heraclius at distant 
Arabissos in that month. Impending friction between Shahrbaraz and the 
Sasanian monarch Khusraw II probably imperiled shipment of supplies to 
the Persian forces in Egypt, who feared reprisals or being cut off there, when 
their situation would have become untenable. Egyptians did not participate 
in any known effort to cast off Persian rule, and no fear of them caused 
Shahrbaraz to evacuate Egypt. His decision was part of his larger plan to 
seize control of Persia for himself and his partisans. 

The Persian occupation was disruptive politically, interrupting the con- 
tinuity of Roman-Byzantine rule, and causing some deterioration of the 
infrastructure. We have few details on the precise organization of the 
Byzantine army in Egypt after the Byzantines reoccupied the province. If the 
situation in Egypt parallels that in Palestine, there may have been an effort 
to restore the situation to what it was immediately before the Persian 
invasion, but not to reimpose any radical reorganization or reform. Unlike 
their presence in Syria or upper Mesopotamia, there are no reports of 
Persian troops remaining in Egypt, even as renegades. Egypt was physically 
more remote from Persia, and Persian soldiers would have been more 
vulnerable there if they had wished to remain. 

No question persists over Shahrbaraz’s conquest of Egypt, although many 
specifics are unclear. The chronology of his dispute with Khusraw II is 
poorly understood: in all likelihood tensions grew unbearable for Shahr- 
baraz after the end of the 626 siege of Constantinople by Avars and the 
Persians. It is also uncertain how Shahrbaraz’s overtures to Heraclius and 
alienation from Khusraw II affected Egypt and its population, but they 
probably resulted in a reduction of violence on the part of Persian troops. 
This cannot be documented, however. While Shahrbaraz’s actions probably 
aroused both Melkite and Coptic hopes, his eyes were on Heraclius and a 
return on his part to triumph in Persia rather than on local improvements in 
relations with Egyptians. No one claims that Egyptian geopolitical issues 
motivated Shahrbaraz’s dispute with Khusraw II or his decision to cooperate 
with Heraclius. Heraclius could not easily ignore Shahrbaraz’s overtures, 
although it is plausible that he remained skeptical of Shahrbaraz’s sincerity 
or future decisions. Shahrbaraz shifted his tactics in the Byzantine-Persian 

30 W. E. Kaegi and P. M. Cobb, “Heraclius, al-Tabari and Shahrbaraz,” to appear in the 

proceedings of the 1995 University of St. Andrews conference on al-Tabari, ed. 

H. Kennedy. 
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conflict when he departed Egypt and drew near to the war’s centers. Egypt 
remained important, but its strategic significance did not equal that of 
northern Syria or upper Mesopotamia for expeditionary armies of the two 
protagonists. The news of Shahrbaraz’s assassination in Persia (633) prob- 
ably evoked no reaction in Egypt, where he no longer wielded any power. 

Egypt remained relatively prosperous after the Persian departure. The 
resumption of coastal trading and the end of the Persian occupation helped 
to revive the economy of Alexandria and other coastal towns, and trade also 
facilitated the spread of news both true and false. Egyptians had not 
considered the Persians to be welcome masters. One can speculate that 
various Arabs, some of whom may have served as couriers and interpreters, 
had learned much about the Persian occupation and evacuation of Egypt. 
The Persian troops under Shahrbaraz who had formerly served in Egypt but 
subsequently moved to northern Syria and Mesopotamia, had probably 
disseminated information, exposing vulnerabilities and opportunities. Arab 
communities which lay astride the lines of Persian communications between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia probably learned about conditions in Egypt and 
passed on some of that information. 31 It is uncertain whether tentative 
Byzantine efforts to open gold mines in the Eastern Desert (most notably, 
Bi’r Umm Fawakhlr) in Justinian’s reign had continued into Heraclius’s. But 
the abortive efforts of the sixth century may have left some expectation of 
great mineral wealth in Egypt even after the mining ceased. Rumors about it 
could have added to the material temptations for a Muslim invasion. 32 

The leading church officials in Egypt were Cyrus/Kyros, the Monothelete 
Patriarch of Alexandria, who arrived from Phasis in 630/31 - the Muqawqis 
of Arabic traditions - and Benjamin, the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria 
after 626. The two intensely disliked each other. Because he is remembered 
as an oppressor, it is difficult to assess Kyros accurately. There is no way to 
evaluate the veracity of later reports that the Prophet had summoned Kyros, 
among other political leaders, to Islam. However, it is plausible that Kyros, 
as Byzantine governor and patriarch, paid tribute to the Muslims to forestall 
invasion. It is also plausible that ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, who led the Muslim 
conquest, accepted such funds. Kyros’s efforts to make peace with ‘Amr 
necessitated commercial taxes. The fact that Kyros could contemplate 
raising so much money through these taxes is an indication of the vitality 
and volume of commerce in the 630s. Furthermore, the dozen or so years of 
Sasanian occupation had not irrevocably damaged such trade. Stories that 
‘Amr first saw Egypt while on a trading visit underscore the commercial 

31 Fundamental on the Arabs on the eve of the Muslim conquests, including their roles as 

intermediaries: I. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century, z vols. 

(Washington, 1995). 

32 Carol Meyer, “A Byzantine Gold-Mining Town in the Eastern Desert of Egypt: Bir 

Umm Fawakhir, 1992-1993,” Journal of Roman Archaeology, 8 (1995), 192-224. 
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importance of Egypt and the familiarity of some Arabs with it. Trade had 
revived sufficiently by the end of the 630s that Kyros believed he could 
garner substantial funds from it. In his own mind, raising taxes would not 
do undue damage to life, stability or values in Egypt. The later Christian 
Arab historians Agapius and Severus also claim that Kyros secured a truce 
for three years in return for tribute payments. Their source presumably 
derived from the work of Theophanes/George Syncellus. An early tradent, 
Harith ibn Yazld al-Hadraml (d. ca. 700), reports via Ibn Lahl'a, according 
to Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, that Abu Bakr made a peace arrangement with Kyros 
for Egypt immediately before the conquests of Syria. 33 This would not be 
inconsistent with other reports in the histories of Nikephoros, Theophanes, 
Michael the Syrian, and Agapius, who draw on Theophilus of Edessa. 34 

It is significant that the Persian evacuation of Egypt did not result from 
any Byzantine campaign from north Africa or from any Byzantine naval 
actions against its coasts, let alone any naval landings. Instead it resulted 
from actions at the center of gravity - in upper Mesopotamia and northern 
Syria and the Caucasus - and a political revolution that brought the 
Emperor Heraclius and the Persian general Shahrbaraz together. So other 
than offering troops, supplies, and other resources from the defense of 
Palestine and Syria against the Persians, earlier historical precedents did not 
offer any clear indication as to how Egypt might defeat the new Muslim 
conquerors of Syria. There was no easy formula to grasp. 

The role of religious strife in Byzantine Egypt deserves attention, espe- 
cially given Kyros’s prominence in it. Coptic memory of the end of Byzantine 
rule is filled with recollections of persecution during Benjamin’s long 
patriarchate. Coptic literature contains hostile references to Arabs, before 
and after the conquest, indicating that not every Copt welcomed Arabs as 
deliverers. And some who originally did soon changed their opinions. It is 
risky to assume that later Coptic attitudes were also those of the time of the 
original conquest. Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam includes a tradition in his history that 
the dissident Patriarch, Benjamin, made separate arrangements with ‘Amr 
ibn al-'A$. We know from him and from the Byzantine historians Theo- 
phanes and Nikephoros that Heraclius rejected the terms Kyros had made 
and deposed him, probably early in 640. 35 The inclusion of this tradition in 
Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam’s history does not guarantee its truth, but merely that it 
was deemed worthy of reporting in light of the late ninth-century situation. 
Some Copts of this later period may have interpreted events in the same 



33 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh M/jr, 53. 

34 Nikephoros, Short History 23, 70-73, 189 (Mango); Theophanes, A.M. 6126 (De Boor 
I, 338); 469-71 (Mango); Michael the Syrian, Chronique , ed. trans. J.-B. Chabot, 4 
vols. (Paris, 1899-1910), II, 425; Agapius of Membij, Patrologia Orientalis 8: 471-74. 

35 Nikephoros, Short History, 189. 
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way, as the contemporary testimony by John of Nikiu suggests. Respective 
transmissions of traditions may have distorted what really happened. 

As the Muslim conquest of Palestine progressed between 634 and 637, 
separation of Egypt by land from the core of Byzantine territory in western 
Asia only made it more difficult to devise a solid land defense. Such a tactic 
had not worked when the Persians overran Palestine and Syria in the early 
600s, and while the Byzantines did not learn from this experience, the 
Muslims had. ‘Amr had conquered Gaza in 637, if we believe the account of 
the Sixty Martyrs of Gaza. While in southern Palestine ‘Amr had time to 
learn about Egypt and was strategically placed to take advantage of Persian 
vulnerabilities there. He could also prevent any other Muslim commander 
from exploiting the situation. It is conceivable that ‘Amr had made a 
provisional arrangement with Kyros of Alexandria, and that in return for 
monetary payments he held off from invading or raiding Egypt. The 
logistical problems of maintaining communications and supplies for troops 
operating in Egypt were not insuperable when the Muslims controlled Gaza 
and its environs. Outposts such as Nessana on the edge of the Negev may no 
longer have been manned. Some of their occupants were of partial Arab 
background, if one can trust their known names. Possession of Palestine 
gave the potential initiative and a range of options to the Muslims. 

Some Byzantine troops from Palestine fled into Egypt after the Byzantine 
defeat there at the hands of the Muslims between 634 and 637, but we 
neither know their precise numbers nor can identify their units. Given their 
defeat by the Muslims, those Byzantine troops and their leaders were too 
demoralized to repel the Muslims from Egypt, nor had they learned from 
their debacles in Syria and Palestine to make any significant contribution to 
their forces defending the province. Their behavior when they retreated into 
Egypt is unclear. The Muslim invasion itself followed the Byzantine loss of 
most of Palestine and Syria; 36 only a few coastal points were still holding out 
against the Muslims on the Syro-Palestinian coast at its inception. The 
invasion of Egypt made their retention even more perilous and ultimately 
irrelevant, and a dynamic of Muslim military success was already evident. 

The Byzantine government faced another challenge. There was no great 
general whom it could trust to devise a successful defense. No officer 
emerged from the disarray of Byzantine forces to win renown or to show 
leadership potential. Admittedly, conditions in Egypt contrasted with those 
in Syria, nor were the soldiery similar. Armenians had served prominently in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, and friendly Arab tribesmen constituted a large 
portion of the Byzantine forces there. In Egypt, the ethnic mix seems to have 
differed. Many local levies were of dubious quality. Some troops from 

,s For a summary of events see P. M. Fraser, “Arab Conquest of Egypt,” in A. S. Atiya 

fed.), Coptic Encyclopedia, 8 vols., I (New York, 1991), 183-89. 
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adjacent parts of north Africa served in Egypt, although not as many as the 
government had wished. Some forces were transported by sea from Thrace, 
but their adjustment to local conditions may have been difficult. 

The overall effect of the Muslim successes in Palestine and Syria, 
especially the fall of Jerusalem and other holy places, cannot have been 
positive, especially after Heraclius had restored the presumed fragments of 
the Cross to their rightful places. Problems of morale were probably created 
within Egypt for both the army and civilians. 37 

Byzantine military commanders were at odds personally, and disagreed 
over whether to make terms with the Muslims or to persist in violent 
resistance. Domentianus, brother-in-law to Kyros, concurred with him 
about the advisability of trying to reach an accommodation with the 
Muslims, but these commanders were occasionally inconsistent, or at least 
opportunistic. Domentianus was later inclined to honor General Valentinus 
and the advisors surrounding the eleven-year-old Emperor Constans II at 
Constantinople, who took a hard line. John of Barka, Marianos and others 
also favored resistance, as did Manuel when he was dispatched to Egypt. 38 
The rationale within the military for Egypt’s defense is not well understood. 
The existence of cleavage is clearly important because it drained support and 
strength for a coherent resistance, and also convinced Muslims that theirs 
was the winning side. 

Disputes among civilian, ecclesiastical and military leaders did not 
account for all internal Byzantine divisions. Serious problems had emerged 
at the imperial capital, Constantinople. The death of Heraclius at the 
beginning of 641 paralyzed Byzantine resistance. 39 Even the Muslim 
tradents Yahya ibn Ayyub (d. 784) and Khalid ibn Humayd reported such a 
tradition. The regency of Heraclius’s widow, Martina, preferred a more 
moderate stance toward the Muslims than did some other factions at the 
court. No confidential memoranda or archival materials survive from 
Constantinople or Egypt concerning this important policy issue. The posi- 
tion taken by Martina’s faction can be explained by a fear that her regency 
was vulnerable to deposition at the hands of a soldier-emperor if fighting 
intensified or if the government suffered further defeats on the battlefield. 
Martina, her sons and partisans could ill afford another Yarmuk, yet there 
was a real danger of another occurring. The regency, in that dangerous 
period when there were minor children of a controversial union, needed an 
interval in which stability could be gained and consolidated. In addition the 
government did not want to be in the position of having to assume 
responsibility for the further loss of important territory. The personal 

37 See B. Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse et Vhistoire de la Palestine an debut du VII siecle 

(Paris, 1992), II, 151-72. 

38 On these generals, see Martindale, Prosopography, 408-9, 704, 829, 811. 

39 D. Misiu, He diatheke ton Herakleiou (Thessaloniki, 1985). 
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opinions about Egypt on the part of the Constantinopolitan Patriarch 
Pyrrhos, Empress Martina or her sons are unknown. 40 Martina’s attitudes 
were probably formed in the circles of Heraclius’s family. She had personal 
knowledge of Syria, but not of Egypt. 

Philagrios, the powerful Koubikoularios (imperial palace chamberlain) 
and Sakellarios (treasurer), urged support for Heraclius’s son, Heraclius 
Constantine III, and grandson, Constans II (descending from his first 
marriage to the late Fabia/Eudocia). 41 He used his financial influence to win 
support of critical military elements with the help of his aide, the ambitious 
Armenian officer Valentinos. This individual was based at Constantinople in 
the service of Heraclius Constantine and Constans. 42 The treasury of the 
sacellum was in the ascendant in the seventh century, following the 
disintegration of the old praetorian prefecture and its financial structure. 
The struggle for succession was acrimonious, and distracted the imperial 
government from any coherent effort to save Egypt. 

It is unclear whether Philagrios ever managed to enforce a new census for 
the entire empire ordered by Heraclius just before his death, or whether he 
even implemented it in Egypt. 43 Its likely date, 640, happens to coincide 
approximately with the recall of Kyros and his ensuing exile. The issue at 
hand was not simply the loss of revenues to the Muslims, but also a powerful 
internal bureaucratic quarrel about the effort to initiate a new census. Kyros 
claimed that he would impose a new commercial tax to compensate for the 
loss of revenues to the Muslims. However, any expedient would have 
weakened the bureaucratic controls of Philagrios in Constantinople, and so 
met resistance. There thus was a complex set of fiscal factors involved. 

Heraclius’s wrath against Kyros may have been intensified by Philagrios 
pressing him, for his own reasons, to reject any initiatives devised by Kyros, 
since they would enable local officials in Egypt to gain more autonomy. If 
true, this perspective was myopic. But Kyros and other local officials might 
well have resented Philagrios’s efforts to extend such an unfamiliar measure 
as a census to Egypt. The creation of a new census would have offered many 
opportunities for the central bureaucracy in Constantinople to consolidate 
its control over Egypt, and would have threatened many constituencies that 
extended beyond Kyros’s circle. No Egyptian source mentions this measure. 
Philagrios and Kyros were opponents for reasons probably connected to 



40 On Martina see Martindale, Prosopography, 837-38; on Pyrrhos see J. L. Van Dieten, 
Gescbicbte der Patriarchen von Sergios 1 bis Johannes VI (Amsterdam, 1972), 57-105. 

41 F. R. Martindale, s.v. Philagrius, Prosopography, 1018. 

42 Nikephoros, Short History 29, 78-81, 188-89. 

43 See Synopsis Chronike, ed. C. Sathas, in his Mesaionike Bibliotheke 7, VII (Paris, 1894) 
110 (reprint Athens, 1972, VII, 1-556); Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic 
Conquests, 257-258, 287. On Philagrios’ support for Constans II see Nikephoros, Short 
History, 189. 
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rivalries over control of revenues and spheres of influence. There is no 
reason to doubt John of Nikiu’s information about this antagonism. 
Philagrios supported members of the Heraclian family whose support 
depended on military leaders who found it in their interest to advocate 
strong military resistance to the Muslims, especially in Asia Minor. These 
disputes in Constantinople distracted the government, and contributed to 
the failure of a sound defense strategy for Egypt. 

Egypt’s size and remoteness from Constantinople also complicated its 
defense. One may reasonably ask whether any strategy would have suc- 
ceeded once the loss of Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia blocked contact by 
land between Egypt and Anatolia and Constantinople. That loss also 
deprived Byzantium of contact with friendly Arab Christian tribes who in 
the past had served as a shield against hostile Arabs. If Egypt was to be 
protected from Muslim Arab invaders, it would be necessary to find the right 
troops and to devise effective strategies. Judging from the Mauricius 
Strategikon of ca. 600, the extant military manuals provided no easy 
formulae. 

The Blue and Green circus factions of Constantinople also existed in late 
Byzantine Egypt, as literary texts and inscriptions attest. Some scholars have 
emphasized religious sectarianism and the role of these factions, identifying 
the Greens with resistance to Islam and the Blues with readiness to avoid a 
military confrontation. These interpretations are simplistic and unpersua- 
sive. An argument that those previous partisans of the Circus Factions 
explain the fall of Egypt is unconvincing. 44 It is incorrect to attribute to the 
factions any significant role; they may not have made any positive contribu- 
tion to Egypt’s defense, but they were not the cause of its failure. 

It is incorrect to assume that all Monophysite Egyptians supported the 
Muslims against the Byzantines. 45 The situation was more complex. Some 
Egyptians did collaborate and rapidly converted to Islam, but Muslim 
victories cannot be simply ascribed to help from Egyptian collaborators. The 
Muslims possessed excellent military commanders and a coherent purpose, 
while everyone agrees that the Byzantine political, ecclesiastical and military 
authorities in Egypt and Constantinople were mired in bitter rivalries that 
proved ruinous to their chances. Previous massacres of Christians by the 
Persians, and the rapid surrender of many Palestinian towns to Muslims in 

44 J. Jarry, “L’Egypte et l’invasion musulmane,” Annales Islamologiques, 6 (1966), 1-2.9; 
Z. Borkowski, Alexandrie II: Inscriptions des factions (Warsaw, 1981); A. Cameron, 
Circus Factions (Oxford, 1977); but cf. Jean Gascou, “Les institutions de 1 ’hippodrome 
en Egypte byzantine,” Bulletin de I’Institut franfais d’archeologie orientate au Caire, 76 
(1976), 185-212. 

45 Correct is F. Winkelmann, “Agypten und Byzanz vor der arabischen Eroberung,” 
Byzantinoslavica, 40 ( 1979), 161-82, reprinted in his Studien zu Konstantin den 
Crossen und zur byzantinischen Kirchengeschichte, ed. W. Brandes and J. Haldon 
(Birmingham, UK, 1993). 
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the 630s probably induced the Byzantines to reach a peaceful settlement 
with the Muslims in Egypt. Rumors about possible atrocities may have 
intensified this propensity. 

There was no coherent plan to arm the Egyptian population, or for rapid 
training in the use of arms so that the populace could resist. Acquiring 
sufficient wood for fashioning weapons itself posed problems. Civilians were 
most likely to participate in local defense by helping to repair canals or man 
walls against invaders. There were precedents in Palestine, Syria and Upper 
Mesopotamia of local authorities making separate peace during the Persian 
invasions of the sixth and early seventh centuries, as well as during the 
Muslim invasions of the 630s. It is not surprising that Egyptians behaved 
similarly. There was no desire among the local population for fighting to the 
death to save their town or district from occupation. One cannot trust later 
traditions about terms of surrender, which may involve post-hoc juristic 
reasoning rather than historical realities. 

Their long-held conviction that the Arabs were unable to besiege walled 
towns may have blinded the Byzantines to their own vulnerabilities during 
the Muslim invasion. In Egypt, as in Syria, some walled towns held out 
longer against the invaders than did regions. The early fall of the fortress of 
Babylon (Old Cairo) to the Muslims placed them in a strong strategic 
position; they were able to cut off Upper Egypt from the Delta. Again by a 
process of “blinding,” they made it virtually impossible for any defense of 
Upper Egypt to be conducted coherently, since those who might resist in the 
south could learn only with difficulty about the central government’s efforts 
in Constantinople. Egypt had to attempt its defense in the absence of good 
communications with other Byzantine forces, except by land and sea with 
Numidia or other parts of north Africa. 

Egypt had provided financial support for military operations in Syria and 
many earlier campaigns. The imposition of a heavy tribute on the province 
temporarily forestalled a Muslim invasion. But the payment of such a huge 
tribute deprived Byzantine Syria of the means previously available to aid its 
defense. In this way, the fortunes of Egypt and Syria were intertwined during 
the early Islamic conquests. Whether this was a conscious plan on the 
Muslims’ part or not, its consequences were serious. 

In May 655, the Monotheletic government of Emperor Constans II 
(641-68) accused the zealous Chalcedonian monk Maximus the Confessor, 
exiled in Africa since 633, of discouraging a Byzantine commander, Peter, 
from moving Numidian troops to rescue Egypt. He was held responsible for 
the loss of that great province to the Muslims. 46 Such scapegoating is a 
reminder of how important was Egypt’s loss. It is plausible that the 



46 Relatio motionis factae inter domnum abbatem Maximum et socium ejus atque 
principes in secretario, ed. J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 40, 112-1 13. 
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government of Heraclius had attempted to move troops from Numidia 
against the Muslim invaders of Egypt in response to the first reports of 
restiveness among Arabs in nearby regions of the Arabian peninsula, on the 
eve of the more powerful Muslim penetrations into Palestine and Syria. This 
indicates that there was some perceived Arab threat to Egypt as early as 633, 
even though there was no substantial invasion until 639. This threat further 
reinforces the veracity of reports that Patriarch Kyros purchased some 
temporary relief from Muslim invasions. 

The defeat and death of General John Barkaines (Barka was one Byzantine 
term for al-Marj, in Cyrenaica) early in the Muslim invasion may provide 
another indication that some troops from areas west of Egypt participated in 
its defense at the end of Heraclius’s reign. John Barkaines died at the battle 
of ‘Ayn Shams (Heliopolis), near modern Cairo, probably in July 640. The 
reported size of both Muslim and Byzantine armies are suspect. Some 
scholars doubt that John Barkaines came from Barka or that his presence 
indicated any participation of troops from Byzantine-controlled regions west 
of Egypt. But given the earlier Heraclian conquest of Egypt from coastal 
areas in Libya and Carthage, and given accusations that efforts to send relief 
forces from the west (with which Maximus the Confessor allegedly inter- 
fered) were sabotaged, that skepticism seems excessive. 

Niketas had already quarreled with John the Almsgiver, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, about taking control of church funds to help the beleaguered 
empire and its government. 47 The quarrels between Kyros and Heraclius, or 
Kyros and Philagrios, seem to have been similar. Tensions were inherent 
between a wealthy church and a military with an unquenchable thirst for 
funds. Thus the tensions of 641 paralleled those during the Persian invasion. 
Niketas had directed the earlier defense of Egypt against the Persians. That 
had involved a battle at Caesarea, resulting in a truce (613). He had also 
fought the Persians in northern Syria, near Antioch. Such clashes were part 
of Syria’s defense, but also outer skirmishes to protect Egypt. It was 
presumably after the failure of those actions that Niketas withdrew into 
Egypt and then fled by ship from Alexandria in the face of the Persian 
invasion. It is unclear what military lessons he learned from his experience. 

The loss of Egypt to the Constantinopolitan government had twice 
negatively affected Syria’s defense earlier in the seventh century, by diverting 
the attention of its protectors and by removing Egypt’s financial resources 
from its support in 610 during Heraclius’s revolt against Phokas. The 
occupation by Shahrbaraz and the Arab conquest soon followed. However, 
in neither case did the loss of Egypt permanently impair the defense of 



47 Leontios of Neapolis, Vie de Symeon le Fou el Vie de Jean de Chypre, ed. trans. A. J. 
Festugiere (Paris, 1974), 356; V. Deroche, Etudes sur Leontios de Neapolis, Studia 
Byzantina Upsaliensia, 3 (Uppsala, 1995), 33-36. 
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Anatolia. The Arab menace with respect to Egypt was always seen as a 
problem emanating from the Sinai Peninsula, and in addition there was the 
threat of nomadic incursions from Nubians in the south. Those had 
imperiled travel, overland commerce and agriculture in certain important 
regions, but they did not endanger the control of Egypt by the central 
government, except in the direst moments of the third-century crisis of the 
Roman Empire when the aggression of Palmyra was at its zenith. Egypt had 
long maintained contact with Arabs, including those from Sinai. Literary 
references to Arabs in religious texts do not reveal any new trend culmi- 
nating in the late sixth or early seventh centuries . 48 Such references are often 
stereotypic and should be regarded with caution. 

Control of the sea and of Egypt’s waterways was always essential to the 
administration of Byzantine Egypt. The sea was the medium for dominating 
the church in Egypt, for recalling and communicating with patriarchs, for 
sending troops and supplies, and for extracting funds from Egypt to 
Constantinople. Egypt was navigationally linked to Cyprus, which remained 
in Byzantine hands even after Syria fell. That link progressed from Egypt 
through Cyprus to Rhodes, and from Rhodes to Constantinople. Control of 
the littoral and such ports as Alexandria/Alexandretta in Syria or western 
Asia were also of importance, permitting the Byzantines to strike at coastal 
areas in Egypt occupied by hostile forces. This control did not, however, 
secure the Egyptian interior very well, especially if a district were distant 
from Egypt’s waterways, since the Byzantines do not appear to have 
developed techniques of large-scale warfare away from them. 

Jean Maspero once observed that the Byzantines lacked unity of 
command in trying to devise a defense of Egypt . 49 Modern scholars’ doubts 
about Maspero’s thesis are unwarranted. There were poor coordination of 
relief forces, disagreements between their leaders and local defense levies. 
Maspero noted that the Byzantine forces in Egypt were sufficient for their 
normal military duties, but that they were inadequate for the task of securing 
it against the Muslims in the early seventh century. The fortresses and 
fortifications in themselves were satisfactory. 

Modern historians have praised Heraclius for not risking the loss of his 
remaining armies by trying to retain Egypt. The emperor thus implicitly 
conceded that the loss of Palestine and Syria doomed the province. The 
perspective of those who give such praise is, of course, that of Constanti- 
nople - not that of Alexandria or Cairo. The Byzantine Empire’s strategic 
needs caused it to concentrate its better troops in northern Syria and upper 



48 Michael Lapidge, Biblical Commentaries from the Canterbury School of Theodore and 
Hadrian (Cambridge, 1994), 324-325. Hadrian may have been born in Cyrenaica in the 
late 630s. 

49 J. Maspero, Organisation militaire, 119-23. 
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Mesopotamia rather than in Egypt . 50 Ordinarily, few elite expeditionary 
troops of maneuver were stationed there. We know little about events along 
the Egyptian Red Sea coast in this period, and their significance for broader 
developments. It is unlikely, for example, that the early negotiation of terms 
with the Muslims at the northern Red Sea port of Ayla (‘Aqaba) by its 
bishop would have escaped notice by some Egyptians, but there is no 
recorded evidence of this . 51 Nor is there evidence about the movement of 
Byzantine troops or vessels along the Red Sea coast in response to the 
movement of Muslims in the northern Hljaz. Likewise, although the Red Sea 
could have been a conduit for valuable information about events in Arabia 
to reach Byzantine officials in Egypt, no record has survived that they 
received such reports and revised their policies accordingly. 

Most material in Byzantine military manuals concerning maneuvers and 
battle formations was inappropriate for conditions in Egypt, especially the 
Delta . 52 But it was equally so for other parts of the province, in particular 
the harsh, dry regions away from the Nile. We have no manuals on the use 
of canals, waterways, marshes or arid districts to deter invaders. On the 
other hand, the Muslims benefited from knowing more about the Byzantines 
than their opponents knew about them. Given their control of Palestine, the 
Muslims were able to keep the Byzantines guessing about their intentions, 
and whether they planned to strike against Egypt or against Byzantine 
outposts on the edge of northern Syria, or the route to Anatolia. Byzantium 
thus faced a strategic dilemma: where does one concentrate the limited 
supply of remaining troops that requires time and expense to deploy? In 
Syria-Palestine there is marginal evidence, some epigraphic or parenthetical 
anecdotes in literary sources, that local elites repaired walls or patrolled 
districts, activities continuing from the sixth century, but there is no similar 
evidence for Egypt. Egypt lacked raw materials, especially iron and wood, 
for manufacturing weapons and military machinery. Supplies of wood 
probably came from forested areas of the empire, such as southwest 
Anatolia, the Adriatic coasts, or the Black Sea littoral and its interior. 

Urban unrest certainly contributed to the fall of Egypt to the Muslims. Yet 
what could such unrest have accomplished against them? There were 
Muslim traditions that the population of Alexandria had twice risen against 

50 Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests, 2.6-87; see also the volume of 
papers from the 1992 conference on States, Resources and Armies, ed. A. Cameron (The 
Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, vol. 3) (Princeton, 1996), esp. J.-M. Carrie, 
“L’Etat a la recherche de nouveaux modes de financement des armees (Rome et 
Byzance, IVe-VIIe siecles),” 27-60. 

51 P. M. Cobb and D. Whitcomb in their respective publications, including Whitcomb’s 
excavations, are elucidating much about this important port. 

52 See G. T. Dennis’s editions of Three Byzantine Military Treatises (Washington, 1985), 
and the Maurikios Strategikon, trans. G. T. Dennis (Philadelphia, 1984), and his edition 
of the Greek original, published by the Austrian Academy, Vienna 1981. 
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the Arabs after the signing of peace terms. Some have imputed the settlement 
with the Muslims to fatigue on the part of Egypt’s leadership stemming from 
the volatility of local public opinion and exasperation over shifting imperial 
policies. These views may be credible. 

One may guess that, as in Syria, few in Egypt at the beginning believed 
that the Muslim conquest was irrevocable. But unlike in Syria, the possibility 
of flight by civilians was not easy. The swift Muslim conquest of the 
Pentapolis by 643 effectively eliminated the opportunity for overland flight 
west to Byzantine Africa. It was possible by sea but there was a limit to the 
number of those ready to take the risk. The earliest attitudes towards Arab 
Muslims took shape at all levels of Byzantine society in Palestine-Syria, not 
in Egypt, in the light of the initial contacts between Christians and Muslims. 
Whatever their accuracy, these attitudes would circulate rapidly in Egypt as 
well. 

The Muslims’ invasion of Egypt came at a propitious time for them, when 
the imperial government found itself rent by internal strife over the succes- 
sion. Although unintended, the timing was perfect for the Muslims to apply 
maximum pressure with minimal troops. The conflict between the Treasurer 
Philagrios and Patriarch Kyros also worked to their advantage. While not 
causing the political crisis, they profited from it. The imperial postal system 
was still partially operative in Anatolia early in the seventh century, but 
whether it still linked Egypt with Constantinople is unclear. 53 There is no 
evidence for the creation of a new Byzantine “theme” system in Egypt 
during Heraclius’s reign, even though the appointment of Manuel to replace 
Kyros signified a stronger Byzantine commitment to a military response 
during the crisis. 54 

The sequence of events throughout the Muslim conquest poses some 
problems but is less ambiguous than that of the conquest of Syria. 'Amr led 
his troops past Pelusium (al-Farama), which he took after a siege of one 
month, and then through Wadi Tumllat to the eastern side of the Delta. He 
sought to capture the strategically vital fortress of Babylon so that he could 
isolate the Delta. Copts reportedly aided him in his capture of Pelusium. 
After taking Bilbeis and Tendunias, he requested reinforcements from 
Caliph 'Umar, who sent him another 4,000 troops. (One should suspect 
reports of round numbers such as 4,000 in Arab historical traditions.) When 
they arrived, his forces totaled perhaps 15,000. ‘Amr triumphed at the battle 
of 'Ayn Shams north of Tendunias and then besieged Babylon from August/ 

53 Jean Gascou, “Les grands domaines,” 53-59; Andrea Jordens, P. Heidelberg V, in 
Vertragliche Regelungen von Arbeiten im spdten griechsprachigen Agypten (Heidelberg, 
1990), 43-48- 

54 W. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests, 279-85. On the themes, see 
J. Haldon, “Military Service, Military Lands and the Status of Soldiers,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 45 (1993), L ~(>7- 
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September 640 until its surrender in April 641. The Patriarch Kyros made a 
provisional treaty with the Muslims that Heraclius rejected. 'Amr’s initial 
raids into the Delta encountered problems, so he returned to the siege of 
Babylon. He then proceeded north along the western edge of the Delta, 
capturing Terenuthis, Nikiu, Kom Shank and Sultays before reaching the 
suburbs of Alexandria at Hulwa. The city was placed under siege. 

Meanwhile, Kyros returned from temporary exile to Babylon, via Rhodes. 
Kyros negotiated a general peace in return for payment of tribute and two 
dinars per unconverted male. He was granted an armistice period of eleven 
months to evacuate all Byzantine troops. 'Amr then extended his control 
over upper Egypt as far as the Thebaid. Kyros died in March 642. Four years 
later, Manuel returned with troops to restore Byzantine authority in 
Alexandria, but he was slain. After their defeat, his troops were again 
evacuated, leaving the Muslims in permanent control. 

It is impossible to estimate accurately the civilian or military casualties on 
either side during the operations resulting from the conquest. Massacres of 
civilians on a large scale are unlikely, but smaller ones surely spread terror. 
There were scattered reports of individuals accepting Islam. 

It would be equally futile to attempt an estimate of financial and economic 
consequences. Intercity trade was surely affected negatively, as was the 
movement of agricultural products from region to region. No immediate 
health disaster ensued from refugees crowding into a few densely packed 
towns. 

The Byzantines probably retained their best military units at Constanti- 
nople to protect the capital and confront the threat of civil war posed by the 
ambitious General Valentinos. 55 Other troops would have been concen- 
trated in Anatolia, to stave off a Muslim invasion through the Taurus 
Mountains. Anatolia was more important to the Byzantine government than 
Egypt, and the retention of Anatolic and Armenian forces was essential for 
its defense, so that there could be no option of sending them to Egypt’s 
rescue. Thus the Muslim push on to the Anatolian plateau in 644 may have 
deterred any serious effort to recover Egypt. 

Internal strife in Egypt on the eve of the conquest cannot be ascribed to a 
single factor. Several sources testify to disagreements between the Melkite 
Patriarchate and military officials such as Niketas or General Isaakios, on 
the eve of the Persian invasion several decades previously. These conditions 
had worsened by the 630s and early 640s. Patriarch John the Almsgiver 
sought to negotiate a peace between the Persians and the imperial govern- 
ment, but encountered popular and military opposition. Leontios of Neapo- 
lis’s Life of John was composed on Cyprus in 641/2 under Archbishop 
Arkadios, an ally of the embattled Patriarch Kyros. 

55 Martindale, Prosopography, 1354-55. 
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The Vita and its epitomes’ information regarding events in 619 may 
contain not accurate reports but distortions that reflect the perspectives of 
Kyros and Arkadios in the early 640s. Then, as in 619 and the 650s, 
controversy flared over responsibility for the loss of Egypt. In both instances, 
the Patriarch of Alexandria was the object of hostility to at least one 
important military commander. John fled Egypt for Cyprus. He may have 
been accompanied by Niketas or Isaakios, who allegedly betrayed Alexan- 
dria to the Persians. 56 Kyros’s abortive attempt to negotiate peace with the 
Arabs paralleled John’s earlier approach to the Persians. One other epitome 
of the Life of John reports that Saracens (Arabs) fled to Alexandria when the 
Persians invaded. 57 One wonders whether they were Sinai Arabs or arrivals 
from Palestine. John also ransomed some families from Madianites who 
appear to have been Arabs from Trans-Jordan or somewhere east of the 
Dead Sea. Use of a Septuagint term like Madianites implies that they were 
Bedouin from the Dead Sea region. They were probably pursuing opportu- 
nities for enrichment in the aftermath of the chaos following the Persian 
defeat of the Byzantines. 58 

Those negotiating the return of captives from the Bedouin raids in 619 
were the Bishop of Rhinocolura (al-'Arlsh), the Archbishop of Constantia in 
Cyprus and the Abbot of St. Anthony’s Monastery. Involvement of the 
Cypriot Archbishop on behalf of Patriarch John may indicate a coastal 
location for a meeting and return of ransomed captives. All of these texts 
depict friction between the Patriarch of Alexandria and its military leader- 
ship over money or willingness to negotiate peace. John is represented as 
accompanied by Niketas, Heraclius’s cousin. In both cases, it seems that 
some inhabitants of Alexandria opposed their Patriarch’s settlement with the 
respective invader. 

The “Saracens” who had fled to Alexandria before the Persian advance 
were a source of information about the city to the Muslim Arabs two 
decades later. The inclusion of a reference to them may indicate that in the 
past their presence in Alexandria was unusual and thus worthy of mention 
in the Vita epitome composed by Sophronios. The presence of Saracens in 
Alexandria created a pool of personnel of whom some spoke Arabic and 
could serve as translators familiar with Arab negotiating techniques. 

56 H. Delehaye, “Une vie inedite de Saint Jean PAumonier,” Analecta Bollandiana, 45 
(192- 7), 5~74,esp. 25. 

57 E. Lappa-Zizicas, “Un epitome inedit de la vie de S. Jean PAumonier,” Analecta 
Bollandiana, 88 (1970), 17 z. 

58 Delehaye, “Une vie inedite de Saint Jean PAumonier,” Z3-2.4; Lappa-Zizicas, “Un 
epitome inedit de la Vie de S. Jean PAumonier,” Z76. Dawes and Baynes’s commentary 
on the translation (in their Three Byzantine Saints) referred to Midian, but not to Arabs, 
hence the reason why many scholars have probably overlooked this passage: E. H. 
Dawes, N. H. Baynes, commentary on Vita of John in Three Byzantine Saints (Oxford, 
1948), Z65. 
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Finger-pointing over responsibility for the loss of Alexandria thus oc- 
curred at least twice in the seventh century. The accusations against 
Maximus the Confessor were another aspect of that controversy and its 
recriminations. A. J. Butler wrote his Arab Conquest of Egypt prior to the 
publication of either epitome of John’s Life. He therefore could not assess its 
information in his otherwise competent history. 

It is essential to consider the role of controversies about Kyros and 
Arkadios, Philagrios and Martina, and the imperial succession crisis in the 
composition of Leontios’s Vita in its present form. These controversies also 
reinforce the need to contemplate events in Cyprus and their relationship to 
Alexandria and Constantinople. The earlier controversies about Patriarch 
John and the surrender of Alexandria belonged to recent memory. This 
memory probably inclined Patriarch Kyros to caution in his negotiations 
with ‘Amr ibn al-'As. The need to shield himself from allegations of 
treachery and betrayal may have complicated Kyros’s role even further at 
the end of the 630s and early 640s. 

An atmosphere of mistrust arose from more than differences about 
Christology. An earlier Patriarch was believed to have been the object of 
conspiracy and even murder by the military commander Isaakios. These 
controversies hampered decision-making. They also contributed to the 
breakdown of confidentiality. Heraclius’s reaction to Kyros’s unauthorized 
treaty with the Muslims was consistent with his deposition of John Kateas, 
curator of Osrhoene, for negotiating a similar truce with the Muslims after 
the battle of Yarmuk. There is a logic in Heraclius’s policies of restraint over 
administrators attempting to make separate terms, whether in northern 
Syria, upper Mesopotamia or Egypt. 59 

Patriarch John the Almsgiver played an uncertain role in negotiating an 
obscure peace settlement between the naval commander Aspagurios and the 
Cypriot port of Constantia in 619. It is possible that dissident and 
disgruntled Byzantine military forces on Cyprus had considered the rejection 
of imperial authority in the wake of Persian victories and Byzantine defeats. 
That strife in 619 had further complicated Byzantine efforts to defend Egypt 
from the Persians. 60 

The controversial stance of Archbishop Arkadios of Constantia towards 
the imperial succession crisis at the death of Heraclius could have made 
Egypt’s lines of communication at the difficult moment of 641/z even more 
tenuous. It probably discouraged the leadership in Egypt from taking further 
risks. It jeopardized communications and logistics at the worst possible 
moment for Egypt’s security. Those who sailed between Constantinople and 

59 Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests, 160-9, zoz > 2 53- 

60 On ties with Cyprus see M. Rodziewicz, Alexandrie I: La ceramique romaine tardive 

d’Alexandrie (Warsaw, 1976), 55. 
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Egypt via Cyprus could not have been ignorant of these frictions. They 
adversely affected the Byzantine army’s morale. The murky case of Aspa- 
gurios thus underscores strife in Cyprus in the second decade of the seventh 
century, a prelude to difficulties stemming from Heraclius’s death and the 
resultant succession crisis in the early 640s that compromised Egypt’s 
security. 

Three ecclesiatical leaders - Patriarchs John and Kyros of Alexandria, and 
Archbishop Arkadios of Constantia - died in the midst of the events of 619 
and 641 respectively. General Isaakios, involved like John in the earlier 
controversy, also died in Cyprus during the course of events. Their deaths 
exacerbated the rapid turnover of imperial leadership at Constantinople and 
prohibited a continuity of leadership. 

The precedent of negotiations with Arabs about captives does not in itself 
confirm the veracity of other reports about negotiations to forestall the 
Muslim invasion. But there is testimony that Patriarch John had planned to 
turn away the Persians by negotiation, and that General Isaakios, after 
betraying Alexandria to them, sought to murder John when he was fleeing to 
Cyprus. These events foreshadowed Kyros’s actions. Butler doubted whether 
the Muslims would have accepted money in return for some temporary 
respite of three years. Yet the payment of a substantial sum to them would 
have denied it to the Byzantines for their defense of Syria and Anatolia. Thus 
a decision by the Muslims to accept it would be perceptive. It would 
reinforce their position while denying vital resources to their opponents at a 
critical moment. The strategic situations on these different fronts were 
interrelated. 

The interest of Niketas, according to the Vita of John the Almsgiver, in 
associating John with Heraclius is noteworthy, if the account is accurate. By 
inference. Patriarch John may have sought to avoid implying his approval of 
Heraclius in those desperate moments of the emperor’s reign that were 
clouded by questions over his imperial legitimacy and doubts over divine 
protection for the empire. Echoes of civil-ecclesiastical strife are discernible 
even in the story of Niketas and John. This story had odd resonances at the 
end of Heraclius’s reign. The Vita’s author emphasizes the close relationship 
between Niketas and John, and subsequently between him and the dynasty. 
The author may have worried about new efforts by the government to seize 
still more ecclesiastical wealth. He accordingly invoked the prestigious 
names of both John and Niketas to discourage more expropriations or 
forced loans in the early 640s, even if they were to finance the restoration of 
Byzantine control over Egypt. Hagiographic memory reflected genuine 
ecclesiastical fears of further confiscations after 641. 

As Nikephoros mentions in his Short History, the relationship between 
Niketas and his daughter, Gregoria, is significant. She married the Emperor 
Heraclius Constantine (III). Niketas was celebrated for victories over 
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Persians in Constantinopolitan statuary and one inscription, but there is no 
evidence that he defeated the Persians in Egypt. Presumably, he was long 
deceased. Whatever the genetic consequences of these ties, the nature of 
illnesses suffered by Fabia/Eudocia and Heraclius are unclear. The role of 
Empress Gregoria, who had strong ties with the neighboring Cyrenaican 
Pentapolis, is uncertain. She may have exerted influence at the imperial court 
in support of hardline policies that would protect Africa by seeking to 
prevent the Muslim conquest of Egypt (such as moving more troops to Egypt 
from other parts of Africa) or she may have reluctantly accepted the terms 
negotiated by Kyros in the hopes that peace in Egypt would protect Africa. 
Heraclius’s north African heritage may have reinforced the already strong 
connection of Constans II to the remaining members of the Heraclian 
dynasty. The connection may also have reinforced his commitment to retain 
north Africa. Despite his limited resources, this relationship could have 
influenced Constans to travel west to Italy and Sicily. He murdered his 
brother some time after the loss of Egypt, but this act reflected the larger 
context of internal strife that had plagued the imperial house since Her- 
aclius’s later years. 

Severus’s late account of the patriarchs of Alexandria contains material on 
the seventh century that is compatible with Theophanes’ and Nikephoros’ 
versions. It also accords with the Christian Arab History of Agapius of 
Membij, despite religious differences. Severus also repeats the story that 
Egypt paid three years’ tribute to stave off the Muslim invasion, an assertion 
made by Nikephoros and Theophanes. So even a Coptic tradition, or one 
passed down by a Monophysite tradent, accepts the tradition of an arrange- 
ment to buy off the Muslims from their invasion. It may have derived from 
what Theophilus of Edessa passed on to Nikephoros and Theophanes. These 
accounts were consistent with the activities of Patriarchs like John the 
Almsgiver, who also sought to make arrangements in lieu of warfare and the 
consequent loss of life and property. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the Byzantines could have 
fashioned a better defense of Egypt than they did. The fall of Egypt was not 
inevitable, although at some point reversal of the process became difficult. 
Internal Byzantine strife was worse during the empire’s attempts to defend 
Egypt than during its unsuccessful efforts to hold Syria. The initial capture 
of Alexandria in 641 marked a threshold, if that had not already been 
crossed when Babylon surrendered to the Muslims. The caliber of the 
generals sent to direct the resistance was low. The accession in late 641 of a 
leadership in Constantinople that favored resistance to the end did not 
substantially alter Egypt’s position. That new leadership needed to consoli- 
date its grip on power, and while seeking to deflect criticism, it could not 
afford to take big risks. It did send Manuel the Augustulis with a large force 
in a last attempt to retrieve the deteriorating situation. But that expedition 
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ended in ignominious failure, although there was no naval disaster compar- 
able to that of 468 when the Byzantine fleet failed to recover Africa from the 
Vandals. The Byzantines suffered no serious losses from their Egyptian 
operations. Recriminations about the defeat reverberated for decades in 
many literary genres, but these charges did not illuminate the complex 
context of decisions and actions. There does not appear to have been any 
great longing for a return to Byzantine rule among Egyptians, and unlike in 
northern Syria, that was not an option since Byzantine power rapidly 
receded westward across north Africa. 

From the perspective of the Byzantine regime, it was a success simply to 
have extricated its elite forces by sea after the likelihood of Muslim victory 
was obvious. Accordingly, there was little hope for a reversal of conditions 
that would allow a Byzantine recovery. In the early 640s, the government 
could afford the loss of no more elite troops to the Muslims. How much 
equipment they did abandon in the evacuation is unknown. Byzantine forces 
in Egypt suffered no battle of annihilation, nor were they trapped under 
siege and destroyed. Thus in conclusion, the Byzantines won no victory, but 
avoided a disaster that would have weakened their defenses in Anatolia and 
the Balkans. On balance, the Byzantines lamented the Muslim conquest as 
“the Egyptian destruction.” 61 For Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and his sources, it 
was the Emperor Heraclius who was the backbone of Byzantine resistance 
and with him perished Byzantine power in Egypt. 62 



A tentative chronology of important events during 
the Muslim conquest 

633 Maximus the Confessor discourages the dispatch of troops 

from Numidia to Egypt to reinforce Byzantine defenses 
against real or perceived threats of Arab military action. 

637 Patriarch Kyros agrees to pay zoo, 000 dinars or their 

equivalent in Byzantine gold solidi annually to the 
Muslims to deter them from invading Egypt. 



61 Anastasius the Sinaite, Sermo adversus Monothelatas 3.1, 86-92, in: Anastasii Sinaitae 
Opera, Sermones duo in constitutionem hominis secundum imaginem Dei necnon 
Opuscula adversus Monothelatas, ed. Karl-Heinz Uthemann, Corpus Christianorum, 
Series Graeca, 12 (Brepols-Turnhout, 1985), 60. 

62 See Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, Futtih Mi}r, 76, relying as always on Yahya ibn Ayyub, who 
died in 784, and Khalid ibn Humayd, for traditions about Heraclius stimulating 
resistance to the Muslims. These traditions are valuable, because only the Egyptian 
school has left identification of tradents of traditions about Heraclius’s refusal to accept 
locally inspired peace treaties. Such treaties occurred in northern Syria, and were 
rejected by him, but Theophanes or his oriental source does not identify the Syrian 
source for such traditions in the north. In any case they were not unique to the last days 
of Byzantine Egypt. 
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December 639 

End of January 
640 

July 640 
640 



Late 640 or 
early 641 

February 11, 
641 

April 9, 641 
May 13, 641 
May 24, 6 41 



September 641 

September 14, 
641 

September 29, 
641 

November z8, 
641 

December 10, 

641 

March 21, 642 
September 17, 

642 

644/45 



Egypt on the eve of the Muslim conquest 61 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As commences his invasion, from southern 
Palestine. 

Pelusium falls to the Muslims after a one-month siege. 

The Muslims win an important victory at Heliopolis or 
‘Ayn Shams. 

The Emperor Heraclius summons Patriarch Kyros to Con- 
stantinople and criticizes his negotiations with the 
Muslims. 

Misr or the town of Babylon (Old Cairo) falls to the 
Muslims. The Muslims begin to invade the upper delta of 
the Nile. 

The death of the Emperor Heraclius. 

The citadel of Babylon or Old Cairo falls to the Muslims. 
Nikiu falls to the Muslims. 

The death of Emperor Heraclius Constantine 111 , when 
power temporarily devolves to the regency of Empress 
Martina and Patriarch Pyrrhos of Constantinople; Phila- 
grios is exiled to north Africa. 

The coronation of Constans II after the deposition of 
Martina and her sons; Philagrios is recalled from exile. 
Kyros returns to Alexandria. 

Muslim troops enter Alexandria. 

The Byzantine treaty, signed at Babylon, surrenders Egypt. 

The first payment of tribute from Egypt to the Muslims 
after this treaty. 

The death of Patriarch Kyros. 

Byzantine troops under the command of Theodoros evac- 
uate Alexandria, but leave a prefect, John, to coordinate 
the transition to Muslim rule. 

There is an abortive effort by the eunuch Manuel to 
recover Egypt with the assistance of a Byzantine fleet. 
Manuel is slain. 
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Egypt as a province in the Islamic 
caliphate, 641-868 
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The Muslim conquest of Egypt followed naturally from that of Syria. 1 The 
sources for the early Muslim conquests are extremely problematical, and it 
would be wrong to be too categorical about specific details. 2 The Arabic 
sources are generally agreed that the first attack was launched from southern 
Palestine at the end of 18/639 or the beginning of 19/640. The leader and 
inspiration for this expedition was ‘Amr ibn al-‘As as a member of the 
powerful Umayyad clan. The force he led was very small, perhaps 
3,500-4,000 troops, but as the conquest progressed they were joined by 
further reinforcements, notably 12,000 led by Zubayr ibn al-'Awwam, a 
senior companion of the Prophet ‘Amr, however, remained in command. 

The invasion force headed southwest along the eastern fringes of the 
desert to the Byzantine stronghold of Babylon (Old Cairo). Here they 
besieged the garrison of the fortress, which surrendered after some seven 
months in Rabf II, 20/Easter 641. Alexandria, not Babylon, was the 
Byzantine capital and, after securing his position ‘Amr marched through the 
Delta to attack the city. Divisions among Byzantines and the loss of so much 
territory seem to have led to a spirit of defeatism among the defenders. At 
the end of the year 30 (November 641) a treaty was made in which the 
Byzantines agreed to give up the city by Shawwal 21/September 642. This 
meant the end of serious resistance: it was now up to the small army of 



1 The best discussion of the conquest in general remains A. J. Butler, The Arab Conquest 
of Egypt, which should be consulted in the second edition, P. M. Fraser (ed.), (Oxford, 
1978); see also D. R. Hill, The Termination of Hostilities in the Early Arab Conquests 
(London, 1971) and V. Christides, “The Conquest of Egypt,” “Misr,” Elz. 

2 In addition, to the general sources discussed below, two works deal with specifically with 
the conquests, the Coptic Chronicle of John of Nikiou, which survives only in an 
Ethiopic translation, and the anonymous Futiih Bahnasa, which contains information on 
the conquest of the Fayyum and Upper Egypt, largely neglected by other sources. For 
these problems in general see A. North in L. 1 . Conrad (ed.), The Early Arabic Historical 
Tradition (Princeton, 1994). 
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conquerors to establish a working government over the rich lands they had 
so swiftly acquired. 

Our understanding of the history of Egypt in the two centuries which 
followed the conquest is restricted by the nature of the sources at our 
disposal. The affairs of Egypt do figure in the general chronicles of the 
Muslim world, the most important of which is the Ta'rikh al-rusul wa’l- 
muluk of al-Tabari (d. 310/923), but the references are usually short and 
sporadic and, while they sometimes contribute details not found elsewhere, 
they would not allow us to reconstruct the general history with any 
conviction. 

Fortunately for the historian, whether medieval or modern, a local 
historical tradition developed early in Muslim Egypt. The first major 
figures seem to have been Ibn Lahl'a (d. 790) and al-Layth ibn Sa‘d (d. 
791). 3 Their works have now been lost but, along with other early 
authorities, they form the basis of the first surviving book, the Futuh Misr 
of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 871). 4 This is a collection of traditions about the 
conquest and early settlement of Egypt with additional material on north 
Africa and Spain. The material was collected for legal rather than historical 
reasons, but it nonetheless provides a wealth of information about the 
conquest and settlement. 

The most important source for the period, however, are the two works of 
Muhammad ibn YQsuf al-Kindl, the Kitab al-Wulat or Book of Governors 
and the Kitab al-Qudat or Book of Judges. 5 As their titles imply, both these 
works deal with the history of rulers rather than being a more wide-ranging 
account of the whole country, but al-Kindl was a meticulous chronicler and 
his work, though sometimes dry, provides the basis for the reconstruction of 
the Muslim political system of the period. Subsequent historians of Egypt 
were largely dependent on Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and al-Kindl for their 
accounts of this early period and offer little which is new. 

While they are in many ways excellent, these Arabic accounts have a very 
limited focus, and their interests are almost entirely confined to the activities 
of the ruling group in the capital, Fustat, with occasional references to 
Alexandria. To understand anything of life outside this charmed circle, we 
have to look at Christian sources. 

Of the Christian sources, the most useful for this period is the History of 
the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, usually ascribed to Sawlrus ibn al- 
Muqaffa', Bishop of Ashmunayn. In fact this is a composite work, and 

3 On whom see R. G. Khoury, “Al-Layth ibn Sa‘d (94/713-175/791), grand maltre et 
mecene de I’Egypte,” /NES, 40 (1981), 189-202. 

4 On this see the English introduction to his edition of the Arabic text by C. C. Torrey 
(New Haven, 1921). 

5 On this see the English introduction to his edition of the Arabic text by R. Guest 
(London, 1912). 
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Sawlrus probably translated earlier biographies from Coptic to Arabic and 
edited them. The biographies of the patriarchs are vigorously partisan, 
hostile alike to the Muslims and to Christians of other sects. Their 
chronology and detail are often confused, but they do give us a wholly 
different perspective, including the opinions of taxpayers, and there is more 
material from Alexandria, where the patriarchs usually resided. 

In the aftermath of the final Byzantine surrender of Alexandria in 22/642, 
the most important decision facing ‘Amr was the settlement of the victorious 
troops. There is an old tradition that ‘Amr himself wished to establish 
Alexandria as the capital but the Caliph ‘Umar intervened to forbid this. He 
argued that the Arabs should not establish a city on any site which was 
separated from Medina by water and, of course, the Nile ran to the east of 
Alexandria. 6 Like many anecdotes about the second caliph, this must be 
treated with some caution, yet we can be certain that in Egypt, as in Iraq and 
initially in Syria, the Muslims did not settle in the existing administrative 
centres but in new towns on the edge of the desert. The Muslims may also 
have been concerned to avoid the Mediterranean coast, where there was 
always a danger of Byzantine raids. 

The site eventually chosen was just north of the Roman fortress of 
Babylon, at a site which came to be known as Fustat: possibly in memory of 
the fact that ‘Amt’s tent had been pitched on the site during the Arab siege. 7 
The settlement of the site began with the foundation of the mosque which, 
though much altered, is still known as Mosque of ‘Amr. Around this were 
settled the Ahl al-Raya or People of the Standard, men from Quraysh and 
the ansar, or other Companions of the Prophet, who formed the elite of the 
army. Khittas (parcels of land) were then allotted to or acquired by tribal 
groups. The vast majority of these early settlers came from the south 
Arabian or Yemeni tribes; of these Azd, Himyar, including Ma'afir, Kinda, 
including Tujlb, and Lakhm seem to have been the most important. 
Members of these South Arabian tribes formed the jund of Egypt. They were 
to dominate the political and intellectual life of Muslim Egypt for the next 
two centuries, and it was from their ranks with the wujiih (notables) were 
drawn. By contrast, the north Arabian (Qays) Bedouin, so powerful in Syria, 
were hardly represented at all. 

Muslim settlement seems to have been confined to Fustaf, though troops 
were sent out for periods of duty in Alexandria and probably other areas as 
well. Fustat was their misr and it was here that the diwan which recorded 
their names was housed. In the years following the conquest there was 
continuing immigration of Arabs who came to join friends and relatives. The 

6 W. Kubiak discusses the tradition in Al-Fustat: its Foundation and Early Urban 

Development (Cairo, 1987), 58, n.4. 

7 For the early history of Fustat see A. R. Guest, “The Foundation of Fustat and the 

Khittahs of that Town,” JRAS (1907), 49-83, and Kubiak, Al-Fustat. 
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army of the conquest is said to have numbered 15,500.® By the Caliphate of 
Mu'awiya (41-60/661-80) the number of names on the diwan had allegedly 
reached 40, 000 , 9 but thereafter the register was effectively closed and only 
with difficulty could further names be added to it. As in other provinces of 
the early Islamic state, the members of the jund whose names appeared in 
the diwan and who received the ‘ata’ or monthly pay were fiercely jealous of 
their privileged position. They were determined to protect their status from 
encroachments either by caliphs who wished to acquire a larger share of the 
revenue for themselves, or from fellow Muslims trying to acquire a position 
on the diwan. Much of the political agitation and violence in the first two 
centuries of Muslim Egypt was concerned in one way or another with these 
issues. 

The most important figure in the political life of the province was the 
governor or wall. He was in charge of leading the prayers in the mosque on 
Fridays - at which the khutba was pronounced and the name of the caliph 
proclaimed - and of making sure that the kharaj (tax) was collected. 
Sometimes these two functions were divided and separate officials placed in 
charge of taxation. In theory the powers of the governor were absolute; in 
practice they were more limited and differed from one individual to another. 
Some, like Maslama ibn Mukhallad al-Ansarl (47-62/667-82) or the 
Umayyad ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Marwan (65-86/685-715) enjoyed long terms 
of office and were effectively viceroys. Others held the position for much 
shorter periods, a tendency which became more pronounced in the early 
'Abbasid period (132-193/750-809), when governors were changed much 
more frequently. In these circumstances, a governor on a short-term appoint- 
ment who was an outsider to the province had very little opportunity to 
establish his position. 

The governor did not have an easy task. On one hand he had to keep the 
confidence of the caliph by keeping the province peaceful and forwarding as 
large a proportion of the revenue as was practical to Damascus or Baghdad. 
On the other hand, he also had to satisfy the demands of the jund of Fusfaf 
who constituted the only military force at his disposal, and who reacted 
violently if their pay was not provided. From 107/725-2 6 on there were also 
repeated rebellions of the Copts, protesting at over-taxation. Caught as they 
were between the various conflicting pressures, it is hardly surprising that 
some governors lost their jobs fairly quickly. 

After the governor, the most important figure in the political administra- 
tion was the sahib al-shurta. This official was in charge of maintaining law 
and order and of leading the jund : it is also probable that he was responsible 



8 Muhammad ibn Yusuf al-Kindl, The Governors and Judges of Egypt, ed. R. Guest 
(London, 1912), 8-9. 

9 Futiih Mi$r, ed. C. C. Torrey (New Haven, 1922), 102. Kubiak, Al-Fustat, 79. 
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for paying the ‘ ata ’ to those whose names were on the diwan, which 
provided opportunities for patronage and building up a following. The sahib 
al-shurta in Egypt was almost always a local man, chosen by the governor 
from the wujuh of Fustaf and the office often ran in families. The most 
conspicuous of these local dynasties was the family of Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj 
al-Tujlbi. Mu'awiya himself seems to have been in the original army of 
conquest, and some held that he was a companion of the Prophet. In the civil 
wars which followed the murder of 'Uthman, he played an important part in 
securing Egypt for the Umayyads. His son ‘Abd al-Rahman and grandsons 
'Abd al-Wahid and ‘Abd Allah served as sahib al-shurta and as qadi. Their 
influence seems to have been unaffected by the ‘Abbasid Revolution. 'Abd 
Allah became sahib al-shurta in 143/760 and held office for nine years until 
152 A769, when he was appointed governor (a rare example of a local man 
holding this office). On his death three years later his status was inherited by 
his son Hashim and then by his grandson Hubayra, both of whom served as 
$ahib al-shurta. The family remained one of the most important in the 
province until most of them were massacred in the civil wars of the year 
200/815. 

The family of Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj held office through five generations 
and were leading figures among the wujuh of Fustat for a century and a half, 
but they were not exceptional. The families ‘Amr ibn Qahzam al-Khawlanl, 
‘Assama ibn 'Amr al-Ma'afiri and ‘Ulayy ibn Ribah al-Lakhml are other 
examples of the tightly knit oligarchy which dominated Egypt in this period. 
Their power was based on their property, the support they could command 
from the jund and their knowledge of the country and its administration, 
which was indispensable to an incoming governor. 

The third major figure in the life of the community was the qadi or judge. 
In the Umayyad period these were usually chosen by the governor from the 
leading families of Fustat, and it was not unknown for the same man to 
serve as both qadi and sahib al-shurta. In the early ‘Abbasid period this 
slowly began to change: qadis were chosen from the fuqaha and were 
increasingly specialists. The caliphs began to take a more active interest in 
their appointment, and in 164/780 al-Mahdi appointed Isma'll ibn al-Yasa' 
al-Kindl, who was not only an outsider from Kufa in Iraq but also followed 
the law school of Abu Hanlfa which was then completely unknown in 
Egypt; this was a clear attempt to assert central authority. 10 Despite this, 
however, most qadis were respected local men, at least until the reassertion 
of caliphal control by 'Abd Allah ibn Tahir in 211/826. 

In the years which followed the conquest the Muslim community in Egypt 
was involved in two major developments, expanding Muslim rule in north 
Africa and responding to the major political upheavals in the rest of the 

10 Al-Kindl, Governors and Judges, 371. 
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Muslim world. There was also a problem they did not have to face: 
rebellions among the local population. The reasons for this absence of local 
resistance are something of a puzzle. It seems clear that the local Mono- 
physite Copts, whether or not they had actually aided the Muslim invasion, 
saw Muslim rule as no worse or more oppressive than the rule of the 
Chalcedonian Byzantines. More important, perhaps, was the fact that 
Muslim rule intruded little into the everyday lives of most native Egyptians. 
The Muslims lived apart from them, they did not take possession of houses 
or fields. Of course, they did collect taxes, but so had their predecessors, and 
the tax collectors with whom most people came in contact were the same 
sort of local officials who had collected taxes for the previous administra- 
tion. Very few Copts seem to have converted to Islam at this early stage. It 
was only when tax collection became harder and conversion increased in the 
later Umayyad period, that Coptic revolts broke out for the first time. 

After the conquest 'Amr was accepted as governor by the Caliph ‘Umar. 
After ‘Umar’s death, however, the new Caliph ‘Uthman dismissed him in 25/ 
645 and replaced him by 'Abd Allah ibn Sa‘d ibn Abl Sarh, who had 
previously been sub-governor of the Sa'Id (Upper Egypt). ‘Uthman was 
determined to centralise the administration of the caliphate, and a semi- 
independent ruler like ‘Amr would want to keep all the resources of the 
province for himself and his followers. ‘Abd Allah was to be his agent in this 
and he set about reforming and tightening up the financial administrative 
system the Muslims had inherited from the Byzantines. 11 As a result of this 
he was unpopular among many in the province. He successfully drove off a 
Byzantine counter-attack on Alexandria in 25/646, and he began the 
development of a Muslim navy which defeated the Byzantines at the Battle 
of the Masts off the coast of Lycia in 34/654. 12 'Amr had led the first Muslim 
expedition to Tripolitania, and Ibn Abl Sarh followed this up with a major 
expedition which resulted in the defeat of the Byzantines near Subaytila in 
27/647. The Muslims withdrew after the Byzantines had paid very substan- 
tial sums in tribute. In 31/651-52. Ibn AbT Sarh led an expedition south to 

1 1 The literature on the fiscal administration of early Islamic Egypt is extensive: for 
introductory discussions see H. I. Bell, “Organisation of Egypt under the Ummayad 
Khalifs,” Byzantmiscbe Zeitschrift, 28 (1929), 278-86; A. Grohmann, From The 
World of Arabic Papyri (Cairo, 1952); K. Morimoto, The Fiscal Administration of 
Egypt in the Early Islamic Period (Tokyo, 1981); G. Frantz-Murphy, “Land tenure and 
social transformation in early Islamic Egypt,” in T. Khalidi (ed.). Land Tenure and 
Social Transformation in the Middle East (Beirut, 1984), 131-39; J. B. Simonsen, 
Studies in the Genesis and Early Development of the Caliphal Taxation System 
(Copenhagen, 1988). For a recent bibliography of the papyrological literature, see 
Butler, Arab Conquest, xlv-liv, lxxvi-lxxxiii, and the succinct overview in Christides, 
“Islamic Egypt”. 

12 For the development of Muslim naval power, largely based on Egyptian evidence, see 
A. M. Fahmy, Muslim Sea Power in the Eastern Mediterranean from the yth to the 10th 
Cent. (London, 1950). 
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Nubia. The Muslims were unable to conquer the country and a treaty was 
made between them and the Nubians, known as the baqt (from the Latin 
pactum). According to this, there was to be peace between the two peoples, 
and the Nubians were to send gifts of slaves while the Arabs responded with 
gifts of food. The treaty effectively established the southern frontier of 
Muslim Egypt at Aswan. With only occasional interruptions, relations 
remained peaceful throughout the early Islamic period. 13 

Ibn Abl Sarh’s determination to forward revenue from Egypt to the caliph 
in Medina provoked opposition among the Muslims, who felt that it was 
theirs by right of conquest. 14 Matters were made worse by the arrival of 
more Arab settlers which put further pressures on local resources. This 
resentment finally exploded in Rajab 3 5/January 656 when the governor was 
out of the country on a visit to Medina. It was led by one Muhammad ibn 
Abl Hudhayfa who openly rejected the governor’s authority. He was 
supported by a party drawn mostly from those groups which had partici- 
pated in the first conquest but now found that their monopoly of wealth and 
power had been undermined. Like Ibn Abl Hudhayfa himself, these were not 
important tribal leaders. According to the well-known story, some 400 of 
these protestors set out to demand redress from ‘Uthman. They accepted his 
assurances but on their journey back they intercepted a messenger who was 
carrying the caliph’s orders to Ibn Abl Sarh, then at Ayla (modern ‘Aqaba), 
to deal with them. Furious at this apparent deceit, they returned to Medina 
and played a leading role in the siege and murder of 'Uthman in 35/656. 

Meanwhile in Egypt Muhammad ibn Abl Hudhayfa was opposed by a 
group of pro-'Uthman notables led by Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj al-Tujlbl and 
including Maslama ibn Mukhallad al-Ansarl, soon to be governor, and ‘Amr 
ibn Qahzam al-Khawlani. When news of the caliph’s murder reached Fustat, 
the ‘Uthman! party took the oath of allegiance to Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj and 
came out in open opposition. In Ramadan 36/February 657 the two sides 
fought at Kharibta, between Fustat and Alexandria. The ‘Uthman! party was 
victorious but was unable to take Fustat. The next month, Mu'awiya ibn 
Ab! Sufyan came from Syria and captured some of the leading insurgents, 
including Ibn Ab! Fludhayfa, by a ruse and transported them to Syria where 
they were soon killed. 

At this stage 'All ibn Abl Talib was still generally accepted as caliph, but 
his attempts to establish his power in Egypt were dogged by difficulties. His 
first governor, Qays ibn Sa'd al- Ansar!, was dismissed in 37/late 657 because 
he was suspected of preparing to defect to Mu'awiya. The next governor 
was one of ‘Ali’s most devoted supporters, Malik al-Ashtar, but he died at 

13 See P. Forand, “Early Muslim Relations with Nubia,” in Der Islam, 48 (1971), 111-21, 

updated with full bibliography by V. Christides “Nuba,” Ei 2. 

14 For the revolt in Egypt see M. Hinds, “The Murder of the Caliph ‘Uthman,” IJMES, 3 

(1971), 450-69- 
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Suez before he was able to enter the province. 'All then appointed 
Muhammad ibn Abl Bakr, son of the first caliph, who took office in 37/early 
658. He attempted to take strong measures against the pro-'Uthmanl party 
at Kharibta, burning their houses in Fusfat and imprisoning their families, 
but this inevitably drove them to seek the support of Mu'awiya ibn Abl 
Sufyan in Syria. In response Mu'awiya despatched 'Amr ibn al-‘As, who had 
long sought to regain his old position in the province he had conquered, 
with a Syrian army. In Safar 38/July-August 658 a bloody battle was fought 
at al-Mussannah, between Fustat and ‘Ain Shams. 'Amr’s forces were 
victorious and soon after they took Fustat: Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj personally 
ordered the execution of Abu Bakr’s son. 

Egypt was now firmly attached to the Umayyad cause. Until his death at 
the ‘Id al-Fitr 43/January 664, ‘Amr was undisputed ruler of the province. It 
is said that he was allowed to keep all the surplus revenue, after the payment 
of the ‘ ata ’ of the jund and other expenses, for himself. 15 His ascendance 
was also a triumph from the wujuh of Fustat, confirming them in their 
position. The affair shows how the Sufyanid regime attracted and relied on 
the support of local Muslim notables in the provinces and was prepared to 
confirm their privileged status in return for political support. 

‘Amr did not, however, establish a hereditary governorate. On his death 
the caliph appointed his own brother, 'Utba ibn Abl Sufyan. During his 
short governorate, he seems to have tried to increase the Muslim presence in 
Alexandria: r 2,000 jund were sent there and a Dar al-Imara was con- 
structed. However, the commander complained that they were too few and 
that he felt threatened, presumably by the the local Christian population. 16 
He in turn was succeeded for a short while by one ‘Utba ibn ‘Amir, who had 
been the Prophet’s muleteer. In 49/669 he in turn was replaced by a local 
notable, Maslama ibn Mukhallad al-Ansarl, who had petitioned Mu'awiya 
for the job. 

Maslama was to remain governor for the rest of Mu'awiya’s caliphate. 
Unusually for a member of the ansar (people of Medina), he had long been a 
leader of the Umayyad party. We have little information on his long 
governorate apart from the names of his ashab al-shurta ; his extension of the 
mosque of ‘Amr, and the absence of incident in the Arabic chronicles or of 
vigorous complaint in the Christian sources probably point to a period of 
peace and calm. On the main political issue of the day, Maslama remained 
firmly loyal to the Umayyad cause: when Mu'awiya died in the spring of 
680, he had no hesitation in having the oath of allegiance taken to his son 
Yazld, threatening the only objector, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, with 
death by fire. 



15 Al-Kindl, Governors and Judges, 31. 

16 Ibid., 36. 
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Maslama’s own death in 62/682 was followed by renewed signs of conflict 
and discontent in the province. The main issue was one which was to recur 
throughout the early Islamic period. The wujith and jund of Egypt wanted a 
governor chosen from their own ranks who would make the safeguarding of 
their interests his priority. The new Caliph Yazld appointed Sa'ld ibn Yazld 
al-Fihrl from Palestine. Despite the fact that he continued his predecessor’s 
sahib al-shurta, ‘Abis ibn Sa'ld al-Muradi, in office, he was met with 
vigorous opposition from ‘Amr ibn Qahzam al-Khawlanl, a leading member 
of the wujuh , who remonstrated with him that there were a hundred young 
men as good as he in Egypt. As a result the new governor was generally 
unpopular. 

In 64/683 Yazld ibn Mu'awiya died, and the caliphate was immediately 
claimed by Ibn al-Zubayr in Makka. He attracted the support of the 
Kharijites in Egypt (who appear for the first time at this stage) and they 
pledged their allegiance to him. In return he dispatched a new governor, 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Utba al-Fihrl, supported by many of the Kharijites who 
were with him in Makka. The governor, Sa'ld ibn Yazld, simply retired, but 
the ashraf of Egypt would not accept this Khariji-dominated regime, and 
when the Umayyad Marwan ibn al-FIakam was proclaimed caliph in Syria 
at the end of 64/summer 684, they secretly began to make approaches to 
him. 

Marwan and his supporters, among them his son ‘Abd al-'AzTz, immedi- 
ately set out for Egypt. The governor imagined that the Egyptians were 
behind him and ordered the fortification of Fustat and a trench was dug 
whose traces could still be seen in al-Kindl’s time, three centuries later. He 
also sent a fleet and armies to oppose ‘Abd al-'AzTz at Ayla, but the army 
retreated and the fleet was dispersed by a storm. 

When Marwan arrived at Fustat there were one or two days of fierce 
fighting and then a group of the leading figures in the city arranged a 
capitulation. Ibn Zubayr’s governor was to be allowed to leave with his 
possessions. In Jumada I 65/December 684 Marwan entered the Egyptian 
capital and settled there, building a palace for himself. A few leading 
members of the jund, including al-Akdar ibn Flamam, the sayyid of Lakhm, 
refused to abandon their oath of allegiance to Ibn Zubayr, and around 
eighty of them were executed. This in turn provoked widespread discontent 
and some 30,000 of the jund gathered outside Marwan’s residence to 
protest, but they were soon dispersed. 

Before he returned to Syria, Marwan made arrangements for the govern- 
ment of Egypt. He appointed his son ‘Abd al-‘AzTz as governor, and 
according to the accounts in al-Kindl, gave him careful instructions to rule in 
cooperation with the leaders of the jund. Marwan’s takeover of Egypt 
marked a major victory in the struggle between the Umayyads and Ibn 
Zubayr, but it was also a victory for the jund of Fustat and its leaders: it was 
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not a Syrian takeover and no significant numbers of Syrian soldiers came to 
settle. The local elite retained its privileged position and, as a sign of this 
continuity, ‘Abd al-‘AzIz appointed as his first sahib al-shurta 'Abis ibn Sa'ld 
al-Muradl, who had also served all of the three previous governors in that 
capacity. When ‘Abd al-‘AzIz left the province to visit his brother, 'Abis 
unilaterally decided to increase the ‘ ata ’ of the jund and when the governor 
returned he had no choice but to acquiesce in the decision. 

‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Marwan was to remain governor for twenty years until 
his death in 86/705, a period which coincided almost exactly with the 
caliphate of his brother, 'Abd al-Malik. He was the most important figure in 
the history of Umayyad Egypt and ruled as a virtual viceroy. Relations with 
his brother were unusually cordial but the caliph does not seem to have 
interfered in the internal affairs of the province at all, while ‘Abd al-‘AzTz 
sent 3,000 Egyptian soldiers to help in the final siege of Ibn al-Zubayr in 
Makka. The only source of tension seems to have occurred over the 
succession, when ‘Abd al-Malik wanted his brother to take the oath of 
allegiance to his son al-Walld but ‘Abd al-‘AzTz refused, hoping apparently 
to leave open the possibility that his own son al-Asbagh would succeed. 

‘Abd al-‘ Aziz’s reign was a period of almost uninterrupted peace. The 
governor spent most of his time in Fusfat visiting his brother in Syria on two 
occasions and making four trips to Alexandria. He extended the mosque in 
Fusfat and built a large palace. When the plague struck in 70/689-90 he left 
the capital and established a new government center at Hulwan. 17 This was 
also a period of Muslim expansion in the Maghrib, and ‘Abd al-‘AzIz was 
determined that this enterprise should be controlled from Fusfaf and that the 
booty taken should be brought there rather than to Damascus. In around 74/ 
694 'Abd al-Malik had sent a large Syrian army under Hassan ibn Nu'man 
al-Ghassanl to the Maghrib but, after winning a number of victories, he was 
dismissed by ‘Abd al-‘AzIz and replaced by the governor’s nominee, Musa 
ibn Nusayr, who was to complete the conquest of north Africa and 
command the Muslim invasion of Spain. 

‘Abd al-‘AzTz’s long governorate came to an end in the spring of 86/705. 
It seems that he had been grooming his son al-Asbagh for the succession. 18 
He hoped no doubt to make Egypt into a hereditary appanage for his branch 
of the Umayyad family, but the son predeceased his father by a few months. 
Though this plan failed, ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz’s descendants seem to have continued 
to live in the province and to have made an attempt to seize control in early 
'Abbasid times. 

The caliph was determined to assert his right to select a governor and he 

17 For his role as a builder see al-Muqaffa\ History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church 
of Alexandria, ed with English trans. B. Evens, Patarologia Orientalis, 296-7. 

18 Noted in Sawlrus, History of the Patriarchs, 304-5 where al-Asbagh is said to have 
been very grasping towards the Copts. 
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appointed his own son, ‘Abd Allah, with instructions to remove all traces of 
‘Abd al-‘ Aziz’s administration. He dismissed all the officials, including the 
sahib al-sburta, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj, who was placed 
in charge of the garrison ( murabita ) in Alexandria, a position of honor but 
well away from the capital. He also made another important change: in 87/ 
706 he ordered that the dlwans be compiled in Arabic rather than in Coptic, 
while the Copt in charge was dismissed and replaced by a Syrian from Hims. 
In this way the Egyptian administration was brought into line with a practice 
which had been introduced by ‘Abd al-Malik in Syria, and it is clear that 
Arabic was increasingly widely used. It also meant that Copts who wanted a 
post in the administration now had to learn Arabic and this in turn may 
have encouraged conversion to Islam. Christians however, continued to be 
influential; in the governorate of Qurra ibn Sharlk, for example, one 
Theodore seems to have been in charge of the administration of Alexandria, 
though not, of course, of leading the Muslims in prayer, 19 and as late as the 
reign of al-Ma’mun a Copt, Ishaq ibn Anduna al-Sayyid, was sahib diwan 
al-sultan. 20 

‘Abd Allah’s short governorate was marred by a severe famine, the first 
recorded under Muslim rule. Many people blamed the food shortage on the 
governor, accusing him of corruption. The Copts saw him as grasping and 
oppressive, increasing the taxes and decreeing that the dead could not be 
buried before their taxes were paid. 21 Whether it was because of complaints 
about his conduct or simply because the new Caliph al-Walld (8 6-96/ 
705-15) wanted to appoint his own man, ‘Abd Allah was dismissed in 90/ 
709 and replaced by Qurra ibn Sharlk al-‘AbsI. 

In some ways Qurra is the best-known of all the Umayyad governors of 
Egypt. In a sense this is by chance, since it is from his period of office that 
the richest collection of administrative papyri survive, 22 but both Christian 
and Muslim chronicle sources also suggest that the administration was 
becoming increasingly efficient at collecting taxes and dues. Qurra is also 
said to have reorganised the diwan (dawwana al-diwan ) 23 which may mean 
that he added new names to it. For al-Kindl, however, his main achievements 
were the rebuilding of the mosque in Fustat on the caliph’s orders and 
irrigating an area of desert near the city at Istabl. 24 

1 9 Sawlrus, History of the Patriarchs, 3 1 1 -1 z, 3 26. There is no mention of this in the 
Arabic sources. 

20 Sawlrus, History of the Patriarchs, 591. 

2 1 Sawlrus, History of the Patriarchs, 307- 10. 

22 In addition to the general works listed in n. 7 above, see N. Abbott, The Kurrah Papyri 
from Aphrodito in the Oriental Institute, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilisation 1 5 
(Chicago, 1938), and Y. Ragib, “Lettres nouvelles de Qurra ibn Sarik ,” JNES, 49 
(1981), 173-88. 

23 Al-Kindl, Governors and Judges, 65. 

24 Al-Kindl, Governors and Judges, 63-6. 
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Qurra died in office in 96/715. Perhaps because of a concern for 
experience and administrative efficiency, the new governor was not an 
Umayyad grandee but a local man. ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Rifa'a al-Fahml had 
succeeded his uncle as sahib al-shurta in 91/710. He was now appointed 
governor in his own right, the first, but by no means the last, occasion on 
which such a promotion was made. 25 Sawlrus 26 paints a picture of 
increasing fiscal oppression at this time, the most marked feature of which 
was a regulation that all travellers had to carry an official passport (sijil) 
presumably to prevent them from escaping taxation and forced labor. The 
author claims that this policy had a very damaging effect on the economic 
life of the country and virtually brought trade to a standstill. The papyri 
from Qurra’s rule also show the authorities making strenuous efforts to 
control the free movement of people, with drastic penalties for local officials 
who did not arrest and return fugitives. 

In 99/717 the Caliph Sulayman was succeeded by his cousin ‘Umar, son of 
that ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Marwan who had been governor of Egypt. The 
Egyptian sources support the picture given elsewhere of ‘Umar as the 
originator of major reforms. Al-Kindl notes that he took advice about the 
appointments of a governor and enquired who in Egypt was the most 
suitable man. Two names were mentioned, those of Mu'awiya ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj and Ayyub ibn Shurahbll, whom the 
caliph chose. For the Muslims in the dlwan 'Umar’s accession meant an 
increase in salaries on the caliph’s orders, and the numbers in the dlwan 
were also to be increased by 5,000. Various pious measures of Islamization 
were also decreed: wine shops were to be closed and the stocks destroyed. 
Money was set aside to pay the debts of Muslims who had fallen on hard 
times and Christian village headmen (mawazit) were to be replaced by 
Muslims. From the Christian point of view too there were benefits, and 
churches and monasteries had their fiscal privileges confirmed. But Chris- 
tians also found themselves under pressure to convert and the poll tax was 
made a universal obligation. 27 

As elsewhere, ‘Umar’s death meant a reversal of most of these policies. 
The new caliph, Yazld II, appointed a new governor, Bishr ibn Safwan al- 
KalbT, an Umayyad supporter from Syria, who appointed his own brother 
Hanzala as sahib al-shurta-, the salary increases for Muslims and the fiscal 
immunities of churches were both cancelled. When Bishr was sent to IfrTqiya 
as governor in 721, Hanzala was appointed to succeed him. 

As usual, the accession of a new caliph meant a new governor and when 
Hisham in turn succeeded in 105/724 he began by appointing his brother 

25 Sawlrus, History of the Patriarchs, 321, has Qurra succeeded by one Usama. 

26 Sawlrus, History of the Patriarchs, 322-5. 

27 Sawlrus, History of the Patriarchs, 235-6. The classic discussion of Umar’s fiscal policy 

is H. A. R. Gibb, “The Fiscal Receipt of Omar II,” Arabica, 2 (1955), 1-16. 
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Muhammad. The new governor arrived in Egypt to find the plague raging, 
took one look and resigned his office, retiring to his estate in al-Urdunn. 
After this failed attempt at family government, Hisham decided on a major 
change in the administration of the province. He appointed ‘Ubayd Allah 
ibn al-Habhab, not as governor but as sahib al-kharaj or head of taxation. 28 
Until his transfer to north Africa in 1 17/734 ‘Ubayd Allah was the real ruler 
of Egypt: when the governor al-Hurr ibn Yusuf quarrelled with him in 108/ 
717, ‘Ubayd Allah simply wrote to the caliph, who dismissed the governor; 
his successor soon suffered the same fate. 

The Christian sources used by SawTrus saw Hisham as a just, if strict, 
ruler. He is described as “God fearing after the manner of the Muslims.” He 
was especially praised for allowing the restoration of the Jacobite Patri- 
archate of Antioch and for ordering that receipts should be given for the 
payment of taxes so that none might be unfairly treated. 29 Ibn al-Habhab is 
given a less good press. He conducted a major cadastral survey of the 
country, measuring lands, counting beasts and obliging all men to wear 
numbered badges. His cruelty to the aged Patriarch Alexander is recorded 
with all the pathos of a martyr’s agony. 

‘Ubayd Allah was appointed to increase the tax revenues of the province. 
This he did by increasing the khardj by a qirat (or an eighth of a dinar) per 
dinar collected. 30 This move provoked a violent reaction in 107/72.5-6. For 
more than eighty years since the conquest the Coptic population, certainly 
still the overwhelming majority in Egypt, had peaceably borne the burden of 
taxation. Now, because of this most recent increase and the fact that tax- 
gathering was increasingly in the hands of the Muslims, not their own 
people, revolts began. These seem to have been leaderless and without any 
developed political programme. They never came near to overthrowing 
Muslim rule, but they tested the military ability of the jund and could 
destroy a governor who had lost the confidence of the local militia. This first 
revolt was centered in the Eastern Hawf and was put down with great loss 
of life. 

The governor, meanwhile, remained responsible for conducting the 
prayers and leading the jund ; some of these were local notables, including 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Rifa'a (108/726), who had been a previous governor, and 
his brother al-Walid (108-17/726-35). Politically the most important event 
was the transfer of a number of QaysT Arabs to the Sa'Id, beginning in 109/ 
727-28. As already mentioned, most of the Arabs in the jund came from 
south Arabian tribes. Under Umayyad rule, and particularly since the battle 

28 On ‘Ubayd Allah see N. Abbott, “A new papyrus and a review of the administration of 

‘Ubaid Allah ibn al-Habhab,” in G. Makdisi (ed.), Arabic and Islamic Studies in honor 

of Hamilton A. R. Gibb (Leiden, 1965), 21-35. 

29 Sawlrus, History of the Patriarchs , 327-28. 

J0 SawTrus, History of the Patriarchs, 340. 
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of Marj Rahif (65/684) when the Umayyads, supported by the Yemenis, had 
defeated their QaysT Syrian rivals, a major rivalty had developed between 
Qays and the Yemen which threatened to tear the Umayyad state apart. 

During the reign of Hisham there was a large scale migration of Qaysls 
into north Africa and, later, Spain. The transfer of Qaysls to Egypt is said to 
have been suggested by ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Habhab. The caliph agreed to it 
on the condition that they were not permitted to settle in Fustat, presumably 
because he realised that their presence would provoke a confrontation with 
the locals, and that their dtwan should be transferred to Egypt. Ibn al- 
Habhab arranged that some 3,000 of them be recruited in the Syrian desert 
and they were settled in the Eastern Hawf: money from the tithes was given 
to them to buy horses and camels and they made a living by carrying food to 
Suez, presumably to go by sea from there to the Hijaz. Other QaysT bedouin 
followed from Syria until there were some 5,000 at the end of Hisham’s 
reign. 

The purpose of this move is obscure, but Ibn al-Habhab probably wanted 
to relieve pressure on the resources of Syria and to provide a counter-balance 
to the monopoly of power held by the jund. It marks an important stage in 
the Arabization of the province because, for the first time, Arabs settled in 
considerable numbers outside Fustat and Alexandria. 

This period of comparative stability was brought to an end with the death 
of the Caliph Hisham in 125/743, and there followed almost a decade when 
the growing weakness of the Umayyad caliphate led to intense rivalries and 
open hostility in Egypt. The governor at the time was Hafs ibn al-Walld al- 
Hadraml, a member of a well-established local family who had previously 
served as sahib al-shurta and briefly as governor. He seems to have been 
determined to reestablish the position of the jund of Fustat. His first action 
was to expel all the Syrians who had drifted into Fustat, which he only 
accomplished by the use of force. Next he raised a new military force in 
Egypt of 30,000 men recruited from the maqamisa and the mawali : exactly 
who these were is not clear, but it is likely that they were recruited among 
the non-Arab Muslims of the country, perhaps as a counter to the Qaysls. 
This new force was known as the HafsTya, after the governor who had raised 
it. 

When the pro-Qays! Caliph Marwan ibn Muhammad established his 
power in 127/744 there was an immediate reaction: Hafs resigned and the 
caliph ordered that the HafsTya be disbanded. He appointed a new governor, 
Hassan ibn 'Afahiya. These measures provoked a violent response, the 
HafsTya refused to disband and the jund of Fustat besieged the new 
governor’s house. In the end Hassan and the sahib al-kharaj were obliged to 
leave the country and the unwillingly Hafs was restored. 

Marwan could not afford to let Egypt slip from his grasp. In 128/745 he 
dispatched a large force of Syrian troops and a new governor, Hawthara ibn 
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Suhayl al-Bahil!, described as a Bedouin Arab well known for his elo- 
quence. 31 Some of the Egyptian jund and the Hafslya wanted to resist him 
but Hafs was unwilling to lead them and after some negotiation, Hawthara 
entered Fustat. He immediately began a purge of the opposition leaders, 
including the commander of the HafsTya and Hafs himself. He also set about 
recruiting 1,300 more troops from the Umayyad mawali and Qays to bolster 
his position. There was a marked contrast between this brutal takeover and 
the much lighter hand shown by Marwan ibn al-Hakam when he took over 
the province in 65/684. 

Meanwhile, the Umayyad caliphate was collapsing rapidly under the 
onslaught of ‘Abbasid armies from the east. In Jumada I 131/January 749 
Hawthara was ordered to go the Wasit to help Ibn Hubayra resist the 
invaders. His successors in Egypt were unable to prevent many Egyptians 
from declaring their support for the ‘Abbasids in Alexandria, the Hawf and 
Aswan. As far as we can tell, these ‘Abbasid supporters were all Egyptian 
Arabs, not KhurasanTs or other ‘Abbasid supporters from the east. In 
Shawwal 132/May-June 750 the Caliph Marwan himself arrived, hotly 
pursued by ‘Abbasid forces led by Salih ibn ‘All and Abu ‘Awn. He and his 
supporters attempted to establish control over the province but time was not 
on their side, and in Dhu’l-Hijja 132/August 750 he and many of his 
followers were killed at Buslr. 

Egypt under the early ‘ Abbasids , 132-193/1750-809 32 

At the beginning of 133/Summer 750, Salih ibn 'All and the ‘Abbasid troops 
entered Fustaf and a new era had begun. The most striking characteristic of 
early ‘Abbasid administration in Egypt is its continuity with the Umayyad 
period. As before, the governors were mostly outsiders, chosen from among 
the leaders of the Khurasan! military or minor members of the 'Abbasid 
family on short-term postings, while the ashab al-shurta continued to be 
chosen from the leading families, the laujuh, of Fustat, families such as the 
descendants of Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj al-Tujlbl, ‘Amr ibn Qahzam al- 
Khawlan! and 'Assama ibn 'Amr al-Ma‘afiri remained as important as they 
had in Umayyad times. There was no attempt to settle large numbers of 
Khurasan! troops in the province and the ‘Abbasids ruled in cooperation 
with the local elite. 

The first governor of this province was Salih ibn ‘Al! ‘Abbas!, an uncle of 
the first two 'Abbasid caliphs. He may have hoped to establish a position in 
Egypt as 'Abd al-'Az!z ibn Marwan had done: he was certainly ruthless in 



31 Al-Kindl, Governors and Judges, 89. 

32 For Egypt under the early Abbasids see H. Kennedy, “Central government and 
provincial elites in the early 'Abbasid caliphate,” BSOAS, 44 (1981), 26-38. 
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hunting down ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz’s descendants in the province. However, after 
the defeat of his brother ‘Abd Allah’s rebellion in 137/754, he turned his 
attention to Syria, which became the base for his branch of the dynasty. 

He was succeeded by four leading members of the KhurasanI military in 
turn, Abu ‘Awn (137-141/755-758), Musa ibn Ka'b (141/758-9), 
Muhammad ibn al-Ash‘ath (141-2/759-60) and Humayd ibn Qahtaba 
(143-4/760-762). They all used local men as sahib al-shurta to maintain 
contact with the local jund. Humayd is said to have brought some 20,000 
soldiers with him, but it seems that these were in transit to Ifrlqiya where 
Muhammad ibn al-Ash‘ath was now in bitter conflict with the Ibadl 
Kharijites. Among them was al-Aghlab ibn Salim, whose descendants were 
to be independent rulers of Ifrlqiya through the third/tenth century until the 
Fatimid conquest of 296/909. 

The next governor, Yazld ibn Hatim, held the post for eight years, longer 
than anyone else in the early ‘Abbasid period. He was a member of the 
famous Muhallabl family of Basra and he and his brother Rawh were also to 
play an important role in the government of Ifrlqiya. He was one of the 
Caliph al-Mansur’s inner circle, and may have been appointed to secure 
Egypt in the event of an attempted takeover by the ‘Alids. Al-Mansur was 
always aware of the history of the Umayyad Caliphate, and he would have 
remembered how crucial the control of Egypt had been to both Mu‘awiya 
and ‘Abd al-Malik when they were establishing themselves as caliphs. 

The main ‘Alid rebellions were led by Muhammad the Pure Soul in 
Medina and his brother Ibrahim in Basra in 145/763. It seems that a 
member of the ‘Alid family had arrived in Fustaf when Humayd ibn 
Qahtaba was governor and he had failed to take any action against him. Al- 
Mansur became aware of this and dismissed Humayd. There was no 
established pro-'Alid party in Egypt and the ‘Alid leader, ‘All ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, attracted little support in the province, apart 
from that of some descendants of ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ibn Marwan, the Umayyad 
governor, who saw it as an opportunity to re-establish their position, and a 
handful of discontented members of the jund. The rebels planned to take 
over the mosque in Fusfat and summon the people to their cause, but the 
plot was soon betrayed to Yazld, who sent his sahib al-shurta, ‘Abd Allah 
ibn 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj, to deal with it. There was a 
short struggle and the conspirators fled, trying to seek refuge in the city. In 
the end, there were only thirteen deaths, a marked contrast with the battles 
and bloodshed in Basra and Medina at the same time; the alliance of the 
governor and the local jund kept the province secure. This incident shows 
how the local elite was now bound to the new ruling dynasty. As for ‘All ibn 
Muhammad, he escaped and his fate was uncertain, but according to one 
source he was concealed by a leading member of the wujtih, 'Assama ibn 
‘Amr, and died in hiding. 'Assama himself was taken to Baghdad and 
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imprisoned but was released on the accession of the Caliph al-Mahdi and 
returned to Egypt. His exploits do not seem to have affected the status of his 
family in the province. 

Yazld ibn Hatim was removed from office in 152/769 and the Caliph al- 
Mansur seems to have decided on a new policy for the government of the 
province. With the appointment of ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Habhab as financial 
controler in Umayyad times, the caliphs had been trying to increase the 
revenue yield of the province. In 141/758 the governor Muhammad ibn al- 
Ash'ath had been asked to sign a daman , a guarantee that he would be 
responsible for any shortfall in the reveue from the province. When he 
refused to do so, the financial administration was entrusted to one Nawfal 
ibn al-Furat, who removed the dtwans from the governor’s palace. From the 
appointment of 'Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj 
al-Tujlbl in 152/769 until the arrival of ‘Isa ibn Luqman in 161/778, the 
governors were chosen from among the members of the local wujiib families, 
but they were not given charge of the financial administration, which was 
entrusted to officials sent out from Baghdad; clearly the Caliph intended to 
break the stranglehold that people of the dtwan had on the revenues while 
continuing to rely on the jund for security purposes. 

By and large, al-MansGr’s measures seem to have secured the peaceful 
government of the province. Under his son, al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85), 
there were renewed attempts to increase the revenues but his financial 
demands, coupled with the appointment of unsuitable outsiders as gover- 
nors, resulted in a major rebedllion against the government. The trouble 
began when one Dihya ibn Mus'ab, a descendant of the famous Umayyad 
governor 'Abd al-‘AzTz ibn Marwan launched a rebellion in the Sa'ld. He is 
said to have claimed the caliphate for himself, but this was essentially an 
anti-tax movement. The governor, a minor member of the ‘Abbasid family 
called Ibrahim ibn Salih, failed to respond effectively and was unceremo- 
niously sacked in 167/784. In his place the caliph sent Musa ibn Mus'ab al- 
Khath'aml. He had already served as governor of al-jazlra, where his 
ruthless taxation policies had led to widespread unrest. He attempted to 
implement a similar agenda in Egypt, raising taxes on the land and imposing 
taxes on the suqs and riding animals. He soon alienated all sections of 
Egyptian society. In the Hawf, Qaysl and Yemeni Arabs put aside their 
ancient feuds and combined against him. They made contact with the jund 
of Fustat, who were infuriated by the new taxes on their urban properties 
and who promised not to fight for the governor. In Shawwal 168/April 784 
Musa led the jund out to meet the Hawfl rebels. As agreed, the jund and its 
leaders abandoned him to his fate, he was killed and the jund returned to 
Fustat without striking a blow. There was no clearer indication of the limits 
of the caliphal government, which simply could not function without the 
cooperation of the local elite. 
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The caliph responded by sending a new governor, al-Fadl ibn Salih al- 
‘AbbasI, with a large army of Syrian soldiers. In a fierce battle at Buwlt, 
Dihya and his supporters were defeated. Dihya himself fled to the western 
oases where he took refuge with the Kharijite Berbers, but they accused him 
of favoring the Arabs over them and abandoned his cause, leaving him to be 
killed by the governor’s troops. By the time al-Fadl ibn Salih left the province 
the next year, order had been restored. 

The accession of Harun al-Rashld in 170/786 inaugurated a period of 
rapid turnover of governors, few lasting more than a year. In the twenty- 
three years of his reign, there were twenty-two changes (in contrast to only 
eight in the twenty-two years of al-Mansur’s reign). Since almost all the 
governors were outsiders - members of the ‘Abbasid family or court 
functionaries who brought few troops with them - they were heavily 
dependent on the $ahib al-shurta and the local wujiih to enforce their 
authority. The government in Baghdad, dominated until 187/803 by the 
Barmakids, was largely concerned with revenues and seems to have been 
constantly frustrated by the poor yields from Egypt. Various stratagems 
were tried: in 176/79Z a special investigator, 'Umar ibn Mihran, was sent in 
disguise to investigate corruption, and his report survives in the accounts of 
Iraq-based sources such as those of al-Tabari and al-Jahshiyarl, 33 but not the 
Egyptian al-Kindl. In 183/799 and 185/801, the governor, al-Layth ibn al- 
Fadl, was ordered to bring the revenue to Baghdad in person. 

Apart from the lack of will in Fustat, the main obstacle to increasing 
revenue was the persistent refusal of the Arab settlers in the Flawf to pay 
anything and the reluctance of the jund in Fustat to force them to do so. In 
186/802 for example, the Hawfls rebelled in protest at what they claimed 
were corrupt surveyors who had shortened the measuring rods, and threa- 
tened to march on Fustat. A force of 5,000 jund was sent against them but, 
faced with the enemy, all except 200 deserted without striking a blow. 
Despite being heavily outnumbered, the governor drove the rebels back; the 
capital was saved but the Flawfls still refused to pay. In the administrative 
chaos after the fall of the Barmakids in 183/803, Harun seems to have been 
prepared to allow large-scale tax-farming, one Mahfuz ibn Sulayman giving 
a daman that he would collect taxes from the Flawfis without using any 
troops. History does not tell us if he was successful. 

The final years of Harun’s reign saw increased tensions in the province. 
This was partly a reflection of the widespread insecurity of the period. The 
Flawfi Arabs continued to defy the governor. On occasion Egypt was 
effectively cut off from Baghdad by unrest in Syria. In 190/806 there was a 

33 Al-Tabari, Muhammad ibn Jarir, Ta'rikh al-rusul wa’l-muluk, ed. M. J. de Goeje et al. 

(Leiden, 1879-1901), iii, 626-28; al-Jahshiyarl, Wuzara (ed. El-Sakka), 217-20; see 

also Grohmann, Arabic Papyri, 116, for documentary confirmation. 
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rebellion in the Aqaba area, and in 193/809 money being sent to Baghdad 
was intercepted by the people of Ramla in Palestine who took it as their ‘ ata * 
which had not been paid. When the governor al-Hasan ibn al-Takhtakh left 
office in 194/810 he had to go through the Hijaz because of the disturbed 
state of Syria. 

The death of Harun al-Rashld in 193/809 made matters much worse. He 
was succeeded by his son al-Amln, who was almost immediately challenged 
by his own brother, al-Ma’mun, governor of Khurasan. This dispute meant 
that there was an alternative focus for loyalty to which dissidents could turn. 
The succession war fought out in Iran and Iraq provided the occasion for the 
outbreak of a prolonged struggle for power in Egypt. 

The political situation in the province had been changing in the last 
decade of Harun’s reign. The monopoly of military power enjoyed by the 
jund of Fustat was being challenged by newcomers. The failure of the jund 
to suppress the Hawfi rebels led the caliph to send troops from the abna 1 
(troops of Khurasan! origin resident in Baghdad, who formed the backbone 
of the early ‘Abbasid armies), and when al-Layth ibn al-Fadl was appointed 
governor in 183/799 he brought with him a force which included al-Sarl ibn 
al-Hakam. Al-Sar! is said by al-Kindi 34 to have been a man of no importance 
when he arrived in the province, but he soon established himself as one of 
the leaders of the abna\ 

The other groups of Arabs in Egypt also sought to challenge the power of 
the traditional wujah. The most successful of these was ‘Abd al-'AzTz ibn al- 
Wazlr al-jarawl. He seems to have had his power base among the Yemeni 
tribes of Lakhm and Judham in the northern part of the country, and in 190/ 
806 he had been one of the commanders sent against the rebels in Aqaba. 

Between the death of Harun in 193/809 and the reestablishment of the 
authority of the Caliph al-Ma’mun by ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir in 211/82.6, 
Egypt was the scene of a prolonged power struggle between these groups. 
The events are complicated by a number of factors: the attempts of outsiders, 
like the ‘Abbasid al-Fadl ibn Musa ibn ‘Isa and his family in 198-99/814-15 
to establish themselves in the province, the takeover of Alexandria by a 
group of Andalus! exiles 35 in 199/815, and the constantly shifting political 
groupings as individual leaders sought to build up their power base. 

Several clear trends do, however, emerge from this confusion. Governors 
continued to be nominated, first by al-Amln and then, after his death in 198/ 
813, by his brother al-Ma’mun, but their authority was minimal and they 
were no more than one player in the complex power politics of the country. 
By 197/813 Egypt had effectively been divided between ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al- 

34 Al-Kindl, Governors and Judges, 148. 

35 These Andalusis seem to have left Spain because of discontent with the authoritarian 

rule of the Umayyad Amir al-Hakam ibn Hisham (180-206/796-822). 
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JarawT who had taken control of the north, from Shatanuf 30 km north of 
Fustat to Farama, with intermittent control of Alexandria, while al-Sarl 
ruled the south, from Fustat to Aswan. 36 Both collected the kharaj for 
themselves and acknowledged Caliphs and pretenders to the throne as they 
wished. A tiraz of 197/812-13 survives with an inscription saying that it 
was made by al-Sarl and al-Jaraw! on the orders of al-Fadl ibn Sahl, al- 
Ma’mun’s wazlr. 

The losers in this complex struggle were the old-established wujiib and 
jund of Fustat. For reasons which are not clear, they seem to have been 
unable to sustain their power or produce leaders who could challenge al-Sarl 
and al-Jarawi. In 200/816 most of the leading members of the Banu Hudayj, 
the most distinguished of the old wujuh families, perished when their palace 
in Alexandria was attacked by a mob of Andalusls and Lakhml tribesmen, 
an event which seems to have meant an effective end to their power. In 204/ 
819 al-Sarl had a number of the senior leaders of the jund drowned in the 
Nile “because he was afraid of them.” 37 The failure of the old jund to 
establish themselves in power, or even to retain their existing status, marks a 
major break in the history of early Islamic Egypt. The tightly knit group of 
wujuh who had dominated it since their ancestors had come in the armies of 
the first conquest was now broken, and it was left to others to struggle over 
the spoils. 

Both ‘Abd al-'AzIz al-Jarawi and al-Sarl died in 205/820, but their 
conflicts were inherited by their sons, ‘All ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz and ‘Ubayd 
Allah ibn al-Sari. Neither was able to achieve any permanent advantage over 
the other. It was this divided and war-ravaged country which ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Tahir entered in Rabl‘ I, 211/June-July 826 as governor of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliph al-Ma’mun. It was not the first time al-Ma’mun had attempted to 
restore the province to 'Abbasid control: in 206/822 he had sent Khalid ibn 
Yazld ibn Mazyad. However, despite the support of ‘All ibn Jarawl, he had 
been completely outmaneuvered by ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Sarl and was forced 
to leave the province in humiliation. Ibn Tahir was in a much stronger 
position, having just restored Syria and Palestine to ‘Abbasid rule. He came 
with a large military force and brought ships from Syria to help in the 
amphibious warfare in the Delta. 

Ibn al-Jarawi immediately approached him with gifts, and ‘Abd Allah 
appointed him in command of the ships. Ibn al-Sarl decided to resist but at 
the same time sent a messenger to the caliph to request an aman. The 
surrender document was negotiated by al-Sarl’s secretary Muhammad ibn 
Asbat, and witnessed by the most prominent fuqaha of the province. He was 

36 Sawlrus, History of the Patriarchs, 428. Al-Jarawfs takeover of the Delta area is 

described in al-KindT, 151; for the final establishment of al-Sarfs control of Fustat, ibid., 

161-62. 

37 Al-Kindl, Governors and Judges, 171. 
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then given 10,000 dinars and sent to the caliph in Baghdad. He never 
returned to Egypt but lived peacefully in Samarra until his death in 251/865. 
It remained only to subdue Alexandria where the Andalusls were still 
holding out. ‘Abd Allah sent a large force against them and accepted their 
surrender on condition that they abandon the city and take no-one or 
nothing with them. Most of them sailed to Crete, which they conquered and 
used as a base for raids on the Byzantine Empire. 

The conquest of Egypt by 'Abd Allah ibn Tahir marked the beginning of a 
new phase in the history of the province. It was still ruled by governors but, 
after 213/829, these ceased to be appointed directly by the caliph. The 
western provinces were entrusted to “super-governors,” members of the 
ruling family or leading figures in the Turkish military establishment. These 
seldom visited the province but remained in the capital. From there they sent 
governors to conduct the administration and send the revenues directly to 
them. From 213/819 until his accession as caliph in 218/833 the super- 
governor was al-Ma’mun’s brother Abu Ishaq (the future Caliph al- 
Mu'tasim). When he became caliph he appointed one of his trusted Turkish 
soldiers Ashinas, who held office until his death in 229/843, when he was 
succeeded by another Turk, Itakh. In 235/849, as one of a series of moves to 
reduce the influence of leading Turks, al-Mutawwakil removed Itakh, whom 
he had arrested, and replaced him with his own son, al-Muntasir, who 
remained as “super-governor” until he in turn became caliph in 247/861. 
There is no evidence that Ashinas, Itakh or al-Muntasir ever visited Egypt 
during his term of office. 

Instead, they appointed governors from the ruling class of the Samarra 
caliphate. They were Arabs, Turks or Armenians by descent, but all of them 
were outsiders. Terms of office were longer than under Harun and three or 
four years were not uncommon. They continued to appoint ashab al-shurta, 
but these were no longer members of the local elite but soldiers of Turkish or 
eastern Iranian origin and, like their masters, incomers to the province. 

The army ‘Abd Allah had used to subjugate Egypt was composed of two 
elements, members of the abna’ of Baghdad, many of whom took service 
with the Tahirids at the end of the civil war in Iraq, and Iranians or Turks 
from further east. Alexandria, for example, was governed by Ilyas ibn Asad 
ibn Saman Khuda from Samarqand, after its conquest. Few of these troops 
were Arab in origin and none of them were Egyptians. From now onwards 
Egypt was to be ruled not by a native Muslim elite but by outsiders from far 
to the east. 

'Abd Allah ibn Tahir governed Egypt for seventeen months. In this period 
he restored peace and found the resources for a major enlargement of the 
mosque in Fustat. In 212/817 he left for Iraq, leaving his second-in- 
command, ‘Isa ibn Yazld al-Juludl to govern the province. In 213/829 there 
was a reorganisation of the high command of the caliphate: ‘Abd Allah ibn 
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Tahir went east to succeed his brother as governor of Khurasan and at the 
same time the western provinces were entrusted to the overall supervision of 
the caliph’s brother, Abu Ishaq. 

The new regime seems to have been very oppressive in its early stages. The 
effective exclusion of local people from power, combined with heavy tax 
demands, assured widespread rebellions in the Hawf and Delta regions. As 
often before, the problems began with the refusal of the Hawfis to pay the 
kharaj. Abu Ishaq’s new governor, ‘Umayr ibn al-Walld, was entrusted with 
the task of forcing them to do so. In 2.14/830 he led an army against them. 
At first things went well and the Hawfis , the Yemenis led by ‘Abd al-Salam 
ibn Abi’l-Madl and the Qaysts led by ‘Abd Allah ibn Hulays al-Hilall, were 
forced to retreat; they laid an ambush, and the governor and many of his 
men were killed. His successor, 'Isa al-Juludl, was obliged to fortify his 
dwelling in Fustat. 

At this stage Abfl Ishaq himself decided to take matters in hand, and 
arrived in Egypt with 4,000 of the much feared Turkish troops he was using 
to establish his power. This time the Hawfis were soundly defeated and their 
leaders captured and executed. Nonetheless, as soon as he left, trouble began 
again. By 216/831 there was a general rebellion of Arabs and Copts 
combined against the government, an unprecedented alliance of local inter- 
ests. They chose as their leader one Ibn ‘Ubaydus, a descendant of ‘Uqba ibn 
Nafi‘, one of the original Muslim settlers in Egypt and conqueror of much of 
north Africa. They were opposed by al-Afshln, one of al-Mu‘tasim’s most 
senior commanders who had come to Egypt to try to recover the treasure 
allegedly hidden by Ibn al-JarawT. Afshln now set out through the Delta and 
won a series of victories over the opposition there. Everywhere his progress 
was followed by execution. In Alexandria, which seems to have been the last 
stronghold of the old elite, the ru’asa (chiefs), led by a descendant of 
Mu'awiya ibn Hudayj, were driven out and their influence destroyed. The 
military power of the new regime was irresistible, and the Egyptians were 
forced to accept this alien domination. 

In Muharram 217/February 832 the Caliph al-Ma’mun visited the pro- 
vince in person. Apart from Marwan ibn al-Hakam when he was consoli- 
dating his power, al-Ma’mun was the only reigning caliph to do so during 
the two and a half centuries in which Egypt was part of the caliphate. He 
only stayed for forty-nine days but his visit seems to have marked something 
of a turning-point. He accused the governor of concealing the true state of 
affairs from him and of allowing his tax collectors to oppress the people. For 
Sawlrus, al-Ma’mun was a just ruler who respected the Christians and put 
an end to many abuses, but he was sometimes overruled by the evil genius of 
his brother al-Mu'tasim. At the same time Afshln extinguished the last of the 
revolts: among the Copts, the men were killed and the women and children 
sold into slavery, while Ibn ‘Ubaydus al-Fihrl was taken and executed. After 
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this, open resistance effectively ceased and no further rebellions are reported 
in the next quarter of a century. 

When al-Mu‘tasim became caliph in 218/833, he completed the destruc- 
tion of the early Islamic order. He ordered that all the Arabs be dropped 
from the dtwan and that their ‘ atd ’ be stopped. 38 The influence of the jund of 
Egypt had long been in decline, but this move finally destroyed its economic 
foundation and marked the end of the system that had been in operation 
since the time of the conquest. There were protests and small-scale dis- 
turbances among the Lakhm and Judham, led by Yahya ibn al-jarawl. They 
claimed that the payments were “our right and our fay' (i.e. the booty 
acquired at the time of the conquest),” but they were speaking the language 
of a vanished age and their protest cut no ice with the ‘Abbasid government 
of the third/ninth century. 

The governors themselves do not emerge as distinctive personalities, 
though al-Kindl notes, perhaps with sadness, that ‘Anbasa ibn Ishaq al- 
Dabbl (238-42/852-56), besides being respected for his justice and the tight 
rein he kept on his tax officials, was the last Arab governor of Egypt and the 
last to lead the people in prayer in the mosque in Fustaf. 39 It was also during 
his period of office that the Byzantines began to raid the Egyptian coast 
again. They took Damietta and captured many Muslims and non-Muslims 
in 239/853. After the raid was over, the Caliph al-Mutawwakil ordered that 
the city be fortified. 

This assertion of political control from Samarra was matched by the 
ideological control represented by the mihna, or inquisition, which aimed to 
force all officials and fuqaha to acknowledge the createdness of the Qur’an. 
This inquisition was not vigorously enforced under al-Mu‘tasim but with the 
accession of al-Wathiq in 227/842, the qadt, Muhammad ibn Abl’l-Layth al- 
Khwarazml, was ordered to take stern measures against anyone who refused 
to accept the doctrine of the created Qur’an. This led to resistance by several 
leading religious figures supported by popular sentiment which can, perhaps, 
be seen as an expression of local opposition to 'Abbasid autocracy. When al- 
Mutawwakil reversed this policy in 235/850, the unfortunate qadt was 
imprisoned and publicly cursed. 40 

This period of comparative peace was brought to an end by a rebellion in 
248/862. The rebellion seems to have begun as a protest by the 'Alids against 
the punitive measures taken against them by the Caliph al-Muntasir. On 
previous occasions the ‘Alids had attracted little support in the province, but 
it seems on this occasion as if their grievances touched a chord in other 
sections of the population. The chaos in Samarra, where one caliph followed 

38 Al-Kindl, Governors and Judges, 193-94. 

39 Al-Kindi, Governors and Judges, 2.00-2. 

‘ ,0 For the mihna in Egypt and the popular reaction see al-Kindl, 449-67. 
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another in rapid succession after the assasination of al-Mutawwakil in 2.47/ 
861, meant that government control weakened rapidly throughout the 
caliphate at this time. 

The rebellion began among the Banu Mudlij, led by Jabir ibn al-Walld, in 
Alexandria, but they were soon joined by the surviving remnants of the old 
wujiih and many others, both Christian and Muslim. Soon most of the Delta 
was in the hands of the rebels, tax collectors were driven out and the 
leadership was assumed by an ‘Alid pretender, Ibn al-Arqat. The governor, 
Yazld ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Turkl (242-253/856-867) struggled to contain the 
rebellion, but it was difficult, even after substantial reinforcements of 
Turkish soldiers under Muzahim ibn Khaqan arrived from Iraq. It was not 
until Muzahim himself took over as governor that Jabir ibn al-Walld was 
finally induced to surrender. Shortly after Muzahim’s death at the beginning 
of 254/868 news arrived of the appointment of Ahmad ibn Tulun as the new 
governor. Probably no one at the time realized it, but a new era in the 
history of Islamic Egypt had begun. 

The years since the arrival of ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir (211/826) had seen the 
total domination of the political and military life of the province by Turkish 
soldiers. Not only were the governor and his army Turkish, it was even the 
Turkish sahib al-shurta, Azjur who ordered the Imam and congregation of 
the great Mosque in Fusfat to abandon their ancient practices and adopt 
new ways introduced from the east. A Persian, armed with a whip, stood by 
to make sure they did as they were told. 41 

The event is symbolic of the way in which the Muslim population of 
Egypt had become a subject group which had lost control of its own destiny. 
The reasons why Egypt did not develop a native political elite at this time, as 
for example happened in much of Syria, the Jazlra, Yemen or the Maghrib, 
are not clear. The slow pace of conversion and the determination of the 
wujiih and jund of Fustat to maintain their exclusive position must have 
played a part: the Muslim elite could maintain itself against the Copts, but 
not against the powerful and effective Turkish military organization of the 
third/ninth century, determined to capture the resources of the country for 
their alien masters. The collapse of the early Islamic system left a power 
vacuum. In the rest of the Islamic world, ambitious warlords were rejecting 
the authority of the strife-torn Samarra government. It was only a matter of 
time before some ambitious Turkish soldier decided to exploit the resources 
of Egypt to establish his own autonomous rule. 

41 Al-Kind!, Governors and Judges, 210. 
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The etnergence of an autonomous Egypt 

From 850, the attention of Arab chroniclers ceased to focus on the eastern 
provinces of the Dar al-Islam, the ‘Abbasids’ primary concern for a century. 
Southern Iraq, potentially so rich because of its high-yielding agriculture, its 
vast port of Basra, its convergence of caravans and riverine navigation (the 
main route directing the Iranians toward Mecca and the commodities of the 
Indian Ocean toward the Byzantine markets), was nonetheless shaken by 
unrest. From 820 to 834 the disturbances engendered by the undisciplined 
Zuft, buffalo breeders who had arrived from India during the Sassanid period, 
compelled the ‘Abbasid caliphs in 222/837 to relocate them in northern Syria, 
confronting the Byzantines. Subsequently, the general uprising of the Zanj 
erupted, a rebellion of black slaves imported from Zanzibar to cultivate the 
southern Iraqi plantations of sugar cane and rice under unbearable climatic 
conditions. Inspired by an ‘Alid pretender, they were initially victorious. The 
Zanj temporarily occupied Basra and, after 255/869, menaced all the fertile 
agrarian lands of southern Mesopotamia. Although they were vanquished in 
270/883, the region’s agriculture did not recover from the devastation that 
was inflicted on it. A group of Isma'ili agitators, the Carmatians, had 
inaugurated their programs of indoctrination in the region of Kufa around 
264/877. After founding a state at Bahrayn on the southern shore of the 
Persian Gulf in 286/899, they instigated revolts among the poor peasants of 
southern Iraq and the Arab tribes of the Syro-Iraqi steppe at the beginning of 
the fourth/tenth century. Central and southern Iraq were simultaneously 
threatened from 865 to 900 by the Saffarid revolt, an insurrectionary move- 
ment which first appeared in western Iran, and whose leaders were prepared 
to march against Baghdad itself. The disorders in lower Iraq compromised the 
primacy of the maritime commercial route toward India, Ceylon and south- 
east Asia via the Gulf, consequently enhancing the appeal of the land route 
across Iran, Jazira and Anatolia known as the “Silk Road.” 
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In Iraq, the demographic explosion of the cities was more a burden than a 
dynamic growth factor for the economy. The caliphs had already created 
Samarra, recognizing that the failure of coexistence between a large Turkish 
army and an urban civil population that was constantly expanding posed 
insurmountable problems of supply and security. To maintain tranquility, 
responsible officials of the state had to assure the regular provision of grain, 
olive oil, sugar, meat and fuel to the bakeries and the public baths for the 
enormous city of Baghdad. The implications of this formidable demand for 
media of transport, storage facilities, initial processing of goods and manage- 
ment of their distribution across myriad local markets were intimidating. 
The activities of merchants would clearly not suffice to meet this demand, 
and it was therefore necessary for state officials to pressure the governors of 
Mawsil and other regional centers in Jazira and eastern Syria to despatch 
vast quantities of grain to the capital. 

Syria and Egypt witnessed a number of brief military revolts or tribal 
rebellions during the second half of the ninth century. But the security of 
property and persons was nonetheless maintained with more assurance than 
in Iraq. In 817 Crete had been occupied by the Cordobans of Alexandria. In 
830 Sicily also came under Muslim domination. From 870 to 960, the Arab 
navy based in Crete joined with fleets sailing out of Syria to disrupt shipping 
in the Aegean and Adriatic seas. Arab navigation was reestablished between 
Syria and Egypt, and between Egypt and the Maghrib and al-Andalus. At the 
same time, the caravan trade between Aghlabid Ifriqiya, a region experien- 
cing widespread prosperity, and Egypt expanded significantly. The impor- 
tance of economic ties between north Africa and the Andalus on one hand, 
and Egypt, the Arabian Peninsula and Syria on the other, is attested in the 
fourth/tenth century by the Jewish archives of the Geniza. Such ties indeed 
predated the Geniza information by a century according to a text of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (d. 272/885 or 300/912) that mentions Jewish traveling 
merchants. The maritime itinerary via the Gulf route, progressively less 
protected, was therefore abandoned in favor of direct navigation between 
the Yemen and India. Aden and the Red Sea once again experienced frequent 
shipping after a depressed period during the Umayyad epoch. On the 
western coast of the Red Sea, the port of ‘Aydhab, fifteen days’ journey from 
Aswan and thirteen from Qus, is mentioned by al-Ya‘qubi in the ninth 
century. Later, ‘Aydhab was supplanted by the port of Qusayr, further north 
and only three days away from Qus. Via the upper Nile valley and the 
Oases, Egypt remained in contact with eastern, tropical and equatorial 
Africa. Imports of black slaves were directed through Qus, where influential 
merchants were based. Some slaves were destined for civilian domestic 
service, the hanm or work in the vast agricultural projects, while others 
were reserved for military training, primarily as infantrymen. Gold dust, 
imported through the same route, bolstered the capacity of the province to 
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strike coins. The pharaonic tombs were also methodically plundered to 
garner this precious metal. 

The wealth of agriculture in the Nile valley and the Delta, and its high 
level of productivity assured by Byzantine fiscal institutions whose function 
had been reorganized in certain details but preserved in its basic forms, 
served to provide this province with vast and varied resources. Yet the 
province’s daily requirements were not as great as those of Iraq. With the 
exception of Fustat, an important urban center during this period but not of 
the same size or stature as Basra, there were no large cities. Alexandria, 
Tinnis and Damietta remained only modest port towns by the mid-third/ 
ninth century. Their significant development would occur at the end of the 
fourth/tenth century; this situation left Egypt with a substantial agrarian 
surplus that enabled the holy cities in Arabia to be fed. In this way, Egypt 
influenced public opinion within the Islamic world during the annual 
pilgrimage. An artisan class skilled in textile manufacture, distributed 
throughout numerous sites, produced a variety of woven cloths of which 
the most costly were exported. Through its traveling merchants, Egypt was 
well informed about the economic and political life of Iraq and the 
Andalus. 

The 'Abbasid caliphate in Iraq was hardly more than a symbol. Struggles 
between its factions steadily intensified. Initiated by the ‘Abbasids after 
750, the process of disbanding the Arab tribal army and professionalizing 
the military institution - now reserved primarily for peripheral ethnic 
groups - was vigorously advanced in the decade between 830 and 840. 
Throughout the second quarter of the third/ninth century, the caliphate in 
Baghdad (later in Samarra) and its state apparatus were dominated by 
Iranian or Arab civilians and supported by Turkish military slaves. This 
palatine elite, part Shi'ite, part Hanafite and Mu'tazilite, promoted a policy 
of expedience that was posited on a rationalist approach to royal rights in 
the unifying spirit of the Qur’an. By contrast, the majority of the Arabic- 
speaking Sunni ' ulama ’, Malikis and Shafi'Is, rigorously defended their 
influence over society. This influence was based on memorization of minute 
juridical norms derived from traditions of the Prophet (Idadith), myriad and 
thus beyond regulation. They increased their opposition after the death of 
the Caliph al-Ma’mun in 833. The protest of Ibn Hanbal against the 
imposition, in the name of state-sponsored reason, of the doctrine of the 
created Qur’an, resonated favorably among the men of the Sunni mosques, 
even if they did not accept every extreme literalist opinion held by those 
who bore the designation Ahl al-Hadith. 

Abu’l-Fadl Ja'far ibn Muhammad al-Mutawakkil, caliph after 847, was 
the first to cede support of the state to Hanafism; he sided with Ibn Hanbal. 
His assassination in 247/861 inaugurated a period of weakness on the part 
of the caliphate and a struggle for power between Arab or Persian viziers 
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and Turkish amirs. As with the Praetorian Guard at Rome during the 
declining Empire, the Turks of the palatine guard installed and deposed the 
caliphs at their pleasure, taking care to collect at each new oath of obedience 
(bay'a) a higher bonus. It is not possible to analyze Egypt from 868 to 969 
without considering politics in Samarra or Baghdad, since the increasing 
debility of ‘Abbasid central authority provoked the eruption of several 
provincial revolts. These led to a new style of managing Muslim territories. 

The governor of Egypt collected substantial taxes in grain or gold, while 
his expenses remained modest. He could hasten or delay, direct to whom he 
wished, or even cancel, the transfer to Iraq of the tribute awaited by the 
caliph’s brother al-Muwaffaq for financing the supression of rebellions. 
During an epoch that witnessed the professionalizing of warfare and the 
rising costs of purchasing and supplying military slaves, their horses and 
arms, this fiscal advantage allowed first Ibn Tiilun and subsequently 
Muhammad ibn Tughj to occupy the whole of Syria up to the region of 
Aleppo and the frontier sites, and to impose their conditions on the 
‘Abbasids. They were obliged, however, to husband their treasury and to 
continue to support their army. For after tensions subsided in the east, the 
‘Abbasid authority, still militarily effective, attempted to reassert its control 
over the rich provinces of Syria and Egypt. 

The hundred years between 264/868 and 358/969 thus marked a turning- 
point in the history of Arabic Egypt. Until that time, it was essentially 
passive, except during the period of ‘Uthman and ‘All, dominated and 
colonized by the Arabs - as it had been previously under the Achaemenid 
Persians, Ptolemies, Romans and Byzantines. During this century, Egypt 
gradually become a center of power radiating outside its territory, and 
commanding a position of central authority on his own, the amir of Egypt 
finally found himself threatened as well. The numerous members of his 
family or the governors of his provinces might set off rebellions at any 
moment. The phenomena that had proved ubiquitous for other power 
centers: the burden of expenses and the immobility of the central army 
garrisoned in the capital, made their appearance in Egypt also. 

The chronicles that focus on the Arab east from 860 to 970 present a 
series of violent campaigns led by non-Arab Muslims. These episodes are 
difficult to follow because of the large number of protagonists involved. 
Sketchily presented to the reader, most of these men were brutally elimi- 
nated, to be replaced by others emerging from the same background of 
warriors. The conflicts described by the chronicles occurred at every level. At 
the ‘Abbasid court in Samarra or Baghdad, they either brought together or 
placed in confrontation the caliph, members of his family, viziers, senior 
Turkish officers who frequented the palace, or even secretaries of the central 
administration. In the provincial capitals, the authority of the military 
governors was contested by the tax farmers or the senior officers appointed 
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to control towns or districts, as well as by the chieftains of tribes whose 
territories intruded into their provinces. 

‘Abbasid authority was called into question everywhere, and as soon as a 
local power initially delegated by the caliph became entrenched it took on a 
separate personality. The image of the wall , the governor who could be 
readily nominated and subsequently revoked, gave way to that of the amir, 
who regarded himself as a legitimate prince and strove to designate his own 
son as his heir. The amir refused to acknowledge the central government’s 
authority to dismiss him or to name his successor. From the caliph’s 
entourage to that of the lowest soldier of fortune, loyalty was demanded 
from subordinates but denied to superiors. Familial competition, either for 
position or for succession, instigated dangerous conflicts as well. Thus may 
be explained the minimal duration of certain offices, such as the prefecture 
of police ( sahib al-sburta) or even the qadts of Egypt, who often held their 
posts for a few months only. The chroniclers soberly noted these disorders - 
without revealing the social psychology of the period, or the emotions of 
these men, their expressions of loyalty, their brotherhood in arms or even 
the simple camaraderie which could unite them. 

One acquires or loses personal political power solely by force. As a 
temporary and fragile possession, one must take profit from it rapidly to 
enrich oneself and one’s family by exploiting taxation of real estate, 
confiscating via the kharaj the major portion of income from agrarian land. 
A substantial portion of such gains must, in any case, be expended on the 
pay of those soldiers who protect this power and who all too often threaten 
it. The long-term political goal in the Islamic lands became indistinct during 
this period: power seemed only to function for itself, to appropriate to itself 
all sources of profit and thus to assure its own perpetuation with no higher 
purpose. 

Egypt, however, proved to be the exception. Ibn Tulun and his son, 
Khumarawayh, then al-Ikhshld and his successor, Kafur, openly favored this 
province and attempted to develop its economic potential - notably its 
agrarian productivity - by restoring its system of irrigation. They simulta- 
neously sought to enhance the quality of daily life by reforming taxation 
policies and the operation of institutions in ways favorable to the indigenous 
inhabitants. A special kind of rapport between the local government of 
Egypt and its subjects was thereby established. From the end of the 
pharaonic period, this province had been dominated from a distant capital 
such as Rome, Constantinople or Ctesiphon, or one nearby but culturally 
quite distinct, such as the Alexandria of the Ptolemies. From the time of the 
Arab conquest, Egypt had played a passive role, but between 868 and 969, 
Ibn Tulun and his successors radically transformed this state of affairs, and 
thereby created a powerful autonomous regime. The Fatimids would subse- 
quently benefit from their foundation. 
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The Tuliinids 

Tulun, Ahmad’s father, had belonged to a tribute corps of Turkish slaves 
sent by the governor of Bukhara to the Caliph al-Ma’mun. He became 
captain of the caliph’s elite guard. Born in Ramadan 220/September 835 in 
Muslim territory, Ahmad had never been a slave. He received his military 
training at Samarra, his religious instruction at Tarsus in Cilicia where the 
role of the ribat was accentuated by the duty of holy war (jihad) against the 
Byzantines. The muhadditbun and men of piety congregated there, attracted 
by the sums expended by al-Mu'tazz and his mother that guaranteed the 
subsistence of the murabitun in the town. 

Exhibiting the physical and moral qualities that had enabled his ethnic 
group to monopolize senior ranks in the army, Ibn Tulun distinguished 
himself above all for his sense of duty by organizing the defense of a caravan 
that was attacked by Bedouins near Edessa, while his fellow officers in the 
escort stood by. This episode won Ibn Tulun the affection of the Caliph 
al-Musta'in, who made a gift to him of a female slave who would be 
Khumarawayh’s mother. Ibn Tulun accompanied the Caliph al-Musta'in to 
exile in 251/865, but he was unable, or possibly did not seek, to avert his 
execution in 252/866. 

Having acquired the religious and literary culture worthy of an Arab civil 
administrator, Ibn Tulun bestowed the names of Arab tribes on several of 
his sons. He enjoyed the company of the 'ulama', poets, architects and 
physicians. He maintained a certain distance with regard to his comrades in 
arms and was never regarded as a military ruffian. He exhibited a keen 
political acumen. Exceedingly self-confident, he began to design long-term 
projects. Capable of concealing his emotions until the moment when he 
could give them free rein without damaging consequences, he rarely 
submitted to fits of temper. He withheld his reaction to any aggression 
directed against him, in order to control the situation and thus to force his 
rival to fall into the trap he had prepared for him. Then his revenge was 
swift and terrible. According to the sources, Ibn Tulun was responsible for 
the deaths of more than 18,000 persons executed by his order or expiring in 
his jails. 

In 254/868 the Caliph al-Mu‘tazz bestowed Egypt as an appanage on 
Bakbak, the second spouse of Ahmad ibn Tulun’s mother. Having been 
delegated authority over the country by his step-father, Ibn Tulun entered 
Fusfat on 23 Ramadan 254/15 September 868, accompanied by Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Wasiti. The arrival of Ibn Tulun in Egypt was described in 
the Arabic sources as a propitious event, with reference to the astronomic 
circumstances of his ceremonial day of entry into Fustat and predictions 
pronounced by a youthful blind seer. This was not the simple installation of 
a new governor but the first official act of a quasi-sovereign dynasty. Ibn 
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Tulun was credited with laying the foundations of a new Egypt, not merely a 
dependent province of a distant 'Abbasid capital but the seat of a new center 
of political and economic power. All the omens were favorable, as they were 
a century later when the qa'id Jawhar laid out Cairo for the Fafimid Imam. 

The governors appointed over Fustat bore the title wall al-jaysb waH-salat, 
overseer of the army and the Friday prayer (al-jum'a). At the same time, they 
might or might not receive supervision of the kharaj - the collection of the 
country’s agrarian property taxes. In general, they immediately appointed a 
prefect of police ( wall al-shurta ) and a deputy governor of Alexandria. 
Initially charged with authority only over Fustat, al-qasaba or capital of the 
province excluding Alexandria, Ahmad found as incumbent supervisor of 
the kharaj an eminent fiscal secretary. This was Ibn al-Mudabbir Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Rastisani, who had already completed a lengthy career. 
Director in Samarra of the dlwan al-jaysh under al-Wathiq, and then 
administrator of seven diwans under al-Mutwakkil, but cast into prison in 
240/854, he was subsequently named director of finances in the two Syrian 
junds (provinces) of Damascus (central and southern Syria) and Tiberiad/ 
Urdunn (northern Palestine). Preceding the arrival of Ibn Tulun, most likely 
in 247/861, he had assumed the same duties in Egypt. Finding the fiscal yield 
of the province far too small, he doubled the kharaj and the jizya , deprived 
the Christian clergy and monks of their traditional exemptions, and created 
new taxes - to be collected according to the lunar year (hildll). He also 
imposed non-Qur’anic tariffs ( maks/mukus ) on pasturelands, fisheries and 
beds of caustic soda. He thus was considered the most hated man in Egypt, 
which explains the escort of 100 young guardsmen who accompanied him 
on all occasions. Because Ibn Tulun was henceforth responsible for main- 
taining order but had refused any cash donation, he demanded that Ibn 
al-Mudabbir turn his guards over to him. Despite Ibn al-Mudabbir’s 
unpopularity, Ibn Tulun had to spend four years directing intrigues on the 
part of his agents in Samarra in order to arrange the transfer of the fiscal 
intendant to Syria in Ramadan 258/July 871. He took the opportunity to rid 
himself of Shukayr, postmaster of Egypt (responsible for the mail [band] 
and information services), and personally assumed collection of the kharaj in 
259/872. 

In 256/869-70 Bakbak was put to death, and during the summer of 257/ 
871 the appanage of Egypt devolved upon Yarjukh (alt. Yaruj), whose 
daughter Ibn Tulun had married. From this time on, administration over the 
whole of Egypt, including Alexandria and Barka, was conferred upon the 
governor of Fustat. Ibn Tulun proceeded solemnly to assume power in 
Alexandria, the government of which he turned over to his son al-'Abbas 
two years later. 

Ibn Tulun was occupied with suppression of a series of disorders, for 
which mission he had been appointed. Because of its rapid Islamization and 
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Arabization, Upper Egypt was marginally controlled by the governor of 
Aswan. It was also menaced by the Nubians, who had stubbornly remained 
Christian, by the Budja 1 and by the turmoil surrounding the exploitation of 
the local gold mines directed by the Banu Rabi'a. After 255/868 the Budja, 
having converted to Islam, were able to help the Egyptians resist the 
Nubians. Berber tribes rampaged in the oases that formed the termini for the 
trade routes to northern and Saharan Africa. The Delta was unsettled by the 
semi-sedentarized Arab tribes who were grappling with raids by the 
nomadic Berbers from Libya. An ‘Alid, Bugha al-Asghar Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Jabataba, revolted during Jumada I 255/spring 859 in 
the territory between Alexandria and Barka, proclaiming himself caliph. He 
was captured and executed in Upper Egypt during the summer of 255/869. 
Subsequently, another 'Alid, Ibn al-Sufi, Ibrahim ibn Muhammad, a descen- 
dant of ‘Umar ibn ‘All ibn Abi Xalib fomented rebellions over two years and 
massacred the inhabitants of Esna at the end of 255/869. Having defeated a 
Tulunid general in Rabi' I 256/winter 870, he was forced to seek refuge in 
the Oases during the spring. In Muharram 259/autumn 872 he emerged 
from his retreat to attack another self-proclaimed chieftain in Nubia, 
al-‘Umari. 2 Suffering defeat, Ibn al-$ufi ravaged the district of Aswan where 
he cut down tens of thousands of palm trees. He then sought refuge in 
Mecca where he was captured and turned over to Ibn Tulun, who impri- 
soned him in Fusfaf before allowing his return to Medina. Abu ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-‘Umari, a descendant of the second caliph and the 
individual who had confronted Ibn al-Sufi, carved out a principality in the 
vicinity of the Nubian gold mines. Following an encounter that resulted in 
the rout of the Tulunid army, al-‘Umari was tolerated in Nubia. He 
proceeded to sell his gold and slaves in the market of Aswan until his own 
officers assassinated him. In 260/873-874, Abu Ruh Sukun, a former 
partisan of Ibn al-Sufi, revolted in the oases and made life hard for Ibn 
Tulun’s cavalrymen. The latter was compelled to offer him a truce (aman). 

In 261/874-875 the governor of Barka, Muhammad ibn al-Faraj 
al-Farghani, declared his rebellion. The army despatched by Ibn Tulun 
achieved no success by soft tactics, and was forced to use siege engines to 
storm the city. The suppression was moderate, however: Ibn Tulun displayed 
great restraint in his dealings with the western limits of his territory. Relations 
between Egypt and north Africa were enhanced. According to the exaggerated 
account of Ibn al-Athir, once lighthouses were built along the coast a message 
sent from the minaret of the Sabta Mosque on the coast of Ifriqiya in the 
evening could reach Alexandria the same night. However, when the Aghlabid 

1 Hamitic-speaking populations partially Christianized and living in the Nubian Nile 
valley. See Eh, “Bedja,” I, 1 157b, and “al-§a‘id,” VIII, 893. 

2 Cf. £/z, “al-Sald ” VIII, 893. 
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Ibrahim ibn Ahmad sought to protect a route between Ifriqiya and the Hijaz 
for commerce and the pilgrimage, he feared that Ibn Tulun would not 
permit a sustained continental link across Egypt. He therefore fortified the 
port of Sousse and arranged a maritime passage via Sicily. 

‘Isa ibn al-Shaykh al-Shaybani, known as Ibn al-Shaykh, governor of 
Ramla (southern Palestine) and Tiberiad/Urdunn (northern Palestine), was 
arrested by his own commander in Damascus for having pilfered from the 
tribute of 750,000 dinars, some three tons of fine gold that Ibn al-Mudabbir 
during his tenure as fiscal collector in Egypt had sent to Iraq. Ibn Tulun, 
while maintaining relations with Ibn al-Shaykh, immediately set about 
recruiting Greek and black soldiers. He equipped an army in Saiar 256/ 
winter 869-870. But since the caliphal establishment announced its displea- 
sure, Ibn Tulun cut short his march on Syria and returned to Fustat in 
Sha‘ban 256/summer 870. That year, the Caliph al-Mu'tamid appointed an 
officer, Amajur, as governor of Damascus. This individual took possession 
of the city despite an abortive resistance by Ibn al-Shaykh who submitted to 
accepting a command post in Armenia. 

At this time the situation in Iraq was tense. Al-Wathiq’s son, al-Muhtadl, 
had acceded to the caliphate upon the demise of al-Mu'tazz in July of 869. 
Pious and energetic, he sought to restore the caliph’s authority in the face of 
Turkish opposition. Relying on the civil administration’s backing, he 
succeeded in removing several Turkish military commanders - in particular 
the powerful Muhammad ibn Bugha. The latter’s brother, Musa ibn Bugha, 
returned to Samarra with a formidable army, however. After inflicting a 
defeat upon al-Muhtadi, MGsa put him to an atrocious death in 256/June 
870. Abu’l-'Abbas Ahmad ibn al-Mutawakkil, al-Mu‘tamid ‘ala Allah, 
succeeded him as caliph. Compelled to reside in Samarra, he never exercised 
any genuine authority since real power remained in the hands of his brother, 
Abu Ahmad al-Muwaffaq, who was serving as viceroy of the eastern 
caliphate and had been designated his successor. Al-Mu‘tamid’s son, Ja'far, 
had theoretically received sovereign primacy in the ‘Abbasid west, notably 
Syria, but had never in fact managed to command obedience in that 
province. Based in Baghdad, al-Muwaffaq had to rely on his Turkish 
generals, and consequently required ready access to all the fiscal revenues of 
the empire to deal with rebellions: Saffarids in Fars Province (southwest 
Iran), Zanj in Lower Iraq, Kharijites in Jazira and Mawsil, Hasanids in the 
Hijaz, Zaydites in Tabaristan. He also had to deal with conspiracies plotted 
against him closer to home, in Baghdad or Samarra. This situation thus 
facilitated Ibn Tulun’s takeover of Egypt. Indeed, while Syria could be 
counted on as a refuge into which the caliph might retreat to await a 
rearrangement of alliances in the aftermath of his defeats following the 
struggles for power in Iraq, Egypt, because of its distance, enjoyed a greater 
measure of autonomy with respect to palace intrigues in Baghdad. 
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During his first eight years in power in Egypt, Ibn Tulun took advantage 
of the financial and military dilemmas confronting al-Muwaffaq to extend 
his sphere of influence and to nurture his autonomy. He ultimately intended 
to transfer the center of power from the 'Abbasid zone to Egypt. Of the 4.3 
million dinars in fiscal rents collected within Egypt in 263/876, Ibn Tulun 
sent 1.2 million to al-Muwaffaq to support his war effort and 2.2 million to 
al-Mu'tamid. Counting on the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid’s friendship in return for 
the tribute he sent him directly and discretely but which he denied 
al-Muwaffaq, Ibn Tulun assumed the title of Mawla Amir al-Mu’minin after 
265/878. 

In 258 or 259/872 or 873, following Yarjukh’s death, the Egyptian 
appanage devolved upon al-Mu'tamid’s son Ja'far, the designated future 
Caliph al-Mufawwad. Beholding al-Muwaffaq occupied with repression of 
the Zanj revolt, Ibn Tulun kept Egypt aloof and withheld his allegiance from 
his new suzerain, who had refused to reconfirm him in his office. In 262/ 
875-876, al-Muwaffaq sought to recruit a volunteer to assume the gover- 
norship of Egypt. All the senior officers serving in Baghdad had been secretly 
bought off by Ibn Tulun, however, and thus declined his offer. Al-Muwaffaq 
then wrote a threatening missive to Ibn Tulun demanding his resignation, 
which provoked a brusque refusal. Ibn Tulun proceeded to fortify his 
frontier towns and coastal ports. Al-Muwaffaq named Musa ibn Bugha 
governor of Egypt and despatched him with a contingent to Syria. Ibn Bugha 
tarried some ten months at Raqqa, however, and possessing insufficient 
money to pay his soldiers, he was forced to return to Iraq. 

Having performed his initial military service at Tarsus by participating in 
the jihad, Ibn Tulun wished to establish himself in this city with authority 
over Cilicia as a whole, in order to direct its defense against the Byzantines. 
He requested al-Muwaffaq to confer its command upon him, but the regent 
predictably refused. However, a series of events had seriously eroded the 
capacity of the Muslims to hold off the Byzantines, and in 263/876-77 the 
Caliph al-Mu'tamid therefore pressed al-Muwaffaq to confer upon Ibn 
Tulun responsibility for Syria and Cilicia, the frontier districts (al-tbugbur). 
He was charged with protection of the Anatolian frontier. Henceforth, Ibn 
Tulun regarded Amajur, 'Abbasid governor of Damascus, as his subordinate. 
When this individual died in 264/877-78, Ibn Tulun summoned his son and 
compelled him to acknowledge Tulunid authority, to which the latter 
submitted. Ibn Tulun marched upon Syria himself, appointed Ibn Amajur 
commander in Ramla, and then took possession of Damascus, Homs, Hama 
and Aleppo. 

Ibn al-Mudabbir had been the fiscal bursar Tamil) of Damascus, Tiberiad/ 
Urdunn and Palestine-Ramla since 258/871-872. In 264/877, after occu- 
pying Damascus, Ibn Tulun fined him 600,000 dinars and cast him into 
prison, where he remained until his death in 270/883-84. At the same time. 
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Ibn al-Mudabbir’s brother, involved with the Zanj rebellions from 2.55 to 
270/868 to 883, was arrested in Basra, but was able to escape from his jail 
cell. 

Ibn Tulun retained Amajur’s officers in their posts. He was then forced to 
subdue the opposition of Sima al-Tawil, governor of Aleppo, who had 
sought refuge in Antioch. Ibn Tulun mounted an assault on that city, during 
which the governor was killed, possibly by a woman’s hand. Ibn Tulun then 
marched on Tarsus, and upon entering the town began preparing for a jihad. 
The presence of his army in such high numbers caused prices to rise, and the 
inhabitants of Tarsus proceeded to his camp to demand either his departure 
or a reduction of his contingent to a few soldiers. Heated words were 
exchanged. As the incident threatened to escalate, Ibn Tulun feigned a 
retreat before the hostility of Tarsus’s populace, ostensibly wishing to 
impress upon the Byzantines the capacity of Tarsus to resist a siege. In fact, 
he was anxious to return to Egypt where his own son al-‘Abbas was 
preparing to revolt. However, reassured by subsequent messages attesting to 
the solidity of the caretaker regime he had left behind in Fustat, he decided 
not to depart the region before clearly demarcating his territory. After 
restoring the assets that Sima had unjustly seized from the notables of 
Aleppo and reconfirming the qadi in his office, he installed his gbulam Lu’lu’ 
there in command of an army. He was supported in this venture by Ibn 
al-‘ Abbas, chief of the Banu Kilab. He also based another contingent at 
Harran. In order to capture the audacious Musa ibn Atamish, who had 
challenged his progression through the district, Ibn Tulun was obliged to 
recruit the service of a Bedouin. This individual devised a stratagem that Ibn 
al-Athir, intrigued by its shrewdness, described at length. In 269/ 883, Ibn 
Tulun placed Lu’lu’, who was already serving as governor of Diyar Mudar, 
in charge of Homs, Aleppo and Qinnasrin. Of the towns occupied by Ibn 
Tulun, only al-Qarqlsiya was retaken by al-Muwaffaq in 268/881. Ibn 
Tulun thus had established a principality whose frontiers broadly defined the 
territory which Salah al-Din and the Mamluks would later dominate. 

Exploiting the absence of his father, whom he had replaced as the titular 
head of Egypt, al-‘ Abbas declared open rebellion. Pliable of mind, he was 
easily manipulated by his military comrades. The steadfastly loyal vizier, 
al-Wasiti, prior to being bound and carried off as a parcel, had managed to 
alert Ibn Tulun who returned in Ramadan 265/April 879. Al-‘Abbas left 
Fustat leading a contingent of 800 mounted warriors and 10,000 infan- 
trymen and absconding with the state treasury. He reached Alexandria and 
then Barka, where he demanded that the Aghlabid Ibrahim III step down in 
his favor. He claimed to possess a certificate of nomination to the leadership 
of Ifriqiya emanating from al-Mu‘tamid. Al-‘Abbas put the town of Labda 
to sack after routing the army of the Aghlabid governor Muhammad ibn 
Qurhub. He besieged Tripoli, but the Ibadite Ilyas ibn Mansur al-Nafusi, 
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governor of Jabal Nafusa and Tripoli on behalf of the Rustamid of Tahert, 
led a force of 12,000 men and defeated him in 266/879-880 or 267/winter 

880- 81. Having lost all his resources, al-'Abbas retreated toward Egypt. He 
was captured near Alexandria and conducted on a mule back to Fusfat, 
where his father ordered him to gouge out the eyes and cut off the hands of 
his fellow conspirators. This he did, much to Ibn Tulun’s consternation, 
since he had secretly expected his son’s refusal. Weeping profusely, he 
ordered his son to be lashed and then cast into prison. From this date of 268/ 

881- 82, al-‘Abbas’s brother, Khumarawayh, became Ibn Tulun’s successor- 
designate. 

Prior to Ibn Tfllun, only al-Sari ibn al-Hakam ibn Yusuf al-Balkhi had 
attempted to establish an autonomous dynasty in Egypt. He had been named 
governor in Ramadan 200/April 816, but was deposed in Rabi‘ I 201/ 
September 816. Reappointed in Sha'ban 201/March 817, al-Sari remained in 
office until his death in Jumada II 205/November 820. His sons temporarily 
occupied the position of governor until 21 i/September 826. 

The existence of numerous public ministries (diwans) is documented in 
Egypt prior to Ibn Tulun’s arrival. The texts indicate an administration to 
deal with the kharaj or real estate tax, the band or postal and information 
service, a diwan al-ahra ’ which managed the public granaries, a diwan asfal 
al-ard that controlled the Delta in 143/761. A diwan al-khass (privy fund) 
may have existed to rearrange the financial services responsible for adminis- 
tering the governor’s assets. With regard to the diwan al-insha\ it possibly 
preceded Ibn Tulun although it may have been created by his director of 
administration, Abu Ja'far Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Kan (d. 278/891). Ibn 
Tulun set up a chancellory in Fustaf, essentially on the model of Samarra, by 
exploiting the talents of Ibn ‘Abd al-Kan, four brothers of the Banu 
al-Muhajir and Ibn al-Daya. In 266/879, Abu Bakr al-Atrash (the Deaf) 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Madhara’I (nisba relating to a village in the vicinity 
of Wasit) was proclaimed governor of finances in Egypt and Syria. He died 
in 270/884. His descendants continued to hold the high financial offices in 
Egypt under Ibn Tulun’s successors and to amass one of the largest personal 
fortunes of the medieval Arab east. Most of the personnel appointed to these 
diwans had been trained in Samarra. Several heads of financial diwans 
would attain positions of the highest responsibility, but subsequently suffer 
imprisonment or the obligation of paying steep fines. Some of these 
amounted to several million dinars, 3 levied either under Ibn Tulun or his 
successors. 

As in Baghdad, members of the great families of viziers and public 
administrators, most of whom had originated in Iraq, could handle the 
qalam quite well. Later, when Muhammad ibn Tughj wrote to the Emperor 

3 A million gold dinars corresponds to approximately 4.25 tonnes of fine gold. 
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Romanus I, he had several secretaries draw up drafts of letters. He chose the 
example of al-Najirami. Throughout the century which is our concern, 
marriages between families of Turkish or Farghanian militarists and Arab or 
Iranian viziers frequently occurred. Thus as an example, Abu’l-Fath al-Fadl 
Ibn Hinzaba, son of Abu’l-Khatfab Ja'far ibn al-Furat, supervisor of property 
taxes in the east, and under al-Radi, fiscal inspector of Egypt and Syria, 
married the daughter of Muhammad ibn Tughj and gave to his own son as a 
second wife the daughter of the amir al-umara\ Ibn Ra’iq. 

Like their predecessors in Iraq, some of these officials were men of letters 
who wrote poems or histories, but because of their more provincial status, 
they counted no philosophers among themselves, unlike in Baghdad. They 
recorded facts, practical affairs and conventional knowledge, but made no 
inquiries into the ethics of domestic life or of political practice or theory. 
From Ibn Tulun’s epoch until the end of the Mamluk period, Fusfat, and 
subsequently Cairo, was an, if not the most, important center of Muslim and 
Arab culture, especially with regard to historical writing. Yet no individual 
of high stature in rational or speculative thought, philosophy or logic, was 
mentioned as an Egyptian or as a long-term sojourner in Egypt. Such 
persons frequently emerged in Baghdad, Syria, Ma Wara al-Nahr (Trans- 
oxiana), al-Andalus or other remote Muslim provinces. To be sure, some 
Jewish thinkers who were born in Egypt - such as Sa'adya al-Fayyumi in the 
ninth-tenth centuries, or al-Mu‘izz ibn Maymun (Maimonides) in the 
twelfth-thirteenth centuries who spent part of his life in Cairo - attained 
wide renown in the realm of intellectual endeavor. 

Accordingly, the secretary Ahmad Ibn al-Daya (b. Z45 or Z50/859 or 864, 
d. 330-340/941-95 1), wrote a history of Ibn Tulun, subsequently abridged 
by Ibn Sa'id, and a history of physicians. Abu Muhammad al-Farghanl ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Ja'far (Z83-36Z/895-973) settled in Egypt where he 
served as a soldier and wrote an appendix, al-Sila, to the History of 
al-Tabari. His son, Abu Mansur Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah (3Z7-398/ 
939-1007), was born in Egypt and similarly became a senior officer and 
probably a historian. 

Due to the restored security, sound administration and projects under- 
taken to enhance the irrigation system, the annual tax yield from agrarian 
land had reached 4,000,000 dinars by Ibn Tulun’s demise. A reserve of 
10,000,000 dinars had been accumulated. 

Ibn Tulun’s army allegedly numbered some z4,ooo Turkish ghulams, in 
addition to 4Z,ooo black slaves and free men. In Z63/876-877, when he 
noted that the ‘Abbasid menace was becoming more pronounced, Ibn Tulun 
built a war fleet. He began to construct a fortified redoubt on Rawda Island 
between the two bridges to protect his treasury and his wives, although these 
projects were rapidly engulfed by Nile floods. He had restored the walls of 
the military port in the city of Alexandria, which was maintained from an 
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independent budget. He docked his fleet in the Palestinian port of ‘Akka 
which he also fortified, this last project employing a high level of technical 
competence and amphibious masonry. It was carried out by the grandfather 
of the geographer al-Muqaddasi who describes in detail the construction of 
its docking facilities. By contrast, Qaysariyya, despite its Palestinian loca- 
tion, was left abandoned and covered with sand. 

Fustat was already an extensive city when Ibn Tulun established himself 
there, and it was divided into khittas, each with its own mosque. The 
descendants of the Syrian Christians and Jews who had accompanied the 
numerous Yemenis during the conquest, now largely Islamized, dwelled in 
the three hamra that constituted the town’s central quarter. It was bounded 
on the west by the Nile, which was gradually shifting westward. This 
quarter surrounded the great mosque which had been founded immediately 
after the conquest, the jamV ‘ Amr or ]dmi‘ al-’Atiq. To the south were 
located the heights of al-Rasad, to the north the heights of Yashkur. To the 
east, between Fustat and the Muqatfam, was the Qarafa cemetery. The city 
was divided into two cantons: ‘amal fawq, the upper district, consisting of 
the heights to the south and east, and "amal asfal, the lower district, 
embracing the rest. Until the Fafimid era, each canton possessed its own 
administration and police. The ‘Abbasid governors no longer resided in 
al-Hamra’ al-Quswa. They had founded, atop a hill to the northeast, 
al-'Askar, a military town with a jamT al-'askar or the jdmi' sahil al-ghalla 
(“the mosque at the quay (on the khaltj) for agrarian produce”) and a 
commercial quarter. 

The inhabitants of Fustat complained to Ibn Tulun of being disturbed at 
Friday prayer (jum‘a) by the excessive number of soldiers, in particular those 
who were black. The mosque, packed and cramped within a densely built up 
area, could not be enlarged or opened to fresh air. Ibn Tulun therefore 
ordered the construction in 264/878 of his own great mosque. Work was 
begun the following year and completed in 266/880. In consequence of the 
mosque project, the new town of al-Qata’i‘ was created at the northeastern 
extremity of the Jabal Yashkur, on the site of abandoned Christian and 
Jewish cemeteries. The excessive number of soldiers in Baghdad had induced 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphs to build Samarra, and Ibn Tulun followed their 
precedent. Construction of the mosque allegedly cost 120,000 dinars, a sum 
implausibly small given its scale. Several houses had been placed in trust 
( waqf ) to finance the mosque’s operations. Ibn Tulun, and subsequently his 
son Khumarawayh, installed twelve muezzins, in three groups of four, in a 
room near the minaret. Both day and night they continuously recited the 
Qur’an and sang praises to the Prophet, the qasa’id. 

The mosque’s plan and structure were Egyptian and its bell-shaped 
capitals were inspired by the 'Amr Mosque, but Iraqi influence was shown in 
its use of fired bricks, its decoration with molded or carved stucco and its 
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utilization of three ziyada (external courtyards), all as in Samarra. The 
original minaret must have been modeled on Samarra examples, as is the 
present structure. An attractive dome, no longer extant, supported by two 
superimposed colonnades, sheltered a font in the center of the courtyard for 
the performance of minor ablutions. The lavatories and facilities for major 
ablutions, along with a pharmacy, had been built outside the mosque 
enclosure wall for reasons of sanitation. The architect was most probably a 
Mesopotamian Christian, Ibn Katib al-Farghani. In order to avoid the 
common practice of transferring columns from Christian churches, he had 
false columns carved into the brick pillars. A dar al-imara , or palace of 
government adjoined the mosque on its eastern side. It was connected by a 
small door through the qibla wall, as was the practice at Basra or Damascus. 

Ibn Tulun also founded the mashhad of Sayyida Nafisa and the aqueduct. 
He built a mosque up on the Muqattam Heights at Tannur Fir'awn. 

According to al-Maqrizi, Ibn Tulun laid out al-Qata’i' on a surface grid of 
1,000 plots within an area of one square mile. Each unit of his polyglot army 
- regular troops, Bedouin allies, Byzantine mercenaries, Nubian infantry, 
black slaves, Turkish ghulams and other soldiers of varied origins - was 
assigned as its residence a qata'i ‘ or concession which bore its name. The 
whole, distributed around the amir’s palace and the great mosque, con- 
stituted the Qata'i A veritable amiral city thus surrounded the religious, 
political and military complex. The market of money-weighers (siiq 
al-'ayyarin) brought together drugs sellers and grain dealers, the peas market 
(famiyyin) gathered butchers, vegetable sellers, roasters and spice purveyors, 
the cooks’ market (tabbakhiri) assembled moneychangers, bakers and con- 
fectioners. All these markets were selling commodities of better quality than 
had the old markets of Fustaf. 

Ibn Tulun also built a hippodrome and a hospital, al-bimaristan, between 
259 and Z61/872 and 874. One facility was reserved for men, the other for 
women; neither slaves nor soldiers were granted access. As for Ibn Tulun 
himself, he preferred to reside in the Christian monastery of Qusayr just 
north of Fustaf. 4 Indeed, even though he had at one time imprisoned the 
Patriarch Shanuda I who reigned between 859 and 880, and Kha’il III, 
Patriarch from 880 to 890, following Coptic intrigues, Ibn Tulun and his 
successors, including the Ikhshidids, elected to maintain positive relations 
with the Christians of Egypt. They had suppressed the excessive poll taxes 
that Ibn al-Mudabbir had imposed on this community. 

In the autumn of 269/882, following the repression of al-‘Abbas’s 
rebellion, Ibn Tulun learned that his ghulam Lu’lu’, whom he had appointed 
commander of an important military contingent in northern Syria, had been 

4 On this monastery see al-Shabushti, Kitab al-Diyarat, ed. Kurkis ‘Awwad (Beirut, 1986), 

284. 
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recalled by al-Muwaffaq. He departed immediately for Syria with al-‘Abbas 
in tow and bound in chains, leaving Egypt under the regency of Khumar- 
awayh. The situation at Tarsus also threatened to slip from Ibn Tulun’s 
control, since in the aftermath of its governor’s demise, his replacement, the 
eunuch Yazman, was very popular with the inhabitants but refused to 
acknowledge his suzerain’s authority. Passing through Damascus en route to 
the frontier districts, he received a message from the Caliph al-Mu'tamid, 
informing him that on the pretext of departing on a hunting expedition, he 
had surreptitiously departed from Samarra for Syrian territory. Ibn Tulun 
decided to await the caliph at Damascus and to conduct him triumphantly 
back to al-Qata’i'. There he would find a palace and a great mosque whose 
stature and luxury would rival those of the vast official buildings in Samarra. 
But al-Muwaffaq, discovering his brother’s scheme, despatched a contingent 
led by Ishaq ibn Kundaj, the governor of Mawsil, who was able to defeat the 
officers escorting al-Mu‘tamid at al-Haditha on the Euphrates and to force 
the caliph’s return to Samarra in Sha'ban 269/February 883. Al-Muwaffaq 
named Ibn Kundaj governor of Syria and Egypt, a post he would never take 
up. 

By achieving sole mastery over Egypt and extending his power in Syria up 
to the Byzantine frontier, Ibn Tulun had fulfilled his first two objectives. He 
endured the failure to achieve his third and most ambitious goal: to install 
on the shores of the Nile the 'Abbasid dynasty, which in a prosperous and 
peaceful setting would regain its original glory. But he tenaciously refused to 
abandon his hopes. Ibn Tulun had the governor of Damascus convene the 
qad'ts, faqihs and sharifs of all Tulunid territories and assemble them in a 
congress most probably held in the glorious Umayyad Mosque. The Egyp- 
tian delegation, comprising nine individuals of premier rank and an entou- 
rage of less distinguished persons, was headed by Bakkar ibn Qutayba. This 
man was an Iraqi HanafI with an austere demeanor of high reputation who 
had served as qadi of Egypt since 248/862-863. Khutbas were pronounced 
from all the minbars of the principality, luridly depicting the disarray and 
disgrace of the Caliph al-Mu'tamid who languished, confined as a prisoner, 
and the treason of Abu Ahmad al-Muwaffaq who had defied the conditions 
of his bay'a or oath of loyalty that he had sworn to his brother. Before 
these senior authorities on Islam assembled in Damascus during the spring 
of 269/883, Ibn Tulun demanded that they proclaim the jihad against 
al-Muwaffaq and thereby obliged the 'umma’ to deny its pledge of his 
enthronement. He managed to obtain a general agreement among the 
participants, but the qadi Bakkar, with the support of two Egyptians, 
refused to pronounce it formally since he claimed to be insufficiently 
informed. In fact, even despite the texts’ silence on this issue, the obligation 
of jihad could not be invoked in a conflict among Sunnis, since the dispute 
did not weaken the capacity of the Dar al-lslam to confront non-Muslims or 
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heretics. Thus it was al-Muwaffaq rather than al-Mu'tamid who defended, 
arms in hand, public order in Iraq. Ibn Tulun, so close to his goal, had failed 
once again. 

However, the convention of so large a body of senior mosque function- 
aries and legal practitioners to attempt to reach a consensus on policy was 
an innovation, an act unique since the ‘Abbasid Revolution. It is no 
coincidence that it was assembled at Damascus, for here under al-Mu'awiya 
a tradition had been inaugurated of an exchange of opinions about the 
distribution of Muslim authority between the caliph and his advisors at the 
juni'a, which included women, that occurred every Friday at the conclusion 
of prayer. The public call for the views of civilians with regard to political 
matters rarely occurred in the eastern Arab world after 750. There were 
exceptions, at the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century on the occasion of 
the Caliph al-Qadir’s denunciations of the Fatimids, and at the end of the 
sixth/twelfth century on the occasion of Caliph al-Nasir’s desperate attempt 
to salvage the unity of Islam from the threat of its appropriation by non- 
Arab militarists. 

Al-Muwaffaq, informed of the Damascus congress, ordered the proclama- 
tion from all ‘Abbasid minbars of the following statement: “Almighty God, 
Confounder of a malediction that will promote the erosion of his power and 
denigrate his renown, make of him [Ibn Tulun] an example for those who 
will come after, for You will not permit the Scheme of Corrupters to 
succeed!” 

Despite his previous triumphs, Ibn Tulun suffered an extremely onerous 
final year. He had appointed ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Fath with authority over 
Aleppo in place of Lu’lu’, who, on the side of al-Muwaffaq, fought 
brilliantly against the Zanj. Ibn Tulun wished to drive Yazman from Tarsus, 
and placed the city under siege in the autumn of 270/883. Yazman diverted 
part of the Baradan River, inundating the Egyptian camp. Ibn Tulun 
retreated to Adana and then Massissa. There he became ill and was taken 
back to Egypt in a wheeled vehicle (‘ ajala ), a remarkable medium of 
transport for the period, arriving at Fustaf in a serious condition at the end 
of the year 883. He gave orders for the imprisonment of Bakkar and the 
verification of the qadV s accounts. This individual was responsible for 
managing the assets of widows and orphans and controlling the charitable 
trusts (awqaf) as well as the striking of coinage. Ibn Tulun named a new 
judge, Muhammad ibn Shadhan al-Jawharl, and conferred supervision over 
the awqaf or hubus upon the prefect of police, Saray ibn Sahl. Finding 
Bakkar culpable of no embezzlement since he had scrupulously accounted 
for all the sums that Ibn Tulun had remitted to him over fifteen years, Ibn 
Tulun ordered his release. But the aging qadl, now gravely ill himself, had no 
desire to leave his prison cell. Ibn Tulun’s condition worsened. Muslims, 
Christians and Jews, including women and children, converged separately 
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upon the flank of the Muqattam to implore God to save him. He died in 
Fustat on the tenth of DhuTQa'da 170/10 May 884, eleven-and-a-half 
months after the congress of Damascus, and less than sixteen solar years 
after his solemn entry into the city. 

The government of Egypt by Ahmad ibn Tulun was a pivotal act that 
affected the history of Egypt for centuries to come. For the first time in the 
Islamic world a Turkish general created an autonomous dynasty that was 
solidly anchored in a province. He appropriated the limited authority 
delegated to him by the caliph as an appanage holder in order to realize its 
full potential. He did so less for military purposes than for an intelligent 
manipulation of politics in the Arab east. He remained loyal, and Tulunid 
coins that were struck at Fustat, Ramla, Aleppo, Antioch and probably 
Damascus, bore the caliph’s name. He administered a province which, 
despite the period’s indistinct grasp of the Orient’s ancient past, exhibited 
many pharaonic manifestations attesting to the extreme antiquity of its 
civilization, comparable with that of Mesopotamia. His amirate’s most 
notable characteristic was the quality of relations it maintained with 
Christians and Jews, and the position held by Jerusalem. Under the 
Tulunids, Syro-Egyptian territory was deeply imbued with the concept of an 
extraordinary role devolving upon Jerusalem in Islam as al-Quds, Bayt 
al-Maqdis or Bayt al-Muqaddas, “the House of Holiness,” the seat of the 
Last Judgment, the Gate to Paradise for Muslims, as well as for Jews and 
Christians. In the popular conscience, this concept established a bond 
between the three monotheistic religions. If Ahmad ibn Tulun was interred 
on the slope of the Muqattam, 'Isa ibn Musa al-Nashari and Takin were laid 
to rest in Jerusalem in 910 and 933, as were their Ikhshidid successors and 
Kafur. To honor the great general and governor of Syria, Anushtakin 
al-Dizbiri, who died in 433/1041, the Fatimid Dynasty had his remains 
solemnly conveyed from Aleppo to Jerusalem in 448/1056-57. 

During the reign of Ibn Tulun, Theodore, Patriarch of Jerusalem, praised 
him for his benevolent exercise of power. According to Moshe Gil, it is 
possible that a Christian had been appointed governor of Ramla. 5 The 
situation began to change in the fourth/tenth century, after the fall of the 
Tulunids. Conflicts between Muslims and Christians in Jerusalem multiplied, 
with Jews occasionally taking the Muslims’ side. Especially after 960, when 
the Byzantines were defeating Muslims in Cilicia and northern Syria and had 
regained Cyprus and Crete, Muslim antipathy toward Christians erupted in 
Antioch and Fustat. In 355/966, the Patriarch of Jerusalem was executed by 
the Kafurid governor. Conditions became graver still at the outset of the 
fifth/eleventh century, when the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim, alert to the 
rancor of Sunnis in Fustat and seeking to force his vision of religious unity 

5 Moshe Gil, A History of Palestine, 634-1099 (Cambridge, 1992), 348. 
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on his subjects whether they wished it or not, severely persecuted Christians 
and Jews. He changed his attitude prior to his death, and permitted the 
return of Muslim converts to their former religion, restoring a portion of 
their confiscated possessions. The Dhimmis’ condition revived so rapidly 
that their restored status provoked a reaction among the 'Abbasid Sunnis in 
Baghdad, less tolerant than their counterparts in Fusfat. Indeed, a substantial 
portion of the wealth generated in Egypt and Syria could have been 
produced only because of the harmonious division of economic activities 
among the diverse communities. 

Between Iraq, progressively more oriented toward Iran, and al-Andalus, 
confronted by militant Christian chivalry, Ibn Tulun had created a new zone 
of power facing Constantinople in the eastern Mediterranean. The abortive 
attempt by his son al-‘Abbas, despite its failure, substantiated the inclusion 
of Libya and Ifrlqiya within the southern region of the central Mediterra- 
nean. In the future, either Egypt would penetrate north Africa or, conversely, 
there would be an invasion of Egypt from the west. Ibn Tulun contributed to 
a process that, over the course of several centuries, separated the former 
Byzantine lands once again. Egypt, Syria, western Jazira, and Cilicia were 
divided from the former Sassanid territories of Iraq and Iran - all of which 
Islam had sought definitively to unite during the first/seventh century. 

For this grandson of a nomad from the steppes of central Asia, founding a 
new capital between the pyramids and the Muqatyam that could rival 
Baghdad accomplished a grandiose ambition. From his perspective, Ibn 
Tulun had fulfilled the essential objective of the Arab conquest: he had 
reunited immense regions, diverse ethnic groups, venerable religions, and 
complementary economies to form a new urban-based civilization that was 
viable without being standardized, and was ready to accommodate the 
harmonious integration of its identities and differences. 

Following the death of Ibn Tulun in 270/884, his son Khumarawayh, who 
was born in Samarra in 250/864, succeeded him without requesting the 
caliph’s endorsement. His brother ai-‘Abbas was executed, quite probably 
by his order, immediately before his assumption of power. This was the first 
time in ‘Abbasid history with regard to the government of so large and rich a 
territory that a wall, whose legitimacy derived from the caliph who had 
designated him, was succeeded openly by an amir who claimed his legiti- 
macy by inheritance. Khumarawayh’s designation by his father as his 
successor had rendered any caliphal confirmation irrelevant in his eyes. 
Moreover, Ibn Tulun had left 10,000,000 dinars in the public treasury, a 
sum that facilitated the peaceful accession of his son. 

But the regent al-Muwaffaq elected to take advantage of the transition to 
restore Egypt and Syria within the ‘Abbasid orbit, and in particular to 
recoup unpaid tribute. He had been encouraged to pursue this goal by 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Wasiti, the loyal Tulunid general who none- 
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theless betrayed the dynasty. Several contingents commanded by Ishaq ibn 
Kundaj and Muhammad ibn Abi’l-Saj entered Syria where they were joined 
by the army of Ahmad ibn al-Muwaffaq, the future al-Mu‘tadid. At the 
Battle of the Mills in Palestine during 271/winter 885, Ibn al-Muwaffaq and 
Khumarawayh took flight in opposite directions. But Sa'd ibn Aysar, the 
Tulunid commander, held his composure and won the battle. In consequence 
of his ignominious performance, Khumarawayh was thereafter continually 
obliged to prove his personal bravery to an ever-greater extent. He created a 
multi-ethnic army in which alongside the Turks served blacks, Iranians, 
Greeks and an elite bodyguard, al-mukbtass. This last unit was recruited 
from the most obstreperous Bedouin of the Delta and was augmented by 
black slaves. Its loyalty to the amir was unquestioned. 

Khumarawayh conferred the custodianship of finances on the family of 
al-Madhara’I, who would perform the same function under the Ikhshldids. 
He regained the support of Ibn Kundaj and Ibn Abi’l-Saj, took control over 
most of the Jazlra and compelled Yazman, master of Tarsus, to acknowledge 
him as suzerain. His domain thus exceeded his father’s. In 273/886, a peace 
treaty was concluded between Khumarawayh and al-Muwaffaq, who agreed 
to recognize the Tulunids’ right to govern Syria and Egypt for thirty years. 
To improve relations between Egypt and Syria, Khumarawayh improved the 
roadway through the pass (‘ aqaba ) that permitted entry to the Jordanian 
plateau from Ayla. 

Upon al-Muwaffaq’s demise in 278/spring 892, al-Mu'tamid proceeded to 
Baghdad to exercise his caliphal authority. But al-Muwaffaq’s son, Ahmad 
al-Mu‘tadid, continued to hold power. Al-Mu‘tamid died in 279/autumn 
892. Al-Mufawwad, his son and heir-designate, who had served as governor 
of the west, was readily eliminated by al-Mu‘tadid billah. The new caliph 
recognized the Saffarids in Khurasan as sovereign in Fars and later Rayy, 
and subsequently the Samanids in Transoxiana after 900. With no hope of 
vanquishing Khumarawayh militarily, al-Mu‘tadid was obliged to tolerate 
Tulunid autonomy in Egypt, Syria and along the Anatolian frontier. 
Concentrating his efforts henceforth on Iraq and its periphery, he reoccupied 
Isfahan in western Iran, and drove Ibn al-Shaykh from Mawsil. A large 
portion of the eastern Jazira was regained from Khumarawayh. 

A new accord was reached with the caliph in Rabi‘ I 280/spring 893. 
Khumarawayh and his descendants received for three decades the right to 
direct Friday prayer (al-salat), to levy the land tax (al-kharaj), and to 
appoint judges and civil/fiscal administrators ( al-quda ’ wa jami' al-a'mal) for 
their amirate, which now extended from Hit on the Euphrates to Barka in 
Libya. The accord decreed as compensation to the ‘Abbasid caliph an 
annual tribute of 200,000 dinars cumulatively calculated for those previous 
years in which none had been turned over, and 300,000 dinars per annum 
for future years. Khumarawayh surrendered the Diyar Rabi'a and the Diyar 
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Mudar surrounding Rafiqa. The caliphal workshops for fine textiles (tiraz) 
in Fustaf and Alexandria were to continue production for the ‘Abbasid 
caliph. 

In 272/892, the Caliph al-Mu‘tadid married Qatr al-Nada, “Dew Drop,” 
Khumarawayh’s daughter. He provided her with a dower of 1,000,000 
dinars, a wedding gift that was considered the most sumptuous in medieval 
Arab history. Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Jawhari Ibn al-Jassas, broker in jewelry to 
Khumarawayh’s barint, negotiated Qatr al-Nada’s marriage to the caliph. 
Having held her gems on deposit, he enriched himself upon the princess’s 
death, which occurred shortly afterwards, and was forced to pay a fine of 
several million dinars. He died much later in 3 1 5/927. 

Khumarawayh now imagined himself almost as the caliph’s equal. More- 
over, one of the greatest and quintessentially Arab poets of the age, Abu 
‘Ubada al-Buhturi, who had been an intimate of every caliph from 
al-Mutawakkil to al-Mu'tadid, entered into a close relationship with him in 
279/892. In contrast with the demeanor of numerous ghulams and mamluks 
later on, the inclination of Ibn Tulun and his son toward Arab civilization 
and literature was immediate and profound. 

Nonetheless, the luxury and dissipation indulged in by Khumarawayh 
ultimately overwhelmed him, and he was assassinated in Damascus in 
Dhu’l-Qa‘da 282/January-February 896 by his court eunuchs, who had 
taken advantage of his absence to satisfy the insatiable sexual appetites of 
his harem women. He left an empty treasury, the dinar having lost a third of 
its value as a result of his excessive prodigality. He had lived in luxury, and 
was rumored never to have mounted the same horse twice. 

The decline of the dynasty accelerated under the rule of his two sons, 
Jaysh and Harun. Abu’l-'Asakir Jaysh ibn Khumarawayh was only fourteen 
when he acceded in 282/early 896, but he was already a drunkard. He put to 
death his uncle, Mudar ibn Ahmad ibn Tulun, under the lash. Several 
months later, in 283/July 896, the faqihs and the qadis of the realm declared 
his deposition and he died in prison. 

Confronting the decadent Tulunid amirate, the ‘Abbasid regime regained 
a measure of its former authority. AI-Mu‘tadid, caliph after 279/spring 892, 
sealed the definitive return of the caliphate to Baghdad. He was served as 
vizier by ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sulayman ibn Wahb, and after his death in 288/ 
901 by his son al-Qasim. The faithful Badr al-Mu‘tadidi was in command of 
the army. The Shi'i family of the Banu’l-Furat, followed by the Sunni house 
of the Banu’l-Jarrah, administered the taxes of Iraq. Al-Mu‘tadid, named 
caliph from 278/June 892, died in 289/902; his reign was relatively brief but 
effective. The caliphate nonetheless was forced to deal with a new threat 
more terrible than it had faced from the Zanj: the Carmatian revolt. 

Around 261/874 a group of Isma'ills in the sawad of Kufa gathered 
behind a missionary, Hamdan Qarmaf, who preached the resumption of a 
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radical assault on the urban civilization of the ‘Abbasids. The Pilgrimage 
was denounced as a resurgence of Meccan idolatry focused on the Black 
Stone of the Ka'ba, an idolatry that Muhammad himself had formerly 
attacked. The enrichment of urban elites and the impoverishment of 
peasants and Bedouin were imputed to a deviation from Islamic doctrine 
that was linked to the abandonment of the legitimate political primacy of 
the descendants of ‘All and Fatima. After 284/897 the Carmatian revolt 
directly threatened ‘Abbasid power in lower Iraq, the sawad of Kufa, and 
subsequently in Bahrayn. The rebels inflicted a serious defeat on the 
‘Abbasids in 287/900. The movement endorsed the Fatimid family of ‘Ubayd 
Allah, which depicted itself as issuing from the Husaynid ‘Alid Sharifs who 
derived from the seventh Imam Isma'il, son of Ja'far al-Sadiq. The Fatimids 
settled first in Syria, at Salamiyya at the edge of the steppe traversed by the 
tribes that had converted to Carmatianism. In 286/899, they broke away 
from the power center established by the Carmatians at al-Ahsa’ in Bahrayn 
on the southeastern Gulf. 6 Because their existence was threatened in 
Salamiyya, they later passed by stealth through Egypt to settle anonymously 
in southern Ifriqiya, modern Tunisia, where they set up a counter-caliphate 
in opposition to the Aghlabids in 297/909-10. 

Throughout the final years of the third/ninth century the Carmatians 
harassed the towns, zones of sedentary agriculture and the caravan traffic in 
the Gulf, lower Iraq and Syria. Every governor of a Muslim province had to 
guarantee its security. The Carmatians, who quite probably prayed for a 
time toward Jerusalem, now launched an expedition into Syria. In 289/902, 
having defeated near Raqqa Tulunid troops under the command of Tughj 
ibn Juff, governor of Damascus, the Carmatians besieged the Syrian capital 
and refused to desist until they were paid tribute. After their leader, Sahib 
al-Naqa, was killed, a new chief, al-Husayn $ahib al-Shama, induced them 
to ravage Homs, Hama, BaMabakk, Ma'arrat al-Nu‘man, and Salamiyya, 
where they massacred 'Ubayd Allah’s family. Only at Aleppo were they 
finally brought to bay. The impotence of the Tulunid Dynasty prevented the 
imposition of any measure to preserve order. From the ‘Abbasid perspective, 
Syria’s defense depended on the replacement of the Tulunids. A dynamic 
response was imperative. 

Following the Carmatians’ ravages in Syria, the Caliph al-Muktafi 
dispatched Muhammad ibn Sulayman al-Katib to Homs. The ‘Abbasid navy 
won out over the Tulunid fleet stationed at Dumyat and Tinnis. Subse- 
quently, an ‘Abbasid squadron over which al-Muktafi had placed the same 

6 See Farhad Daftary, “A Major Schism in the early Isma'ili Movement,” SI, 77 (1993), 
123-39, which presents the current state of the question, and bibliography. For an 
alternate point of view see Thierry Bianquis, “L’Espace ismailien et le regime du vizirat 
militaire en Egypte, le Yemen sulayhide et I’lfriqiya ziride,” in J.-C. Garcin (ed. ), Clio, 
Etats , societes et cultures du monde musulman medieval (Paris, 1995), 81-117. 
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Mufiammad ibn Sulayman, crushed the Carmatian force at Raqqa in 
Muharram 291/on November 29, 903. The senior Carmatian leaders were 
executed in Baghdad two months later. After the fall of the Tulunids in 293/ 
906, the Kalb tribe, under the Carmatian Abu Ghanim Nasr, attacked 
Damascus after pillaging Bosra, Der'a, and Tiberiad. Nasr was ultimately 
killed and Carmatian operations in later years continued at the expense of 
the Euphrates valley. 

Abu Musa Harun ibn Khumarawayh had succeeded his brother Jaysh 
while still under the age of fourteen. His uncle, Rabi'a ibn Ahmad ibn 
Tulun, and his soldiers had rebelled in Alexandria with Berber support. 
Defeated and captured, Rabi'a was executed by lashing in Fustat in Sha'ban 
284/autumn 897. Since TulGnid debility was obvious, the ‘Abbasid caliphate 
intervened in Cilicia to resurrect its administration over the Thughur and the 
Jazlra. Henceforth, it exacted an annual tribute of 450,000 dinars. 

Two other sons of Ahmad ibn Tulun, ‘Ali and Shayban, united against 
their nephew Harun and killed him while he was drunk in Safar 292/ 
December 904. He was only twenty-two, but had reigned for almost nine 
years. Shayban assumed power and returned to Fustat. Tughj ibn Juff, in 
consort with other officers, revolted in the aftermath of Harun’s murder, 
and appealed to Muhammad Sulayman, a former secretary ( katib ) of Lu’lu’, 
Ibn Julun’s ghuldrn. They escorted Muhammad to Fustat. In $afar 292/ 
January 905, Shayban abandoned his soldiers by night. Fustat had to be 
surrendered to the victorious 'Abbasid troops who razed al-Qata’i' to the 
ground, with the exception of Ibn Tulun’s great mosque. The destructive 
rage of the 'Abbasid soldiers is doubtlessly explained by the affluence of the 
nouveaux riches who had erected the recent districts of Fustat while 
Baghdad had already begun its decline. ‘Isa ibn Muhammad al-Nusharl was 
appointed governor of Egypt. 

At the conclusion of his discussion of the Tulunids, Maqrizi inserts a 
nostalgic text evoking their splendid military processions and the luxury that 
Fustat had enjoyed under their patronage. 7 The district of al-Qata’i', before 
its second destruction under al-Mustan$ir, would contain tens of thousands 
of houses, gardens and orchards. 



7 See G. Wiet, L’Egypte arabe, vol. 4 of Gabriel Hanotaux (ed.), Histoire de la nation 
egyptienne (Paris, 1937) 80-179, and Maqrizi, Khitat (Cairo, 1270 AH), 1, 612: “During 
the night of the Fitr in the year 292/July 905, its events recalled how this evening was 
celebrated under the Tulunids: parades, handsome uniforms, magnificent arms, 
multicolored banners, flags streaming, numerous cavalry, the sound of trumpets, rolling 
of drums. The secretary Muhammad ibn Abi Ya'qub fell asleep convinced that the realm, 
the reign and the elegance had disappeared [from EgyptJ along with the House of Tulun. 
After the total destruction of the district of al-Qata’i' under al-Mustansir, Abu’l-Khattab 
ibn Dahiyya wrote that the number of dwellings that had vanished then counted more 
than 100,000 structures, each surrounded by gardens and orchards." 
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The Ikhshld-Kafurid regime 

From 292/905 to 323/935, after the collapse of the Tulunids and before the 
entrenchment of al-Ikhshld at Fustat, Egypt was officially under the direct 
control of the ‘Abbasids in Baghdad. The country suffered a continuous 
series of disorders. Insecurity was so rampant that in 300/912, ‘Isa ibn 
Muhammad al-Nushari had to lock the Mosque of ‘Amr except for prayer 
hours because the bayt al-mal, or public treasury, had been deposited there. 
Indeed, the mosque was the site for reconstituting the dlwan al-mal under 
the direction of the fiscal supervisor, Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn 'All 
al-Madhara’i. This public building was also the locale for auctioning the 
tax-farms and thus housed considerable sums. Probably for the same reason 
of insecurity, the Festival Prayer, which heretofore had been celebrated in 
the Musalla outside the town, was for the first time, at the outset of the 
fourth Hijra century, recited at the Mosque of ‘Amr. 

The cause of such widespread unease was the perennial difficulty of 
paying the soldiers, since the tribute now left the country for Iraq. More- 
over, the troops pillaged the property of civilians, who requested that their 
barracks be transferred to Giza on the western shore of the Nile, ostensibly 
to confront the principal danger, that of an attack by the Berber nomads 
or the Fatimid armies. Some Berbers had been incorporated into the 
‘Abbasid army stationed in Egypt. Disputes sporadically erupted between 
different military corps, strife that presaged the fundamental hostility 
between “easterners” and “westerners” that would so compromise the 
effectiveness of the Fatimid army. Incapable of guaranteeing the soldiers’ 
regular stipends, the regime resolved upon apportioning iqta'at from 
Egypt’s agrarian land. These were fiscal districts from which the kharaj 
was allotted to a particular officer who then paid and equipped his soldiers 
with the revenues. Certain secretaries and viziers were also granted iqta'dt 
to guarantee the sums they forwarded to the state diwans. They also 
managed to amass fortunes exceeding several hundred thousand dinars, if 
not millions. The regime routinely tapped these fortunes through fines and 
confiscations to restore monies to the public treasury that should never 
have been removed from it. To escape such reprisals, the financiers 
resorted to placing their estates in pious trusts (awqaf), protecting them in 
the name of divine charity against the bureaucrats’ malevolence. These two 
institutions - the iqta'at and the awqaf - augmented the revenues with- 
drawn from the countryside on behalf of the urban populace, leaving no 
medium available for the development of agrarian capitalism. They 
prevented the free movement of the economy and paralyzed the state’s 
capacity to act. 

It is pointless to list in detail events whose sequence is difficult to 
reconstruct. Sources such as al-Kindl and Ibn al-Athir differ on the number 
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of names and the dates of governors after 905. 8 Muhammad ibn Sulayman 
stepped down on behalf of a governor appointed from Baghdad. 'Isa ibn 
Musa (or ibn Muhammad) al-Nushari, compelled to seek refuge in Alexan- 
dria, abandoned Fustat to a rebel named Ibrahim al-Khalanji. Ahmad 
Kayghalagh or Kayghulugh, a brilliant officer sent from Baghdad against 
this individual, was defeated and departed to combat the Byzantines success- 
fully on the Cilician frontier. Al-Khalanji recruited new soldiers from the 
jails of Fustat- 

In 293/905-0 6, the Caliph al-Muktafi decided to take the field himself 
against Egypt but, upon his arrival atTakrit he learned that al-Khalanji was 
being sent to him as a prisoner and he returned to his palace. ‘Isa al-Nushari 
subsequently had to deal with a pro-Julunid rebellion instigated by 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Khalij. This insurrection brought on pillaging and 
destruction in Fustat and its environs, aggravated by a serious food shortage. 
The Aghlabid Ziyadat Allah then arrived at Fustat in 297/May 909, having 
been forced from his amirate by the Fadmids. He found a sparse reception 
and departed for Baghdad, but died in Palestine in 912 before he could 
prepare for an attempt at reconquering his principality. 

Al-Nushari died in 297/May 910 and was interred in Jerusalem. He was 
replaced by Takin, a Turkish freedman. In 301/913-14, the policy of 
bestowing appanages was temporarily resumed in Baghdad. Al-Muqtadir’s 
son, AbuM-'Abbas, the future al-Radi billah, at the age of four received north 
Africa, which in reality was occupied by the Fadmids, and Egypt over which 
he delegated his authority to Takin. This individual had to deal with the first 
Fadmid attack in 914. A new prefect, Dhaka al-A‘war, the One-Eyed, 
succeeded Takin at the beginning of 915. The general Mu’nis, having arrived 
from Iraq, was victorious against the Fadmid armies, for which he merited 
the laqab of al-Muzaffar. Dhaka and his son, each named al-Muzaffar as 
well, proceeded to restore Alexandria in 916. Dhaka died of an illness 
during the second Fadmid invasion in September 919. The Fadmids’ 
presence induced Takin to return in January 920. Mu’nis came back himself 
in May of 920 with 3,000 men and proved victorious once again in June 
921. He dismissed Takin and named Hilal, who was supplanted by Ahmad 
ibn Kayghulugh in July 923. This Ahmad was also a brilliant officer but he 
was compelled to confront a revolt by his soldiers, who had not been paid. 

Takin was appointed governor for a third time in April 924. Insecurity 
was now so widespread that he performed his prayers in the governor’s 
palace, since the mosques of 'Amr and al-‘Askar were too dangerous. Takin 
died in March 933 and was buried in Jerusalem. His son Muhammad was 
driven out by the troops. A former protege of Takin, Muhammad ibn Tughj, 

8 See the attempt to construct a coherent summary by Wiet, L’Egypte arabe, 111-36, and 

the contrasting listings of these individuals in the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
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was appointed his successor but could not assume his office since it had been 
preempted by Ahmad ibn Kayghulugh. The army split into factions, one 
supporting Ibn Kayghulugh, the other endorsing Muhammad ibn Tughj. Ibn 
Kayghulugh ultimately stepped down, to be replaced by Ibn Tughj who had 
been appointed a second time; by conducting an amphibious operation he 
had succeeded in forcing his rival’s submission. This period was extremely 
unsettled because of external events, most notably the Carmatian robbery of 
the Ka‘ba Black Stone of Mecca in January 930 and the struggle in Baghdad 
between Mu’nis and the Caliphs. Al-Qahir had Mu’nis put to death in April 
934 - 

Alongside the military governors, the civilian tax administrators played an 
important role. Abu ‘All al-Husayn al-Madhara’i, known as Abu Zunbur, 
served as director of finances in Egypt and later in Syria, following the 
reconquest. Dismissed and recalled to Baghdad in 304/916, he became the 
new financial director in Egypt in 306/919. Dismissed once again in 310/ 
922, he had to pay an enormous fine of 5,000,000 dirhams. In 313/926, he 
appeared in Fusfat holding the same fiscal office for Egypt and Syria. He 
died in 917/929. Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Madhara’i, who lived 
from 258/871 to 345/957, was serving as vizier to Harun ibn Khumarawayh 
in 283/890. After the dynasty’s fall, he was exiled to Baghdad from 293 to 
301/905 to 913. In 304/916 he returned to Egypt as director of finances. He 
placed the Birkat al-Habash and Suyut in waqf to support the great mosque, 
the first documented example of agrarian land listed in such a charitable 
trust. Subsequently, he returned to private life and accumulated wealth. 
Highly pious, he went on the Pilgrimage every year from 301/914 to 322/ 
934. In 318/930, he again took over the office of financial director in Egypt 
and held it until Takin’s death in 321/933. The Madhara’is would prevail in 
confrontation with Muhammad ibn Takin in 322/934. 

The power vacuum of this period invited hostile activities. The Fafimid 
Imams had established themselves in Ifriqiya and sought to occupy affluent 
Egypt in order to set up a power base there more proximate to their 
‘Abbasid enemies. As previously noted, they had attempted to conquer the 
country three times. In 301/914-15, an initial expedition led by the son of 
Imam al-Mahdl, 9 Abu’l-Qasim, the future Caliph al-Qa’im bi-Amr Allah, 
succeeded in occupying Alexandria but failed to take Fusfat. Unable to 
confront Mu’nis, the Fatimids retreated to Ifriqiya. In 919-21/307-09, a 
second expedition was organized under the same commander. Alexandria 
and the Fayyum were occupied but the Fatimid fleet met disaster at Rosetta 

9 For an account of al-Mahdl’s trip to Africa via Fusfat in 903-4, see A. Fu’ad Sayyid, 
“Nusu? daTa min Akhbar Mi$r li’l-MusabbihJ,” Al 27 (1981), 7-8, Arabic section. Ffe 
was accompanied by his son, al-Qa’im, and was disguised as a merchant. Ffe had 
considered proceeding directly to Yemen but, fearing exposure, he traveled west and 
crossed the Nile at the Mi$r bridge. 
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and Mu’nis proved victorious at Fusfaf. The Fatimids called in vain upon the 
eastern Shi'is to rebel on behalf of the dynasty that descended from ‘All and 
Fatima. The third campaign, organized by al-Mahdi, but launched after his 
death in 3 2.3/93 5 by al-Qa’im, utilized troops based in Ifriqiya and Barqa. A 
Berber contingent took over Rawda Island and burned its arsenal. Al- 
Ikhshld, who had just arrived in Egypt, was thus immediately compelled to 
confront the Fafimid invasion. ‘All ibn Badr and Bajkam, admirals of the 
Ikhshidid fleet, and al-Habashi, commandant of the Alexandria garrison, 
turned traitors together and placed themselves under al-Qa’im’s orders. He 
sent Zaydan and ‘Amir al-Majnun to join them. In Jumada I 324/April 936, 
the Kutama tribe occupied Alexandria for the third time in fewer than 
twenty years. However, Ibn Tughj regained the city and the Fatimid army 
withdrew to Barka. There would be no more significant Fatimid forays 
against Egypt before the end of Ikhshidid authority, following Kafur’s death. 

Muhammad ibn Tughj Abu Bakr al-Ikhshid was born in Baghdad in 268/ 
882 and died in 334/946 at sixty-four years of age. Son of a Tulunid officer 
who originated from Farghana, Muhammad grew up in Tulunid territory. 
Following the dynasty’s fall, he and his father were imprisoned in Baghdad 
in 292/905, but were released a year later. He was appointed governor of 
Palestine/Ramla in 3x6/928 and subsequently of Damascus in 3 19/931. 
Abu’l-Fath al-Fadl ibn Hinzaba, the son of Abu’l-Khattab Ja'far ibn al-Furat, 
the supervisor of property taxes in the east and, under al-Radl, fiscal 
inspector of Egypt and Syria, had given his daughter in marriage to the son 
of Ibn Ra’iq. He was favorably disposed toward Muhammad ibn Tughj, 
who was designated as governor of Egypt in 321/933 but was not installed 
until 323/summer 935. In 327/939, Muhammad ibn Tughj obtained from 
the Caliph al-Radi confirmation of his appointment as military and fiscal 
governor, receiving the laqab of al-lkhsktd or “servant,” a princely title 
from Farghana. 

After three decades of costly disorders in an Egypt administered by 
appointed governors, the caliphate had reached the conclusion that only an 
autonomous prince who, along with his descendants, assumed personal 
responsibility for this province, would be capable of defending it effectively 
against the Fatimids. And in fact, no significant incursion would occur over 
the thirty-two years intervening between the Fatimid defeat of 324/936 and 
Kafur’s death in 357/968. 

Al-Madhara’i, the director of finances in Egypt, regarded himself as all- 
powerful and sought to prevent al-Ikhshid from assuming his post, but his 
troops abandoned him and rallied to the new governor. Al-Madhara’i had to 
refund his fortune to the Treasury. Confined in prison until 327/939, he was 
released to become regent for Unujur, al-Ikhshid’s son. Imprisoned once 
again in 335/94 6 , he was set free by Kafur and allowed to resume his private 
life until his death in 345/957. 
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According to Ibn Sa'id, Ibn Jughj was clearly less cultivated than Ibn 
Tulun, whom he nonetheless strove to imitate. He was a choleric and 
gluttonous man, yet shrewd and inclined toward avarice. Having newly 
arrived at riches, he had experienced prison life and poverty. He had a 
special passion for perfumes; in Damascus, his house wafted its fragrance 
throughout the center of the town. He appreciated beautiful objects. The 
sources indicate moreover that in this period consumer fashions in Fustat 
among the upper classes were marked by a taste for luxury that inclined 
them to prefer imported commodities at high prices over local products that 
were too readily available. This proclivity induced Egyptian artisans to 
refine the style of their commodities and to draw their inspiration from 
foreign craft techniques and aesthetic forms. 

Al-Ikhshid, as previously noted, had immediately to confront a Fatimid 
invasion. His victory bolstered his authority over Egypt. Following 325/ 
936-37, al-Ikhshld occupied Syria as far as Aleppo. Like Ibn Tulun he relied 
on the Banu Kilab and selected one of them as amir of Northern Syria. His 
authority was disputed by Baghdad, which supported Muhammad ibn Ra’iq 
in Syria and Palestine against him. However, a son of this individual, 
Muzahim ibn Muhammad, had married one of al-Ikhshid’s daughters. In 
327/938, al-Ikhshid threatened to bestow another of his daughters in 
marriage on the Fatimid Imam al-Qa’im and to have the khutba preached in 
his name. Ibn Ra’iq, who had failed in his attempt to assume power in 
Baghdad, set himself up in Damascus and entered into conflict with 
al-Ikhshid. He subsequently sought al-Ikhshid’s confirmation of his authority 
over Syria and Ramla, but the peace initiative of 328/940 came to nothing. 
Ibn Ra’iq was killed in 330/942 at Mawsil, and Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn 
ibn Sa'id al-Hamdani occupied Aleppo in 332/944 on behalf of the Amir of 
Mawsil, Nasir al-Dawla. 

In 332/944, the Caliph al-Muttaqi, the protege of Nasir al-Dawla, 
proceeded to Raqqa. Al-lkhshid had reoccupied Damascus and driven 
al-Husayn ibn Sa'id from Aleppo, and agreed to meet him there. The Caliph 
refused to take up residence at Fusfat, but confirmed al-Ikhshid’s authority 
over Egypt, the Hijaz and Syria and returned to Baghdad. Sayf al-Dawla, 
al-Nasir’s brother, then made his entry into Aleppo in 333/October 944 at 
the side of Abu’l-Fath 'Uthman ibn Sa'id al-Kilabi. This leader of the Banu 
Kilab had a brother, Abu’l-'Abbas Ahmad, who was then serving as 
governor of Aleppo, a post he had previously occupied himself on behalf of 
al-Ikhshid. In 333-334/spring-autumn 945, al-Ikhshid took the field against 
Sayf al-Dawla. Winning a victory at Qinnasrin, he eventually signed a treaty 
with him. 

A mutually recognized frontier would henceforth separate a Hamdanid 
sphere of influence in northern Syria, comprising the Jund (military and 
fiscal province) of Qinnasrin-Aleppo and the Jund of Homs including ‘Arqa 
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and Jusiyya, from an Ikhshldid sphere of influence in the south, comprising 
the Jund of Damascus including Tripoli and Ba'labakk, the ]und of 
Tiberiad/Urdunn and the Jund of Ramla/Palestine. In addition, the amir of 
Egypt pledged himself to pay an annual tribute in compensation for 
Hamdanid abandonment of designs on Damascus. Sayf al-Dawla was to 
marry the daughter of ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Tughj, al-Ikhshid’s brother. The 
signed accord of 335/946 permitted the Caliph al-Muti' to confirm the 
commander of Aleppo as amir of northern Syria and his use of Sayf 
al-Dawla’s laqab. Not having the same personal tie to the ribat of Tarsus as 
had Ibn Tulun, al-Ikhshid wisely renounced his claim to suzerainty over this 
region on behalf of the Hamdanids. They would then assume the honor of 
confronting the Byzantines in Cilicia and would bear the expenses entailed 
by this war. 10 

Al-Ikhshid was dismayed after his visit to the Caliph al-Muttaqi at Raqqa 
in Muharram 333/September 944, to whom he had offered his services in 
vain. He realized that he would have to abandon forever his plan to install 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate at Fusfat and his ambition for power over northern 
Syria and the frontier. These regions, tied to the Jazira and Iraq, were thus 
threatened with disturbances as soon as Baghdad reasserted its claims of 
authority. They could not be controlled from Fustap Because of their 
proximity to the Byzantines, they were defended by well-equipped garrisons 
and thus posed the risk of offering a victorious officer the opportunity to 
mount an armed challenge against the central authority. Years later, Ibn 
Killis would counsel the Fatimid Imam al-‘Aziz in like fashion. 

In DhuM-Hijja 335/July 946, al-Ikhshid died in Damascus. The regional 
context was shifting. The Carmatian leader Abu Tahir had died in 332/944; 
his nephew al-Hasan ibn al-A'sam succeeded him and restored the Black 
Stone to Mecca in 339/950. The Buyids, Imami Daylamite officers of Iranian 
culture who arrived from the mountains of the southern Caspian, had set up 
a group of allied familial principalities in Iran. They occupied Baghdad in 
334/945 and subsequently took charge of the caliph’s “protection,” despite 
his stubborn commitment to Sunnism. Soon thereafter the Carmatians 
abandoned their traditional opposition to the ‘Abbasids and agreed to hire 
their superb army out to the Caliph’s new masters. 

Unujar succeeded his father and retained the black eunuch Abu’l-Misk 
Kafur as commander of his armies. Upon learning of al-Ikhshid’s death, Sayf 
al-Dawla immediately marched upon Damascus and then ventured into 
Palestine where Kafur defeated him. Sayf al-Dawla withdrew to Homs and 
in the spring of 947 regrouped his troops with the ‘Uqayl, Numayr, Kalb 
and Kilab tribes. He made a foray down to Damascus and again suffered 



10 On the confrontation between al-lkhshid and Sayf al-Dawla, there is a detailed 
summary in the article “Sayf al-Dawla,” Eh, IX,: io2a-noa. 
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defeat. Profiting from the absence of the Ikhshidid army in Syria, Ghabun, 
governor of Ashmunayn and Middle Egypt, revolted, and menaced Fustaf. 
He actually invaded the capital before he met his death in July of 947. In the 
autumn of 336/947, Sayf al-Dawla permanently occupied Aleppo. Kafur 
pursued the Ikhshidid policy of appeasement and negotiated terms with Sayf 
al-Dawla. The preceding treaty was reconfirmed but the Egyptians retained 
Damascus and no longer paid any tribute to the Hamdanids. This frontier 
between northern Syria, inclined toward Iraq, the Jazira and Anatolia, and 
southern Syria, with ties to Egypt and Arabia, would remain intact almost 
continuously until the Mamluk seizure of the province in 658/1260. 

Throughout the remainder of his life, Sayf al-Dawla would no longer 
confront the Ikhshldids. The Egyptian state, now challenged on its western 
front by the Fafimids, resigned itself to the loss of northern Syria. It adhered 
to the sound principle of abandoning a peripheral province as less costly 
than maintaining an army on permanent war footing and less dangerous to 
the amir’s authority. The state would remain master over a vast territory, 
the traditional bulwark of Egypt comprising the Mediterranean coast from 
western Tripoli to Syrian Tripoli and the Red Sea all the way to Yemen. Al- 
Ikhshid’s son thus preserved the essential foundations of his father’s power 
and wealth, leaving to the Flamdanid amir the expensive defense of the 
frontier against a rearmed Byzantium. 

Following al-Ikhshid’s death in 946, the black eunuch Kafur wielded real 
authority, even though he received the title of Ustadh only in 9 66 after the 
demise of ‘All ibn al-Ikhshid. The historians have painted a highly con- 
trasting portrait of him. They concur on his physical repulsiveness, the 
contradiction between his perfumed white camphor (Kafiir) and his per- 
fumed black musk (thus his kunya Abu’l-Misk ) which evoked his name, and 
the dark hue of his skin and the stench he emitted according to his enemies. 
His gross figure, deformed and clumsy, effectively disguised his military 
ability, intelligence and political acumen. The Ikhshid had noticed when, as 
a little African boy in his service whose comrades had rushed to behold the 
arrival of exotic animals from Nubia in Fusfaf, Kafur was unaffected, 
having eyes only for his master and ready to jump to any order he might 
give. 

The texts also uniformly insist on Kafur’s piety. He was more comfortable 
with the ' ulama ’ than with poets, as indicated by his sorry experience with 
al-Mutanabbi. This individual, the most eminent poet of the fourth/tenth 
century, had come to him when fortune turned against his glorious and rich 
protector, Sayf al-Dawla. There was more money to be had in Fustat than in 
Aleppo. Yet the poet could not forgive the Ustadh for compelling him to 
render homage to a black eunuch, a former slave of pitiful countenance, 
while he had sung the praise of the most eminent Arab warriors. 

Surrounded by religious men whom he showered with gifts, Kafur made 
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much of his constructing, in addition to a palace, a mosque in Giza and 
another on the Muqattam. However, this did not mean that he had 
relinquished his superstitions: he considered that a jinn or demon had once 
chased him from a house he had built at the Birlcat Qarun. 

This was a difficult period. Kafur was suspicious of Unujur, who had once 
stood up to him. He recruited black soldiers, al-kafuriyya , who engaged in 
street brawls with soldiers from the east, al-Ikhshidiyya, who had been 
recruited previously. Egypt was struck by famines in 338/949 and 341/952, 
there was a devastating fire in Fustat in 344/955, and yet another food 
shortfall and an earthquake in 343/955. These disasters were followed, after 
Unujur’s death, by the extended and debilitating famine of 352-~357/ 
963-968. The grain shortages affected Fustat ever more frequently and 
severely, providing an indication of overpopulation in a city still complacent 
from its copious supply under Ibn Tulun. Moreover, the dignity and honesty 
that characterized actions by the Qadi Bakkar in the third/ninth century 
were no longer apparent in the fourth/tenth. Accusations of embezzlement 
lodged against the qadis and their legal witnesses, predictable in an environ- 
ment of easy money, multiplied in Fustat- By contrast, they remained 
exceptional in a modest city like Damascus, more provincial in character 
and subject to closer moral scrutiny. Richly detailed texts that deal with the 
qadis have been preserved which allow a clearer understanding of the 
changes affecting a society undergoing rapid urbanization and enrichment. 
A separate and more specifically focused chapter would be necessary to treat 
the judiciary and religious establishment in Egypt and Syria during this 
century. Upon the demise of his brother Unujur in 349/961, ‘All ibn 
al-Ikhshid officially succeeded him. But Kafur retained his grip on real 
power. 

From 338/950, a Nubian incursion reached the oases, and in 343/March 
956 a more serious invasion of Aswan and its environs subjected the region 
to massacres, pillage and capture of prisoners. This invasion was probably 
supported covertly by the Fafimids. In reprisal, Kafur despatched an expedi- 
tion of extermination into Nubia 200 km south of Aswan. Nonetheless, a 
second Nubian invasion of Egypt occurred in 351-352/963. To the west and 
north, infiltrations of Berber nomads were reported in the Delta and the 
Oases. To the northeast, the Bedouin Arabs of the Sulaym, ‘Uqayl, Tayy, 
and Kalb tribes were becoming ever more aggressive in southern and central 
Syria. The Carmatians also reappeared in the region, henceforth collecting 
an annual tribute and reinforcing their power around Damascus and 
throughout Palestine. In the overpopulated cities, tensions between religious 
communities led to grave incidents. Between 348/960 and 351/963, the 
Ikhshidid navy was destroyed by the Byzantine fleet. This catastrophe 
provoked support for a jihad in Egypt, accompanied by spontaneous assaults 
on Christians by Muslims. The Melkite Christians, aroused by the Byzantine 
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resumption of the offensive in Cilicia, Cyprus and Crete, took an opposing 
stand to the Jacobite Coptic Christians who were always hostile toward 
Constantinople. 

A second danger, embedded within the ruling system, threatened Kafurid 
power. Professional soldiers, either slave or freeborn, increasingly interfered 
with the administrative process. The increase in expropriations from the tax 
yield and the collaboration between military holders of iqta‘ and civilian 
financiers assigned tax collection - both combined to weaken the state. In 
the absence of a clear legitimizing principle - designation or recognition by 
the ‘Abbasid caliph, or birthright - the incessant struggles for political 
power by senior officers presaged Mamluk Egypt. Since the strong man, 
Kafur, was a black eunuch without issue, his demise could only set off a 
major crisis. By contrast, the familial and dynastic rationale for succession 
among the Daylamite Buyids in Iraq and Iran, or among the Hamdanids 
who were Arabs but strongly influenced by the Kurds of Jazira and Northern 
Syria, foreshadowed the Ayyubid period. In neither case was Arab Sunni 
opinion consulted to establish a common rule for political behavior. The 
attempt by Ahmad ibn Tulun at Damascus in 269/883 to appeal via notables 
to civil public opinion would have no sequel. 

Upon the death of ‘Ali ibn al-Ikhshid in 355/January 966, Abu’l-Misk 
Kafur succeeded him without making the pretense of protecting a prince of 
the family. Since Ahmad ibn ‘Ali was too young, at the age of ten, to rule, 
Kafur received an official diploma from the caliph in Baghdad and assumed 
the title of ‘ Ustadh or “Master,” due to his eunuch status. During this 
period of grave financial crisis, Kafur noted the qualities of Ibn Killis. He 
was a Jewish merchant born in Baghdad in 318/930 and who was 
subsequently a money dealer in Syria. Having survived a fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, he became the administrator of agrarian lands in Egypt and then 
entered Kafur’s private service. He rapidly memorized the yields of principal 
agricultural districts in the Nile valley as well as all the information 
regarding their irrigation and tax policies. To ensure his designation as 
vizier, Ibn Killis converted to Sunni Islam with great fanfare. But Kafur died 
shortly thereafter, and the wazlr Abu’l-Fadl Ja'far ibn al-Furat, moved 
quickly to arrest a potential competitor. Upon his release, Ibn Killis traveled 
to Fatimid Ifriqiya in September 968, where he espoused Isma'ilism with 
equal enthusiasm and provided vital assistance to technical preparations for 
the conquest of Egypt. Kafur died in 357/April 968 and was buried in 
Jerusalem. His death was rumored several times, so that various dates given 
for it have been retained. 

The situation in Fustat was desperate. From 963 to 969, a series of low 
Nile floods brought on a famine that Egypt had not experienced within 
living memory. The vizier Ja'far Ibn al-Furat and the Ikhshidid-Kafurid 
officers pulled in different directions. The senior commanders of the army 
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reunited to prepare the succession and drafted a manifesto. 11 The governor 
of Palestine, al-Hasan ibn TJbayd Allah ibn Tughj, uncle of the little 
Ikhshidid prince, arrived in Fusfat in 357/autumn 968. He seemed ready to 
install himself as regent, and ordered the construction of a palace-garden on 
Rawda Island. But he abruptly departed for Palestine in 358/969, releasing 
Ibn al-Furat whom he had had imprisoned. The Ikhshidid possessions in 
Syria were now vulnerable, since the Hamdanid state had been unsettled 
from 349/960. After Sayf al-Dawla’s death nothing any longer seemed to 
block the Byzantines who were ravaging northern Syria and were not 
concealing their ambitions towards Tripoli, Damascus and Jerusalem. 
Central Syria and Palestine were simultaneously coveted by the Carmatians, 
who exacted tribute payments to leave Damascus. A power vacuum pre- 
vailed in Egypt. Alerted to this situation, the Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'izz gave 
Jawhar, his white slave and the general-in-chief of his forces, the order to 
depart for Egypt at the head of an army in 358/February 969. In June, 
Jawhar stood before Fustaf. The senior Ikhshidid and Kafurid officers 
hesitated over accepting his offer of peaceful submission and eventually 
decided to fight. Suffering heavy casualties after a fierce resistance, the 
surviving officers of the former regime escaped to Syria at the beginning of 
July 969. 

Aware of the caliphate’s inability to implement effective political policies 
in the Islamic world, al-Ikhshid at the end of his life, and Kafur subse- 
quently, would abandon Ibn Tulun’s plan to transfer the capital of ‘Abbasid 
power to Egypt. They rather attempted to build around Fusfat and the Nile 
valley a sound principality that, if it could not take over the whole of the 
Levant, Arabia, the Yemen, Nubia, and the Libyan zone, could effectively 
control central and southern Syria, the pilgrimage route, commercial traffic 
between the Nile valley and the Indian Ocean via the Red Sea, the outlets of 
trails leading into eastern equatorial Africa, and the coast west of the Delta 
to dominate the major routes across the central Sahara and north Africa. 

They could rely on the support of Fustat’s population for their objective, 
and quite likely those of towns in the Delta, Qus and Upper Egypt. The 
Syrians remained indifferent, but showed no open hostility. From the year 
308/920, Egypt’s rulers realized that the true danger to them was posed by 
the eastern ambitions of the Fatimid Imams in Ifrlqiya. Their victory over 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate depended on the prerequisite seizure of Egypt. Armed 
with the fanaticism of their Berber partisans and the highly prosperous 
economy in north Africa, they would concentrate their propaganda opera- 
tions on Egypt. Due to the confluence of commercial networks among 

1 1 On this highly complex period, see the three articles by Thierry Bianquis: “Les derniers 
gouverneurs ikhchidides a Damas,” BEO, 23 (1970), 167-196; “La prise du pouvoir en 
Egypte par les Fatimides,” Al, r 1 (1972), 50-108; “L’Acte de succession de Kafur 
d’apres Maqrizi,” AI, 12 (1974), 263-269, and the works of Yaacov Lev. 
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merchants and financiers, Sunnis, Imamis, Isma'ilis, Jews and Christians, 
they were able to infiltrate the ranks of cultural notables, fiscal officials and 
movers of the economy in Fustat. To win over the Sunni masses whom they 
could not hope to convert to Shi'ism but who they knew were disaffected 
with the ‘Abbasids, they played upon the general feeling at this time of 
fervor toward the People of the Prophet’s Family. 12 An intensive period of 
psychological and political preparation, abetted by the malaise of the 
Ikhshidid regime after Kafur’s death, is more responsible for the Fatimids’ 
successful settlement in Egypt than the modest military capacity of the army 
commanded by Jawhar. Their political agenda in the East was made easier 
by their predecessors’ actions as Egypt’s rulers, and by the growing 
consciousness of the Egyptians throughout the hundred years between Z54/ 
868 and 358/969 of the opulent future that was offered their country. 

12 Jere L. Bacharach in, “The Career of Muhammad ibn Tughdj ai-lkhshld,” Speculum, 50 

(1975), 594 ’ reports a pro-Shi'ite revolt in Egypt during 330/942.. See in this article, pp. 

604 et seq., his remarks on Ikhshidid monetary issues. 
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the Fatimid caliphate 
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With the proclamation of his caliphate in January 910, al-Mahdl, the first of 
the Fatimid rulers, celebrated the culmination of a clandestine struggle that 
had deep roots and varying fortunes in many Islamic territories far from the 
north African scene of his ultimate triumph. His rise to power occurred not 
in the eastern areas of Iran and Iraq, where his immediate ancestors were 
born, or at his recent headquarters at the town of Salamiya in north central 
Syria, or in the Yemen or any of the other regions where his followers had 
been active. Al-Mahdt was already recognized as the supreme religious 
leader, the imam, of the Isma'ili Shi'ites by his loyal adherents, but he had 
not, until then, governed a politically defined realm; nor had there been in 
Islam as a whole another Shi'ite caliph except for ‘All ibn Abi Talib two and 
a half centuries earlier. Al-Mahdl’s ascension was, in his own view and that 
of his followers, a restoration, a revolution in which the wrongs of 250 years 
were redressed by the combining at last of the divinely sanctioned imamate 
and the caliphate in one office. He would henceforth guide the Islamic 
community as God had always intended, and as his ancestors the Prophet 
Muhammad and Muhammad’s sole legitimate heir ‘All had done. His 
immediate goal was to return Islam to its true and proper form by bringing 
those who most loved the family of the prophet back into positions of 
authority. He would, moreover, fight against the enemies of Islam both 
abroad and at home; the 'Abbasid usurpers were thus served notice that 
their own claim to rule would no longer be without a rival. The Fatimids, 
although then in control of only parts of what constitute modern Tunisia, 
Algeria, Libya and Sicily, aimed at an empire as large as Islam itself. 

In 969 the dream expressed in their earliest proclamations was to be 
sustained by a second culmination. In that year the fourth of the Fatimid 
caliphs, al-Mu'izz, saw his commander-in-chief, Jawhar, conquer Egypt and 
found there a new capital, al-Qahira, the modern Cairo. Although it was not 
necessarily the primary purpose of its foundation, Cairo became thereafter 
the center of the Fatimid empire; and Egypt became an independent state for 
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the first time since the coming of Islam. The new city Cairo was also to 
become the headquarters of an even greater religious network. As imams, 
the Fatimids were the infallible arbiters of Islam and, for their followers 
everywhere, they were the single focus and the absolute core of religious 
devotion. The true meaning of Islam, which resided in the person of the 
imam-caliph, would henceforth also radiate from Cairo and remain there as 
long as the Fatimids were to rule from Egypt. 

Naturally, these developments meant, and in a sense continue to mean, a 
variety of things according to the religious inclinations of those who 
observed them. The Fafimid caliphate began, as its name indicates, as a 
restoration of the rights of ‘All’s family as descended from ‘All’s sons by the 
prophet’s daughter Fatima (and not by the offspring of his son Muhammad 
whose mother was a Hanafite woman). In asserting this claim, al-Mahdi and 
his descendants indicated the sacred lineage that tied them directly back to 
the prophet and to ‘All and Fatima. The term “Isma'ili” was not used by the 
Fatimids except informally, although it has become, in more recent periods, 
a proper name for modern adherents of these same imams - especially now 
for the followers of the Aga Khans, who are themselves said to be direct 
lineal descendants of the first eight Fatimid caliphs. Nevertheless, even in the 
medieval Islamic literature about Shi'ite sectarian divisions, the term Isma’ili 
or Isma’iliyya, was commonly employed as a name for those Shi'a who 
upheld the imamate of Isma'il the son of the imam Ja'far al-Sadiq, who was 
himself the great-grandson of ‘All’s son al-FJusayn. The actual conditions of 
the succession to Ja'far, however, about which not much is known in any 
case, are not easily described by a single term, and the origin of the Fatimids, 
which was never clear and which became a subject of intense polemical 
debate, requires more detail than is afforded by the singular designation 
“Isma'ili .” 1 



The origin of the Isma’ili Da'wa 

Our oldest and presumably most reliable authorities agree that Ja'far 
designated his second son Isma'il to succeed him as imam . 2 Isma'il, 
however, died before his father and yet he was not replaced, at least not 

1 On the name Isma'ili, see F. Daftary, The Isma'ilis: Their history and doctrines 
(Cambridge, 1990), 93-97; H. Halm, Das Reich des Mahdi: Der Anfstieg der Fafimiden 
( 875 - 97 }) (Munich, 1991), 25, trans. M. Bonner as The Empire of the Mahdi: The Rise 
of the Fatimids, (Leiden, 1996), 17. For a general overview of the origin and 
development of the Isma'ilis as a sect, see Wilferd Madelung’s article “Isma'iliyya,” in 
Eli as well as the work of Daftary just cited. Madelung’s pioneering study of the Isma'ili 
doctrine of the imamate in its various phases (“Das lmamat in der Friihen ismailitischen 
Lehre”), Der Islam, 37 (1961), 43-135) remains basic although carefully summarized 
and revisited by Daftary and Halm. 

2 al-Hasan ibn Musa al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shi'a, ed. H. Ritter, (Istanbul, 1931), 55; 
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explicitly. Upon the death of Ja'far, the Shi'ite community fell into confusion 
concerning the person of the imam, although in theory an imam must exist 
at all times. The possibilities proposed at the time varied considerably but 
among them two are of particular importance in regard to the Fafimids. 
Many followers of Ja'far quickly accepted his oldest son ‘Abdallah as the 
imam. However, he, according to these same reports, died shortly thereafter 
without male issue and thus his imamate was denied since he had obviously 
failed to pass it on as required by theory. Most of his Shl'a (his “followers”) 
reverted to another son- of Ja'far, Musa. Nonetheless, what makes ‘Abdal- 
lah’s initial succession of special interest is the claim by al-Mahdl, long 
afterward, in a letter to his followers in the Yemen, that he was actually a 
direct descendant of this same son of Ja'far. 3 A second group argued, in 
contrast to the others, that the imamate, once given to Isma'il by explicit 
designation, could not move laterally to another of Ja'far’s sons. Rather, for 
them, it continued from Isma'il to Isma'il’s own son Muhammad. In their 
view, Muhammad ibn Isma'il had assumed the imamate either at his father’s 
death or at that of his grandfather Ja'far. There were also several variations 
of such a succession, each with adherents, and the names of some leaders for 
these factions are known, notably al-Mubarak ibn ‘All al-'Abdl and the 
group called after him al-Mubarakiyya. 4 

Ja'far al-Sadiq died in 765 and the conditions just outlined apply to the 
period immediately thereafter. Nothing appears in our sources about any of 
this, however, until well over a century later. When finally the claims 
concerning Muhammad ibn Isma'il and these alternate avenues of succession 
to Ja'far first resurface, they are associated with the term Qarmatl, the 
earliest instance of which occurs in the title of an lmaml Shi'ite refutation of 
Qarmatian doctrines written prior to 873-4. Despite this evidence, in 
Islamic historical writings, the word Qarmatl begins as an adjective from the 
name Qarmat as applied to a mysterious propagator of Isma'il! religious 
teachings called in these sources simply Hamdan Qarmat. He was active in 



Sa'ad ibn al-Qummi, al-Maqalat iva’l-firaq, ed. M. J. Mashkur (Tehran, 1963), 78; 
Daftary, Isma'ilis, 93-94. 

3 For the text of the letter and an analysis of it, see first Husayn F. Flamdani, On the 
Genealogy of the Fatimid Caliphs (Cairo, 1958), and second Abbas Flamdani and F. de 
Blois, “A Re-examination of Al-Mahdi’s Letter to the Yemenites on the Genealogy of the 
Fatimid Caliphs,” 7 RA 5 (1983), 2, 173-207, as well as Daftary, Isma'ilis, 108, 128. 

4 The Mubarakiyya and their leader were recognized by, among other early sources, 
al-Nawbakhti ( Firaq , 58) but later Fatimid claims insisted that Mubarak was a 
pseudonym for Muhammad ibn Isma'il himself. See the discussion by Daftary, Isma'ilis, 
96-97, 102-3, 112 " However, a newly discovered source from an early period, written 
by Ibn al-Aswad, a north African Shi'i who later supported the Fafimids, not only 
mentions this group but gives the full name of the mawla of Isma'il ibn Ja'far who 
instigated it, strongly suggesting thereby that al-Nawbakhti’s information is correct. See 
Paul E. Walker, “The Resolution of the Shi'ah,” in L. Clarke, (ed.) The Party of Ali, 
(forthcoming). 
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the rural Sawad around the Iraqi city of Kufa from 877 onward. 5 The 
Qaramita (plural of Qarmati ) - presumably his followers - believed, 
according to the accounts taken from captives and renegade informants at a 
slightly later period, that the current imam was the same Muhammad ibn 
Isma'il who had succeeded Ja'far. According to them, he was at that time in 
occultation but about to return and lay claim to supreme lordship over the 
Islamic realm. When he does, acting as the messiah, he will, they also 
believed, end the imposition of religious law and usher in the form of 
paradise that once existed for Adam. 6 

The connection between the “Isma'ili” groups of the eighth century, from 
which the name derives, and these later manifestations is, however, quite 
uncertain. It is known, nevertheless, that Hamdan Qarmat and his brother- 
in-law ‘Abdan, the first recorded advocates for the cause of Muhammad ibn 
Isma'il in this later form, were acting on instructions from a single central 
leadership. From among those recruited in Iraq and those who joined the 
movement elsewhere, more agents were dispatched by this same leadership 
to yet other territories in subsequent years. Ibn Hawshab, later called 
Mansur al-Yaman (“Conqueror of the Yemen”), and his associate ‘All ibn 
al-Fadl were sent to open an Isma'ili mission in the Yemen in 880. From 
there yet another “missionary” went on to India in 883. More such agents 
began to penetrate northern Iran and then, later, Khurasan. 

The general term for these missionaries is da'i, which means one who 
appeals for adherence and loyalty to a specific cause. The general concept is 
subsumed in the word da'wa, which here preserves its Qur’anic sense of 
“summons” as in Muhammad’s summoning his followers to Islam 
(Muhammad was God’s da'i), as well as the appeal for devotion to a 
particular leader as imam. Even more, for the Isma'ilis, it denotes a tightly 
controlled organization that served to propagate a religious message and 
spread the movement. All members entered the da'wa by swearing an oath 
of allegiance and accepting a covenant of obedience to its leader. By the time 
of its rapid proliferation in the final decades of the third/ninth century, the 
Isma'ili mission recognized a resident of Salamiya in Syria as supreme head; 



5 The most important modern study of the Qarmatians is Wilferd Madelung’s “Fafimiden 
und Bahrainqarmaten,” in Der Islam, 34 (1959), 34-88, trans. (slightly revised) as “The 
Fatimids and the Qarmatis of Bahrayn,” in F. Daftary (ed.), Mediaeval Isma'ili History 
& Thought (Cambridge, 1996), 21-73. Much of this material was summarized by 
Madelung in the articles in “Hamdan Karma?” and “Karmati” Eh. There are also good 
general accounts by Daftary, Isma'ilis, ch. 3: “Early Isma'ilism,” and, the most up to 
date, by Halm, Reich des Mahdi, “Dergeheime Orden, ”15-60, “The Secret Order,” 
5-57- 

6 This information about Qarmatian doctrines has been collected and summarized most 
recently by Daftary, Isma'ilis, 104-5; Daftary, “Carmatians,” EIR; Halm, Reich des 
Mahdi, 24-9, 33-38, 225-26, trans. 16-22, 26-31, 250-52. 
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he was, in the terminology of that period, the hujja, which apparently did 
not mean imam but rather his highest visible representative. 7 

Along with the other missions of the period, including the important 
effort of the Qarmafian Abu Sa'Id al-Jannabi in Bahrayn, yet another, begun 
even prior to 893, was eventually to become crucial in the foundation of the 
Fatimid empire. Abu ‘Abdallah al-Shi'i and his older brother AbuT'Abbas 
were recruited in their home town of Kufa by an agent named Abu ‘All and 
sent to Egypt in about 891. Abu’l-'Abbas entered service in the da‘wa as a 
courier between Egypt and Salamiya, while Abu ‘Abdallah set off for Mecca 
and then Yemen where he was to be trained by Ibn Hawshab. In the year 
893, he and another da'i went north from the Yemen on the pilgrimage and, 
while in Mecca, befriended a group of Berber Muslims from the tribe of 
Kutama. The two Isma'ili agents then accompanied the returning Berbers, 
first to Egypt and then, at the urging of the Kutama pilgrims themselves, 
onward across north Africa toward their home region in the Lesser Kabylia 
mountains of eastern Algeria. It is hard to say now whether Abu ‘Abdallah 
had planned his venture in accord with fairly explicit instructions from his 
supervisors or whether, as our only source seems to insist, he simply 
followed the course of expediency in response to opportunities that pre- 
sented themselves. In any case he had reached and established an indepen- 
dent base in the middle of Kutama territory at a place called Ikjan by the end 
of 893.* 

The spread of the Isma'ili da'u/a by this time was impressively wide, 
reaching and included significant cells in Iraq, Iran, Syria, Bahrayn, the 
Yemen, and the Maghreb; the number of Isma'IlIs in all these places was 
growing rapidly, particularly in rural Iraq, the Yemen and north Africa, but 
also with large pockets in many cities and other regions. Despite these 
undeniable successes, in 286/899, which is probably the death date of the 
leader in Salamiya, a new figure assumed charge of the da'wa and 
announced to the many varied Isma'ili communities that, henceforth, rather 
than use the title hujja, which had indicated the chief agent of the absent 
Muhammad ibn Isma'll, he intended now openly to claim the imamate for 
himself as the true lineal descendent of the only valid line of imams. He 
announced that the imamate, instead of depending on the reemergence of 
the long absent Muhammad ibn Isma'll, had, in reality, actively continued in 
his family all along. The newly revealed imam was by name, at least 

7 On the use of this term in this context, see Daftary, Isma'ilis, 127-8; Halm, Reich des 
Mahdi, 29-30, 61-64, trans. 22, 62-64. 

8 Qadl al-Nu'man, Iftitah al-da'wawa ibtida’ al-dawla, ed. Wadad Kadi (Beirut, 1970), 
and by Farhat Dachraoui (Tunis, 1975). The exact location of Ikjan is now known only 
approximately, in part because no direct physical evidence of it outlasted its use in this 
one relatively brief period. However, it was east of, and perhaps fairly near, Setif and 
certainly west-northwest of Constantine in what is modern Algeria. 
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according to some sources, Sa'id ibn al-Husayn, and he was the nephew of 
the previous leader. But he was also the grandson of Ahmad and his father 
‘Abdallah, who were the leaders prior to his uncle. Moreover, his uncle had 
properly designated him as the new leader and therefore his right to lead was 
not in question. His claim to the imamate, however, was met with immediate 
skepticism and rejection by some Isma'Ilis while at the same time receiving 
support and acceptance by others. Many of the eastern groups broke away 
thereafter, preferring to maintain the imamate of Muhammad ibn Isma'll in 
occultation, who they believed, moreover, was then about to return as the 
messiah. ‘Abbasid authorities, who had begun to be alarmed by the 
increasing strength of the Isma'Ilis, now found ways to ascribe reprehensible 
antinomian excesses to groups they continued to call the Qarmatians, a term 
that stuck and was later used to cover all of the non-Fatimid Isma'Ilis. 
Originally, these were, in the main, the Isma'Ilis who rejected Sa'id ibn 
al-Husayn’s imamate in 899, as well as his subsequent assumption of the 
caliphate in 910 as al-Mahdl, the first of the Fatimids. 9 

An ambiguity among members of the da'wa in respect to these troubling 
circumstances is also attested by our sources. On behalf of the da'wa in 
Iraq, 'Abdan, for example, declined to give support for the change, but 
others remained loyal to Salamiya, including among them his brother-in- 
law Hamdan Qarmat, who now disappears from Qarmatian sources, 
having left Iraq and changed his name. 10 As yet another sign of the conflict, 
a loyal Iraqi da'i Zikrawayh arranged ‘Abdan’s murder to silence him. 
Farther east the da'wa likewise wavered, and it is not clear which of the 
da'is, if any at all, were partial to the new Isma'lli doctrine as opposed to 
the older Qarmatian teaching. Most significantly, the recently formed 
Qarmatian community of Bahrayn ceased to accept the leadership of 
Salamiya altogether, and repercussions of this separation remained serious 
for the Fatimids up to and including the conquest of Egypt and the 
founding of Cairo. 11 

Therefore, although faced with an internal revolt, Sa'id could nevertheless 
depend on crucial support in certain quarters. Ibn Flawshab and much of the 
Yemen held firm, as did Abu ‘Abdallah in the Maghrib. The da'i Zikrawayh, 
however, although not necessarily completely hostile, began on his own an 
adventure that was certainly not condoned by Salamiya. Three of his sons 
went into the Syrian desert and converted substantial numbers of tribesmen 
either in the name of the new imam or of that of one of themselves as if, 

9 Daftary, Isma'ilis, 125-30; Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 61-7, trans. 58-66. 

10 Apparently Hamdan Qarmat at first sided with his brother-in-law in rejecting the new 
initiative but, not long after this revolt began, changed his position and resumed his 
former loyalty to the central leadership. 

1 1 Halm, Reich des Mahdi , 225-36, 334-35, 337-41, trans. 250-63, 377-78, 380-85, 
and Daftary, lsma‘tlis, 126. 
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according to one version, one of the brothers was actually Muhammad ibn 
Isma'Il himself reappeared at last. The goal of this revolt was Salamiya, and 
‘Abbasid intelligence sources quickly made a connection between it and the 
person they were intended to see as merely a rich and noble merchant who 
happened to live in that city. Sa'Id’s position was compromised and the 
previously clandestine Isma'ili movement was about to be fully exposed. 
Possibly, the ‘Abbasids already knew about Salamiya; in any case they could 
now no longer afford to delay action. While the Syrian Qarmatian followers 
of the sons of Zikrawayh marched to Isma'ili headquarters in Salamiya in an 
effort to coopt the leadership, an ‘Abbasid army moved from Iraq against 
them. 12 

Unable to trust the Qarmatians, Sa'Id decided to flee Salamiya and did so 
in haste, leaving behind family and much of the accumulated wealth and 
possessions that had been acquired in secret over the years as the contribu- 
tions of the Isma'IlIs were passed up through the da'wa to the supreme 
leadership. His home in Salamiya had become the material as well as the 
intellectual center of IsmaTlism. Now, with a few servants and with his 
young son and eventual successor, he traveled south to Ramla where he 
awaited the outcome of the Syrian revolt. Even then he obviously hoped to 
recover his hold over most of his former following. 13 

The prematurely violent confrontation by the sons of Zikrawayh with 
‘Abbasid authorities, however, not only ended badly for them but soon 
forced Sa'id to continue his flight into Egypt. The ‘Abbasids were determined 
to capture him. In Egypt, he eluded them and was carefully shielded by his 
local da'wa, then directed by a man named in most sources simply as Abu 
‘Ali but who was clearly a major figure. In fact, although one Fafimid 
source, the personal memoirs of Sa'Id’s manservant, Ja'far, places the main 
da c i from Salamiya, someone named simply Firuz, in the position of chief of 
the da'wa (the bab al-abwdb), other sources having greater credence state 
that the head of the da'wa was then, in fact, this same Abu ‘All. The 
geographer Ibn Hawqal, moreover, who was himself a Fatimid supporter, 
later knew Abu ‘All’s son personally. He reports that Abu ‘All was none 
other than Hamdan Qarmat, a piece of information that is hard to reject 

12 On this revolt and the imam’s departure from Salamiya, see Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 
67-89, trans. 66-91, and Daftary, Isma'ilis, 13Z-35. 

13 From this point in the story of the imam’s travels, the main source is the Sirat ja'far 
al-Hajib, a memoir dictated long afterwards by the manservant who accompanied him 
from Salamiya to Sijilmasa and finally to Raqqada. The Arabic text was published by 
W. Ivanow in the Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, University of Egypt (Cairo, 1936), 
107-33; Eng. trans. by Ivanow in Ismaili Tradition Concerning the Rise of the 
Fatimids, (London/Calcutta/Bombay, 1942), 184-223; French trans. by M. Canard, 
“L’autobiographie d’un chambellan du Mahdi ‘Obeidallah le Fafimide,” Hesperis, 39 
(1952), 279-330 (reprinted in Miscellanea Orientalia, London, 1973). See also Halm, 
Reich des Mahdi. 
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given both the crucial role of Abu 'All and his prominence. 14 He is said, 
moreover, to have converted the brothers Abu ‘Abdallah and Abu’l-'Abbas 
in Kufa, and Abu’l-'Abbas obviously worked for him in Egypt later. That the 
head of the da'wa - the famous Hamdan Qarmat - was stationed in Egypt 
by this time may well be significant. Does it indicate that a plan to take 
Egypt was already under contemplation even as far back as this? More 
likely, because the da'wa had not achieved in Egypt numbers comparable to 
those in the Yemen and north Africa, Abu ‘All’s role was that of head 
gatekeeper, controlling messages and instructions coming and going from 
Salamiya to the Yemen and north Africa. 

According to the testimony of the manservant Ja'far, the party traveling 
with the imam thought they would all proceed from Egypt to the Yemen, 
where Ibn Hawshab and ‘All ibn al-Fadl had earlier subjugated most of the 
country. For reasons that are not clear, however, when the threat of 
‘Abbasid capture loomed again, the imam announced instead that they 
would set off for the Maghreb. Firuz, reports Ja'far, refused and, despite his 
position, abandoned the imam and went instead to the Yemen on his own. 
In contrast, Abu ‘All asked to accompany the imam but was told to remain 
at his post in Egypt until the situation in the west was resolved satisfactorily. 
Egypt obviously was a key element in the imam’s plan. Perhaps, signifi- 
cantly, although he was now regarded as a rebel, Firuz, who was said to 
have converted Ibn Hawshab originally, went to him in the Yemen and 
reported that the Yemeni da'wa should be ready to march against Egypt 
when the imam returned there with the troops he was about to raise in north 
Africa. 15 

The imam went first to Alexandria where, disguised as a wealthy 
merchant, he joined a caravan headed west early in the summer of 905. 
Among those who accompanied him was Abu’l-'Abbas, the brother of Abu 
‘Abdallah. The baggage belonging to the party was obviously considerable 
and Sa'id’s ability to avoid detection was unlikely in the long run. From 
Tripoli, as he approached the territory of the Aghlabid rulers of Qayrawan 
and central north Africa, he requested that Abu’l-'Abbas go on alone in 
order to determine whether the rest of the party could safely expect to pass 
through and ultimately reach the Kutama region where a thriving Isma'ili 

14 Ibn Hawqal, Surat al-ard, ed. J. H. Kramers (Leiden, 1938), 96; French trans. by G. Wiet, 
Configuration de la terre (Beirut/Paris, 1964), 94. The son of Abu ‘Ali (Hamdan Qarmat), 
who was also the grandson of the same Firuz, later himself became the chief da'i under 
al-Qa’im, al-Man$ur, and al-Mu'izz. See the Siral Ja'far, 114. The authenticity of Ibn 
Hawqal’s information about Hamdan Qarmat, though often rejected, has been recently 
accepted by Wilferd Madelung in an extremely interesting paper, “Hamdan Qarmat and 
the Da’i Abu 'Ali,” Proceedings of the Seventeenth Congress of the UEAI (Union 
Europeenne des Arabisants et Islamisants), (St Petersburg, 1997), 115-14. 

15 These details are reported in the Sirat Ja'far, 113-15, Eng. trans. 291-94, French trans. 
194-97. Cf. Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 88-89, trans. 90-91. 
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community awaited them. By then, however, the activities of Abu ‘Abdallah 
were of considerable concern to the Aghlabids. He had forged out of the 
contentious Berber clans and tribes a solid army; his constant preaching of 
the Isma'ili cause over more than a decade had steadily multiplied his 
following, which now constituted a formidable menace to the rulers in 
Qayrawan. AbuT'Abbas was immediately arrested on suspicion of compli- 
city with Abu ‘Abdallah. Aghlabid authorities may also have had good 
reason to suspect that the two were related. 

The imam’s purpose was served, however, in that he was warned away. 
Nevertheless, with messages from the ‘Abbasids ordering his capture coming 
from the direction of Egypt, the imam had no choice but to continue 
westward. The only logical route, however, lay south of where he had hoped 
to go and the farther end of that path was some two months’ travel away in 
the distant Maghribi town of Sijilmasa. 16 Once there, moreover, he was not 
necessarily safe. Still, for the time being, he was compelled to remain in 
Sijilmasa and hope for the best. He could easily keep pretending to be 
nothing more than a merchant, and his access to funds allowed him to buy 
the tolerance of the local ruler. In addition, he was never out of touch with 
his da‘wa, including now, most importantly, Abu ‘Abdallah and the 
Kutama. 17 

Aghlabid ability to govern depended ultimately on secure control over the 
towns of their region, 18 For them Qayrawan was a natural base since it was 
dominated by Arabs. The hinterland, however, fell progressively farther 
away from their immediate sway as the proportion of Arabs declined. Abu 
‘Abdallah had established his refuge, his dar al-hijra, in an area where there 
were no cities and where an Aghlabid army could not easily reach him and 
his Isma'ili flock. The Aghlabids were also slow to react. Not until 902 did 
they move against the Isma'ilis, and their first attempts failed. Patiently, Abu 
‘Abdallah built his small but growing kingdom of Isma'ilis and waited 
before attacking major towns until he knew his Berber forces were likely to 
find success. It was not until 904 that he began to capture cities and, even 
then, he was hesitant to exploit his successes. By 908, the last government of 
Aghlabids, many members of which were then incompetent and morally 
bankrupt, had begun to destroy themselves. They had lost even the support 
of the Arabs who were increasingly impressed by Aba ‘Abdallah’s movement 
and his personal dedication, abstinence, self-control and obvious piety. 
Finally, in March 909, the Aghlabid ruler packed up and absconded toward 
Egypt. Kutama troops arrived at the government enclave of Raqqada just 

16 An important town of pre-modern Islamic Morocco some 190 m/300 km south of Fez, 

now in ruins. 

17 Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 89-92, trans. 91-95. 

18 In addition to the other sources cited, see the study by F. Dachraoui, Le Califat fatimide 

au Maghreb, 296-362/909-973: histoire, politique et institutions (Tunis, 1981). 
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south of Qayrawan two days later and found that the local population had 
already had time to plunder what the Aghlabids had left behind. 19 

Abu 'Abdallah immediately assumed control; he was well received by 
those he had just defeated, many of whom hoped for an end to the injustice 
of the last Aghlabid, but some also were themselves already Shi'ite and they 
anticipated profound changes from a fellow Shi'ite. His most pressing 
problem, however, was to create a government which he could not easily do 
with only his Berber colleagues of the previous seventeen years. They, for 
their part, however, expected the fruits of victory in the form of plundered 
riches and prestigious appointments. 

Another urgent task was the rescue of the imam from Sijilmasa. After 
settling affairs in Qayrawan and Raqqada, he wrote to his brother who was 
by then in Tripoli after having escaped Aghlabid detention. AbuT'Abbas 
came at once and together with the Berber leader Abu Zaki, who had been 
associated with the cause since the beginning, he was appointed co-regent 
for the interim while Abu ‘Abdallah and his army marched west to retrieve 
the imam. Six months later the imam, now in full command, arrived in 
Raqqada and assumed the caliphate under the name "Ubayallah, al-Mahdi 
bi-Allah on January 6, 910. 20 

The elevation of al-Mahdi brought to power an Isma'ill imam who had 
little reason to expect widespread acceptance from his non-Shi'ite subjects. 
A significant portion of the Berbers were already Kharijite - implacable 
enemies of the Shi'ites - and the majority of town dwelling Arabs belonged 
to the Maliki legal madhhab which was equally hostile. Still, initially, the 
new regime found support not only from the converted Kutamas but from 
others, especially from the non-Maliki Arabs, some of whom were Shi'ite 
and some who were Sunnis but were Hanafi in their madhhab. Eventually, 
however, religious difference rose to the surface and created enormous 
difficulties. The citizens of the new state had no choice but loyalty, reluctant 
or otherwise, or exile. Only a minority ever became Isma'ill or were known 
as Isma'Ilis as the Kutama were from the beginning. Rule by the Fafimids 
thus had two aspects: religious and political. One was the domain of the 
da'wa acting on behalf of the imam; the other was more secular and involved 
a kind of recognition and obedience which never went deeper than the 
allegiance Muslims elsewhere pledged to the ‘Abbasid caliphs. It is quite 
likely that from the first the overwhelming majority of those who lived 



19 Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 104-15, trans. 107-2.1, and M. Talbi, L’Emirat Aghlabide 
(184-296/800-909) (Paris, 1966). 

20 All non-Isma'ili sources give al-Mahdi’s name as ‘Ubaydallah whereas most Isma'ill 
works prefer ‘Abdallah, as if the diminutive ‘Ubayd might be pejorative and demeaning. 
But the diminutive/endearing form “Husayn” hardly implies less status for Husayn ibn 
'All than for his brother Hasan. 
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under Fatimid government accepted their rulers with a similar if not the 
same sentiment as they had accorded previous political governors. 

Within the total citizenry, however, the Isma'ilis held a special position. 
For them, unlike the rest, the caliph was the single infallible representative 
on earth of God Himself. What the caliph decreed, therefore, was divine 
law, pure and simple; his understanding of all matters whether religious or 
otherwise was definitively true and valid without question or argument. 
Thus, while the establishment of the state brought about the rule of the 
righteous party in the political sense, continuing access to the imam as the 
divine guide in religious affairs gave the Fatimid state an additional dimen- 
sion for its Isma'IlI inhabitants. The da‘wa for them remained a constant 
requirement; and the da'is went on teaching Isma'ilis within the state just as 
they also tried to expand the number of adherents by propagating their 
cause both at home and abroad. 

In setting the course of his empire, al-Mahdl soon encountered a serious 
setback. Less than two years after achieving the finally victory over the 
Aghlabids and barely more than a year after his enthronement, Abu 
'Abdallah, his brother Abu’l-'Abbas, and a number of the earliest Kutama 
converts, turned against him. The cause of their dissatisfaction is not clear, 
but al-Mahdl apparently could not act otherwise than order their execution. 
As in many situations that were to occur later, the Kutama proved as 
difficult to keep in check when they chose to go their own way as they were 
valuable when loyal. Many of them apparently regarded Abu 'Abdallah and 
his victory as theirs; they were disappointed with al-Mahdi and a style of 
rule largely foreign to their traditions and expectations. 21 

The first attempts to conquer Egypt . 22 

The empire, however, was not to be limited within the narrow territory won 
by Abu ‘Abdallah and his Berbers, either politically or religiously. There is 
no doubt that al-Mahdi hoped soon to return eastward and to complete his 
empire by toppling the ‘Abbasids. Berber forces were sent in that direction 
almost immediately. By 913 the Fatimids had already fought and defeated 
rebels in Tripoli. Early in 914, they began a campaign to add the region of 
Barka and not long afterward troops moved from there into Egypt. 23 By late 
summer of the same year, an advance force of Berbers had taken Alexandria, 
and the main army under the personal command of Abu’l-Qasim, the heir to 



21 Idris ‘Imad al-Dln, ‘ Uyiin al-akhbar, ed. al-Ya'lawi as Tdrikh al-khtdafa’ al-fattimiyyin 
bi'l-maghrib: al-qism al-khass min kitdb ‘ uyiin al-akhbar (Beirut, 1985), 180-88. 

22 See especially Halm, Reich des Mabdi, 180-94, trans. 196-213. 

23 Tripoli is a major city in western Libya; Barka is some 708 m/1141 km by road east of it 
in the Cyrenaica region, also in Libya. 
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the imamate, reached the city in early November. Alexandria was immedi- 
ately put under Shi'ite rule. 24 

These victories so close to home awakened the ‘Abbasids to the threat 
posed by the Fatimids who were not, it was now obvious, merely renegade 
dissidents in the far away province of Ifriqiyya, but were rebels with a grand 
agenda that aimed at the overthrow of the Sunni caliphate. With Abu’l- 
Qasim and his army stationed first in Giza opposite Fustat and later in the 
Fayyum, the ‘Abbasid ruler began sending reinforcements to Egypt. Ulti- 
mately, the Fatimids ran out of provisions before they could force a crossing 
to the east bank of the Nile. They did not fare well in pitched battles either. 
Finally, Abu’l-Qasim retreated to Alexandria. There he maintained reso- 
lutely his intent to take the fight to the ‘Abbasids. His attitude is clearly 
expressed both in a poem he sent back to his father and in the sermons he 
delivered in the mosque of Alexandria, the text of one of which survives. 25 
As the ‘Abbasids poured funds and personnel into Egypt, however, he could 
not hold out; by May of 915 he had returned to Raqqada. 26 

The dream of eastern conquest was not over, however. Almost at once 
preparations were resumed, although it was not until a few years later that 
Abu’l-Qasim and his army again reached Alexandria, where he spent most 
of 919 as reinforcements followed him into Egypt, an important contingent 
of which was the Fatimid fleet of some eighty ships. The ‘Abbasids were 
already on the alert, having observed these developments carefully. They 
countered with a fleet of their own sent from Cilicia far to the north. In 
March 920 the two squadrons fought a sea battle near Abukir which ended 
in a disaster for the Fatimids. That summer Abu’l-Qasim marched, as he had 
before, past Giza into upper Egypt where he assumed the posture of ruler, 
collecting taxes and controlling commerce. For a while a stalemate ensued; 
neither side possessed sufficient resources to dislodge the other. Instead they 
engaged in an exchange of rhetorical propaganda. 27 On being offered 
‘Abbasid recognition of Fatimid hegemony over the former Aghlabid 
domains, Abu’TQasim replied with a denunciation of ‘Abbasid legitimacy. 
He made his objective quite clear: the replacement of the ‘Abbasids 
themselves. Neither north Africa nor Egypt would satisfy him if he were 



24 Idris, ‘ Uyun , 194-5. 

25 Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 185-87, trans. 203-05, and Idris, ‘Uyun, 197-98 (poem) and 
198-202 (sermon). This material from the 'Uyun al-akhbar was published previously 
by S. M. Stern in his “Al-Mahdi’s Reign According to the 'Uyiin al-Akhbar," Studies in 
Early lsmd'ilism (Jerusalem, 1983, 96-145), 115-21. 

26 Idris, 'Uyiin, 196-209. 

27 On the details of this incident as well as the whole character of Fatimid propaganda 
against their various opponents including the ‘Abbasids, see the article by M. Canard, 
“L’imperialisme des Fatimides et leur propagande,” Annales de I’lnstitut d’Etudes 
Orientates de la Faculte des Lettres d‘ Alger, 6 (1942-47), 156-93 (reprinted in 
Miscellanea Orientalia, no. II). 
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deprived of the ultimate goal of destroying the godless usurpers in 
Baghdad. 28 

The Faprnid position in Egypt was precarious, however. In the spring of 
921, the ‘Abbasid fleet recaptured Alexandria and their troops managed to 
blockade the Fayyum, in effect trapping Abu’l-Qasim. By traveling north 
through the desert route along the Wad? Nafrun, he escaped, but with huge 
losses. Once back at the court of his father, the damage done to Fafimid 
morale and its grand purpose was concealed by friendly propaganda. The 
jihad - the sacred struggle - and the da‘wa must be pursued regardless of the 
impossibility of immediate success; a just cause was a duty imposed by God 
and victory would come when and if He should will it. 29 

The two expeditions by the heir apparent against Egypt were not the only 
attempts of this kind by the Fapmids. On several other occasions, even 
during the reign of al-Mahdl, their troops entered Egyptian territory 
although with few or no consequences. Early in the reign of al-Mahdl’s son 
Abu’l-Qasim, who had adopted the throne name al-Qa’im bi-Amr Allah in 
continuation of the messianic theme of the initial Fatimid rise to power, a 
large army again marched to Alexandria. This time al-Qa’im was trying to 
gain from internal Egyptian confusion and infighting. A group of Maghribi 
soldiers there had seized Alexandria and invited him to send troops. 
Although the Fapmids managed to capture Alexandria yet again, they could 
not hold it. Their army was soon defeated by Ikhshidid forces. 30 

Despite this evidence of Fafimid preoccupation with Egypt, it would be 
wrong to ignore their persistent attempts to expand westward into the 
farthest Maghrib or northward from Sicily, which they had inherited from 
the Aghlabids and which served as a base of jihad against Christian Italy and 
Byzantium. Nor did they neglect to extend their da'wa in the same 
directions. Missionaries were sent, for example, to Spain to spread Shi'ism 
there; the former dd'l of Egypt, Abu ‘All (Hamdan Qarmat), who had been 
allowed to come to north Africa after the victory, was later dispatched to 
Constantinople. Spreading Isma'IlIsm among the citizenry of the Byzantine 
capital was, admittedly, an unlikely adventure, and he subsequently spent 
five years in detention there prior to freedom and a return to Qayrawan. 31 
Dd‘ts loyal to the Fapmids were also active throughout all of the eastern 
Islamic territories. Fafimid interest in Egypt must be regarded therefore as 



28 Idris, ’ Uyun , 206-7; Canard, “L’imperialisme,” 172-73. 

29 Idris, ‘Uyun, 208; Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 193, trans. 212-13. 

30 Ibn al-Athir, ‘All ibn Muhammad, al-Kdmil fi’l-ta'rlkh, ed. C. J. Tornberg (Beirut, 
1965-67), viii, 285; Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 194, trans. 213. 

31 Idris, ‘Uyun, 237-38. This information appears with his obituary notice; he died in 
321/933. He had been in Constantinople when the crisis with Abu ‘Abdallah al-Shi‘i 
and his brother occurred. It is material that was not included for some reason in the 
earlier editions of Idris’s text. 
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but one stage in their planned domination of Islam; for them control of the 
Nile was crucial but only as a preparation for this larger goal. 

As it turned out, in the short term that all-consuming goal was soon put 
aside in response to a mortal threat from a new revolt among the Berbers. In 
a way not unlike Abu ‘Abdallah on behalf the IsmaTli Shi'ites against the 
Aghlabids, a Kharijite rebel named Abu Yazid Makhlad ibn Kaydad inspired 
the Zanata Berbers and fashioned out of them a formidable army which, 
beginning in 943, he used all but to destroy the Fatimid state. Known as the 
Man on the Donkey (Sahib al-Himar ) in standard sources, or simply as 
al-Dajjal in Fafimid writings, Abu Yazid rampaged through most of central 
Tunisia, took Qayrawan and Raqqada, and ultimately reached the walls of 
al-Mahdiyya the coastal capital city of the Fatimids at the time. 32 Although 
first al-Qa’im and then his son and successor al-Mansur after him were 
safely ensconced within al-Mahdiyya, their North African state crumbled 
before the onslaught of Abu Yazid. From 944 to 947, the Fatimids were 
completely preoccupied with reversing the damage and eradicating the 
Dajjal and his influence. Only upon his final victory, in fact, did the new 
imam announce his own succession to the imamate, even though his father 
had died months before; appropriately, in honor of the occasion, he adopted 
the throne name al-Mansur, the Victor. The short reign of al-Mansur, 
however, though victorious, did not allow time for further expansion of the 
empire. That fell to his son, al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah, who succeeded in March 
of 953 - 



Al-Mu ' izz’s plan for Egypt 

The experience of the first three Fatimids constituted an inheritance well 
understood by al-Mu‘izz who had personally witnessed most of it. Their 
aspirations were his own but he had the benefit of their mistakes and 
failures. His own approach was careful and cautious; his preparations were 
protracted and meticulously planned. Basically, his policy consisted of three 
distinct initiatives. One involved a new interpretation of Isma'ill doctrine 
especially as it pertained to the application of law. A second was the creation 
of a professional core of administrators who would not bring with them the 
conflicts often carried over from previous tribal loyalties. This was particu- 
larly important for the army. Finally, he made an attempt to win back many 
of the eastern Isma'ilis who had been Qarmatian and who had refused 
earlier to recognize Fatimid suzerainty. 

Shi'ite law was already practiced in Fatimid domains prior to the 



32 Al-Mahdiyya, the capital city of the Fatimids from its founding until the building of 
al-Mansuriyya, still exists on the coast. It lies approximately 120 m/200 km southeast of 
Tunis and 6om/iook east of Qayrawan. 
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accession of al-Mu‘izz, but it had never been systematically formulated by 
the Isma'Ilis . 33 In Isma'ili theory the imam is the sole authority for all law 
and for all religious understanding, and each newly succeeding imam 
automatically replaces the former. Only by acknowledging and following 
the word of the living imam can an Isma'ili be assured of salvation. Written 
documents by their very nature record the past and not the living present; to 
remain current, they require constant oral re-interpretation. ‘Abbasid propa- 
ganda against the Isma'Ilis claimed, in fact, that they (here read, perhaps, 
Qarmatians) believed that for every literal wording of the law, for example, 
there is an esoteric interpretation that is its true meaning and that once a 
believer knows the secret inner reality behind the surface of the scripture or 
the law, the exterior no longer applies. Accordingly, the Isma'Ilis are free of 
legal obligations since they need follow only the hidden message of the 
scripture or the law. In part this assessment is accurate. Sunni authorities, 
however, exaggerated its implications; almost no Isma'ili author ever 
advocated abandoning the law but instead resolutely insisted that both the 
letter and the meaning of the law must be followed strictly. Islamic law must 
be observed in every detail; this form of the teaching was repeated by all 
Isma'IlI authorities for whom there now exists direct and unbiased evidence. 

However, anti-Isma'ill propaganda had hurt the Fatimid cause and 
al-Mu‘izz realized that an Isma'IlI state would require a written and publicly 
accessible constitution, if only to put to rest fears of an impending irreligious 
lawlessness connected to a Fatimid assumption of power. To that end he 
commissioned the chief legal expert among the Isma'Ilis in North Africa, the 
famous Qadi al-Nu‘man, to assemble and rationalize a complete corpus of 
Isma'IlI religious law. The Isma'IlI community in particular, and by direct 
implication the Fatimid state in general, would thereafter have a recognized 
written body of legal material and thus a constitution; and they would 
become a madhhab like the Malikis and Hanafis among the Sunnis or the 
Twelvers among the non-Isma'Ili Shl'Is . 34 

A secondary feature of this same initative had Qadi al-Nu‘man and other 
writers begin to record the history of the Fatimid imams as if that history 
were exemplary and was itself a basis for what to expect from Isma'IlI 
imams in the future. All this was done as a matter of public policy ostensibly 
for an Isma'IlI audience but with a view toward those citizens of the Islamic 

3i On the background, see Madelung’s study “The Sources of Isma'ili Law,” in JNES , 35 
(1976), 2.9—40. 

34 Qadi al-Nu'man’s legal compilations began with a massive collection of material called 
Kitab al-idah, which is almost entirely lost now, but he also produced several 
summaries and handbooks as well, most notably the Da'a’im al-islam (ed. by A. A. A. 
Fyzee, 2 vols., Cairo, 1963 and i960) which subsequently became the standard text in 
Fatimid law. On his role in the entourage of al-Mu‘izz, see Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 
302-04 , trans. 340-42. 
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community who were not. While most of the literature produced by the 
da'wa was guarded in secrecy, the works of Qadi al-Nu'man, except for a 
rare few, could and would be read by non-Isma'ilis as al-Mu‘izz had 
intended. Those who did found statements that were to reassure them that a 
Fatimid government was as solidly Islamic and orthodox as any other, 
certainly more so than that of the rival ‘Abbasids. 

Al-Mu'izz also recognized that the strength of the Fatimid appeal had 
been seriously weakened by the long standing defection of eastern Qarma- 
tian Isma'ilis. Had the Fatimid state been able to count on the support of 
Iraqi and Bahraynl Isma'ilis, the two together, acting in concert, might well 
have destroyed the ‘Abbasids long before. Even had the first Fatimid invasion 
of Egypt been supported by a sizable force from the Yemen, as al-Mahdl 
evidently hope it would, the outcome would have been different. By the time 
of al-Mu‘izz, however, the Yemeni da'wa was no longer as vigorous as it 
had once been and some other portions of the da'wa abroad had been 
weakened considerably. Nevertheless, the Qarmatians of the east, in con- 
trast, remained formidable. 

This old division in the IsmaTli legacy was not easily mended despite the 
willingness of al-Mu‘izz to compromise. Still, by judicious adjustments in 
the public teaching offered by his da‘wa, he succeeded in part. The messiah- 
ship of Muhammad ibn Isma'll was again admitted, for example, and the 
heady intellectual speculations of thinkers like the Neoplatonist da't Abu 
Ya'qub al-Sijistanl and his predecessors, were now recognized as valid. 
Gradually, the dissidents rallied to his side, most notably al-Sijistani 
himself. 35 

The more obdurate of the Qarmatians, however, refused to accommodate 
al-Mu‘izz. They were unrepentant. Moreover, their successful predatory 
raids against ‘Abbasid Iraq and the Hijaz gave them virtual hegemony over a 
large part of Arabia, with complete control of the eastern pilgrimage route. 
Many cities and governing entities paid them tribute even as they also 
despised them. When Abu Tahir al-Jannabl seized Mecca in January of 930 
and removed the Black Stone from the Ka‘ba, this massive sacrilege - though 
hardly that in the eyes of the Qarmatians - constituted a disaster for the 
Isma'ilis at large. The term Qarmati was by then commonly pejorative; it 
now became doubly so. Even after the incident in which a false messiah 
fooled Qarmatian leadership and made a mockery of their doctrine, they 
could still threaten their enemies and force them to pay tribute. And the 



35 Daftary, Isma'ilis, 176-80, and Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 157-65, 335-37, trans. 
188-97, 378-80. On the thought of al-Sijistani, see Paul E. Walker, Early 
Philosophical Shi'ism: the Isma'ili Neoplatonism of Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistani 
(Cambridge, 1993); Walker, The Wellsprings of Wisdom (Salt Lake City, 1994); and 
Walker, Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistani: Intellectual Missionary (London, 1996). 
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Fatimids, although sharing a common Isma'ili heritage, were no exception; 
the Qarmatians were their enemies as well. 

In the administration of the state, the Fafimids learned quickly that, 
although the Kutama had put them in power and were the bedrock of their 
military, the Berbers - either as individuals or as a group - seldom succeeded 
in breaking away completely from their tribal past. There were frequent 
examples of friction between Berber commanders or governors and the non- 
Berber populations of occupied towns and cities. Some of the Kutama, 
moreover, proved far too independent and uncontrollable. Early on the 
caliphs began to rely instead, not only on the experienced administrators of 
the regime they had supplanted, but on a growing cadre of purchased slaves, 
some of whom they subsequently freed and thereafter employed as they 
would other mercenaries and salaried retainers. Even though freed, the 
status of a former slave preserved a close sense of dependence and loyalty 
that freeborn Arab blood or Berber ancestry seemed often to prevent. The 
most famous of these slaves was Jawhar, who was originally of slavic 
extraction. After several masters, Jawhar finally was given to the Caliph 
al-Mansur who set him free and for whom he worked thereafter as a 
secretary (a katib). Under al-Mu'izz, Jawhar acquired even greater responsi- 
bility as the commander of military expeditions, first to the farthest 
Maghreb which he subdued for the Fatimids all the way to the Atlantic 
ocean . 36 Al-Mu'izz’s purpose was best served by such able planners who 
were sensible and methodical rather than impetuous and unpredictable. 

There can be no doubt, given the history of previous Fatimid interest, that 
al-Mu'izz intended the conquest of Egypt from early in his reign, his 
expansion to the west and his complicated dealings with the Byzantines 
notwithstanding. In fact a Byzantine ambassador who had come to Tunisia 
and who witnessed there a show of Fatimid military might was told that he 
would next see al-Mu'izz in Egypt. {And when he actually arrived later in 
Egypt, al-Mu'izz predicted that their next meeting would be in Baghdad .) 37 

With a caution that was not characteristic of his immediate predecessors, 
al-Mu'izz organized his approaching conquest of Egypt as if it were not only 
sure to succeed but would ultimately result in a reconfiguration of the 
empire itself. His propaganda apparatus leaned heavily on the need to bring 
strong leadership to the jihad against the Byzantines in northern Syria. This 
was a theme designed to appeal in the east and was something the ‘Abbasids, 
by implication, were not doing. Agents of the da'wa were numerous in 
Fustat, including among them the director of the local da'wa, a wealthy 

36 There is a biography of Jawhar in al-Maqrizi’s massive al-Muqaffa al-kabir, ed. M. 

al-Ya‘lawi, 8 vols. (Beirut, 1991), iii, #1102,83-111). See also H. Mones, “Djawhar 

al-Sikilli,” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, and Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 302, trans. 

339-40, and 352-54, trans. 396-401 for Jawhar’s campaign in the farthest Maghreb. 

37 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil, viii, 663. 
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merchant named Aba Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Nasr, who had befriended and 
perhaps also bribed many Egyptian officials, among them the wazir, the 
chief judge and the heads of the local ' Alid families. 38 As economic 
conditions along the Nile deteriorated because of unusually low water for 
several years in succession in the 960s, many Egyptians wondered if the 
Fatimids would not be preferable to the distant and increasingly impotent 
‘Abbasids who were represented in Egypt by surrogate military commanders. 
Moreover, the Qarmatians now began to dominate Syria, making Baghdad 
even less important. 

By 966, Jawhar had been ordered to commence recruiting an army. 
Throughout 968, al-Mu‘izz collected special taxes and amassed materiel of 
all kinds. His accumulation of monies alone was enormous and stunning: 
one report says he brought together 24,000,000 dinars for the purpose. The 
road to Egypt was also prepared meticulously, with new wells dug at regular 
intervals along the route. In early February 969, Jawhar and his army left 
Raqqada. Al-Mu‘izz had made sure that everyone knew the importance of 
this venture and equally the rank of its chief commander. The governors of 
towns en route were to dismount for the freedman Jawhar and kiss his hand. 

Upon his arrival in Egypt, there was little or no sign of resistance. Jawhar 
quickly assumed control over the west bank of the Nile all the way into the 
Fayyum and waited for a reaction from the Egyptians. The wazir, the heads 
of both Hasanid and Husaynid ashraf , the chief Qadi, and other notables 
soon came to see him in company with the local director of the IsmaTli 
da'wa. Surrender and occupation seemed a foregone matter. Jawhar grandly 
issued a proclamation of safe conduct ( amana ) and arranged a treaty of 
capitulation in which he spoke of the need to recommence the jihad, secure 
the pilgrimage routes, end illegal taxes, restore mosques, and return to the 
true sunna of the prophet. Some unanticipated resistance by Ikhshldid 
military units interrupted the expected bloodless transition, but this minor 
disturbance proved shortlived. By July, Jawhar’s forces were peacefully 
crossing the pontoon bridge from Giza into Fustat and setting up camp to 
the north of the mosque of Ibn Tulun on the site of what was later to 
become the city of Cairo. On July 9, Jawhar himself led prayers in the Old 
Mosque of 'Amr in Fustat and the preacher, dressed now in Fatimid white in 
place of 'Abbasid black, recited the khutba for the first time in Egypt in the 
name of al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah. 39 

Although Jawhar’s conquest had been largely peaceful, the task of 



38 Bianquis, “La Prise du pouvoir par les fatimides en Egypte (357-363/968-974),” 
Annales Islamologiques, 11 (1972), 48-108; 62-63 provides the details and sources for 
the activities of this agent. See also Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 362-64, trans. 409-10 and 
Daftary, Isma'ilis, 171-72. 

39 On the Fatimid takeover of Egypt, in general, see Halm, Reich des Mahdi , 361-72, 
trans. 408-20, and Bianquis, “La Prise du pouvoir,” 48-108. 
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governing Egypt in the name of his Shi'ite master was not quite as simple. 
There is almost no doubt that the Fatimids had planned in advance for the 
general initiatives undertaken by Jawhar, such as the building of a separate 
capital as a residential enclave for the troops and much of the government. 
Also, as they had done sixty years earlier in north Africa, they re-employed 
the administration of the previous regime in the bureaucracy and in the 
judiciary. Ibn al-Furat, the former wazir, was confirmed in place as were the 
chief qadi and the khatib of the Old Mosque in Fustat. Jawhar also tried 
whenever possible to reenlist the officers of the Ikhshldid and Kafurid 
armies. Still, the acquisition of Egypt was, for the Fatimids, only a step - 
albeit a major step - towards Baghdad; their goal remained universal in 
respect to the Islamic world and Egypt was thus, for them, one more 
province of a wider empire. Equally, they hoped to convert to Shi'ism as 
much of the population as possible, since only in that way could they gain 
the true loyalty of their new subjects and engage them in the larger common 
cause, but, as in north Africa, this task would be difficult if not impossible. 

Jawhar’s efforts to stabilize the Egyptian economy, then in a shambles, 
and to restore prosperity were immeasurably aided by preserving adminis- 
trative continuity with the older regime along with an aggressive military 
campaign against both rebels and brigands who had previously added to the 
suffering and general chaos. Once he had assured himself of his position, 
however, the sizable Fatimid army of imported Berber troops and comman- 
ders were quickly apt to become a burden both in terms of provisioning and 
unruly interaction with the local populations. In line with the original aim of 
further expansion, they were dispatched fairly soon in the direction of Syria. 

Under the command of a Berber chieftain, Ja'far ibn Faiah, they marched 
swiftly and successfully through Palestine to Damascus, which they seized 
for the Fatimids prior to raiding northward. Whether the Fatimids were 
ultimately headed toward Baghdad or merely conducting the promised jihad 
against the Byzantine Christians, or both, northern Syria had to be taken 
first. By 971 Ibn Faiah had come within range of the great city of Antioch. A 
Fatimid army that far north constituted a major penetration into the 
Byzantine sphere of influence but this initial raid collapsed almost at once. 40 
Fatimid attempts to conqueror and control Syria failed then as they would 
countless times again. 41 

Ibn Faiah not only suffered a defeat by the Byzantines in northern Syria 
but had to face an enraged Qarmatian foe shortly thereafter in front of 
Damascus, where he was killed and his army soundly beaten. The Qarma- 
tians, having no allegiance to their fellow IsmaTlis, had gathered a broad 

40 Walker, “A Byzantine Victory Over the Fatimids at Alexandreta (971),” Byzantion, 42 

41 Bianquis, Damns et la Syrie sons la domination fatimide (359-468/969-1076), z vols., 

(Damascus, 1986, 1989). 
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coalition of tribal forces out of the east and added to them renegade former 
soldiers from Ikhshldid territories. This coalition now invaded Egypt, 
rampaging throughout the eastern Delta, and finally confronted Jawhar at 
his new encampment near what is now the site of the modern city of 
Heliopolis. The luck of the Fatimid commander held, however, and in late 
December 971, he ultimately forced the Qarmatians and their allies back 
and out of Egypt. 

Already of great benefit to Jawhar was the increasingly fortified enclave he 
was building along the Nile north of the mosque of Ibn Tulun. It was, in 
fact, rapidly becoming a city and was then called al-Mansuriyya in direct 
imitation of the city in Tunisia where the imam resided, named for its 
builder the Caliph al-Mansur, father of al-Mu‘izz. The plan for the new 
capital was brought with Jawhar, and like its namesake it was given a 
northern gate called al-Futuh, a southern gate called al-Zawila, and a central 
congregational mosque named al-Azhar. 42 

Separation of the Shi'ite army of occupation from the crowded Sunni city 
of Fustat also proved useful. Jawhar, like most of the Fatimids, was fully 
conscious of differences between the two religious parties. Egypt was then 
strongly Sunni despite an observable respect for the members of the Ahl 
al-Bayt and their corporations of ashraf- nobility. The heads of both Hasanid 
and Husaynid families readily acquiesced in the rule of Fatimid imams 
whom they apparently accepted as blood relatives and family, but they 
showed little or no sign of adopting Isma'ili Shi'ism. Minimal steps were 
made by Jawhar to introduce Shi'ite ritual and those with care and suitable 
caution. The Shi'ite formula in the call to prayer was used first in the mosque 
of Ibn Tulun (March 970) and only later in the Old Mosque of ‘Amr in 
Fustat. 43 The Isma'ili method of determining the end of Ramadan caused 
difficulties in the earliest instance because the Shi'ites at al-Mansuriyya 
broke the fast one day ahead of the Sunnis in Fustat. Later, however, more 
Shi'ite practices entered Egypt, such as celebration of the event of Ghadlr 
Khumm and the elaborate emotional mourning of ‘Ashura’. If and when the 
Sunnis were separated physically from the Shi'ites, the friction was relatively 
small; if the regime tried to force the issue publicly, troubles and violence 
always ensued. 

In Egypt many loyal subjects of the Fafimids accepted them as valid 
caliphs with full and legitimate rights to lead the Muslim community, but 
not in the absolute sense demanded in the Shi'ite theory of the imamate. 
Rather, the Fatimids were rulers like the ‘Abbasids and, in this view, the 
claims of each were more or less comparable. True Isma'ills, called the 

42 On al-Mansuriyya as the capital of the north African Fatimids, see Halm, Reich des 

Mahdi, 305-07, trans. 342.-46. On its connection to the plan for Cairo, see 307 and 

368, trans. 346 and 415-16. 

43 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil , VIII, 590. 
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“saints” ( awliya ’), belonged to a more narrow spectrum of the population. 
They were, in their own view, the “believers” ( mu'minun ) as opposed to the 
uninitiated masses who were simply “muslims” ( muslitnun ). Membership in 
this Isma'ili inner circle implied total devotion to the imam and to his orders 
and directives. Most Isma'ilis also attended regular sessions of prayer and 
instruction which gradually assumed greater importance, eventually be- 
coming in Egypt the majlis al-bikma or majlis al-da'wa. Those who attended 
paid a fee called the najwa (“fee for a confidential discourse”) or the fitra 
(contributions paid on the feast days), depending on the occasion. 

Still, it is impossible to determine accurately what percentage of the 
population was actually Isma'ili, although, in Egypt as a whole, the 
numbers tended to remain small. There may have been an exception to this 
observation in the earliest phase of Fatimid rule. The chroniclers report 
waves of enthusiasm for the Isma'ili religious appeal during al-'Aziz’s and 
the first portion of al-Hakim’s reigns. On several occasions, attendance at 
the da'wa's majlis session produced such large crowds that, twice in this 
early period, men died in the crush. From about the middle of al-Hakim’s 
period, however, the numbers apparently began to decline markedly. 44 
Thus Shi'ism remained the faith of a minority although the da c wa and its 
program of appeals and conversion continued its activity to the end of the 
Fatimid period. The most important institution of Isma'ili education, the 
majlis al-hikma , still under the supervision of the chief da'i of the empire, 
ceased in Egypt only when finally abolished by Salah al-Din in 1171, 200 
years later. 

Jawhar’s ability to defeat the Qarmatians and generally to regulate the 
affairs of Egypt, coupled with the construction of a palace in the new capital 
city, convinced the Caliph al-Mu'izz that the moment had come finally to 
transfer the court. Like the conquest itself, this move was meticulously 
prepared. Revolts by the Zanata Berbers in the central Maghrib caused 
serious difficulties at first and the Hamdunids of Masila, 45 once quite loyal 
to the Fatimids, went over to the Umayyads. Ziri ibn Manad and other 
commanders sent after the rebels failed; Ziri himself was killed by them. 
Only when Buluggin 46 the son of Ziri had won full revenge did quiet return 
to the western territories. It was Buluggin, moreover, to whom the responsi- 
bility for the western domains of the Fatimid fell when al-Mu'izz departed. 47 
Sicily was to remain under its long-time amir from the family of al-Hasan 



44 Walker, “The Isma'ili Da'wa in the Reign of the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim,”L 4 RC£ 30 
(1993), 160-82. 

45 M’sila (in currrent orthography) is located some 7 ^mhz^Vm southwest of Setif in 
Algeria. On its connection with the Fatimids, see F. Dachraoui, “Masila,” Elz. 

46 There is a short notice on Buluggin (in Arabic Buluqqin or sometimes Bulukkin) by H. 
R. Idris, Elz. 

47 Daftary, Isma'ilis, 170-71; Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 368-69, 370, trans. 416-17, 4:8. 
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al-Kalbi. 48 As with the previous departure of Jawhar, large sums were 
collected and made ready for transport, along with great quantities of 
valuables and, most symbolic of the finality of this move, the coffins of the 
deceased Fatimid imams. In November 972, the party set out, some by sea 
but most by land. They proceeded slowly and along the way several 
important figures died, including Ustadh Jawdhar, whose memoirs, the Sirat 
Ustddh Jawdhar, are a vital source of information, and the famous Andulu- 
sian poet Ibn Hani’. 49 In late May, al-Mu'izz reached Alexandria where he 
was met by a party of distinguished notables. Traversing the Delta en route 
to the capital, he was greeted by additional groups who came to him from 
the Egyptian capital, all of whom extended him the highest honors and 
recognition. Finally, in June 973, the imam entered the new al-Mansuriyya 
which now became the City of at-Mu'izz’s Victory, al-Qahira al-Mu'izziyya, 
or more simply, Cairo. 50 

Cairo as the center of the Da'wa 

In one sense the arrival of the imam, which transformed the new city of 
Cairo into the seat of an empire, was itself an event that signalled the 
ultimate achievement of the Fatimids, especially of al-Mu'izz but also of his 
immediate predecessors, all of whom envisioned just this goal. However, in 
another sense, although for al-Mu'izz, who died only two and a half years 
later, it was the culmination of a long period of personal commitment, for 
the Isma'ilis and the Shi'ites, Cairo was still not Baghdad and the hated 
'Abbasid usurpers yet held power there. As they embellished their new 
headquarters, the Isma'ilis were reaffirming its central importance as the 
residence of the living imam both politically and religiously. But the da'wa 
would not cease, neither within the empire nor outside; if anything the 
triumph in Egypt encouraged expectations of total victory and spurred on 
the da'is in distant lands to add their own individual contributions to the 
common vision of a total Shi'ite victory. 

Away from the safety of direct Fatimid protection, the da'wa continued to 
operate in secret as it had previously. The Egyptian Fatimid state grew as a 

48 Daftary, Isma'ilis, 156-7. 

49 Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 370-71, trans. 419. Ibn Hani’ was murdered under mysterious 
circumstance en route. On him see Muhammad al-Ya‘lawi, Ibn Hani’ al-Maghribi 
al-Andalusi (Beirut, 1985) and the articles by F. Dachraoui, “Ibn Hani’ al-Andalusi,” 

Eh and by Yalaoui (al-Ya'Iawi), “Ibn Hani’, poete Shi’ite et chantre des Fatimides au 
Maghreb,” Les Africains, VI (Paris, 1977) 99-125. Jawdhar died of old age. His Sira is 
a rich source of documents and other information about the North African period, 
particularly for the reign of al-Mu'izz. The Arabic text was published by M. K. Husayn 
and M. ‘Abd al-Hadi Sha'ira (Cairo, 1954); French trans. by M. Canard, Vie de 
I’ustadh Jaudhar (Algiers, 1958). See also Canard, “Djawdhar,” El 2. 

50 Halm, Reich des Mahdi, 371-72, trans. 419-20, and Daftary, Isma'ilis, 175-76. 
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menace in the eyes of the ‘Abbasids, and the danger to Isma'ili agents and 
partisans in areas under Sunni control increased accordingly. Still, we know 
that the agents of Fatimid Isma'ilism existed nearly everywhere, many now 
in close and direct contact with Cairo. 

The non-Fatimid Qarmatian dissidents remained uncooperative, however, 
and threatened Egypt yet again. Their attack on Egypt during 974 was 
serious enough. With allies among the Syrian Bedouin tribes and with 
disaffected members of the Egyptian ashraf under the leadership of Akhu 
Muhsin, brother of the loyal Flusaynid sharif, they advanced against the 
Fafimids both in the Delta and near Akhmlm in Upper Egypt. With difficulty 
al-Mu'izz eventually defeated both contingents. 51 Only then did the Qarma- 
tians all but disappear. Their decline occurred fairly rapidly and by the end 
of the tenth century they existed as no more than a small localized power. 
For a while they were even said to have recognized the Fatimids, although 
with little change in their doctrine, and they never accepted the Fatimid 
version of the imamate. 52 

Many eastern Isma'ilis did, however, and those who acceded to the 
Fatimid imamate now regarded Cairo as a destination of pilgrimage and as 
the center of Isma'ili doctrine and teaching. Da'is traveled to Egypt from 
distant regions, often carrying with them the fiscal contributions of far-off 
Isma'ili communities, and they returned homeward with instructions and 
other orders from headquarters. Sizable groups of loyal supporters con- 
tinued to exist in the Yemen, India and in parts of Arabia, as well as in areas 
of Iraq, Syria, and Iran. 

Occasionally, the da'ts who visited Cairo were already or were later to 
become especially noteworthy in their own right. As an example the great 
philosophically minded theologian, Flamid al-Din al-Kirmani, who normally 
taught in Baghdad and Basra, was brought to Cairo late in the reign of 
al-Hakim. The chief of the da'wa, Khatkin al-Dayf, had requested his help 
and al-Kirmani obliged, bringing to Egypt and to the da'wa in Cairo much 
needed intellectual sophistication and rigor. 53 Al-Hakim’s imamate had 
produced an unwanted and uncontrollable enthusiasm among a number of 
the da'is, especially some from the east who arrived in Cairo with strange 
ideas about the divine nature of the imam. Al-Hakim himself had adopted 
an inexplicable style and an ascetic behavior quite at odds with that of either 
himself in his earlier years or that of any of his predecessors. As these 

51 Bianquis, “Prise du pouvoir,” 98-102. 

52 On the end of the Qarmatians, see Madelung, “Karmap,” Eh; and Daftary, Isma'ilis, 
220-22, 183-84, and 175-76. 

53 On al-Kirmani’s role in Cairo, see J. van Ess, “Biobibliographische Notizen zur 
islatnischen Theologie,” WO, 9 (1977/78), 255-61, and Chiliastische Erwartungen utid 
die Versuchung der Gottlichkeit. Der Khalif al-Hakim (386-411) (Heidelberg, 1977). 2 
Abhandlung; and Walker, “The Isma'ili Da'wa,” 160-82. 
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enthusiasts began to ascribe to him ever more elaborate powers, including 
eventually outright divinity, al-Hakim either refused to take notice of them 
or possibly deliberately and knowingly tolerated their exaggerations. The 
da c wa was, however, horrified; these preachers had after all once been da‘is 
themselves but had now gone seriously astray. Their arguments about the 
divinity of the imam were, moreover, quite familiar among the Shl'a who 
had seen doctrines like this advocated by extremists ( ghulat ) on many earlier 
occasions. Al-Kirmanl, on behalf of the central da‘wa, wrote several tracts 
against them refuting vigorously their absurd claims and they were soon 
forced underground, partly through his efforts and partly as a result of mob 
action and military force. In its general outlines but with later doctrinal 
modifications and additions, the original movement of those who tried to 
recognize the divinity of al-Hakim survived as the Druze. They failed or 
were suppressed in Egypt quickly but not long afterward found a home 
among some rural communities of the Lebanese mountains. 54 

Al-Kirmanl had returned to his home base in Iraq even before the Druze 
affair ended and was already there, in fact, prior to the disappearance of 
al-Hakim in iozi. Characteristically, we know almost nothing else about 
his life and career except for this one visit to Cairo. Were it not for a 
surviving body of writings that are, however, impressive for their contribu- 
tion both to philosophy and to theology, his role in defending the imamate 
of al-Hakim might be the only evidence of his career in the da‘wa . 55 

The two main instigators of the trouble that had spawned the Druze, 
Hamza ibn ‘Ali and Muhammad ibn Isma'il al-Darazi, were, like al- 
Kirmani, da'is from the east, the one Persian, the other Turkish. Many 
others like them traveled to Cairo over the course of the dynasty, attracted 
there both by Isma'ili devotions and by its Shi'ism. Thirty years after 
al-Kirmani’s visit, two of the most famous, Nasir-i Khusraw and Mu’ayyad 
fi’l-Din al-Shirazi, arrived in Cairo almost at the same moment, although 
both had come separately from different areas of Iran. Both men subse- 
quently wrote personal accounts of their travels and adventures, both 
became poets, and both authored major books of Isma'ili doctrine. Their 
respective careers in the Isma'ili da‘wa, which resembled each other sharply 
in many respects, were, however, quite distinct in the long run. Yet both 
were distinguished representatives of the da‘wa and they well illustrate how 
it performed its larger mission in the middle of the eleventh century when 
they were most active. 

,4 On the Druze origins in Fatimid Cairo, see D. Bryer, “The Origins of the Druze 
Religion,” Der Islam, 51 (1975), 47-83, 239-62, and 53 (1976), 5-27; Daftary, 
Isma'ilis, 195-200. 

55 On the philosophical contribution of al-Kirmani, see now D. De Smet, La Quietude de 
l’ Intellect: Neoplatonisme et gnose ismaelienne dans I’oeuvre de Hamid ad-Din 
al-Kirmani (Xe/XIes.) (Leuven, 1995). 
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Al-Shirazi came from an Isma'ili family and his father was previously a 
da'i. Nasir’s entry into the da'wa is a matter of speculation and it is not 
certain exactly when he became Isma'ili. Both men had grown dissatisfied or 
disaffected with conditions where they then lived - al-Shirazi had fallen into 
disfavor because of his activities and influence on behalf of the da'wa with 
the Buyid Amir - and they set off for Cairo at about the same time, arriving 
there in 1046 and 1047 respectively. Each of them was then in his forties. At 
the time the head of the da’wa in Cairo was the great-grandson of Qadi 
al-Nu‘man, a man of minimal distinction and hardly the intellectual match 
of either of these two younger Persian immigrants. Al-Shirazi already prided 
himself on his command of Arabic style which he employed with skill both 
to promote himself and to embarrass his detractors. Nasir had made his 
journey, so he says in his own account, purely as a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Significantly, that pilgrimage took him also to Cairo for an extended stay in 
between visits to the holy cities. 56 

From this point the careers of al-Shirazi and Nasir diverge. Nasir-i 
Khusraw returned to Khurasan, where his activities on behalf of the Isma'ili 
da'wa brought him endless trials and tribulations and eventually forced his 
exile to the remote back-country of Yumgan. Still, he wrote a full diwan of 
Persian poetry, which though often containing allusions to his Isma'ili 
leanings, earned him a deserved literary reputation in itself. In addition he 
managed to write a number of important works on Isma' ili doctrine which 
are themselves noteworthy, in part because Nasir composed them in Persian 
rather than Arabic. In contrast, al-Shirazi was sent as a special agent to Syria 
and Iraq where he was to support a major uprising against the 'Abbasids. He 
then returned to Cairo and held various posts in the da'wa until ultimately 
becoming the da'i al-du'at or chief da'i of the empire, a position he retained 
for twenty years with a few minor interruptions. His writings included, 
besides an autobiography and a diwan of Arabic poetry, a massive collection 
of some 800 lectures that he, as head of the da'wa, had given in the weekly 
sessions of the majlis al-hikma in Cairo. 57 

Except for their literary attainments, the career pattern of these two da'is 
was repeated by many others. Two more like them are particularly impor- 

56 Daftary, lsma'ilis, 213-18. 

57 On the writings of both men, particularly their Isma'ili works, see Ismail Poonawala, 
Biobibliography of Isma'ili Literature (Malibu, 1977). The major titles by Nasir are his 
Diwan, of which there are numerous editions and English translations of some 
individual poems, the Safar-ndma, ed. with French translation, Charles Schefer, as Sefer 
nameh: relation du voyage de Nassiri Khosrau (Paris, 1881), with several later editions; 
English translation, W. M. Thackston Jr., Ndser-e Khosraw’s Book of Travels (Albany, 
NY, 1986), the Zad al-musafirin, Wajh al-din, Shish Fast, Khwan al-ikhwan, and 
Jami'al-hikmatayn. Mu’ayyad’s Diwan and Sira were edited and published by M. Kamil 
Husayn in Cairo, 1949. Portions of his al-Majalis al-Mu’ayyadiyya were published by 
M. Ghaliib in Beirut, vols. I and III, 1974-84. 
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tant: Hasan ibn al-$abbah from Iran and Lamak ibn Malik al-Hammadi 
from the Yemen. Lamak was the chief lsma'ili Qadi of the Yemen and a da'i 
when he was sent to Cairo by the Isma' III ruler and himself chief da'i, ‘All 
ibn Muhammad al-Sulayhl. He arrived in Egypt in 454/1061 and remained 
there five years. 58 Hasan ibn al-fiabbah had been active in the Iranian da'wa 
under ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Attash, who likewise dispatched his subordinate to 
Egypt where he was to spend three years (1078-1081). Both these cases are 
especially relevant because the future direction of the international da'wa 
eventually depended on these same agents at a major juncture in the history 
of Isma'IlIsm. In the aftermath of the Nizari-Musta'li schism, it was Hasan 
who engineered the secession of the eastern, especially Iranian, da'wa, and it 
was Lamak, by contrast, who played a key role in preserving Yemeni loyalty 
to Cairo and to the imamate of al-Musta‘li. 59 

Eastern successes 

The purpose of these da' is and the da'wa for which they worked was not 
primarily to promote Isma' III loyalty in Egypt, of course, but rather to 
spread it abroad. Although da'is continued to preach and convert Muslims 
to Isma'IlIsm inside Fatimid territory, the da'wa scored its major successes 
elsewhere. The old goal of supplanting the ‘Abbasid caliphate never disap- 
peared but, as the possibility of sending an army from Cairo to Baghdad 
faded, the da'wa had to fulfill a similar task. Syria receded more and more 
from the grasp of Cairo. As it did, the da'wa became the only hope. Agents 
expended great effort and funds to convert and enlist allies near the ‘Abbasid 
capital. On one occasion in 401/1010-11, for example, the ‘Uqaylid Amir 
Qarwash ibn al-Muqallad, who controlled the Iraqi cities of Mawsil and 
Kufa, among others, proclaimed his allegiance to the Fafimids. This parti- 
cular success of the da'wa, although spectacular and certainly a glaring 
affront to the 'Abbasids, was quite temporary. The ‘Abbasids, moreover, 
retaliated not only by convincing Qarwash to renounce his Fatimid alle- 
giance in short order, but in the following year, by assembling in Baghdad a 
distinguished group of Twelver Shi'ite authorities and members of the Ahl 
al-Bayt who, under government prodding, promptly issued a stinging 
denunciation of Fafimid genealogy which, according to this manifesto, was 
entirely bogus: the Fatimids were not descendants of ‘All and Fatima at all. 
This was a theme the 'Abbasids returned to frequently; another similar 
proclamation was issued from Baghdad in 444/1052. 

58 Daftary, “Hasan-i $abbah and the Origins of the Nizari lsma'ili Movement,” in Daftary 
Mediaeval lsma'ili History, 181-204; Daftary, Isma'ilis, 209-10; Abbas Hamdani, 
“The Da'i Hatim Ibn Ibrahim al-Hamidi (d. 596 h./i 199 AD) and his Book Tuhfat 
al-Qulub,” Oriens, 23-24 (1970-71), 258-300. 

59 Daftary, Isma'ilis, 284-5. 
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It should be noted that the Fatimids in a similar way had often circulated 
derogatory rejections of ‘Abbasid “genealogy,” in which they did not, of 
course, deny descent from the prophet’s uncle ‘Abbas but pointed out, 
instead, that such lineage was practically worthless in term of religious merit 
and legitimacy. ‘Abbas had simply been of little or no consequence, certainly 
none that counted. 

Fatimid influence outside their political domain, however, depended on 
the success of the da‘wa against the counter-propaganda of their various 
enemies of which the Baghdad Manifesto of 402/1011-12 was but one 
example. It also fell victim to the vagaries of local conflicts, some religious 
and others political, military or economic. In 440/1048, for example, the 
Zlrld Amir of north Africa, aI-Mu‘izz ibn Badis, succumbed to various 
pressures exerted internally by the Maliki fuqaha’ of his realm, and he 
renounced the Fatimids by declaring for the 'Abbasids. Although the actions 
in that year did not result in an irreversible break, they signalled a shift in 
sentiment and symbolically indicated the end of Fatimid influence in north 
Africa. 60 In the Yemen, the da‘wa fared better. After Ibn Hawshab, the 
original mission languished for a long time but revived dramatically in the 
middle of the eleventh century under the Sulayhids who came to dominate 
Yemen as a whole and who remained a major force there until 532/1 138. 61 

Still, given that the old dream of the Fatimids was to take Baghdad, the 
most impressive success of its da'wa must surely be the victory of the Amir 
al-Basasiri, who captured the ‘Abbasid capital in 450/1058. Al-Basasiri and 
those who joined his cause were, moreover, the beneficiaries of direct 
Fatimid support and encouragement. Mu’ayyad fi’l-Din al-Shirazi was, in 
fact, the agent plenipotentiary responsible for orchestrating an elaborate 
scheme to thwart a Seljuk takeover in Iraq and Syria, as well as to ensure 
Shi'ite dominance in Baghdad. The ardently Sunn! Seljuk Sultan Tughril, for 
his part, had fully intended to eradicate Shi'ite influence and march all the 
way to Egypt to bring Fatimid rule to an end. Although al-Basasiri was 
himself Turkish in origin, he evidently had Shl'i leanings, as did a number of 
the Arab tribal leaders in Iraq who aided him. Al-Mu’ayyad carried large 
sums of money and great numbers of weapons from Cairo and donated 
them to the effort. In this case the da'wa was backed heavily and directly by 
the government in Egypt, at least in the initial phase of this undertaking. 62 

At a critical moment, the Seljuks were weakened temporarily by internal 
quarrels. Although Tughril had already seized Baghdad, he found it neces- 
sary to leave in order to put down a rebellion by his own brother who, like 

60 Daftary, /swa'i/is, 2j 1-12. 

61 Daftary, Isma'ilis, 208-11. 

62 al-Maqrizi, Itti'az al-himafa' bi-akhbar al-a'imma al-fatimiyym al-khulafa’, I, ed. J. al- 

Shayyal (Cairo, 1967); II— I II, ed. M. Hilml M. Ahmad (Cairo, 1971, 1973), II, 

232-237, 251-258; M. Canard, “al-Basasiri,” E/2. 
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other amirs in this complex conflict between Seljuks and Fatimids, toyed 
with the emissaries of Cairo to gain whatever advantage and support they 
might offer him. Several times various cities of Iraq and Syria announced 
allegiance to Cairo, only to fall away almost immediately. The crowning 
moment, however, came when al-Basasiri entered Baghdad in late December 
1058. Shortly thereafter, in January 1059, he attacked and ransacked the 
palace of the ‘Abbasid caliph. Subsequent to al-Basasiri’s takeover, the 
khutba was offered in the name of al-Mustansir the Fatimid imam for 
almost a year. Baghdad belonged to the Fatimids, at least nominally, and the 
pleasure of the imam al-Mustansir at this victory was dampened only by 
al-Basasiri’s failure to seize and then transport the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Qa’im 
to Cairo. 

By then all parties must have begun to re-assess the situation. The 
Fatimids had expended vast resources to back a doubtful venture for which 
they soon found reason to express regret; al-Basasiri’s main interests were 
local and, when Tughril was free again to concentrate his might against him, 
the amir fled Baghdad and was killed shortly afterward. The Seljuks and the 
Sunnis came out of the affair stronger than before and the Shi'is, in general, 
lost ground to them everywhere except in Egypt. Two of the most formid- 
able enemies of the Isma'ilis, the wazir Nizam al-Mulk and the theologian 
al-Ghazzali, rose to prominence in the wake of this Seljuk restoration of 
Sunni power. 63 

The rise of the Seljuks did not, however, diminish the resistance of the 
eastern Isma'ilis, whose da'wa began to take the lead in opposition to the 
widely perceived oppression of the Sunni Turks against the indigenous 
Persians. The same Hasan ibn al-Sabbah who had visited Cairo in the late 
1070s now assumed a major role by going over to open revolt against the 
Seljuks. In September 1090, he seized the fortress of Alamut in northern Iran 
and began to piece together an Isma'ili state out of disparate and often 
isolated communities and mountain castles. His was a political territory 
largely without either a center or a land connection between its parts. At the 
time of his revolt, Hasan, as he had been since his conversion to the Isma'ili 
faith, was loyal to the imam in Cairo, al-Mustansir. He never wavered in 
that allegiance and, for a period, the Fatimids through him controlled, in 
theory, a string of fortresses and other Isma'ili holdings throughout Iran. 
They would likewise bear some remote credit for Hasan’s successful 
assassination of the fervently anti-Isma'ili wazir Nizam al-Mulk in October 
of 1092. 64 

63 Later medieval Egyptian historians observed about this temporary triumph of 

al-Basasiri that “This incident was the last success of the Fafimid dynasty.” Ibn 

Muyassar, Akhbar misr, ed. A. F. Sayyid (Cairo, 1981) 21; al-Maqrizi, Itti'az, II, 257. 

64 M. G. S. Hodgson, The Order of Assassins (The Hague, 1955); B. Lewis, The Assassins: 

A Radical Sect in Islam (New York, 1968); Daftary, Isma'ilis, 335-71. 
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Schisms and survival 

The revival of a strong da’wa in the east, however, did not bear the fruit it 
promised when it began. At the death of al-Mustan$ir after a reign of over 
sixty years, several of his sons claimed the imamate, and the Isma'ilis both in 
Egypt and abroad now suffered a severe succession crisis. In Cairo the local 
strong man al-Afdal, son and heir of Badr al-Jamall, supported the youngest 
of al-Mustansir’s many sons who assumed the imamate with the name 
al-Musta‘lI. Of the other sons who felt they possessed a claim, Nizar, the 
oldest, immediately countered by declaring his own imamate and going into 
open revolt against the Cairene establishment which was, however, firmly in 
the hands of al-Afdal. 

This dispute, the first real succession crisis in the Fatimid dynasty, resulted 
in a dramatic breakup of the da’wa outside Egypt. Internally, al-Afdal put 
down the supporters of Nizar, had Nizar himself killed, and forced the 
Nizariyya, as the partisans of his imamate came to be called, including 
Nizar’s descendants, to flee the country. In Iran, Iraq and parts of Syria 
where Hasan ibn al-Sabbah directed the da’wa, the outcome was quite 
different. Hasan had quickly declared for Nizar and once on that course 
refused to change. He would not accept a da’wa on behalf of al-Musta‘li, 
whom he regarded thereafter as a usurper. He and his immediate successors 
continued to act in the name of Nizar or of Nizar’s descendants. There were, 
in fact, a number of Nizar’s sons as well as brothers who escaped Egypt and 
some of them rose in rebellion in later years. 65 

Hasan’s rejection of al-MustaMi and his line was not merely a sign of 
eastern independence. The Nizaris retained an interest in Egypt and pursued 
there a campaign for revenge at least until the death of Hasan himself in 
1124. Nevertheless, the eastern Nizar! Isma'Ili state, which now became 
entirely separated from the Cairo caliphate, was itself coterminous with the 
Seljuk empire. To emphasize the newness of their role, Hasan described the 
doctrines he advocated as the New Da’wa (a l-da'wa al-jadtda) and, with the 
exceptions of the Isma'ilis who followed him in Syria, most if not all began 
to use Persian rather than Arabic and they progressively lost contact with 
much of the older Isma'Ili literary heritage. 

The imamate in Cairo, which lost a sizable portion of its world-wide 
following because of the Nizari-Musta'll schism, held on to the important 
Isma'Ili communities of the Yemen and India which accepted the succession 
that had been decreed by the authorities in Egypt. In contrast to the distant 
provinces of Iran and Iraq, the Yemen had been carefully cultivated by Cairo 
in the latter period of al-Mustansir, after Badr al-Jamall assumed control 
over the da’wa. In the aftermath of al-Basasiri and the rise of the Seljuks, the 

65 Walker, “Succession to Rule in theShi‘iteCaliphate,’’y/lRC£, 32 (1995), 239-64, 254-6. 
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Fatimids, or at least those who ran their affairs in Egypt, focused their 
attention on the Yemen and India while allowing the Iranian da‘wa to 
function more and more on its own. That is evident from a number of 
governmental decrees, now preserved in the collection called al-Sijilldt 
al-Mustansiriyya , 66 dispatched to the Yemen after Badr al-Jamali had taken 
power. It is also plainly borne out by the loyalty of the Yemeni da c wa to 
al-Musta‘li and his son al-Amir rather than to Nizar or his descendants. 

When al-Amir was murdered, however, this connection between Cairo 
and the Yemen was finally broken. What lay behind this latter rupture may 
not be more than the accident of not having a visible and properly 
designated claimant to the imamate. Al-Amir had announced the succession 
of his only male child, who happened to be born only months prior to his 
own untimely death. The infant, called al-Tayyib, was immediately recog- 
nized in the Yemen and accepted as the new imam. The death of al-Amir 
confirmed this fact; there could be no other result. In Cairo matters 
proceeded differently; al-Tayyib was ignored or forgotten. Eventually, a 
cousin of al-Amir was proclaimed imam with the name al-Hafiz and his 
partisans became thereafter the Hafiziyya. 67 They comprised the main 
support of the last Fafimids. Hafizi Isma'ilis, based primarily in Egypt and 
parts of Syria with some pockets in the Yemen, were thus pitted now against 
Tayyibi IsmaTlIs who were mainly Yemeni with a secondary population in 
India. 

Although Hafi?i Isma'ilism continued actively in Egypt until the end of 
the Fafimid dynasty and slightly beyond, it eventually died out, leaving 
almost no record of its doctrinal position except in regard to the arguments 
for its version of the imamate. Nizari Isma'ilism, in contrast, flourished from 
its inception under Hasan ibn al-Sabbah until it was virtually eradicated by 
the Mongols in 1256. It was never totally wiped out, however, and thus 
survived, its later adherents becoming the modern Isma'ilis of Iran, India, 
and Syria who recognize the Aga Khans as their imams. Tayyibi Isma'ilis are 
represented now by groups in the Yemen and in India where they are called 
Bohras. Unlike the Nizari branch which broke with its Arabic past, the 
Tayyibis, moreover, preserved an Arabic literary tradition that runs con- 
tinuously from modern times back to the earliest years of the Fatimids. In 
the post-Fatimid period, Tayyibi scholars in the Yemen were especially 
active collectors and preservers of older Isma'ili works of all kinds. Nearly 

66 Edited by ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Majid (Cairo, 1954). 

67 The best and most complete account of Hafizi Isma'ilism is Daftary, Isma'ilis, 264-69, 
273-84, but see also Samuel M. Stern, “The Succession to the Fatimid Imam al-Amir, 
the Claims of the later Fatimids to the Imamate, and the Rise of Tayyibi Isma'ilism,” 
Oriens, 4 (1951), 193-255; and Paula Sanders, “Claiming the Past: Ghadir Khumm 
and the Rise of Haifizi Historiography in Late Fatimid Egypt,” SI, fasc. 75 (1992), 
81-104. 
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all of the Isma'ili sources for Fatimid history or doctrines that now exist are 
due to this effort; almost without exception they owe their preservation to 
the concern of Yemeni Jayyibls for their own Fatimid past. Particularly for 
the Jayyibls, who prefer the designation Fatimi (i.e. Fatimid) for themselves 
rather than Isma'ili but also for the Nizaris, Fatimid Egypt remains the land 
where the imams they recognize lived and died and it continues therefore to 
constitute sacred territory until today. 
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Fatimid political history 

At the heart of the Fatimid state lay the imamate, which challenged both the 
political hegemony and the religious authority of the Sunni ‘Abbasid 
caliphate. The Fatimids were a sect of Shi'is, that is, one of several groups 
who argued that 'Ali ibn Abi Talib should have succeeded the Prophet 
Muhammad as head of the Islamic community of believers. These partisans 
of 'Ali (shVa, hence the term ShVi) also eventually claimed that the headship 
of the Islamic community should rest with the descendants of 'Ali and his 
wife Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. They also believed that the 
descendants of 'Ali and Fatima had inherited special authority to interpret 
the Qur’an and religious law and belief. Disputes among different groups of 
Shi' Is often centered, therefore, around genealogy. The Fatimids traced their 
own descent through Isma'll, one of the early Shi'i imams, and thus we call 
them Isma'ili. 

When the Fatimids came to Egypt, they had already worked out their 
genealogical claims in detail, moved from being a secret missionary group to 
an openly declared caliphate, and founded a state in Ifriqiyya (modern-day 
Tunisia). 1 The turning-point for the dynasty came with the accession of the 
fourth Fafimid imam-caliph, al-Mu'izz li-din Allah in 342/953. In 358/969, 
he succeeded in conquering Egypt after three unsuccessful attempts by his 
predecessors. The relatively bloodless campaign was led by his general 
Jawhar, who founded a new capital city, Cairo, just two miles north of the 
original Arab capital Fusfat. Several years later, al-Mu'izz moved his court 
from north Africa to Cairo, and Egypt remained the center of the Fatimid 
empire until the end of the dynasty in 1171. Al-Mu'izz also carried out a 
successful program of propaganda in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
where local rulers recognized Fafimid rule until the eleventh century. 

1 For these developments, see chapter 5 above. 
t5 J 
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The reign of al-Mu‘izz’s successor al-‘Aziz (ruled 365-86/975-96) was 
dominated by his ambition to control southern and central Syria, and in this 
period the Fatimid empire reached its greatest extent. Egypt flourished under 
al-'Aziz, who introduced a series of military reforms. He fixed the rates of 
pay for his army and court personnel, and he brought Turkish slave troops 
into the army. These Turkish troops rose to prominence at the expense of 
the Berbers who had brought the Fatimids to power. They were often at 
odds with both the Berbers and new regiments of black slave troops, 
beginning a history of factional strife that would continue to plague the 
Fatimid army. 

Al-'Aziz was succeeded by al-Hakim (ruled 386-411/996-1020), perhaps 
the best-known Fatimid caliph. His reign has been the object of much study, 
and modern scholars have puzzled over his often erratic behavior. In a state 
that had been marked by its tolerance of Jews, Christians, and Sunnis, 
al-Hakim introduced numerous repressive measures against those groups. 
However, he often repealed those measures as suddenly as he announced 
them. His eccentricities were a source of encouragement to a small group who 
believed him to be an incarnation of divinity. This group, the Druze, believed 
that when he disappeared in 411/1020, he had gone into concealment and 
would return at a later time. It appears, however, that al-FIakim was 
murdered by his own sister, Sitt al-Mulk, not only because of the threats his 
unpredictable behavior posed to the dynasty, but also because of his plan to 
make a cousin his successor, a move that would have violated the funda- 
mental Isma'ili principle of father-to-son succession. Sitt al-Mulk also did 
away with the troublesome cousin and ensured the accession of al-Zahir 
(ruled 411-27/1020-35) to the throne, averting what could have become an 
early schism, and acted as regent. Al-Zahir’s undistinguished reign was 
marred by famine and internal unrest as well as by a series of foreign relations 
failures, most notably with the Byzantines. Nonetheless, in the early years of 
the long reign of al-Mustansir (ruled 427-87/1035-94), the Fatimid state 
was prosperous and its rulers had access to considerable financial resources. 

The Persian traveler Nasir-i Khusrau reported, in the aftermath of a visit 
to Egypt in 1047-48, that the caliphs owned all the shops in Cairo - 
numbering 20,000 (an inflated figure, to be sure), and collected rent of 
between 2 and 10 dinars each month from each one - the caravanserais and 
bath-houses in Cairo, and an additional 8,000 revenue-producing buildings 
in Cairo and Fustaf. However, starting in the 1060s, a series of low Niles 
resulted in intermittent famine for nearly twenty years and compelled the 
caliph to appeal to the Byzantine emperor for grain. In addition, the 
factional fighting of rival Turkish and black slave soldiers escalated into 
open warfare, inaugurating a period called by medieval chroniclers al-sbidda 
(the calamity). The Caliph al-Mustansir was forced to sell the dynasty’s 
immense treasuries of costumes, jewelry, and ceremonial arms in order to 
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placate the army. But the situation continued to deteriorate, and in 465/ 
1073, al-Mustansir asked the governor of Acre, Badr al-Jamall, for help. 

Badr, a freed slave of Armenian origin, arrived in Egypt in the winter of 
1073 and restored order in a matter of months. With a private army 
composed largely of Armenian soldiers, he crushed the Turkish troops in the 
capital. Drought and factional fighting in the provinces had prevented the 
cultivation of agricultural land for several years; there was famine; parts of 
Cairo had been decimated by looting; poverty was widespread, affecting 
even the Fatimid family. Badr crushed the fighting factions in the provinces, 
cultivated the support of the merchant class in pursuing a policy of law and 
order, and suspended taxes for three years in order to allow the peasants 
time to begin cultivating their land again. His policies succeeded in restoring 
order and creating the conditions which, once the drought was over, allowed 
the economic recovery of the country. 

Badr’s power, unlike that of previous wazirs, did not depend upon the 
direct patronage of the caliph; he had an independent base of power, his 
army, and his title amir al-juyush (commander of the armies) was no mere 
honorific. Badr’s arrival inaugurated a century of rule by military wazirs 
with their own armies that persisted until the end of the Fatimid state. He 
assumed leadership of the civil bureaucracy, the military, and the propa- 
ganda mission. After Badr, Fatimid wazirs were almost exclusively military 
officers, and they were the real rulers of the state. 

Badr died in 487/1094, only a few months before the Caliph al-Mustan$ir, 
and was succeeded in the wazlrate by his son al-Afdal. Al-Afdal installed the 
younger son of al-Mustansir as the Caliph al-Musta'li (ruled 487-95/ 
1094-1101). The first five Egyptian Fapmids (al-Mu‘izz, al-'Aziz, al-Hakim, 
al-Zahir, al-Mustansir) were eldest sons, and the Fatimid family itself 
appeared to have adhered to the succession of the eldest son. The Nizaris, or 
supporters of the dispossessed elder son Nizar, never accepted the legitimacy 
of al-Musta'li and his line, and they worked actively, but unsuccessfully, to 
overthrow the Fatimid government. The short reign of al-Musta'li was 
dominated by the Nizar! threat and by al-Afdal’s relatively successful 
attempts to recapture lost territories. In 495/1 101, al-Afdal raised a five- 
year-old son of al-Musta'li to the throne. This caliph, al-Amir (r. 495-524/ 
1101-30), remained under the thumb of al-Afdal until the latter’s death in 
515/1121. 

After al-Afdal’s death, al-Amir was able to reassert some of the power of 
the caliph, and he ruled directly after imprisoning his wazir al-Ma’mun 
al-Bata’ihl in 519/1125. But al-Amir’s rule was challenged constantly by the 
Nizaris, as well as by marauding Berber tribes. In 516/1125 he issued a 
proclamation that asserted the legitimacy of al-Musta'li’s line, but in 524/ 
1130 he was assassinated by the Nizaris. At his death, al-Amir is said to 
have left an infant son, al-Tayyib. A cousin of the late caliph, ‘Abd al-Majid, 
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was named as regent by factions of the army. However, the son of al-Afdal, 
Abu ‘All Kutayfat, overthrew the government, confiscated the palace treasu- 
ries, and imprisoned ‘Abd al-Majid. He also deposed the Fatimid line in 
favor of the expected imam of the Twelver Shi'is. Abu ‘Ali Kutayfat 
remained in power for a little over a year and was murdered in 526/1131. At 
that time, ‘Abd al-Majid was restored as regent; but the infant al-Tayyib had 
disappeared, and there was no apparent heir. ‘Abd al-Majid thus proclaimed 
himself the imam with the title al-Hafiz (ruled 524-44/1130-49). His 
authority was contested both by the Nizaris, who opposed the Musta'lian 
line altogether, and by the Tayyibis, who maintained that al-Tayyib was in 
concealment in the Yemen. 

The last three Fatimid caliphs, al-Zafir (ruled 544-49/1149-54), al-Fa’iz 
(ruled 549-55/1154-60) and al-‘Adid (ruled 555-66/1160-71) came from 
the HafizI line. All were children, and the last few years of Fatimid rule were 
essentially a contest for power between generals and wazirs. The last wazir 
of the Fatimid caliphs was Salah al-Din, best known to modern readers as 
the heroic figure who successfuly recaptured Jerusalem from the crusaders. 
But he also dealt the final blow to the Fafimid caliphate. In 566/1171, Salah 
al-Din had the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph read in the mosques of Cairo for 
the first time in over zoo years. A few days later, the last Fafimid caliph died. 

The military and its role in the Fatimid state 

Over the course of some 200 years of rule, the Fatimid military underwent 
dramatic changes in its structure and composition, and these changes were 
accompanied by equally important changes in the army’s role in Fafimid 
society. The central position of the military was not restricted to its role in 
expanding the realm or defending its territories. By the late Fatimid period, 
the state itself had become militarized so that the army was involved in 
almost every aspect of Fatimid government and administration. Thus, under- 
standing the military and its role is fundamental to understanding the 
character of the Fafimid state. 

The Fafimids had come to power in north Africa and conquered Egypt 
largely on the strength and loyalty of a Berber tribal army. One Berber tribe, 
the Kutama, were so central to the army that their affairs were administered 
by a special Office of the Kutama, and they received many privileges, 
including exemption from taxation. Their loyalty was an enormous boon to 
the Fafimids, but they exhibited one distinct shortcoming: they were not 
skilled in archery. Therefore, when the Berber Fafimid army began to 
expand into Syria and encountered Turkish troops who were skilled archers, 
they suffered defeat. The need for archers was clear, particularly since Turks 
dominated the armies of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, whose lands the Fafimids 
coveted. So the second Fatimid caliph, al-‘Aziz billah (ruled 365-86/ 
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975—96), introduced Turkish troops into his army. At the same time, the 
hujra (barracks) system for training slave soldiers, first introduced by the 
‘Abbasids in the late ninth century, was incorporated into the Fatimid 
military structure. In the barracks, the new Turkish military slaves learned 
archery. Following a pattern that was already familiar in the Islamic world, 
these Turkish troops soon rose to prominence, playing a central role in 
defining the character of the Fatimid state. 2 

The diversification of the army continued under Caliph al-FIakim, who 
increased the numbers of black slaves in his army (‘ abid al-shira’). By the 
middle of the eleventh century, the Fatimid army included several different 
ethnic groups with martial specialties: the Berbers were cavalry fighting with 
lances, the blacks were heavy infantry, the Daylams (a group originating in 
the area southwest of the Caspian Sea) were light infantry using bows and 
javelins, and the Turks were mounted archers. 3 

These changes in the composition of the army were accompanied by 
shifting alliances. The Kutama Berbers, the original mainstay of the army, 
felt sufficiently threatened by the growing power of the Turks to insist that 
one of their own, Ibn ‘Ammar, become the chief of the diwans upon the 
death of al-‘Aziz. The blatant favoritism that Ibn ‘Ammar showed to the 
Kutama provoked the Turks to depose him and install their own candidate 
in office. A few years later, in 1020, the Turks and the Kutama formed a 
coalition against the black troops, who rioted to protest against the favors 
granted to the other groups. The black troops pillaged and burned Fustat, 
where both Kutama and Turkish soldiers had put down roots, even marrying 
into the local population. In this period, the Fatimid army was a multi- 
ethnic force, plagued by competition and factionalism that was kept in check 
by maintaining a delicate balance among its different elements, and between 
the army as a whole and the dynasty. 

By the 1060s, however, this balance had begun to fail, and factional 
fighting culminated in a civil war between the black and Turkish troops. 
Desperate and unable to restore order, the Caliph al-Mustansir summoned 
the governor of Acre, Badr al-Jamali, who arrived in Egypt with his own 
army in 1073. Badr’s army was composed of several different ethnic groups, 
including Armenians. In his restructuring of the Fatimid army, Armenian 
Christians, serving in both infantry and cavalry units, came to predominate. 
These Armenian soldiers had no local ties and, therefore, their loyalty could 
be assured by their dependence upon Badr’s patronage. 4 Badr also brought 
in large numbers of military slaves, whose loyalty could also be assured 

2 For these developments, see Yaacov Lev, State and Society in Fatimid Egypt (Leiden, 

1991), 81-92; William Hamblin, “The Fatimid Army during the Early Crusades” (Ph.D. 

dissertation, University of Michigan, 1984), 32-36. 

3 Lev, State and Society, 89; Hamblin, “The Fatimid Army,” 147-54. 

4 Hamblin, “The Fatimid Army,” 19-27. 
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owing to their dependence upon him. These troops formed several regi- 
ments, the most important of which, the Juyushiyya (so called after Badr’s 
title amir al-juyush), continued to play a significant role in the Fafimid army 
until they were suppressed by Salah al-Din in 1171. 

From the time of Badr until the end of the dynasty, the Fatimid army 
remained a multi-ethnic force organized into a number of large regiments, 
each with its own quarter in Cairo, and held together by a complex system 
of patronage. Badr’s son and successor, al-Afdal ibn Amir al-Juyush, 
maintained and elaborated the system his father established. But he faced an 
even more serious challenge than his father, namely the Crusaders. After 
suffering a crushing defeat in Palestine in 1099 and a series of minor 
humiliations, al-Afdal established the Hujariyya, a regiment comprised of 
the freeborn sons of Fatimid soldiers who were trained in the barracks 
(hujra, pi. hujar) as mounted archers. In spite of the resources devoted to 
these troops, al-Afdal’s military reforms had little effect on the success of the 
Fatimid army, and the lost Syrian territories were not recovered from the 
Franks definitively until the 1160s. 

Throughout the twelfth century the army provided a power base for a 
series of military wazirs who were the effective rulers of the state. Only one 
Fatimid caliph, al-Amir, was able to reassert any measure of political and 
military authority, and then only briefly. The last thirty years of Fatimid rule 
were marked by nearly continuous factional fighting among the regiments, 
by competition between caliphs and wazirs for the loyalty of powerful 
regiments whose support was fundamental to the exercise of power, and by 
the manipulation of military factional politics through both patronage and 
purging. 

The commanders themselves appear to have become increasingly indepen- 
dent, particularly in the provinces, owing in large part to the growth of the 
iqta ' system, which can generally be described as allocating the revenues 
from designated lands to military personnel. While iqta' grants had certainly 
been used to supplement salaries for the army throughout the previous 
century, they began in the twelfth century to replace cash payments from the 
central government. The financial strain of this unwieldy army on a 
weakened economy and the priority given to the interests of the army by the 
succession of military wazirs resulted in the significant loss of control by the 
central government over iqta's, and by the late Fatimid period, many soldiers 
exercised direct control over their iqta's. This situation had important 
implications for Fatimid governance, for the reliance on iqta', which increas- 
ingly replaced cash payment from the central government, also undermined 
the elaborate system of patronage that was fundamental to maintaining 
order. 5 



5 Lev, Stale and Society, 1 24-30. 
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The military came to play a significant role also in the broader administra- 
tion of the state. From the time of Badr al-Jamali, the Fatimid wazirs were 
men who had risen to power through the military. The late Fatimid 
administrative hierarchy placed the wazir at the head of both the civilian 
and the military bureaucracies. The wazir, who was a “man of the sword,” 
wielded much broader powers and prerogatives within even the civilian 
administration than earlier wazirs, who had been men “of the pen.” Fie 
crossed the boundaries between civil, religious, and military authority. The 
wazir in the late Fatimid period, for example, was addressed by the title 
“judge of judges” (qadi al-qudat), although he exercised no judicial func- 
tions. He occupied a crucial position as the person responsible for executing 
the caliph’s commands, and he often spoke for the caliph. Theoretically, his 
authority derived from the caliph, but his ability to act in the political arena 
was not a function of his investiture by the caliph; rather, it was constituted 
in large part by the loyalty he commanded from his own troops and from the 
various factions of the army that supported him. This, of course, often 
placed the wazir at odds with the caliph. But the interests of the caliph and 
the wazir did not conflict entirely. Both shared an interest in preventing a 
breakdown of order among the factionalized army, and both knew that the 
loyalties of the troops fluctuated according to their perception of their self- 
interest. The twelfth-century Fatimid army was diverse in its loyalties as well 
as in its ethnic and racial composition. It contained the remnants of personal 
troops of various commanders, wazirs, and caliphs (or their descendants). 
These groups were powerful constituents and rivals, and much of the work 
of the late Fatimid administrative structure was devoted to providing 
resources to keep them in check. 

Fatimid administration and administrative culture 

Like other contemporary Islamic dynasties, the Fatimids created a sizable 
bureaucracy to organize and carry out the administration of their empire. 
The Fatimid state apparatus was divided into a number of departments 
called dlwans. These diwans handled the fiscal, military, diplomatic and 
administrative affairs of the Fatimid state. The sources for their history, 
however, are highly disjointed, making it difficult to trace their development 
systematically. One of the obstacles to analyzing these diwans is that the 
names of the departments changed over time, and we cannot be certain to 
what extent the nominal changes reflected functional changes as well. 
Nonetheless, it is possible to characterize the history of Fapmid administra- 
tion as one of progressive centralization and consolidation. 

The earliest feature of Fatimid administration in Egypt was its continuity 
with the skeletal and highly decentralized Ikhshldid administration. Like 
many other conquerors, Jawhar maintained local administrative practices 
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and personnel, employing many Sunni Muslims and Copts. The former 
Ikhshldid wazlr, Ibn al-Furat, kept his post, as did the tax collectors. The 
presence of a new dynastic authority was visible mainly in the attachment of 
north African inspectors and supervisors to the tax collectors and the 
bureaus managing the estates of the defeated Ikhshldid regiments. 

Upon his arrival in Egypt in 363/973, Caliph al-Mu‘izz initiated a massive 
reorganization of Egyptian administration under the supervision of Ya'qub 
ibn Killis, an Iraqi merchant who had come to Egypt to serve the Ikshldid 
court. Al-Mu'izz appointed Ibn Killis and another official as chief tax- 
collectors and directors of all financial affairs; they consolidated the collec- 
tion of taxes in the administrative complex adjacent to the Ibn Tulun 
Mosque. This new organization increased tax revenues, especially from the 
Delta textile towns of Tinnis and Damietta. In addition to centralizing tax 
collection, Ibn Killis reorganized the administrative diwans and introduced a 
system of checks and balances by duplicating administrative functions in 
more than one diwart. He began to employ north Africans (maghribis) in 
addition to indigenous Sunni or Coptic scribes, who were continuously 
employed by the Fatimid state until its demise. 

The newly organized diwans also implemented the Fatimids’ new mone- 
tary policies. Just before the conquest of Egypt, the Ikhshldid state suffered a 
monetary crisis and its coinage was seriously debased. Jawhar minted new 
gold coins, called Mu'izzi dinars, of a very high intrinsic value, withdrew the 
debased coinage from circulation, and demanded that taxes be paid only in 
the new Mu'izzi dinars, a policy that was surely aided by the centralization 
of the tax collection. The high degree of fineness of their coins was sustained 
throughout the Fatimid period, even during the economic crises of the reign 
of al-Mustansir, and was an important element in maintaining the general 
economic stability of the state. 

The administration of justice was not organized into diwans, but its 
functions were divided instead among several offices. As in other states in 
the medieval Islamic world, a distinction was made between justice based on 
the religious law (shari'a), and administrative justice (mazalim), although 
the two functions were frequently carried out by the chief judge (qadi 
al-qudat). When the Fatimids first came to Egypt, the caliph retained the 
chief judge already in place. In the reign of al-'Aziz, however, the first 
Isma'ill chief judge was appointed. He was ‘All ibn al-Nu'man, the son of 
the great jurist and architect of Isma'ill jurisprudence, al-Qadi al-Nu'man. 
From this time on, justice was administered primarily in accordance with 
Isma'ill law, but Sunni jurists continued to serve as judges and, in the later 
Fatimid period, on occasion even as chief judge. In the twelfth century, the 
functions of the chief judge were often assumed by the wazlr, who also held 
the title qadi al-qudat. At this time, the chief judge was considered to be a 
deputy of the wazlr. 
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One of the most frequently used mechanisms for enlisting the assistance of 
the state and dispensing justice was the petition. Because of the existence in 
the Cairo Geniza (the treasure trove of documents emanating from the 
Jewish community of Fusfat-Cairo in the Fatimid and Ayyubid periods) of a 
significant number of actual petitions and decrees, we are able to document 
the composition of petitions and the administrative procedures used in 
answering them, something which is not possible for most other aspects of 
Fatimid administration, where we must rely almost exclusively on later 
literary sources. Depending on the structures in place at any given time, 
petitions were addressed to the caliph, the wazir, or, sometimes, to judges. 
Until the introduction of military wazirs with Badr al-Jamali, petitions were 
ordinarily collected outside one of the gates of the palace and then sent to 
the Chancery, where high officials either made their own decisions or sought 
the advice of the caliph or wazir. The petition was then endorsed and the 
answer was rewritten in a fair copy by an official in the Chancery known as 
the “secretary of the thick pen” (sahib al-qalam al-jalil), who inserted all the 
proper titles and blessings, and it was signed by the caliph. The petition was 
then either returned with the endorsement to the sender or it was sent to the 
Chancery where a decree was drawn up. In late Fatimid times, the wazirs 
held public audiences to receive petitions. The petition was available to both 
individuals and communities, and almost any dispute or problem might be 
submitted to the caliph or wazir. The Geniza documents include, for 
example, petitions requesting the return of a church to the Christian 
community and the resolution of a dispute within the Jewish community 
that led to the closing of a synagogue. But a large number of petitions were 
submitted by individuals and concern a wide variety of problems. Some of 
these petitions from individuals requested relief from the actions of the 
government and its representatives by means of investigation into the 
impounding of a poor man’s property, the granting of various allowances, 
the release of a man who had been detained, or relief from the poll tax. 
Some pleaded for justice in the aftermath of criminal activity, as in a petition 
to the caliph from a father who requested the arrest of the captain and 
sailors of a Nile boat, who had killed his son and stolen his money and 
goods. Many petitions asked for the government’s intervention in entirely 
private affairs, such as disputes over the repayment of debts or over 
property . 6 

The police and market inspectors ( muhtasib ) of Cairo and Fustat were 
essentially municipal officials, but they were appointed directly by the 

6 On the history of the petition, see Geoffrey Khan, Arabic Legal and Administrative 
Documents in the Cambridge Genizab Collections (Cambridge, 1993), 303ff.; G. Khan, 
“The historical development of the structure of medieval Arabic petitions,” BSOAS, 53 
(1990), 8-30; S. M. Stern, “Three petitions of the Fatimid period,” Oriens, 15 (1962), 
172-209. 
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central government because they were in the capital. These offices are 
difficult to characterize: they were held by individuals with a variety of 
backgrounds, and, although they were not, strictly speaking, religious 
offices, the functions exercised often converged with religious law and 
administration. The chief of police, for example, was sometimes a jurist, 
more often not. Clashes between the chief of police and the chief judge 
over questions of jurisdiction were not unusual. And some responsibilities, 
for example, imposing the Qur’anically prescribed punishments (hudud) on 
criminals, were firmly rooted in religious law. The supervision of markets 
(hisba) stood at the intersection of religious law, municipal administration, 
and marketplace ethics. Its authority was expressed in formal religious 
terms (“to enjoin the good and forbid evil”), though it could scarcely be 
considered a religious institution; in theory, its jurisdiction ranged from 
keeping the streets clear, inspecting weights and measures, and controlling 
quality to ensuring the proper maintenance of mosques and enforcing the 
requirement that Jews and Christians wear distinctive marks on their 
clothing; in reality, one of its primary functions was to ensure the 
availability of grain and bread in the market during times of scarcity and to 
execute the government’s grain policy . 7 More even than policing, the hisba 
would have to be characterized as primarily an urban institution, and one of 
relatively low prestige at that, if we are to judge from the bitter complaint of 
an official who had just been appointed to the post: “I was a companion of 
the caliph and the keeper of his purse. Should I now become a muhtasib ? I 
shall not !” 8 

The large and complex Fatimid army required substantial economic and 
administrative resources. As in other parts of the Islamic world from the 
tenth to the twelfth centuries, a large share of the state’s budget and 
bureaucratic apparatus was dedicated to the military. The Fafimid army was 
administered by the Office of the Army ( diwati al-jaysh), which was divided 
into several sections charged with maintaining complete registers, distri- 
buting pay, and administering lands allocated to the army. These different 
sections display the salient feature of duplication for checks and balances 
that was typical of Fatimid bureaucracies after the tenth century. One 
section was charged with maintaining complete registers of the soldiers and 
officers in all regiments, including the district from which the revenues for 
salaries were drawn, the type of each soldier’s equipment, his physical 
appearance, and his martial skills. These registers were updated through 

7 See H. Haji, “Institutions of Justice in Fatimid Egypt,” in A. al-Azmeh fed.), Islamic Law 
and Historical Contexts (London, 1988), 198-214; Lev, State and Society, 162-78; 

Boaz Shoshan, “Fatimid Grain Policy and the Post of Muhtasib,” International Journal 
of Middle East Studies, 13 (1981), 181-89. 

8 Al-Musabbihi, Akhbar Misr [Tome Quarantieme de la Chronique d’Egypte de 
Musabbihi], ed. Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid and Thierry Bianquis (Cairo, 1978), 14. 
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periodic military reviews and inspections. 9 Another office registered the 
names of both civil and military employees who received cash salaries and 
distributed payments, an arrangement that can perhaps be taken as evidence 
of the increasing militarization of the state from the middle of the eleventh 
century onward. At the end of the tenth century, salaries were paid eight 
times a year, but by the middle of the eleventh century, payment was 
monthly. In addition to their monthly salaries, soldiers in the capital received 
special bonuses, and troops generally received a special payment before a 
campaign or when a new caliph ascended the throne. The iqta 1 system, 
which increasingly replaced cash payments to the military, required a very 
substantial bureaucracy to record and administer the land grants, many of 
which were in the provinces. 

Economic life and economic policy 

Egypt was generally prosperous during the Fatimid period, and this good 
fortune was owed largely to geography: the Nile allowed intensive cultiva- 
tion. When the Nile flooded properly, Egypt produced abundant quantities 
of wheat and other grains, with surpluses for export. From the early Islamic 
period on, Egypt had been a significant supplier of wheat to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, and it was the main food crop. Bread was made 
primarily from wheat, but a poorer variety was made also from barley, the 
grain being cultivated mainly to feed beasts of burden. 10 Cotton, which from 
the nineteenth century has been a staple of Egyptian agriculture, was 
virtually unknown as a crop, although large quantities of finished cotton 
goods were imported. The main industrial crop was flax, and twenty-two 
local varieties of it were cultivated. There is no other cash crop for which we 
possess such voluminous documentation. The preparation of flax fiber (as 
opposed to finished linen textiles) was a primary industry, and it was a 
mainstay of international trade. The quantities were so large that merchants 
specialized in it, and it was ordinarily traded in bales of 350 to 600 
pounds. 11 Linseed oil, commonly used for lighting, was readily available 
because of the extensive flax cultivation. On the other hand, olive oil, an 
important ingredient in the daily diet of medieval Egyptians, was almost 
exclusively an import. 

Egypt’s flourishing economy in the Fatimid period was founded not only 
upon agriculture but also on international trade. As producer and consumer, 

9 Hamblin, “The Fatimid Army”, io6ff.; B. J. Beshir, “Fatimid Military Organization,” 

Der Islam, 55 (1978), 37-53; “ ' ard ” El 2. 

10 S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as 

Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, 6 vols. (Berkeley, 1967-1993), I, 

116-118. 

11 Goitein, Mediterranean Society, I, 104-105, 2.24. 
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importer and exporter, Egypt reaped the benefits of sitting at the intersection 
of two international trade routes and having access to both the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and the Indian Ocean. This unique position also helped to protect 
Fatimid trading interests when routes were occasionally shut off. The shift in 
trade from Ifriqiya (Tunisia) to Egypt in the tenth century and the migration 
of traders to Egypt is not unrelated to the Fatimid move east. The loss of the 
Syrian territories to the Crusaders did not deal a death blow to Fatimid 
trade; in fact, the diversion of traffic from the Red Sea to the Nile valley 
worked in some respects to the advantage of the Fatimids. The intensifica- 
tion of Indian Ocean trade in the twelfth century and the Fatimids’ interest 
in protecting the Red Sea trade route and trade along the Nile valley should 
probably be taken as part of the context for the large number of military 
wazlrs in the twelfth century who came from the Upper Egyptian city of 
Qus. 12 

But geography alone does not create trade networks. In the Mediterranean 
of the tenth to the twelfth centuries, men enjoyed an extraordinary degree of 
freedom of movement. The existence of political boundaries, even hostilities 
between governments, rarely interfered with the movement of persons or 
goods around the Mediterranean. Similarly, embargoes on exports or 
imports were very rare. The governments around the Mediterranean were 
much more likely to exercise their prerogative by claiming rights as first 
buyer than by banning merchandise. 13 

In addition to this freedom of movement, the Fatimid state produced 
coins of such fineness and reliability that they were considered to be an 
international currency (at a time when coins were a commodity as well as a 
currency). One of the reasons that the Fatimids were able to sustain the 
intrinsic quality of their coins was a plentiful supply of gold. When 
al-Mu'izz came to Egypt in 361/972, he brought one hundred camels laden 
with gold bars shaped like millstones. The Fatimids also had access to the 
gold mines of Upper Egypt and Nubia, which they exploited until the costs 
of production outstripped the yield. Both the mines and the pharaonic 
tombs, which had been a major source of gold for the Tulunids, began to 
run out in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But until almost the end of the 
Fatimid period, the state maintained the fineness of its coins. 14 

Most international trade was carried out by sea. Overland travel was not 
a popular mode of transportation for either persons or goods, even for trade 



12 See Jean-Claude Garcin, Un centre musulman de la Haute-Egypte medievale: Qus 
(Cairo, 1976), 79-118. 

13 Goitein, Mediterranean Society, 1, 59-70. 

14 J. Devisse, “Trade and trade routes in West Africa," General History of Africa, ed. M. 
El Fasi (London, 1988), III, 367-435; A. S. Ehrenkreutz, “Contributions to the 
Knowledge of the Fiscal Administration of Egypt in the Middle Ages,” BSOAS, 16 
(2954), 502-14. 
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between Egypt and Tunisia, where caravan travel would have seemed more 
likely. While this situation was partly due to exigencies of the times - the 
Bedouin invasions of the mid-eleventh century increased the danger of 
piracy - even before these new threats, sea travel had been preferred. The sea 
posed its own dangers, although merchants made a distinction between the 
relative calm and safety of the Mediterranean Sea and the greater risks of the 
Indian Ocean. 15 

International trade posed significant hazards to both men and their 
merchandise. Merchants in the Fatimid period sought to reduce their 
financial and personal risks by forming partnerships usually limited to a 
single venture. Partnerships were a substitute for two forms of business 
association that were viewed with suspicion and only rarely practiced: 
employment and loans on interest. Free men viewed the dependence inherent 
in being in the employ of another as a humiliation; borrowing money 
entailed the same dependency, and, in any case, loans on interest were 
looked at askance by religious law. Two types of partnership were especially 
common. The first was shirka, in which partners shared profit and loss in 
direct proportion to their investment. The second was commenda (called 
qirad or mudaraba), in which one or more partners contributed capital or 
goods, and the other partners did the work; the latter ordinarily took only 
one-third of the profits, but they assumed no risk for losses. Although such 
partnerships were common, the most important means of carrying out 
international commerce was informal business cooperation, or “formal 
friendship” (suhba). The majority of business transactions were carried out 
using this elaborate system of exchanging favors, and such relations often 
lasted throughout the lifetime of the parties involved. 16 

There is little of a general nature that can be said about economic policy 
in the Fatimid period except that it is difficult to generalize about it. 
Although scholars have generally claimed that the prosperity of the Fatimid 
period was owed largely to a laissez faire policy of the dynasty, it is more 
accurate to observe that Fatimid economic policy fluctuated a great deal, 
and depended largely on the conditions and demands of any given time and 
place. 17 Fatimid economic policy was a complex phenomenon, the product 
both of flexibility and responsiveness to change and of a style of interaction 
between government and merchants, where the lines between commerce and 
administration, between individuals acting for their own profit and those 
same men acting on behalf of the government, were often blurred. 

The official sources are largely silent when it comes to the business of 
financial administration, which was carried out by agents and revenue 

15 Goitein, Mediterranean Society , I, 43. 

16 Goitein, Mediterranean Society, l, 64-179. 

17 Goitein, Mediterranean Society, I, 267; Shoshan, “Fatimid Glain Policy,” 181. 
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farmers rather than by employees receiving fixed salaries from the govern- 
ment . 18 These agents and tax-farmers were paid by the job and most of the 
tax-farmers were attached to a particular locality. Most of them were 
merchants or industrialists and had intimate knowledge of the industry and 
its representatives from which they collected revenues. This knowledge was 
crucial given the relative lack of bureaucratic process in the collection of 
taxes by the government. That is to say, the government relied on the 
existing networks and in particular on the knowledge of the agents and tax- 
farmers who carried out its business. The business of administration was 
firmly embedded in the day-to-day social and economic life of the country. 
In general, the financial administration of the Fatimid state was carried out 
less by high-level officials than by merchants and businessmen who acted 
for, but were not a part of, the government. This system of financial 
administration was organized to a large extent along the same lines and 
involved many of the same people as commercial networks. The cooperation 
between merchants and the government extended beyond the narrow limits 
of tax collection. 

The representative of the merchants (wakil al-tujjar) is perhaps the most 
striking example of this ambiguity between economic and administrative 
roles. The wakil al-tujjar was a merchant whose administrative functions 
derived from his position within the commercial community. He was usually 
a foreigner, or the son of a foreign merchant, who had settled in a city and 
had won the respect and trust of his compatriots who were staying there and 
of the local business community. Initially, he carried out business for 
merchants from his homeland in their absence, but ultimately he might be 
entrusted with the business of local merchants as well . 19 

In addition to his commercial activities, the wakil al-tujjar collected taxes, 
fees, and dues from merchants and conveyed them to the government. But 
these official functions were not his primary occupation. His ability to act on 
behalf of the government was not the result of a formal apppointment. 
Rather, the government was able to exploit the position of the wakil al-tujjar 
within his community for its own purposes: the collection of taxes . 20 The 
highly informal nature of the office of representative of the merchants is 
shown further by the nearly complete silence of Arabic literary, historical, 
and financial treatises about them. But this office is richly documented in the 
Cairo Geniza . 21 Although there are references to warehouses (dar al-wa- 
kalas), there is almost no corresponding information about the men who 

18 Goitein, Mediterranean Society, I, 267-72; II, 354. 

19 See Goitein, Mediterranean Society, I, 186-92; A. L. Udovitch, “Merchants and Amirs: 

Government and Trade in Eleventh-Century Egypt,” Asian and African Studies, 22 

(1988), 53-72. 

20 Udovitch, “Merchants and Amirs,” 65. 

21 See Goitein, Mediterranean Society, VI, s.v. “Representative of the merchants.” 
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operated them. The short necrology of a Muslim wakil al-tujjar in the history 
of the Muslim historian al-Musabbihi is an exception. He was one Abu 
Isma'il Ibrahim ibn Tajj, who had “come upon great fortune and turned to 
acting as a representative of merchants. Commodities and merchandise were 
brought to him from everywhere. He left an inheritance of great wealth.” 22 
No other authors make any mention of the wakil al-tujjar in their detailed 
descriptions of administration in the Fafimid and Ayyubid states. 

The presence of the government was felt primarily in its role both as 
producer and as the largest consumer in the country. 23 Agricultural products 
were bought from or through the government. This was particularly true of 
flax, the largest export product and the staple of the Egyptian economy in 
the Fatimid period. As a consumer, the government was wealthy enough to 
buy at prices that were prohibitive for all others. It also had the prerogative 
of being first buyer of incoming goods, a situation that often resulted in the 
outright appropriation of goods, even against the will of the merchants, who 
were forced to sell at artificially low prices and sometimes had difficulty 
collecting their money. During the reign of al-Mustansir, a Commerce 
Bureau (matjar) was established to organize the state’s preemptive pur- 
chasing rights. In a letter written in the early 112.0s, a merchant complains 
bitterly: “The other item was taken by the governmental wardrobe, may 
God make permanent his [the ruler’s] reign, and, thus far, no payment has 
been made.” The appropriation of the beleaguered merchant’s goods was 
probably not an isolated incident; it occurred at the same time that the 
government was dramatically increasing its own distributions of ceremonial 
costumes, which in 516/1122 reached a staggering 14,305 pieces. 24 

Urban life and cultural pluralism 

Although Islamic civilization in general and Fafimid culture in particular 
were highly urbanized, the majority of men and women in medieval Egypt 
lived in the countryside. Egypt’s great cities, therefore, while yielding the 
information that we tend to think of as being characteristic of Fatimid 
culture, were in fact atypical. In the Fatimid period, Egypt was, as it 
continued to be until recent times, primarily agricultural and rural. And 
though we tend to think of the distinctive categories as urban and rural, 
there were in fact important differences among Egypt’s regions and her 
major cities. Three urban centers in particular, tied to each other as entre- 
pots on the vast Mediterranean Sea-Indian Ocean trade continuum, merit 

22 See al-Musabbihi, Akhbar Misr, 108. 

2 -’ Goitein, Mediterranean Society, I, 267. 

24 Al-Maqrizi, Kitab al-mawa V? wa'l-Ctibdr bi-dhikr al-khitat wa’l-athar (Bulaq, 1853), I, 
4x0; Ibn al-Ma’mun al-Batai’hi, Nujkj min akhbar misr, ed. Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid as 
Passages de la Chronique d’Egypte d’lbn al-Ma‘mim (Cairo 1983), 48-55. 
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some discussion: Alexandria, Fustat-Cairo, and Qus. Each exemplifies a 
different aspect of urbanism and each had a distinctive character in the 
Fatimid period. 

Fustaf- Cairo was the political and administrative, as well as the financial 
and commercial, capital of the Fatimid state. Although it is appropriate to 
speak of these twin cities as a single entity with respect to the rest of Egypt 
and the Fatimid empire, Fustat and Cairo remained separate and had 
distinctive characters in relation to one another. As late as the 1240s, when 
the Maghrib! traveler Ibn Sa'id visited Cairo, the difference was still 
palpable; he remarked on the graciousness and friendliness of the residents 
of Fustat in contrast to those of Cairo, although the two cities were barely 
two miles apart. 25 

Early Cairo consisted of two palaces and a congregational mosque, the 
Azhar, all enclosed by a brick wall. The city had an unmistakably Isma'ili 
character. By the early eleventh century, Cairo possessed another congrega- 
tional mosque, the Mosque of al-Ffakim, which quickly assumed an impor- 
tance equal to that of the Azhar in ceremonial life. In the late eleventh and 
early twelfth century, Cairo’s walls were extended and rebuilt, and monu- 
mental stone gates were added. At this time, Cairo was still essentially a 
closed city and it had no independent commercial life, but civilians who 
served the court (like physicians), and even some highly placed Jewish and 
Christian officials, resided there; the head of the Palestinian academy 
(yesbiva) Masllah Gaon'and his entourage of scholars settled in Cairo when 
he arrived in Egypt in 1127. 26 By the twelfth century, Cairo was beginning 
to develop its own commercial interests. The Fatimid wazir al-Ma’mun 
al-Bata’ihi established a dar al-wakala for Syrian and Iraqi merchants in the 
1 120s as well as a new mint. 

But Cairo could not, and did not, rival its neighboring city Fustat as 
Egypt’s economic center, her major emporium, and the site of all important 
commercial transactions. Customs duties were paid on all imported consign- 
ments in Fustat; merchants from even the great port cities came to Fustat to 
acquire Mediterranean commodities, including foreign currency; even goods 
destined for ordinary use (like shoes) were ordered from there. 27 It was, by 
all accounts, a booming metropolis, an open city where people came and 

25 Al-Maqrizi, al-Khitat, I, 342, quoting Ibn Sa'id; cited in Gaston Wiet, Cairo: City of Art 
and Commerce, tr. Seymour Feiler (Oklahoma, 1964), 49; and Goitein, Mediterranean 
Society, IV, 11. 

26 Goitein, Mediterranean Society, IV, 11. Other heads of the community had houses also 
in Fustaf. 

27 Goitein, Mediterranean Society, I, 4; S. D. Goitein, Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders 
(Princeton, 1973), 24-25; A. L. Udovitch, “A Tale of Two Cities: Commercial 
Relations between Cairo and Alexandria During the Second Half of the Eleventh 
Century,” in Harry A. Miskimin, David Herlihy, A. L. Udovitch (eds.), The Medieval 
City (New Haven, 1977), 143-62. 
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went with ease, whose rhythms were determined partly by the ritual 
calendars of its religious communities and partly by the comings and goings 
of ships and caravans. Fustat maintained the larger and more diverse 
population, comprised of Sunni Muslims, Christians, and Jews. Its Mosque 
of 'Amr, at the heart of Fustat’s commercial district, was the Friday mosque 
for the Muslim population as well as the terminal point for parades on 
Nawruz, the Coptic New Year. 

Alexandria, like other ports of the Islamic world, was considered to be a 
frontier fortress (thaghr). The ‘Abbasids built a city wall there in the ninth 
century which the Fatimids, like other dynasties from the tenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, restored. 28 By the Fatimid era, Alexandria had long 
since ceased to be a capital, having been displaced by Fustat at the time of 
the Arab conquest; but it continued to be sufficiently important for 
Alexandria along with Fustat to be the only cities in Egypt with their own 
budget and chief judge. 

Alexandria possessed two harbors, one for Christian and one for Muslim 
ships. By the eleventh century, it had both a dar al-wakala (serving as both 
customs house and warehouse) and a Commerce Bureau (matjar), where the 
government exercised its right of first purchase. The famous Pharos light- 
house, built in the Ptolemaic era, was still standing in 1165, when it was 
described by the historian al-Balawi. Throughout the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, Alexandria was a center for trading imported spices, slaves, and 
silk, as well as its own locally produced textiles, for which it was famous. 
But in spite of its preeminent location on the Mediterranean, and its 
importance in international trade, Alexandria remained in the Fatimid 
period a “commercial suburb of Fustat,” and merchants complained con- 
tinually of the paucity of its markets. 29 

Alexandria was full of foreigners, many of them from around the 
Mediterranean rim. Unlike Fustat, where people tended to settle perma- 
nently and marry into local families, Alexandria’s foreigners were often 
temporary residents, and there were many violent clashes between them and 
the local inhabitants. Indeed, Alexandria was known for its propensity for 
unruliness and insurrection. In 467/1074, Badr al-Jamali had to put down 
the insurrection of a naval regiment in Alexandria. When Badr’s son 
al-Awhad led a group of soldiers and Bedouins in revolt against his father in 

28 Jamal al-din al-Shayyal, Ta'rikh madinat al-iskandariyyah ft al-'asr al-islami (Cairo, 
1967), 41-52; Sayyid 'Abd al-‘Aziz Salim, Ta’rikh al-iskandariyyah wa-hadaratuha ft 
al-'asr al-islami ( Cairo, 1961), 55-66. 

29 See Udovitch, “Tale of Two Cities,” esp. 158, and Abraham L. Udovitch, “Medieval 
Alexandria: Some Evidence from the Cairo Genizah Documents,” Alexandria and 
Alexandrianism: papers delivered at a symposium organized by the J. Paul Getty 
Museum and the Getty Center for the ntenance of Murad II’s buildings in Edirne, the Uf §erefeli Mosque and 
the Muradiye, as is to be seen in the vakif accounts published by Barkan, but 
which was overlooked by all who wrote about this building. 97 

Important work of military architecture was also carried out under Murad 
II in Thessalonike. Immediately after the conquest of the city (1430), Murad’s 
governor, Sungur £avu§ Bey, led the construction of the citadel of Yedi Kule, 
now called Heptapyrgion, which dominated the town. Names and date (1432) 
are written on a large inscription in Arabic over the entrance gate. It was long 
believed that the great hexagonal Yedi Kule citadel was a Byzantine work, to 
which Sungur Bey only added a new gate on which to write his name. Recent 



93 See Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimarisinde, i, pp. 301-2 (with incomplete reading) and ibrahim 
Tatarli, ‘Turski kultovi sgradi i nadpisi v Bilgarija’, Godisnik na Sofijskija Univerzitet, 
Fakultetpo Zapadni Filologii (Sofia, 1966), pp. 567-615, with complete text. 

94 See Maximilian Braun, Lebensbeschreibung des Despoten Stefan Lazarevic von Konstantin 
dem Philosophen, ‘s-Gravenhage (Wiesbaden, 1956), pp. 40-1. Compare also the account 
by Colin Imber, Ottoman Empire, pp. 68-9, who used another edition of the same text 
of Konstantin. 

95 BOA, tt 26 from 1489/ 90, fif. 64-82. 

96 We used the manuscript of the Vienna National Library, No. 1052 (Fliigel, 11, 259) where 
the work is called ‘Tarih-i Edirne’, f. 6iv (ve Filibe'nin Cami £ -i Atiki ve mahruse-i 
Brusa’da cami‘-i §erif). See also the modern Turkish edition of Abdurrahman Hibri, 
Enisu’l-Miisamirin - Edirne Tarihi, ed. Ratip Kazancigil (Edirne, 1996), p. 67. 

97 Barkan, £ Bazi Imaret Tesislerinin’, p. 372. 
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and extensive dendrochronological work by Striker and Kuniholm, however, 
has proved that almost all the work is from 1431-2. 

The same Sungur (Jlavu§ Bey is also known to have been the founder of 
a number of important buildings of which nothing but notes in the sources 
and some old photographs have come down to us. Besides a monumental 
single-domed mosque in Edirne and another in Vidin on the Danube, he also 
built in 838/ 1434-5 in Bitola (Manastir), the second city of Slav Macedonia, a 
massive and ponderous Friday mosque (cami), a zaviye, a han to accommodate 
merchants and travellers, and a hamam. These buildings, situated on the former 
terekepazan (corn market) in the oldest part of the city, were the oldest known 
Ottoman monuments of this city and constituted the nucleus around which 
Ottoman Bitola developed. The cramped fortified Byzantino-Slavic town was 
situated on the hill overlooking the town in the north. This settlement was 
apparently destroyed during the conquest (1385) and afterwards slowly deserted 
in favour of the new site on the plain along the small river Dragor. During 
the construction of the mosque, stones from the ruins of old castles were 
reused, among them the famous Bitola inscription of the Bulgarian Tsar Ivan 
Vladislav from 1015. This surfaced again when in 1956 the mosque of Sungur 
£avu§, known as Eski Cami, or Old Mosque, was demolished by order of the 
city council in order to 'beautify the town'. The zaviye, which also had the 
function of distributing food to the needy and poor, functioned until 1941. 

The Eski Cami of Bitola appears in old photographs as a massive, block-like 
prayer hall surmounted by a dome with a circular drum, and preceded by a 
portico of three units resting on four heavy square pillars. Porch and prayer 
hall form one block which is, together with the circular drum of the dome, a 
very old feature in Ottoman architecture. The building is of interest because 
it is explicitly called a mosque in the preserved vakifname from 838 / April 1435. 
The domed and lead-covered building of Sungur £avu§ Bey in Edirne, which 
was only slightly smaller than the one in Bitola, however, is called a mescid. 
With the Bitola building the unknown architect clearly attempted to make the 
single-domed structure the architecturally dominant and focal point of the 
kiilliye (mosque complex). That is why the forms chosen were so heavy and 
impressive. The existing literature expresses the opinion that the Ottomans 
developed the T-plan mosque or zavrye-mosque because they wished to have 
a more monumental building as the focal point of their building complexes, 
the single-domed mosque not offering enough possibilities to attain this. The 
Bitola mosque was an example that pointed in a different direction. The build- 
ing was, moreover, a very early example of the transition of the single-domed 
mescids of the past into a fully fledged Friday mosque, composed of a domed 
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square, a domed or vaulted porch and a tall minaret: the classical Ottoman 
building type, the most popular form of Ottoman mosque and, in the Balkans, 
often the sole representative of this art. 98 

In 1436-7 Sultan Murad II completed the great stone bridge over the Vardar 
in Uskiip (Skopje), and a large congregational mosque on the site of the ruined 
monastery of St George on the Serava. Neither building has survived in its orig- 
inal form. The bridge was reconstructed in 987/ 1579. The mosque, a well-built 
rectangle with a flat wooden roof supported by two arcades of three columns 
each, burnt down twice: first by accident under Suleyman the Magnificent, to 
be reconstructed by him in 1539-40, and later, in 1689, on purpose, set fire to 
by the Habsburg army under General Piccolomini, who destroyed the entire 
town. It was rebuilt a second time under Ahmed III in 1124/ 1712. The story is 
related on large inscriptions, published by Elezovic and Ayverdi." 

Also dating from 839 / 1435-6 is the once large foundation of another member 
of the Mihaloglu family, Firuz Bey, in the medieval Bulgarian capital of T irnovo. 
It consisted of a relatively small, but very well-constructed domed mescid, as is 
stated on the foundation inscription, as well as an imaret in the sense of a public 
soup kitchen, a single hamam, a bridge over the Yantra river, a han, a mescid in 
the han, and a medrese, all in Tirnovo, and a mescid in the village of Murad Bey 
and another mekteh in Umur Bey. The complex was maintained from the tax 
revenue of the nearby villages of Umur Bey, Murad Bey, Pavlikeni, Mihalif-i 
Buzurg and Mihalif-i Kiifiik. The imaret and han disappeared long ago, the 
bridge was replaced by a concrete one and the mosque was demolished to 
discover the ruins of the palace of the Bulgarian medieval kings underneath 
it, destroyed during the violent capture of 1393. Only the hamam, the oldest in 
Bulgaria, is still standing as a ruin. During the above-mentioned excavations 
a brick was found in the ruined walls of the mosque, in the clay of which 
an inscription had been carved, when it was still wet. The inscription states: 
‘Kosta, son of Yanako, on the 27 of the month ofjune, these karamidi [bricks] 
were made and built in the masgit of Ferizbeg’. The Tirnovo brick is a good 

98 For the vakifname see Hasan Kalesi, ‘Najstarija vakufnama u Jugoslaviji’, Prilozi za Ori- 
entalnu Filologiju io-ii (1961), 55-74, with photograph of the mosque and transcription 
and facsimile of the text. For the mosque see also Krum Tomovski, ‘Djamii vo Bitola’, 
Godisen Zbornik na Tehnickiot Fakultet Skopje 2, 2 (1957), 29-60. For a photograph and 
short description of the Edirne mosque of £avu§ Bey see Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimarisinde, 

11, pp. 381-2. For the Bitola inscription see Jordan Zaimov, Bitolski Nadpis na Ivan Vladislav 
Samodirec Balgarski (Sofia, 1970), p. 160. 

99 Glisa Elezovic, ‘Turski Spomenici u Skoplju, III, Zaduzbine sultana Murata II’, Glasnik 
Skopskog Naucnog Drustva 3-4 ([Skopje] 1928), 177-92; Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimarisinde, 11, 
pp. 564-9. See also the magnificent work of Lidija Kumbaraci-Bogojevic, Osmanlijski 
Spomenici vo Skopje (Skopje, 1998), pp. 16-26. 
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illustration of Ottoman building practices: plan, artistic style and concept 
were provided by the Ottomans, the materials by a local workforce who can 
be presumed to have participated also in the manual labour. 100 

Under Murad II (1421-51) a number of important buildings were erected 
in Edirne, which was developed during his rule into the real capital of the 
empire. The most important is the huge new imperial mosque, known as U5 
§erefeli Cami, the largest Ottoman mosque hitherto built and in many ways 
an innovative building which was to become the starting point for the great 
developments in architecture in the sixteenth century. Murad himself, and 
his commanders, also erected a number of other important structures. Still 
standing are half a dozen small, but monumental and very well constructed, 
domed mescids- the §ahmelek, Ku§cuDogan, Kirazli, GaziHoca andHtzir Aga 
mosques and the Saruca Pa§a mescid -most of them with an inner space of seven 
or eight metres diameter, covered by a dome on a belt of Turkish triangles. 
Among the more important works of this time is the so-called Beylerbey Camii 
in the northern part of the city, above the road to Murad's Yeni Saray (New 
Palace), on the banks of the Merif river. Its founder was Sinanuddin Yusuf 
Pa§a, generally called Sinan Pa§a, who was beylerbey of Rumeli under Murad, 
but who had before served as governor of Thessaly, where the early Ottoman 
chroniclers (A§ikpa§azade, Oruf, Ruhi-i Edirnevi, Ne§ri) mentioned him in 
connection with the struggle between the princes Musa and Mehmed in 1413 
and later as beylerbey of Rumeli. The building has no inscription. The date 
of construction is given by the early seventeenth-century historian of Edirne, 
Hibri Efendi, who noted: Another [building] is the Beylerbey Camii, which 
is roofed by a dome and a half dome. But which beylerbey has made it is not 
known. However, its vakfiye is dated in the year 832 [1428-9]. His [the founder’s] 
name is given as Yusuf Pa§a.’ 101 

In a survey of the foundation’s income and expenditure contained in the 
vakif defter from 1568-9 the main building is explicitly called an imaret . 102 A 
medrese with ten student cells, a mescid, a huge double hamam and the tiirbe 
of the founder belonged furthermore to this great foundation. The tiirbe and 



100 For the Tirnovo brick see the periodical Arheologija 2 (Sofia, 1967), 27-35, and the 
comments of M. Kiel in Studies, pp. xiii-xiv. The accounts of the vakif of Firuz Bey 
and list of the staff of his foundation were published in Turski Izvori za Balgarskata 
Istorija, vol. Ill (Sofia, 1972), pp. 430-7. For the inscription on the mosque of Firuz Bey 
see Ananiasz Zajaczkowski, ‘Materialy do epigrafiki osmansko-tureckiej z Bulgarii’, 
Rocznik Orientalistyczny 26, 2 (1963), 12-15, with a good photograph. 

101 Codex Vindob. 1052, f. 23r. 

102 BOA, tt 1070, from ah 975 /ad 1568-9, partly published by Gokbilgin, Edirne ve Pa$a 
Livasi, pp. 253-5. 
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the hamam still stand (as of 2006), both in an incredible state of ruin and 
decay. The main building, now a mosque, was wrecked by an earthquake and 
drastically restored and partly reconstructed in the 1970s. The main building 
of the group shows an interesting variant of the T-plan type. A central, domed 
room is flanked by two smaller domed rooms, accessible only through doors 
leading from the main hall. The latter has a separate section for prayer, reached 
by several steps and covered by a stilted dome. Its most specific feature is the 
mihrab wall in the form of an apse, covered by a melon-shaped half-dome. This 
is perhaps the first example of the application of the half-dome in Ottoman 
architecture, an element which was to have a great future. It was soon to be 
followed in the zavvye-mosque ofYah§i Bey in Tire in 1441 103 and very probably 
also played a role in conceiving the plan of the great mosque of Mehmed 
Fatih in Istanbul (1462). The five-unit porch in front of the Edirne building is a 
modern reconstruction. The ruined tiirbe still shows some panels with a cobalt 
blue tile decoration, a relic of the Seljuk past and rare in the Balkans. 104 

Less than a decade later, but also without a date secured by a Bauinschrift, is 
the highly monumental Muradiye Cami in the eastern outskirts of Edirne. It 
shows roughly the same plan as the Beylerbey Camii but is one-third bigger. 
A central domed section of 9.80 metres in diameter is followed by a slightly 
smaller prayer section, surmounted by a dome. This two-domed space is 
flanked by a domed room on each side. This is now connected with the main 
space through large arches but they have evidently been broken through later, 
when the space was united with the main room. The building is preceded by a 
monumental porch of five units. The glory of this building is the tile decoration 
of the walls of the prayer section and the mihrab, showing evidently Chinese- 
inspired flower motives in various shades of blue against a white background. 

Mecdi, the sixteenth-century translator of Ta§kopriizade’s famous biogra- 
phy of Ottoman scholars §aqa’iq al-Nu‘maniyya, claims to have seen the vakfiye 
of the building dated 830/ 1426-7. 105 Hibri, however, gives 839/ 1435-6 as the date 
of construction and adds a number of interesting details in his description: 

Another [building] is the Muradiye Mosque, built by His Highness the Father 
of Munificence [Murad II], which has two domes and one minaret, the minaret 
being decorated with tiles. It is built on a high hill. He himself had made it 
Mevlevihane [a lodge for Mevlevi dervishes] and indeed, to ensure that during 

103 Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimarisinde, 11, p. 542. 

104 The most detailed description of the buildings of Beylerbey Yusuf Pa§a, and the best 
plan and elevation is by Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimarisinde, n, pp. 377-81. 

105 Mehmed Mecdi Efendi, Hadaiku’j Sekdik (Istanbul 1268 [1852]), vol. I, ed. Abiilkadir 
Ozcan (Istanbul, 1989), p. 217. 
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the ritual dance (sema) sorbets would flow, pipes have been placed [in the walls] , 
and some of them are still there. After some time, when it became a noble 
mosque, a separate Mevlevihane was built opposite it. 

The meals prepared in royal imaret, being extremely tasty and abundant, 
are not only given to the Mevlevi dervishes and the poor students but also to 
the houses in the surroundings. This mosque was built in the year 839 [1435-6]. 

It is related that when His Highness Sultan Murad Han beheld this place, he 
immediately ordered the construction of this priceless Mevlevihane for His 
Exaltedness Mevlana [Celaleddin Rumi]. 106 

The building, one of the best representatives of the so-called Bursa plan 
mosque, or zavfye-mosque, was thus definitely not intended to be a mosque. 
It only became one much later, by removing the walls separating the main 
central hall from the lateral rooms, which can hardly have been anything else 
but guest rooms or rooms for the Mevlevi dervishes. As with the Orta Imaret 
of Mihaloglu Mehmed Bey, or the Yildmm Camii nearby, the actual cooking 
must have been done in a separate building, which has not survived. It should 
be added that the accounts of income and expenditure from 1491, mentioned 
before, call the building either an imaret or Mevlevihane. The well-preserved 
Bauinschrift has only imaret. 

In the year the Muradiye was completed, Murad II started the construction 
of the grandest mosque of the empire hitherto, the Yeni Cami (New Mosque) 
as it was called. It is known to us as the U5 §erefeli Cami because of its 
largest minaret, which has three successive balconies, a novelty in Ottoman 
architecture. The date of construction is handed down by the early Ottoman 
chroniclers and is written on various well-preserved inscriptions. The great 
building (62 by 64 metres) was begun in 841/1437-8 and was completed in 
851/ 1447. As its site, a flat terrain was chosen outside the old walled city of 
Edirne in the market area, a little north of the Eski Cami (Old Mosque). The 
plan evidently is a further development of the Ulu Cami of Manisa, as was first 
pointed out by Robert Anhegger and is now generally accepted. Manisa had 
been the capital of the beylik of Saruhan in western Anatolia, the place where 
Murad had resided as prince before coming to the throne, and the place where 
he spent a year and a half in retirement after his abdication in favour of his young 
son Mehmed II (1445-6). The great colonnaded courtyard, the first in Ottoman 
architecture, came from Manisa, as did the concept of an oblong prayer hall, 
covered by a huge central dome and several smaller ones over the lateral 
spaces. The more remote ancestor is the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus, and 



106 Codex Vindob. 1052, ff. i6v-i7r. 
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the beyliks of western Anatolia had had intensive cultural contact with Syria, 
to prove, in a sense, their independence from the successors of the Seljuks 
in central Anatolia. The general form of the Edirne building, however, was 
wholly ‘Ottomanised’, made more homogeneous and surveyable. The main 
dome, spanning 26 metres, is the largest the Ottomans had constructed up 
to that point. It rests on a hexagonal base of arches, supported by the front 
and rear walls and by two massive hexagonal piers. The proportions of the 
buildings are still low and ponderous, the architect evidently being unsure 
about pushing the enormous dome to a greater height. The Uf §erefeli Cami 
is a revolutionary building. Its role in the development of Ottoman architecture 
was once compared by Sir Nicolas Pevsner with that of the choir of the Abbey 
of St Denis as reconstructed under Abbot Suger for the emergence of Gothic 
architecture. It paved the way for the development of the vast centralised inner 
spaces of the sixteenth centry, but it nevertheless shows an almost Romanesque 
bulkiness. As a building it was the greatest architectural undertaking in the 
Balkans since the days ofjustinian. 

The local historian and contemporary Ruhi-i Edirnevi is the only one of the 
early Ottoman chroniclers to give the name of the architect: Usta Mlisliheddin. 
The same source tells us that Miisliheddin had also constructed the great bridge 
of Cisr-i Ergene (now Uzunkoprii), south of Edirne, which was completed in 
847/1443-4, and was also employed by Murad’s successor, Mehmed II, for 
his new palace on the banks of the Tunca river outside Edirne. 107 Parallel to 
the construction of the Uf §erefeli Cami, work was undertaken on buildings 
designed partly to promote the hygiene of the Edirne Muslims, partly to 
provide revenue for the upkeep of Murad’s great foundations. One is the 
Alaca Hamam, a large hamam with an exquisite stalactite decoration, built just 
north of the northern wall of Byzantine Adrianopolis, and the other, on an 
even more magnificent scale, on the main north-south artery of Edirne, to 
the east of the old castle walls: the so-called Tahtakale Hamami in the Saraflar 
Caddesi. The Alaca Hamam is dated by an inscription, now housed in the 
Edirne Museum. 108 The Tahtakale Hamami is one of the largest and most 
important works of this kind in the entire domain of Ottoman architecture. In 

107 For the text of Ruhi see Victor L. Menage, ‘Edirne’ li Ruhi’ye Atfedilen Osmanli Tarihi’, 
in Ord. Prof ismail Uzunqargih’ya Armagan (Ankara, 1976), pp. 328-39. For the historian 
himself see J. H. Mordtmann, ‘Ruhi Edirnewi’, Mitteilungen zur osmanische Geschichte 
2 (1923-4), 129-36; and Hedda Reindl, Manner um Bayezid (Berlin, 1983), pp. 7-15. For 
the link between Manisa and Edirne see Robert Anhegger, ‘Beitrage zur osmanishen 
Baugeschichte II, 1, Die 0 £ §erefeli Cami in Edirne und die Ulu Cami in Manisa’, 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen 8 (1958), 40-5. 

108 Dijkema, Inscriptions, pp. 25-6. Edirne Museum: 841 (1440/ 1). 
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contrast to the Beylerbey Hamami and the Gazi Mihal Hamami, mentioned 
above, which are only slightly older, this hamam has large, domed, disrobing 
rooms, and departs from the Syrian plan of the aforementioned hamams. The 
male disrobing room is surmounted by a huge dome of almost 16 metres in 
diameter, which sits on an elaborate stalactite filling in each of the four corners. 
Through a tepidarium of six compartments one enters the bath room proper, 
which shows the classical four-eyvan scheme, with four domed cells in the 
remaining corners. All vaulting is highly elaborate, showing a profusion of 
muqarnas (stalactite vaults), fillings and geometrically designed vaults. In the 
tepidarium we even see a melon-shaped half-dome, the same elements as 
applied in the Beylerbey Camii from a decade earlier. 

In contrast to the male section, the section of the great Edirne hamam 
reserved for women is but modest. Here the dome of the disrobing room, 
9.70 metres in diameter, sits on Turkish triangles. The tepidarium is very 
small and the bath room proper shows a reduced version of the four-eyvan 
scheme, with two eyvans only and with only two cells, flanking each other, 
without eyvan between them. The great bath, which without exaggeration 
might be called a ‘cathedral of hygiene’, is not dated by inscription but must 
be placed around 1435-40, when Murad was actively promoting Edirne into a 
truly Islamic capital. The hamam occupies an area of58 by 28 metres. According 
to the annual accounts of 896 / 1491 published by Barkan it was the largest source 
of income for the dariilhadis (religious school) of Murad II in Edirne. 109 Another 
building in this series is the exquisite hamam built in the depression between 
the Muradiye Cami of Edirne and the famous Selimiye and popularly known 
as Yeniferi Hamami. Compared with those mentioned above it is small. Its 
importance lies in the high-quality decoration of the vaults and dome, with 
spiral, star and half-melon domes, sitting on elaborate muqarnas work in cut 
plaster. This single hamam served as a source of revenue for the kiilliye (mosque 
complex) of Murad II in Cisr-i Ergene (Uzunkoprii), as is mentioned in the 
annual accounts of 896/ 1491. 110 



109 For a detailed plan of the hamam see Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimansinde, n, p. 472, which, 
however, omits the double water container and the heating room. A different plan 
is given by Sabih Erken, ‘Edirne Hamamlari’, Vakiflar Dergisi 10 (1973), 403-19, plan 
3. See also ilter Biiyiikdigan, ‘Tahtakale Hamam, Edirne, Turkey’, in Secular Medieval 
Architecture in the Balkans ljoo-iyoo and its Preservation, ed. SI. Curcic and E. Hadji- 
tryphonos (Thessalonike, 1997), pp. 330-1. For the 1491 accounts see Barkan, ‘Bazi 
imaret Tesislerinin’, p. 314. 

no Barkan, ‘Bazi Imaret Tesislerinin’, no. 7, p. 326. For an excellent plan, photographs 
and detailed drawings of the vaults (but no identification of the founder) see Dogan 
Kuban, ‘ikinci Murat £agi Hamamlari Mukarnas Bezemeleri Uzerine Nodar’, in Ord. 
Prof. Ismail Hakki Uzunqarqih’ya Armagan (Ankara, 1988), p. 455, appendix. 
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In the 1430s important work was also carried out under Murad II in the larger 
provincial centres, such as Uskiip (Skopje) and Filibe (Plovdiv). The bridge and 
Great Mosque of the sultan himself have already been mentioned. Uskiip was 
situated in a dominant location at the intersection of six important roads from 
all corners of the Balkans. It was therefore chosen as the base for the operation 
against Serbia and Albania, which had not yet been entirely subdued. Uskiip 
had been taken in 1392, during the aftermath of the battle of Kosovo, by the 
provincial commander Pa§a Yigit. Pa§a Yigit was in charge of the western 
uc throughout Yildinm Bayezid’s reign (1389-1402) and subsequently under 
Emir Siileyman, Musa and Mehmed I, and is mentioned as such in the early 
Ottoman chronicles. He was succeeded by his son, or adopted son, Ishak, who 
is the founder of the noble family of Ishakovic, which dominated the town for 
almost a century, before being replaced by governors of devjirme origin. 

In 842/ 1438-9, Ishak Bey completed an extensive kiilliye in Uskiip, of which 
the most important parts still survive today. They are situated outside the 
narrow boundaries of the old Byzantino-Serbian capital, half a mile to the 
north of it, on the road to the plain of Kosovo and further north to Bosnia. 
Originally the foundation of Ishak Bey consisted of a zaviye-mosque, a medrese, 
a tiirbe, a kitchen building and a hamam, grouped together, and a second 
group consisting of a six-domed bedestan with a large han opposite. Both the 
latter buildings constituted the core of the Uskiip (Jar§i district. Of the first 
mentioned group, the medrese, the kitchen building and the hamam, all three of 
which are mentioned in the foundation charter, have disappeared. The hamam 
was still standing in 1925 when Glisa Elezovic published the first detailed study 
about the Ottoman monuments of Skopje. The main building, known as Alaca 
imaret, and the tiirbe are still standing. The main building is dated by its original 
Bauinschrift to 842/ 1438-9 and is called a 'noble imaret’. 

In 1519 the imaret was changed considerably by removing the lateral walls 
which separated the central hall from the side rooms. This change can still be 
seen by the trained eye. The new arches, made to support the superstructure, 
are crooked and awkward improvisations. The transformation from imaret 
into mosque proper is documented by an inscription from 1519 placed above a 
door in the left flank, made from an old window. It states that the old building 
was ‘enlarged’ into a ‘great mosque’ (cami-i kebir) on order of Hasan Bey, a 
grandson of the founder in the month of Receb of 925 /July 1519. It is one of the 
rare documents pinning down the date of the transformation of an original, 
and early, zavvye-mosque. 

The han and the bedestan of Ishak Bey are undated but must be from the 
same years as the imaret. Both are mentioned in the vakfiye, which is dated 
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Zilkade 848 /February 1445. The han, locally known as Suli An (Sulu Han), is 
the oldest of its kind in the Balkans to have come down to us largely intact. 
It shows the usual rectangular cloistered courtyard with two stories of barrel- 
vaulted cells. Those on the upper floor disappeared in earthquakes and fires 
and were reconstructed in their nineteenth-century form. The lower part is 
largely authentic. The court is flanked on its short side by a vast hall with flat 
crossvaults on four massive square pillars. It functioned as the stables for the 
animals in winter time. Along the facade on the main shopping street of the 
gar§ 1 (market) was a row of twenty shops fixed to the han proper. They have 
now completely lost their original shape and were not reconstructed as they 
had been. 

On the opposite side of the main shopping street stood Ishak Bey’s covered 
market hall, the bedestan, which had, according to the vakfiye, twenty-four 
shops on its four sides. The main hall must have been covered by six domes 
on two heavy square pillars but they have been destroyed long ago. Inside the 
still-standing four walls, new wooden shops were built during a renovation in 
1906.™ 

In the fateful year of 1444, when a huge crusader army was laying waste 
Danubian Bulgaria and advancing on Varna on the Black Sea, the beylerbey of 
Rumeli, §ihabuddin Pa§a, also known as Kula §ahin Pa§a, was completing a 
vast kiilliye in his residence, Filibe (Plovdiv). The complex was loosely spaced 
out over an area of more than a hectare at the southern end of the Merif 
bridge of his fourteenth-century predecessor Lala §ahin Pa§a, straddling the 
main axis of the Ottoman city. This ran from the Cumaya Cami of Murad II at 
the foot of the ruins of the Byzantino-Bulgarian hilltop town in the south, to 
the bridgehead in the north. The new compound and the mosque of Sultan 
Murad were the two foci around which Ottoman Filibe would develop. The 
complex consisted of a zavvye-mosque, a large han at the bridgehead, a large 
and very monumental hamam across the road, the mausoleum of the founder, a 
kitchen block, a mektep (school) and, between the zavvye-mosque and the river, 
a large, U-shaped medrese with twelve student cells. The building inscription 
gives 848/1444 as the year of its completion. Five of the seven buildings of this 
group survived into the early twentieth century. They are indicated on the 
detailed 1891 map of Plovdiv byj. H. Schnitter. The hamam, which was so big 



hi Fundamental for this group of buildings are Glisa Elezovic, ‘Turski Spomenici u Skop- 
lju\ Glasnik Skopskog Naucnog Drusva i (1925), 136-76 for the buildings, and Turski 
Spomenici, vol. I (Belgrade, 1952), for the vakfiye. See also Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimdrisinde, 
11, pp. 557-63 with good plans and photographs and transcription of the inscriptions. 
The statement that the han no longer exists is based on insufficient observation. 
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that it could house the local parliament of eastern Rumeli, was demolished 
in 1931. The medrese is known from some good photographs preserved in 
the German Archaeological Institute in Istanbul, which also has photographs 
of the hamam before, and in the course of, being demolished. Today only the 
zavvye-mosque and the mausoleum of the founder are preserved, both restored 
by the Bulgarian Institute for Monuments of Culture and in an excellent state. 

The socio-economic and religious-educative compound was financed from 
the tax revenue of a vast property, including many houses and shops in Edirne 
and Malkara, five Turkish villages near Malkara and the very large and rich 
villages of Kuklen, Vodno, Mavrovo and Novo Selo, south of Filibe itself, as 
well as two big rice plantations of which the irrigation canals had been dug 
on the initiative of the founder. In 1528 this property near Filibe yielded on 
its own, according to the vakif section of the tahrir register, a total of 179,897 
akqe. 112 The villages mentioned above were highly privileged. Kuklen and 
Vodno also contained Orthodox Christian monasteries which, especially in 
later centuries, developed into important centres of Bulgarian Christian cul- 
ture . 113 The so-called Imaret Camii of Filibe is one of the largest of its kind in 
the Balkans outside Edirne. It is composed of eleven domed or vaulted units. 
The heart of the building is a central, dome space of almost nine metres in 
diameter, lit by an oculus in the centre of the dome, covered by a turret. This 
central hall is flanked by two domed rooms of six metres in diameter each. 
The mihrab is placed in a domed room in the rear, which opens towards the 
main hall. Most of the domes rest on intricate belts of Turkish triangles and 
pendentive-like fillings of very rich muqarnas cut in plaster on a background of 
geometric brickwork. Curious, and for long not understood, are two barrel- 
vaulted corridors between the lateral rooms and the monumental portico, 
which runs in front of the building. They have, apparently, no function at 



112 BOA, TT 370, f. IOI. 

113 For short descriptions and good photographs of these, and other monasteries in the 
country see Georgi Cavrakov and Konstantin Tancev, Balgarski Manastiri (Sofia, 1978), 
pp. 331-41. The story about the destruction of the monastery in the course of the forced 
mass conversion of the Christians of the Rhodope district in the 1660s given in this 
work is part of the nineteenth-century Bulgarian nationalist mythology. The story 
was widely disseminated during the communist period. The Ottoman tahrir defiers 
from 1516, 1529, 1569, 1595 and 1712 clearly show that Islamisation did take place but 
was a process stretching over more than two centuries. After the fall of communism 
the monastery of Gorno Vodno was transformed into a luxury brothel. For details 
on the real story of the conversion of the Rhodopes see M. Kiel, ‘Istorijata na “nasil- 
stveno masovo pomjusjulmancvane” na Rodopskite Hristijani i njakoi izvori, svirzani 
s nego. Osmanskite registri na naselieto i danacnoto oblagane ot XVI-XVII v.: Krajat 
na Mitologijata?’, in Mjusjulmanskata Kultura po Balgarskite Zemi, ed. Rositsa Gradeva 
and Svetlana Ivanova (Sofia, 1998), pp. 56-126 (with facsimiles of the most important 
Ottoman sources). 
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all. The portico consists of five domed and vaulted units resting on six mas- 
sive masonry piers. The minaret, which can be reached through the narrow 
lateral corridor on the right, has a shaft in the form of a twisted spiral. The 
entire building is made of carefully executed cloisonne. The fronton above 
the central unit of the portico has a ceramo-plastique decoration of geometric 
brickwork. 

In the Bauinschrift the building is called al-‘imaret al-‘aliye. The chronicler 
Ne§ri, who also mentions the construction, likewise calls it an imaret . 114 Locally 
the building is called Imaret Camii. In the 1960s and 1970s the building was 
carefully restored by the able architect Nikola Mushanov. When taking off the 
various coats of plaster on the inside of the building it was discovered that 
the two lateral rooms, which nowadays form the cross axis of the building, 
were originally closed off from the main central hall by solid walls. These 
had been removed at a much later stage, as the various coats of plaster indi- 
cated. It was also found that underneath the floor there was a much older, 
original floor, covered with marble and having a water pond in the middle. 
Thus the central room of the 'mosque’ had originally been something else. 
The prayer section proper had been restricted solely to the second dome sec- 
tion, which was originally reached by five steps in the middle. Niches to put 
one’s shoes in before mounting to the prayer section were also found, as were 
chimneys in the lateral rooms. The function of the curious lateral corridors 
then became clear. The right one partly gave access to the minaret, and to the 
lateral room, which had been nothing other than a guest room of the insti- 
tution. The corridor to the left had in fact been a separate, lateral entrance 
to the guest room, where one could enter without disturbing those assem- 
bled around the pond in the central hall. As had been the case with the Alaca 
Imaret of Ishak Bey in Uskiip the space for praying had been enlarged at the 
expense of the function of accommodating travelling dervishes and scholars 
and other distinguished guests. The change occurred in the third decade of 
the sixteenth century, when Sunni orthodoxy became dominant and early 
Ottoman institutions and brotherhoods like the ahi, who made offering hos- 
pitality to travellers their main task, slowly disappeared or fused with other 
organisations. 

It would be better to cease referring to the kind of building to which the 
Imaret Camii of Plovdiv, as well as the Alaca Imaret in Uskiip, the Mihaloglu 



114 ‘Kula§ahinFilibe’debir imaret vebirmedreseyapdi’: Ne§ri, Gihannumadiealtosmanische 
Chrortik des Mevlana Mehemmed Neschri, vol. I: Einleitung und Text des Cod. Menzel, ed. Fr. 
Taeschner (Leipzig, 1951), p. 230. 
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Imareti and the Muradiye in Edirne, or the Gazi Evrenos imaret in Giimiilcine, 
belong as zavvye-mosques. They were not a combination of various functions, 
not a zaviye to which a mosque had been attached in order to create a more 
monumental building at the centre of a kiilliye. The greater part of these build- 
ings were simply zaviye s for the ahi brotherhood and were transformed into 
mosques at a much later stage. Not for nothing is the head of the institution 
called Ahi in the foundation charters and notes in the vakif registers, such as 
those for Gumiilcine and in 1470 for the Isa Bey Imaret in Uskiip. 115 Only in a 
limited number of buildings of the same plan was this type used to accommo- 
date the Mevlevi brotherhood, as was explicitly the case in Edirne’s Muradiye, 
and also in the case of the Ye§il Imaret Camii/Yah§i Bey Camii in the west 
Anatolian city of Tire, from 1441, where the vakfiye calls it a zaviye and the 
traveller Evliya £elebi mentions that it had previously been a mevlevihane. 

The important archaeological findings in the Imaret Camii in Plovdiv have 
been left visible during the restoration of the building which, after the collapse 
of communism, again serves as a house of prayer. 

The tiirbe of the founder of this building complex, singularly important 
for Filibe, stands in the greatest contrast to the monumentality of the other 
buildings. It is but a simple, brick-built domed and lead-covered octagon of 
modest dimensions, situated to the right of the main building. It doubtlessly 
expresses the intentions of this old warlord, who played a decisive role in the 
fateful battle of Varna, and again during the conquest of Constantinople, to 
have his last resting place as simple as possible, as had also been the wish of 
his master of many years, Murad II. The mausoleum was also restored and is 
still held in veneration by the local Plovdiv Muslims . 116 

A grand building completed in the same year as the imaret of Plovdiv is the 
so-called Bey Hamami on the main central square of Thessalonike (Ottoman 
Selanik). Murad II had taken the city in 1430 and had converted the early 
Christian basilica of Achairopoietos into a mosque, later known as Eski Cami. 
In the early 1440s he started the construction of a huge double hamam in the 



115 The key to the vast literature on the ahi brotherhood is Ziya Kazici, ‘Ahilik’, TDViA 2 
pp. 540-3. See also ‘Akhi’ in Eh, 1, pp. 321-3 (Taeschner); £agatay, Bir Turk Kurumu olan 
Ahilik; Franz Taeschner, ‘Die biirgerliche Futuwwa. Das Achitum im seldchukischen 
und nachseldschukischen Anatolien’, in Franz Taeschner, Ziinfte und Bruderschaften im 
Islam (Miinchen, 1979), pp. 277-402; Mikail Bayram, Ahi Evren veAhi Te§kilatinin Kuruluju 
(Konya, 1991). 

11 6 For an early description see Gertruda Rudlov-Hille and Otto Rudlov, ‘Grad Plovdiv i 
negovite sgradi’, Izvestija na BalgarskijaArheologiceski Institut 8 (1934), 379-425, which also 
includes the Schnitter plan of 1891. For more detail see Ay verdi, Osmanli Mimdrisinde, 
11, pp. 479-85. For the important inscription see in detail Tatarli, ‘Turski kultovi sgradi 
i nadpisi v Bilgarija’, p. 593. 
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centre of town, about the largest of all Turkish hamams in the Balkans and 
exquisitely decorated with a profusion of stalactites. Remarkable is the large (15 
metres in diameter) octagonal, domed disrobing room of the male section. It 
is followed by a likewise octagonal tepidarium. The hot section proper shows 
the fully developed four-eyvan plan, with four separate cells (halve ts), one at 
each corner. The first one on the left side is covered by a muqarnas-dome with 
a profusion of stalactites. It must have been the room reserved for the sultan 
himself, as is hinted at by Evliya (Jielebi in 1668. 117 The female half of the bath 
is more modest. It has a square disrobing room, followed by an octagonal 
tepidarium. The hot section, sicaklik, is a tripartite rectangular vaulted space 
communicating with two halvet s of the same size as in the male half of the 
bath. 

A long inscription in Arabic, placed over the main entrance portal, men- 
tions Sultan Murad, son of Mehmed, son of Bayezid Han and his full title as 
Leader of the Muslims, and 'sultan al-guzat wa-Tmudjahidin’ as builder, and 
the month of Cemaziyelevvel of the year 848/September-October 1444 as the 
date of completion. In the 1970s the great monument was bought by the Greek 
Archaeological Service and has since been restored in a most exemplary 
manner, now serving as an exhibition room. 

A little north of it stood, until the end of the 1920s, a large and monumental 
han that also belonged to the foundations of Sultan Murad in this city. A long 
Arabic inscription gave the name of the ruler. In the nineteenth century, when 
the story of Ottoman architecture was unknown, the building was declared 
to be a Byzantine work. It was a vast rectangle around a cloistered courtyard 
with seven arches at the long sides and five at the short sides. On the ground 
floor it had thirty-three vaulted cells for the accommodation of travellers and 
on the first floor a corresponding number. At the rear, opposite the entrance, 
was a vast vaulted stable with twelve massive square piers carrying the vaults 
of the two-bay hall. This is the same solution as at the almost contemporary 
Sulu Han in Usktip, albeit much bigger. On three sides of the exterior the 
Bey Han had vaulted shops, nine on both short sides and eleven at the long 
front side. The great hamam was also called Bey Hamami, bey being the col- 
loquial title of the ruler in the period the buildings came into being. Both 
buildings served as a source of revenue for the upkeep of Murad’s 
church/ mosque in Thessalonike. The quality and especially the grand size of 
both works show the scale of investment to reconstruct Selanik as an Ottoman 



ii 7 'Ve padi§ahlar giriib «gusl edecekbir kasr-i ‘alisi var . . Evliya £elebi, Seyahat-namesi, 
viii, p. 160. 
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town . 118 To the extensive foundations of ishak Bey in Uskiip, §ihabuddin Pa§a 
in Filibe and Sultan Murad in Edirne and Selanik, all created in the 1430s and 
early 1440s, should be added four mosques and mescids, three zaviye s, two cara- 
vansarys, a hamam and two bridges, all of Gazi Turhan Bey, in various places 
in Thessaly, but none now extant (the vakjlye of these foundations was written 
in 1446), as well as the monumental domed mescid of §arabdar Hasan Bey in 
the castle of Vize from 1444 and the Ye§ilce Cami, also known as Imaret of 
Mezid Bey, in Edirne, which was finished two years earlier . 119 

This whole group of buildings marks the summit of a highly creative period, 
in which Ottoman architecture definitively found its own code of aesthetics. 
The ye ar 1444 ended with the ‘Varna crisis’ when the huge crusader army under 
King Wladislaw Jagiello and the redoubtable Janos Hunyadi put the whole 
of Ottoman northern Bulgaria to the torch before being finally annihilated. 
Another crisis took place in 1448 when the second battle of Kosovo finally 
removed the threat of invasion from the west. These years were not very 
productive for architecture. Only shortly before his death (1451) did Sultan 
Murad again show confidence in the future by starting a new palace on the 
banks of the Merif river outside Edirne. It was to be finished by his son and 
successor, Mehmed II, with whom a new period begins. 

The Ottoman architecture of the Balkans around 1450 shows that by then 
the land had been wholly integrated into Ottoman culture. The plans for the 
buildings and their whole conception came from north-western Anatolia as 
an imported art, but the masonry often shows local influences. 120 The vast 



118 For a plan and elevation of the building which has now disappeared see L. de Beylie, 
L’habitation byzantine (Grenoble and Paris, 1902), p. 71. In later local literature the opinion 
that the great and specifically Ottoman work was of Byzantine origin was repeated 
until recently See also the excellent new study by Paschalis Androudis, ‘Historical 
and Archaeological Evidence on the Great Karavan-Saray (Biiyiik Kervansarayi) of 
Thessaloniki’, Makedonika 35 (2005-6), 63-97. For the Bey Hamami see M. Kiel, ‘Notes 
on Some Turkish monuments in Thessaloniki’, Balkan Studies n (1970), pp. 123-48, 
reprinted and updated in Kiel, Studies. Good photographs and plans can also be found 
in Anna Zombou-Asimi, ‘Bey Hamam, Thessaloniki, Greece’, in Secular Architecture in 
the Balkans, ed. Slobodan Curcic and Evangelia Hadjitryphonos (Thessalonike, 1997), 
pp. 318-21. Anna Zombou was the leader of the restoration of the great hamam. See 
also Ay verdi, Osmanli Mimdrisinde, 11, pp. 536-7 (with the incorrect reading of the date 
as 840, failing to recognise the $aman (8) before the arba‘in). 

119 Both the two latter buildings have long been in an incredible state of decay. The zaviye- 
mosque of Mezid Bey was recently drastically ‘restored’, losing most of its original 
features. For this building see Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimdrisinde, 11, pp. 397-400, and Kuran, 
Mosque, pp. 126-8. For its vakif property see Gokbilgin, Pa§a Livasi, pp. 243-4. 

120 For local influences see Robert Ousterhout, ‘Ethnic Identity and Cultural Appropria- 
tion in Early Ottoman Architecture’, Muqarnas 12 (1995), 48-62. See also the excellent 
overview of Slobodan Curcic, ‘Architecture in the Age of Insecurity’, in Curcic and 
Hadjitryphonos (eds.), Secular Architecture in the Balkans, pp. 19-51. 
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expanses of the Balkans were a new land for Islam, where all the institutions 
it needed had to be imported since they did not exist in the local architectural 
repertoire (mosques, medrese s, hans, hamams, zaviyes, tiirbes and so on). It 
might be suggested that this factor greatly helped to push the development 
of Ottoman architecture forward and gave it more space for experimenting 
than in the more traditional Anatolia. By 1450 the south-eastern Balkans had 
become fully integrated in Ottoman culture, becoming a part of the Turkish 
world. The census and taxation registers of the early period make this clear 
for the ethnic and religious situation. The preserved monuments of Ottoman 
architecture make the intensity of this integration visible to us still today. 
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The formative period, C.1300-1370S 

The early Ottoman military organisation was apeculiar amalgam of Turkoman 
nomadic, Seljuk-Ilkhanid and Byzantine elements, but it was the nomadic 
tradition which predominated among the various constituent parts in the 
early period of the formation of the state. As in other Eurasian nomadic 
societies, it may well have been very difficult to distinguish between society and 
military among the Turkomans living in the Bithynian marches. All followers 
of the Ottomans capable of fighting could and did participate in raiding or 
in defence if need arose. The predatory raids were called akin in Turkish, 
and those taking part in them were akinci (later, as the Islamic character of 
the state strengthened, the term gazi, that is, warrior of the faith, came to 
be preferred ). 1 Yet, apart from the undifferentiated bands of warriors, we see 
from the outset a relatively small but well-organised and well-trained force 
which gathered around the ruler and rendered services to him in war and 
peace. 

This type of 'military retinue’ was not an Ottoman invention. It was a 
universal institution which had existed in the east and the west since time 
immemorial. In the empires of the Inner Asian Turks and Uighurs the retinue 
of the kagan (ruler) was called buyruk, while the Karahanids and the Mon- 
gols knew it under the names kolda$ and ndkor, respectively . 2 The same body 



1 Muharrem Ergin, Dede Korkut Kitabi, vol. I: Giri§ - Metin - Faksimile; vol. II: Indeks, Gramer 
(Ankara, 1958-63), 11, p. 8; Ahmedi, Ahmedi’s History of the Ottoman Dynasty’, tr. Kemal 
Silzy, Journal of Turkish Studies 16 (1992), 137, 147; cf. Pal Fodor, Ahmedi’s Dasitan as a Source 
of Early Ottoman History’, Acta OrientaliaAcademiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 38, 1-2 (1984), 
52-3; Doukas, Decline and Fall of Byzantium to the Ottoman Turks by Doukas, ed. and tr. 
Harry J. Magoulias (Detroit, 1975), pp. 133-4. According to Ruhi (Halil Erdogan Cengiz 
and Ya§ar Yiicel, 'Ruhi Tarihi’, Belgeler 14, 18 (1989-92), 376), Ertugrul was appointed 
akinci ba$ 1 by Sultan Alaeddin. 

2 Gy orgy Gyorfly, 'Die Rolle des buyruq in der alttiirkischen Gesellschaft’, Acta Orien- 
taliaAcademiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 11 (i960), 169-79; Mario Grignaschi, 'Les guerriers 
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of warriors appeared among various western and eastern European 'barbar- 
ian peoples, many of whom had founded their own states by the end of the 
first millennium (Celtic vassus, German Trost or Gesinde, Russian druzina and 
Scandinavian hird, for example). 3 The military retinue was a group of armed, 
mainly free men (the majority of them foreigners), who served on a volun- 
tary basis and were attached personally to the leader. They were his closest 
companions, friends and servants; they commanded the troops in wars, while 
a select group of them served as his bodyguard. Their livelihood was secured 
by their master, predominantly from the booty acquired during incursions 
and wars. The strength of these retinues ranged from a few dozen to 3,000 
men. When the founders of the new states began to transform their personal 
might into territorial power, they relied heavily on their military retinues, del- 
egating them to and settling them on the territories they controlled. In this 
Gefolgschaft- type of state, it is the military retinue to which the origins of the 
formal institutions of power can be traced back. 

The counterpart of this institution among the Oguz/Turkomans, the prede- 
cessors of the Ottomans, was known as yolda$ and y igit . 4 In addition, the chiefs 
and their most renowned companions willingly assumed the title alp or alp- 
eren (hero, brave man), an epithet of the distinguished nomadic adventurers- 
warriors from the time of the ancient Turks. 5 With the ascendancy of the 
Chinggisid states, there was a clear tendency to replace the term yolda$ by the 
word nokor/ ndker, its Mongolian equivalent. In view of this we can regard it as 



domestiques dans la feodalite turque’, in VI. Turk Tarih Kongresi Ankara 20-26 Ekim 1 961 . 
Kongreye Sunulan Bildiriler (Ankara, 1967), pp. 210-11; B. Y. Vladimirtsov, Mogollann igtimai 
Tegkilati. Mogol Gogebe Feodalizmi, trans. Abdiilkadir inan (Ankara, 1944), pp. 133-46. 

3 Walter Schlesinger, ‘Herrschaft und Gefolgschaft in der germanisch-deutschen Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte’ , Historische Zeitschrift 176, 2 (1953), 225-75; Reinhard Wenskus, Stammes- 
bildung und Verfassung. Das Werden der friihmittelalterlichen gentes (Cologne and Graz, 
1961), pp. 346-74; Otto Hotsch, Adel und Lehnwesen in RuBland und Polen und ihr 
Verhaltnis zur deutschen Entwicklung’, Historische Zeitschrift 108 (1912), 542-70; Frantisek 
Graus, ‘Die Entstehung der mittelalterlichen Staates in Mitteleuropa’, Historica 10 (1965), 
38-53; Eric Hoffmann, ‘Knut der Heilige und die Wende der danische Geschichte im 11. 
Jahrhundert’, Historische Zeitschrift 218 (1974), 531, 550-3. 

4 Faruk Sumer, Oguzlar (Tiirkmenler), Tarihleri - Boy Tejkilati - Destanlan (Ankara, 1972), 
pp. 402-3; cf. Ergin, Dede Korkut Kitabi, 11, pp. 338-9; Ya§ar Yiicel, Kadi Burhaneddin Ahmed 
ve Devleti (1344-1398) (Ankara, 1970), p. 69; §inasi Tekin, ‘XIV. Yiizyilda Yazilmi§ Gazi- 
lik Tarikasi “Gaziligin Yollan” Adli Bir Eski Anadolu Tiirk^esi Metni ve Gaza/Cihad 
Kavramlan Hakkmda’, Journal of Turkish Studies 13 (1989), 141 n. 9; Enveri, Le Destan 
d’Umur Pacha (Dusturndme-i Enveri), ed. Irene Melikoff-Sayar (Paris, 1954), pp. 76, 78. 

5 M. Fuad Kopriilii, ‘Alp’, in islam Ansiklopedisi [hereafter IA], vol. I (Istanbul, 1941), pp. 379- 
84; M. Fuad Kopriilii, Osmanli Imparatorlugunun Kurulugu, 2nd edn (Ankara, 1972), pp. 146- 
53; §inasi Tekin, ‘Turk Diinyasmda Gaza ve Cihad Kavramlan Uzerine Dii§iinceler. II. 
Gazi Teriminin Anadolu ile Akdeniz Bolgesinde itibanm Yeniden Kazanmasi’, Tarih ve 
Toplum 19, no (1993), 77-8. 
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natural that the early followers of Ertugrul and Osman are repeatedly referred 
to by such terms in the earliest Ottoman chronicles. 6 

Osman’s entourage seems to have been heterogeneous, consisting of Turks 
(his closest, permanent followers and warriors from neighbouring lands who 
fought on a temporary basis), Byzantines, Catalans and-in small but increasing 
number - slaves. 7 His retinue may have numbered a few hundred men at 
most. His allies and semi-independent companions also had their own retinues 
and sometimes acted on their own account. Apparently, they formed several 
smaller 'marches’ within the larger Bithynian frontier. 8 When they engaged in 
large-scale military adventures or faced enemy attacks, they joined their forces 
including the tribal warriors. This happened in 1301-2 at Bapheus and in 1329 
at Pelekanon when possibly the entire force which could be mobilised from 
the Ottoman territory fought against the Byzantines. 

At that time the Ottoman army consisted largely of mounted warriors 
with some supplementary infantry. The poet A§ik Pa§a, who clearly regarded 
details of a warrior’s weapons as important, portrayed the alp of his time 
in his Garibname (1330) as a soldier having a good horse, carrying a keen- 
edged sword (kilig), bow (yay), arrows (ole) and lance (sungii), and bearing 
an impenetrable and awe-inspiring coat of mail (ton ). 9 As the conduct of the 
two battles mentioned above clearly shows, early Ottoman warfare was based 
largely on the ancient steppe tradition. Its principal elements included the 
avoidance of close combat, placing the mobile mounted troops in ambush, the 
feigned retreat with incessant shooting in order to disrupt the enemy’s battle 
array, and repeated sudden attacks until the enemy became totally confused 
and fled. 10 The greatest challenge was the conquest of the Byzantine fortresses 



6 A§ikpa§azade, Tevarih-i Al-i Osman, in Osmanli Tarihleri, vol. I, ed. N. Cift^ioglu, 
(Istanbul, 1949), pp. 107, 112 ( nokor ), pp. 98, 100, 105-6, 108 (yolda$ ); Mehmed Ne§ri, 
Kitab-i Cihan-niima, ed. Faik Re§it Unat and Mehmed A. Koymen, 2 vols. (Ankara, 1949, 
1957 )* h PP- 120-1, 146-7; cf. Halil Inalcik, ‘Osmanli Tarihine Toplu Bir Baki§’, in Osmanli, 
vol. I, ed. Giiler Eren, Kemal £i^ek and Cem Oguz (Ankara, 1999), pp. 51-5. At the same 
time both alp and yolda§ had a religious-mystical connotation meaning spiritual devo- 
tion (‘companionship’) to God and Sufi leaders; cf. Mine Mengi, ‘Garib-namede Alplik 
Gelenegiyle ilgili Bilgiler’, Belleten 48, 191-2 (1984-5), 488-95; Elvan £elebi, Mendkibu’l- 
Kudsiyye Fi Menasibi’l-Unsiyye (Baba ilyas-i Horasani ve Siilalesinin Menkabevi Tarihi), ed. 
ismail E. Eriinsal and A. Ya§ar Ocak (Ankara, 1995), for example, pp. 25/285, 58/653, 
59/658, 82/936, 156/1822. 

7 Cemal Kafadar, Between Two Worlds: the Construction of the Ottoman State (Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London, 1995), pp. 122-38; Heath W Lowry, The Nature of the Early Ottoman 
State (Albany, 2003), pp. 55-94, 114-43. 

8 A§ikpa§azade, Tevarih, pp. 99-100, 109; Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihan-niima, 1, pp. 128-9. 

9 Mengi, ‘Garib-namede’, 483-7. 

10 Johannes Kantakouzenos, Geschichte, ed. Georgios Fatouros and Tilman Krischer, 2 
vols. (Stuttgart, 1986), 11, pp. 21-35; cf. N. Jorga, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches nach 
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and fortified towns. In the earlier phase the Ottomans blockaded a town or 
fortress for years or even decades, setting up stockades and watch towers, and 
occupying and, when necessary, devastating the surrounding countryside. 11 

It was during these prolonged blockades that villages or other sources of 
income began to be granted in order to provide for the subsistence of the 
retainers who were constantly under arms. 12 These assignments, which were 
allocated for the 'nourishing' or ‘feeding’ of the warriors in the strict sense, 
were called timars, a Persian term meaning care, forethought or solicitude, 
and the holder was called a timar eri. In this period the timar was an undiffer- 
entiated, general form of remuneration given to the grantee to enable him 
to make a living. This early stage is reflected in the fifteenth-century written 
sources where the concept of timar- holding is most often designated by the 
term ‘to eat a timar’ ( timar yemek ). 13 It is worth noting that the armed ret- 
inue was similarly called ‘fed’, ‘nourished men’ ( threptos anthropos) among the 
Danubian Bulgars, and in the Kievan Rus state the princely retainers, who 
were nominated governors, were assigned portions of princely revenues for 
‘nourishment’ (kormlenye) . H Indications of the fact that the first tiwar-holders 
were chosen from among the members of the leaders’ retinues can also be 
detected in the fifteenth-century timar registers. A grant was most often made 
on the basis of what was referred to as yolda^lik which alluded to participation 
in a campaign and the display of bravery, although originally - as was seen 
above - it only denoted companionship and the performing of (excellent) 
service as a retainer of a military leader. 15 

The origins of the timar system are still being disputed. Some scholars 
argue that it derives from the Seljuk ikta, others from the Byzantine pronoia . 16 



den Quellen dargstellt. Erster Band (bis 1451), vol. I (Gotha, 1908), pp. 165-7; Rudi Paul 
Lindner, Nomads and Ottomans in Medieval Anatolia (Bloomington, 1983), pp. 25-6, 30-2. 

11 Colin Imber, The Ottoman Empire, 1300-1 630: the Structure of Power (Handmills and New 
York, 2002), pp. 254-5. 

12 A§ikpa§azade, Tevarih, p. 105; Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihan-niima, 1, pp. 122-3, 158-9. There is 
documentary evidence showing that this practice existed as early as under Orhan; see 
Nicoara Beldiceanu, Le timar dans Vetat ottoman ( debut XlVe-debutXVIe siecle) (Wiesbaden, 
1980), p. 25. 

13 Cf. e.g. Halil inalcik (ed.), Hicri 833 Tarihli Suret-i Defter-i Sancak-i Arvanid (Ankara, 1987), 
passim. 

14 V Besevliev, Die protobulgarischen Inschrijten (Berlin, 1963), pp. 282-3; Igor Iakovlevich 
Froianov, Kiievskaia Rus. Ocherki socialno-politicheskoi istorii (Leningrad, 1980), pp. 88-9; 
Uwe Holbach, Der russische Fiirstenhof vor 1 6. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1985), p. 100. 

15 The notion of yoldajlik is first attested to in a document of 1391; Lowry, The Nature, p. 62. 
In the early timar registers its synonyms are erlik and frmedlik. 

1 6 Gyula Kaldy-Nagy, ‘The First Centuries of the Ottoman Military Organization’, Acta 
Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 31, 2 (1977), 147; Mark C. Bartusis, The Late 
Byzantine Army: Arms and Society, 1204-1433 (Philadelphia, 1992), pp. 184-5; Imber, The 
Structure of Power, pp. 194-6. 
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Whichever might prove true, the first timars were apparently hereditary, as 
were the appanages and estates ( miilk , vakif) assigned to family members, allies 
and military commanders. 17 The principle and practice of heritability were not 
alien either to ikta of the Mongolian period, or to pronoia of the Palaeologan 
era. 18 The size of the timars must have varied widely for, if credence can be 
given to the later chroniclers, prominent leaders could obtain entire former 
principalities as timars . 19 

The ruler and the major figures in the state had continuously to make up 
for their lost retainers who had settled on their timars. At the same time, 
the protracted sieges of Byzantine cities called for the creation of an efficient 
infantry. This dual challenge was met by Orhan, probably around 1330, when 
he set up an army of foot soldiers called yaya (literally ‘footman, infantry’) 
recruited from the people in his own territory. Owing to the lack of con- 
temporary sources, we have to fall back on fifteenth-sixteenth-century tradi- 
tion concerning these troops. The earliest material maintains that the yayas 
were the ruler’s own private (has) soldiers or armed escorts who replaced the 
yoldage s and wore white caps ( ak bork ) to differentiate them from the retain- 
ers of other lords and the tribal warriors who all wore red caps. 20 Although 
another, later, stratum of the tradition claims that the yayas were recruited 
from among the tax-paying peasants ( reaya ), who served on a voluntary basis 
in return for exemption from various taxes and were given minimal pay (one 
or two akge a day) during warfare, it is almost certain that this scheme reflects 
the realities of the fifteenth century projected with some distortions into 
the past. 21 At any rate, the transformation must have been rapid and radical 
because the geographer al-‘Umari - undoubtedly exaggerating - reported in 
around 1331 that Orhan had 25,000 or 40,000 mounted troops and innumerable 
infantry. 22 



1 7 Cf. A§ikpa§azade, Tevarih, p. 104. 

18 Alessio Bombaci, ‘The Army of the Saljuqs of Rum’, Annali Istituto Oriente di Napoli 38, 
28 (1978), 365; Bartusis, The Late Byzantine Army, pp. 179-82. 

19 Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihan-niima, 1, pp. 166-7; Feridun M. Emecen, Ilk OsmanlilarveBatiAnadolu 
Beylikler Diinyasi (Istanbul, 2003), p. 94. 

20 Oru£, Die friihosmanischen Jahrbiicher des Urudsch, ed. Franz Babinger (Hanover, 1925), 
pp. 15-16, 89-90; A§ikpa§azade, Tevarih, pp. 117-18; Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihan-niima, 1, pp. 152-7. 

21 Kemal Pa§a-oglu §emsiiddin Ahmed ibn-i Kemal, Tevarih-iAl-i Osman, vol. 11. Defter, ed. 
§erafettin Turan (Ankara, 1983), pp. 49-51; Saadeddin, Tdcu’t-tevarih, vol. I. (Istanbul, 
1279/1862-3), p. 40; cf. Muzaffer Ankan, ‘Yaya ve Miisellemlerde Toprak Tasarrufu’, in 
Atatiirk Konferanslan vm. 1 9J5-1 976 (Ankara, 1983), pp. 179-80; Halime Dogru, Osmanli 
imparatorlugu ’nda Yaya-Miisellem-Tayci Teskilati (XV. veXVI. Yiizyilda Sultanonii Sancagi) 
(Istanbul, 1990), pp. 10-11. 

22 Al-‘Umari, Al-‘Umari’s Bericht iiber Anatolien in seinem WerkeMasalik al-absarftmamalik al- 
amsar, vol. I: Text, ed. Franz Taeschner (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 21, 41; cf. Ibn Battuta, Voyages 
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Although there are hardly any reliable data available for the first half of 
the fourteenth century, a comparison between the thirteenth-century Seljuk 
and fifteenth-century Ottoman organisations suggests that the early Ottoman 
military administration and territorial division followed the Seljuk model. 
One of the key figures of the Seljuk military organisation during the Mon- 
gol domination was the suba^i (its Arabic and Persian synonyms being zaim , 
$ihna, ser-le$ker, server), who was consistently also called bey ( amir in Arabic), 
the office he filled being called zeamet, emaret, serveri or ser-le^keri. The suba^i 
bey or zaim governed a territorial unit called a vilayet, or a larger city, and 
was the commander (zaimii’l-ciiyuj) of the ifcta-holder cavalry ( sipahi ) and the 
fortress garrisons ( mustahfiz ) under his authority. 23 Comparing the informa- 
tion provided by a document of 1348 with data concerning suba§i s in official 
registers from the first half of the fifteenth century and the early chronicles, 
we find that the Ottoman territorial division was the immediate successor to 
the Seljuk system. 24 Suba^i beys ( zaimii’l-ciiyuj ) remunerated by large timars 
were appointed to lead the vilayets or other territorial units of similar size (il). 
It was their duty to command the timar eri cavalry (also called sipahis after 
the Persian model) in military operations, while they also played a role in civil 
administration. Suleyman, son of Orhan, who appeared without any title in 



d’Ibn Batoutah, vol. II: Texte, ed. and tr. C. Defremery and R. Sanguinetti (Paris, 1877), 
pp. 321-2: £ Ce sultan est le plus puissant des rois Turkomans, le plus riche en tresors, en 
villes et en soldats.’ 

23 Osman Turan, Tiirkiye Selguklulan Hakkinda Resmi Vesikalar. Metin, Terciime, Aragtir malar 
(Ankara, 1988), documents nos. 4-11, 16-17, 20-1; cf. Claude Cahen, La Turquie pre- 
ottomane (Istanbul and Paris, 1988), pp. 197-201. The institution continued in the Aydin 
beylik too: Eflaki, Les saints des derviches tourneurs, ed. and tr. Cl. Huart, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1918), 11, pp. 391-2; cf. Himmet Akin, Aydinogullan Tarihi Hakkinda BirAragtirma (Ankara, 
1968), pp. 15, 30; Enveri, Le Destdn d'Umur Pacha, pp. 50, 64, 116. For the traces ofits survival 
in the state of Kadi Burhaneddin, see Yiicel, Kadi Burhaneddin Ahmed, pp. 44, 65-6, 102. 

24 The document has been published several times (cf. the references in I. Beldiceanu- 
Steinherr, Recherches sur les actes du regnes des sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I (Munich, 
1967), p. 106), e.g. by Glisa Elezovic, Turski spomenici, vol. I, Parts 1-2 (Belgrade, 1940- 
52), part 1, pp. mo-12, part 2, pp. 218-20; the timar registers used are: inalcik, Hicri 855 
Tarihli, passim and p. xxm; Hazim Sabanovic, Krajiste Isa-bega Ishakovica. Zbirni katastarski 
popis iz 1455. godine (Sarajevo, 1964); Nikolai Todorov and Boris Nedkov, Fontes Turcici 
Historiae Bulgaricae, series XV-XVI, vol. XIII/II (Sofia, 1966), pp. 11-41, 119-231; Hamid 
Hadzibegic, Adem Handzic and Esref Kovacevic, Oblast Brankovica. Opsirni katarski 
popis is 1455 godine, 2 vols. (Sarajevo, 1972); Dusanka Bojanic-Lukac, Vidin i vidinskijat 
sandzakprez 15-16 vek (Sofia, 1975), facs. pp. i-m; Melek Delilba§i and Muzaffer Ankan, 
Hicri 859 Tarihli Suret-i Defter-i Sancak-i Tirhala, 2 vols. (Ankara, 2001); from among the 
narrative sources see particularly Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihan-niima, 1, pp. 224-7, 2.42-3, 262-3, 
276-7; for some further occurrences of the term in early documents: Lowry, The Nature, 
pp. 88-9 (1365-85); N. Beldiceanu, Le timar, pp. 26 (1397-8); Paul Wittek, £ Zu einigen 
ffuhosmanischen Urkunden (I-VII)’, Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 54 
(1958), 240 (1412) and 55 (1959), 125-6, 129 (1402: gihne). 
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a document of 1324 as a witness, 25 was described as zaimii’l-cuyu § ve’l-asakir 
and had also gained the title of pa§a in the source of 1348 cited above. All 
this appears to confirm that later chroniclers mirrored the reality of the age 
faithfully, ascribing the titles bey, suba$i and pa§a repeatedly to the noted yaya 
commanders and marcher lords (for instance, Evrenos) of the second half of 
the fourteenth century. 26 

During the second third of the century, however, a new military- 
administrative unit was taking shape as a new organisational level above the 
vilayets or suba§ titles: the sancak (district or sub-province). Originally, the word 
meant flag or banner, and it designated an army unit or company without 
territorial connotation. Some scholars argue that the prototype of the territo- 
rial sancak is to be found in Orhan’s grant of Bursa and its vicinity to his son 
Murad as 'the ruler’s district’ (bey sancagi) after the capture of Iznik (1331). 27 
Two factors may have played important roles in the subsequent multiplica- 
tion of sancak s. First, there was a dynastic drive to curb the suba§i s with local, 
familial or tribal bonds by means of new military leaders more strongly depen- 
dent on the rulers. Second, probably as a result of military considerations and 
for reasons of consolidation, there was a tendency to incorporate the newly 
conquered Turkoman principalities into the Ottoman system by keeping their 
original boundaries, and the larger sancak must have been better suited to this 
purpose. 28 



The rise of the classical Ottoman army, 1370S-1453 

In the second half of the century, especially in the 1360S-70S, the Ottoman 
military underwent fundamental changes. These, and the following, decades 
witnessed the emergence and consolidation of the troops and structures that 
determined Ottoman warfare until the middle or end of the sixteenth century, 
and in some regards even much longer. In short, this was when the classi- 
cal Ottoman war organisation emerged. We will discuss each of the main 
components in turn. 



25 Lowry, The Nature, p. 76. 

26 Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihan-niima, i, pp. 246-7, 256-7, 262-3; Tunca Kortantamer, Leben und 
Weltbild des altosmanischen Dichters Ahmediunter besondererBeriicksichtigungsein.es Diwans 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1973), pp. 141-2; cf. Inalcik, Hicri 835 Tarihli, p. xxiv. 

27 Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihan-niima, 1, pp. 162-3; Kemal Pa§a-oglu, Tevarih-i Al-i Osman, 11, pp. 48; 
Emecen, ilk Osmanlilar, p. 93. 

28 Emecen, ilk Osmanlilar, pp. 95-9. 
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The timar -holding sipahis 

By the last two decades of the fourteenth century, the timar- holding sipahi 
had become the backbone of the provincial army and of the whole Ottoman 
military organisation. The sipahi (also referred to as timar eri, timar-hor, ehl-i 
timar, siivari) was first and foremost a mounted soldier who had to perform 
military service in exchange for his prebend granted by the state (the grant was 
valid as long as he met his obligations). The timariots constituted the largest 
single unit among the various central and provincial troops. This was also due 
to the fact that the officers of other troops, of the peasant militias, auxiliary and 
paramilitary troops, as well as a considerable portion of the court mercenaries 
and garrison troops, were also incorporated into the timar system. There were 
many civil office-holders, too, who received timars in lieu of salary and many of 
them were also obligated to go to war, in the same way as the sipahis proper. 29 

By the fifteenth century, therefore, the timar- holders were recruited from 
the most heterogeneous sources of manpower. In the first half of the century 
there was still a significant, but continuously decreasing number of old retainers 
described in the sources as ‘ancient' ( kadimi ) or ‘of sipahi origin' ( sipahi asilli) 
among the timar-holders. 30 They inherited the service and often the estate, or 
a part of it, over generations; sometimes even women or underage children 
were entitled to the estate provided that there was a relative who took care 
of them and someone who carried arms for them. The Muslim sipahis of the 
conquered Anatolian principalities and the Christians of Byzantine-Slav origin 
also belonged to this category; they had entered into Ottoman service in order 
to keep at least parts of their privileges and old ikta, pronoia or ba§tina estates. 
The importance of the latter is evidenced by the following figures: 18 per cent 
of all timars in Arvanid (Albania) in 1431-2 and 17 per cent of the timars in 
the district of Tirhala in Greece in 1454-5 were in the possession of Christian 
sipahis . 31 

The central power had long been determined to increase the timar- holders’ 
dependency and to complement or replace them with elements more closely 
tied to it. The first aim was ensured by the method of mass deportation: 

29 Vera P. Mutafchieva, Agrarian Relations in the Ottoman Empire in the ly th and 1 6th Centuries 
(Boulder, 1988), pp. 1-60; N. Beldiceanu, Le timar, pp. 38-46. 

30 On the term kadimi, see Nicoara Beldiceanu and P. S. Nasturel, ‘La Thessalie entre 
1454/55 et 1506’, Byzantion 53, 1 (1983), no-n. 

31 Halil inalcik, ‘1431 Tarihli Timar Defterine Gore Fatih Devrinden Once Timar Sistemi’, 
in IV. Turk Tarih Kongresi Ankara, 1948 (Ankara, 1952), p. 137; Delilba§i and Ankan, Hicri 
8y 9 Tarihli, p. xli; for a general survey of the subject, see Halil inalcik, Fatih Devri Uzerinde 
Tetkikler ve Vesikalar, vol. I (Ankara, 1987), pp. 137-84; Halil inalcik, ‘Ottoman Methods 
of Conquest’, Studia Islamica 2 (1954), 104-29. 
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Anatolian timar- holders were transferred to Rumeli and those from Rumeli 
sent to Anatolia in order to detach them from their native environments. 32 Able- 
bodied peasants and other volunteers who had shown bravery had also had 
access for some time to timar-estates. However, the most important means for 
the centralisation of the timar system was to grant the estates of 'ancient' and 
other traditional sipahi s to soldiers of slave origin who came from the sultan’s 
household and acted as local agents of the ruler. This constantly expanding 
group of timar-holders was called gulam-i mir (in Turkish bey kulu), since the 
rulers had most frequently been referred to by the title mir or bey until the 
early fifteenth century. 33 In the frontier districts with special status (see below), 
the marcher lords in the main recruited new timar- holders from among their 
followers of slave origin or status (gulam, noker, hizmetkar). As a result, the 
sipahi s’ position as a status-group (also manifest in the treatment of the sons of 
sipahi s as a separate legal category) gradually vanished, and the timar became 
more and more closely tied to service. 34 

The main duty of a timariot was to go to war when summoned, taking with 
him the required weaponry and a certain prescribed number of armed retainers 
( cebelii ). These obligations were determined in proportion to his revenue. For 
a considerable period there was apparently no uniform regulation valid for the 
whole of the empire, and thus the same amount of revenue could at times entail 
widely differing obligations. By the same token, it seems that no effort was 
made before the second half of the fifteenth century to create a more distinct 
separation between the ordinary prebends, which carried the obligation of 
going to war ( ejkiin timan), and the prebends of fortress troops, granted in 
lieu of salary ( hisar eri/ miistahfiz timan ) but which in practice could also entail 
going to war (e$mek). Towards the end of Murad II’s reign reforms may have 
been introduced in both aspects of the system since the defters surviving from 
the middle of the century stipulated the quota of cebeliis to be mobilised and 
listed other obligations following the same principles as the central law code 
promulgated in 1501. 35 



32 Omer Liitfi Barkan, ‘Osmanli imparatorlugu’nda Bir iskan ve Kolonizasyon Metodu 
Olarak Siirgiinler’, istanbul Universitesi iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi n, 1-4 (1949-50), see 
particularly 215-29; inalcik, ‘Ottoman Methods of Conquest’, 122-5. 

33 The terms gulam-i mir /bey kulu have generally and erroneously been interpreted in 
scholarly literature as denoting the servants, slaves (the ‘men’) of the district governors; 
cf. e.g. N. Beldiceanu, Le timar, pp. 88-9. 

34 Nihat Azamat (ed), Anonim Tevarih-i Al-i Osman - F. Giese Ne$ri (Istanbul, 1992), p. 34; 
cf. Grignaschi, ‘Les guerriers domestiques’, pp. 226-7. 

35 The latter edited by Nicoara Beldiceanu, Code de lois coutumiere de Mehmed II. Kitab-i 
Qavamn-i ‘Orfiyye-i ‘Osmam (Wiesbaden, 1967), ff. 9v-ior. 
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Table 1 The obligations of the timariots according to the categories of revenue 
(mid-fifteenth century) 



Akge 



Obligation 



1,000 


the timar- holder 


2,000 


the timar- holder 


3,000 


the timflr-holder 


4,000, 4,500, 5,000 


the timflr-holder 


5,500, 6,000 


the ttmar-holder 


7,500, 8,000 


the ttmar-holder 


9,000 


the ttmflr-holder 


10,000, 10,500, 11,000 


the ttmflr-holder 


12,000 


the timar- holder 


13,500, 14,000 


the timflr-holder 


15,000 


the timar-holder 


16,500, 17,000 


the ttmflr-holder 


18,000 


the ttmflr-holder 


19,500, 20,000 


the ttmflr-holder 



( cebelii ) 

(cebelii) + 1 gulam 
(biiriime) + 1 cebelii + 1 gulam 
(biiriime) + 1 cebelii + 1 gulam + 1 tentkiir 
(buriime) + 2 cebelii + 1 tentkiir 
(buriime) + 2 cebelii + 1 gulam + 1 tentkiir 
(buriime) + 3 cebelii + 1 gadir 
(buriime) + 3 cebelii + 1 gulam + 1 gadir 
( buriime ) + 4 cebelii + 1 gadir 
(biiriime) + 4 cebelii + 1 gulam + 1 gadir 
(buriime) + 5 cebelii + 1 gadir 
(biiriime) + 5 cebelii + 1 gulam + 1 gadir 
(biiriime) + 6 cebelii + 1 gadir 
(biiriime) + 6 cebelii + 1 gulam + 1 gadir 



Sources: Sabanovic, Krajiste; Todorov and Nedkov, Fontes Turcici, pp. 11-41, 119-231; 
Hadzibegic et al, Oblast Brankovica; Bojanic-Lukac, Vidin i vidinskijat sandzak, pp. 55- 
90, facs. i-iii; Delilba§i and Arikan, Hicri 859 Tarihli; cf. Beldiceanu, Code, ff. 9v-ior. 



The weaponry of the ordinary timariots consisted of a coat of mail ( cebe ) 
or a cevgen (coat of mail reinforced with iron or steel lamellae), mail coif and 
turban (miiceweze), bow (yay), arrows (ok), broad arrow-heads ( bilek/bilik ), 
javelin (gonder), shield (kalkan) and a lightly curved sabre (kilig ). 36 Those whose 
annual revenue was 3,000 akge or above had to wear the so-called buriime instead 
of the cebe; this was a mail-and-plate armour that was fixed on a leather garment 
or a dress of several layers of cloth and covered a much greater part of the 
body than the cebe . 37 As Table 1 shows, a timariot was obliged to bring a man- 
at-arms with him for every 3,000 akge ofincome. Further, he was also expected 
to bring a young servant (gulam , sometimes called ndkef) and various tents 
(tenktiir, gadir) if his income exceeded a certain figure. Most of the cebeliis were 
chosen from among the sons, relatives and (at least in the Balkans) Christian 



36 David Nicolle and Angus McBride, Armies of the Ottoman Turks 13 00-1 774 (London, 1983), 
pp. 22-3 (with some errors). Useful for the identification of weaponry are H. Russell 
Robinson, Oriental Armour (London, 1967), particularly pp. 53-71, 77; Zdzislav Zygulski, 
Stara broh wpolskich zbiorach (Warsaw, 1982); David Nicolle and Christa Hook, Saracen 
Faris 1050-1250 ad (London, Auckland and Melbourne, 1994; reprinted 1997). 

37 N. Beldiceanu, Le timar, pp. 83-4. 
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subjects, and not infrequently, from among the freed slaves ( azadegan ) of the 
timariots. 38 

In the first half of the fifteenth century the average income of the timars 
seems to have been relatively modest. In 1431-2, 70 per cent of estates in the 
district of Arvanid were in the income category of 500 to 3,000 akqe. Hence, a 
considerable number of recipients were not obliged to provide men-at-arms. 39 
On the other hand, the number of timars and that of the timariots differed 
considerably because many of the estates (as was also the case with the Byzan- 
tine pronoias ) were held jointly by two or more timariots who usually, though 
not always, went to war on a rotating basis. The importance of this can be 
illustrated with the help of the defter of Tirhala (1454-5). Apart from those 
of the commanders, a total of 192 (159 ordinary and 33 garrison) timars were 
registered, 'eaten' by a total of 291 persons (including 15 under age). The 159 
ordinary timars provided for 175 sipahi and 213 armed retainers, that is, a total 
of 388 men. Thus a timar provided an average of 2.44 people for war per annum 
and maintained 2.88 people (excluding women and other relatives). 40 These 
figures indicate that, however small the average income appears to be, it was 
sufficient for the system to run smoothly. 

Some holders of collective estates, and a few individual landowners, enjoyed 
the privilege of not performing active military service unless the sultan or the 
provincial governor led the campaign in person. In all other cases they could 
send a man-at-arms or a son in their place. A cebelii or eqkiinci could also replace 
the owner of a private estate who was under the obligation of going to war 
(eqkiinculu miilk ). 41 

From our sources it can be inferred that with the passage of time the 
changes among prebend-holders gradually increased. The major reasons for 
reassigning timars included a timariot’s failure to report for service, prema- 
ture return from war, leaving the estate and resignation. Timars were very 
often transferred to other holders owing to losses in war, especially along the 
frontiers, as indicated by the entry ‘dead’ ( miirde ) in the defters. The change 
in the attitude of the central power referred to above - the mass penetration 
of the sultan’s gulams into the ranks of timar- holders - also contributed to the 
constant mobility among the sipahis. 

38 Cf. e.g. Delilba§i and Arikan, Hicri 8 y 9 Tarihli, p. 206. 

39 Mutafchieva, Agrarian Relations, p. 28. 

40 The calculation was made by the present author. 

41 Omer Liitfi Barkan, ‘Osmanli Devrinin ‘E§kinciilii Miilkler’i Veya ‘Miilk Timarlar’i 
Hakkmda Notlar’, in 60. Dogum Yih Miinasebetiyle Zeki Velidi Togan’a Armagan (Istanbul, 
1950-5), pp. 61-70. Republished in Omer Liitfi Barkan, Tiirkiye’de Toprak Meselesi. Tophi 
Eserleri (Istanbul, 1980), pp. 897-904. 
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The timariots were expected to live in the district where their estates were 
situated. The cavalry of a nahiye (originally a military, later a territorial unit ) 42 
was commanded by a geribagi or serasker (literally ‘commander of the army’) 
who was remunerated with a larger timar. From the description by Georgius 
de Hungaria, who wrote in the mid-fifteenth century, we know that the sipahis, 
placed under the geribagis, were divided into hundreds . 43 Several nahiye s made 
up a vilayet or subagihk headed by the subagi. His prebend (towards the end of 
the period, the one-time Seljuk designations zaim and ziamet appeared again 
for the subagi and his holding, respectively) was generally termed has and his 
yearly income could amount to more than 100,000 akge . 44 Around the mid- 
fifteenth century, subagis were in charge of deploying a retainer for every 4,000 
akge of their revenues, and bringing with them one set of horse armour (gegim), 
three tents (two gadir and one tenktur ) and one young servant ( gulam ) for every 
30,000 akge . 45 

From the last decades of the fourteenth century, the supreme commander- 
ship of the timariots in the district rested with the governor ( sancakbeyi , or 
mir-i liva in Arabic ) 46 who was granted the privilege of having his own military 
band and standard ( tabl ve alem). The existence of this office is first attested 
to in a diploma of 1391. 47 By the 1430s the number of the sancaks had risen to 
thirteen in Rumeli and sixteen in Anatolia, and it was constantly increasing as 
a result of new conquests . 48 In the few instances which are known, the annual 
revenue of the district governors’ lias-estates always exceeded 200,000 akge and 
was mostly of the order of 300, 000 to 500,000 akge. The sancakbeyi had to field 
one armed retainer for every 5,000 akge of his income, as well as one set of 
horse armour and a specified number of tents for every 50,000 akge, to be 
used, for example, for the kitchen, treasury, pantry or saddlery . 49 The officially 
designated followers of the governors and subagis constituted a considerable 
part (20-30 per cent) of the district’s military strength, not to mention their 
innumerable non-official retainers whom they ‘fed’ at their own expense. It 
was a custom to leave a small percentage of the sipahis at home for the defence 



42 Zeki Ankan, XV-XVI. Yiizyillarda Hamit Sancagi (Izmir, 1988), pp. 36-7, 42. 

43 Georgius de Hungaria, Tncipitprohemium in tractatum de moribus, conditionibus et nequicia 
Turcorum’. Ertekezes a torokok szokasairol, viszonyairol es gonoszsdgarol 1438-1458, Hun- 
garian translation by Gyozo Kenez, in Rabok, kovetek, kalmarok az oszman birodalomrol, 
ed. Lajos Tardy (Budapest, 1977), p. 84. 

44 E.g. Todorov and Nedkov, Fontes Turcici, pp. 77, 122-3, 287. 

45 N. Beldiceanu, Le timar, pp. 78-81. 

46 Cf. Delilba§i and Ankan, Hicri 859 Tarihli, p. 1. 47 Lowry, The Nature, p. 62. 

48 Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, Xauro Quirini and the Turkish Sandjaks (ca. 1430)’, Journal 
of Turkish Studies n (1987), 239-47. 

49 N. Beldiceanu, Le timar, pp. 76-7. 
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of the district. The sancaks along the borders of the empire were entrusted to 
so-called 'marcher lords’ (ug beyi) who enjoyed special privileges (see below). 

Sometime in the last third of the fourteenth century, the Rumelian and, 
slightly later around 1393, the Anatolian districts were organised into separate 
provinces (beylerbeyilik or vilayet). In 1413, a third province came into being 
in central Anatolia with Amasya as its centre, but the military role of its 
leader remained insignificant in comparison with that of the first two. 50 The 
governor-general (beylerbeyi) of Rumeli had his residence at Sofia, while that 
of Anatolia was either at Ankara or later at Kutahya. There were perhaps 
two concerns underlying the central administration’s creation of these offices. 
First, it desired to curtail the political power of the beys by placing above them 
a supreme commander of slave origin whose loyalty was unquestionable; and 
second, it wished to secure the unified military command of the territorial 
districts and the infantry districts (yaya sancaklan, see below) which were 
being established simultaneously at that time. 

The governor-general, who also had the title paga, commanded the entire 
army of his province, including infantry and auxiliary contingents. In the main 
it was he who granted timars to applicants on his own authority, issuing his 
own documents of assignment (called, among other terms, biti or mektub). 
Measured by the standards of the time, his official has-holding was extraordi- 
narily large, enabling him to maintain a considerable household and 'private 
army’ which in most cases numbered more than a thousand men. According to 
some later information, about one-third of these men received full equipment 
including a coat of mail or mail-and-plate armour, and many of their horses 
were harnessed with armour . 51 

The total potential and the mobilisable strength of the timariot army is 
not known for any precise period, but taking the number of the districts into 
account and calculating on the basis of the few extant defters, it can be said 
that the sancaks of Rumeli and Anatolia may have been able to deploy 10,000 
to 15,000 sipahis for the imperial campaigns during the 1430s and 1440s. 

The marcher districts (up beylikleri) and the akincu 
Within the provincial organisation, the so-called marcher districts had a spe- 
cial position. Their leaders (ug beyleri) usually came from old state -founder 

50 ilhan §ahin, ‘XV ve XVI. Asirlarda Osmanli Ta§ra Te§kilatinin Ozellikleri’, in XV ve XVI. 
Asirlan TiirkAsn Yapan Degerler, ed. Abdiilkadir Ozcan (Istanbul, 1999), p. 123. According 
to Imber ( The Structure of Power, p. 179) the third vilayet was created in the 1390s. 

51 Iacopo de Promontorio, Die Aufzeichnungen des Genuesen Iacopo de Promontorio-de Campis 
tiber den Osmanenstaat um 1473, ed. Franz Babinger (Munich, 1957), pp. 47-8, 55-6. 
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families who passed their posts down from father to son. Such families included 
the Evrenos, Mihaloglu, Malkof and Pa§a Yigit clans and their descendants . 52 
They possessed thousands of slaves and private troops as well as huge hered- 
itary estates, and they allocated timar-estates within their jurisdiction, acting 
practically as vassals rather than subjects of the sultan. Their main duty was 
to watch the neighbouring countries, prepare for their conquest by annual 
raiding and merciless devastation, contribute to the maintenance of the war 
machine by acquiring booty and provide slaves by seizing captives in war and 
raids. In military campaigns they were assigned the tasks of scouting and con- 
stant harassment of the enemy, pillaging enemy territory, securing deployment 
routes and guarding the baggage train. 

To carry out these tasks they had at their disposal, in addition to the timari- 
ots, enormous numbers of akincis (raiders) living in their districts. The raiders 
were descendants of nomadic tribal warriors who had withdrawn to the fron- 
tiers and who emerged as a distinct military body in the late fourteenth cen- 
tury. They lived by livestock rearing and bred excellent horses that were able to 
cover, on little fodder, three or four times the distance achieved by an ordinary 
horse . 53 The akincis made a living by selling the spoils at good prices. Captured 
boys who seemed fit for military service were bought or seized by the sul- 
tan’s officials. Though the majority of the raiders were professional soldiers, 
in the period under discussion their numbers were often augmented by volun- 
teers, Muslims and Christians alike. According to the few and often unreliable 
sources we have, they numbered some 10,000 to 20,000 and were probably 
divided from the outset into groups of 10, 100 and 1,000. Their weaponry 
was adapted to their form of warfare: they usually had only a sword, lance, 
shield, and perhaps a mace, and wore a typical red headgear to distinguish 
them. A large number of the volunteers were poorly armed, carrying only a 
club in their hands . 54 Their officers were tovicas (a word of Mongolian origin), 
who had the same rank as the geriba^i s of the timariots and like them usually 
received timar-e states by way of remuneration. The commander-in-chief was 
the marcher lord who was therefore also called akinci beyi. 



52 Halil inalcik, ‘The Rise of the Ottoman Empire’, in A History of the Ottoman Empire to 
1730, ed. M. A. Cook (Cambridge, 1976), pp. 31-7; Irene Beldiceanu-Steinherr, ‘En marge 
d’un acte concernant le pengyek et les aqingi’, Revue des Etudes Islamiques 37 (1 969), 
26-38; Imber, The Structure of Power, pp. 260-5; H. £etin Arslan, Turk Akinci Beyleri ve 
Balkanlann imanna Katkilan (1300-1431 ) (Ankara, 2001); Lowry, The Nature, pp. 45-94. 

53 Georgius de Hungaria, ‘Incipit’, p. 64-7; Konstantin Mihajlovic, Memoirs of a Janissary, 
trans. Benjamin Stolz, notes Svat Soucek (Ann Arbor, 1975), p. 1 77. 

54 Doukas, Decline and Fall, p. 134; Bertrandon de la Broquiere, Le Voyage d’Outremer de la 
Bertrandon de la Broquiere, ed. Ch. Schefer (Paris, 1892), p. 185. 
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The salaried troops of the court (kapukulu ocaklari) 

Janissary infantry 

In the second half of the fourteenth century the ruler’s entourage was trans- 
formed into a more complex household and court modelled on Islamic mili- 
tary slavery. As part of this process, the yayas of his retinue had been gradually 
relegated to the status of provincial soldiers and their place occupied by a 
combined force of salaried court troops. 

The first in the series of the new-style household warriors were the janis- 
saries (yeniqeri , literally 'new army’). The supposition that their name orig- 
inated from the Catalan genetari/ ginetari and was transmitted through the 
Byzantine term ianitzaroi seems to be unfounded . 55 This infantry corps ( ocak ) 
was most likely established in the 1370s, and initially consisted of perhaps 
a thousand men at most who were divided into hundreds commanded by 
yayabaqi s, a clear indication of their close relation to the yayas . 56 The first 
janissaries were enlisted from among the prisoners of war who entered the 
corps immediately and - as later janissary tradition maintains - received a 
two -akqe salary a day. According to the same tradition, this practice changed 
soon afterwards: novices were enrolled after serving five years on ships sailing 
up and down between the two shores of the Straits . 57 The next step was to 
introduce two new methods in order to place recruitment on a more solid 
basis. The first of these was to take one-fifth of the captives acquired in enemy 
territories during military operations. This institution, which was based on 
Islamic precepts concerning the division of spoils, was called pencik, from 
Persian penc u yek, ‘one-fifth’. Recruits coming from this source were called 
pencik oglani by the Ottomans . 58 The second was to collect the children of the 
Christian subjects of the empire at different intervals (once in five to twelve 
years, alternating the provinces) and at varying rates: one boy per forty house- 
holds may have been most typical. This system and the recruits supplied by 
it was known as devqirme (literally ‘collection’), but Konstantin Mihajlovic, 
himself a janissary between 1456 and 1463, calls the boys collected within the 

55 Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, Xes ‘ janissaires” de l’empereur byzantin’, in Studia turcolog- 
ica memoriae Alexii Bombaci dicata, ed. Aldo Gallotta and Ugo Marazzi (Napoli, 1982), 
pp. 591-7. 

56 ismail Hakki Uzun£ar§ili, Osmanli Devleti Teqkilatindan Kapukulu Ocaklari, vol. I: Acemi 
Ocagi ve Yeniqeri Ocagi (Ankara, 1984), p. 144; Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Recherches, pp. 203- 
11; Miicteba ilgurel, ‘Yeni^eriler’, in M, vm, pp. 385-95; Kafadar, Between Two Worlds, 
pp. 139-40. 

57 Kavanin-i Yeniqeriyan, in Ahmed Akgiindiiz, Osmanli Kanunnameleri ve Hukuki Tahlilleri, 
vol. IX (Istanbul, 1996), pp. 133-4, 270. 

58 Beldiceanu-Steinherr, ‘En marge d’un acte’, pp. 38-43; Kavanin-i Yeniqeriyan, pp. 139, 274. 
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Ottoman realm filik; a distorted Persian word meaning ‘one in forty’, thus 
confirming the supposition that this rate may have been in force at that time. 59 
The same author also maintains that the janissaries of pencik and devfirme (filik) 
origin had different legal status. 60 Recent studies tend to accept that these two 
forms of manpower supply were probably first applied by the marcher lords 
and later borrowed from them by the sultans. There is sufficient evidence to 
claim that the dev§irme , in a sense the extension of the one-fifth levy to the 
sultan’s own domain, was already in existence in the 1380s. 61 

Once selected, the janissary novices received education and military train- 
ing. The first reliable information on how this happened is provided by 
Georgius de Hungaria, who lived in the empire between 1438 and 1458. He 
relates that the ruler distributed the novices among the households of the 
magnates in his dominion where they were taught morals and the handling of 
weapons. At the age of twenty they returned to the court and became the sul- 
tan’s salaried infantrymen. 62 Though Georgius does not mention it, we may 
suppose that many of the apprentices were brought up in the ruler’s court. 
During the early years of Mehmed II’s reign a new and totally different method 
of training was introduced. 63 

At the beginning, all the janissaries served as the ruler’s bodyguard; they 
were his ‘companions’ or ‘retainers’ ( yoldaf ). As time went by, their number and 
tasks gradually, and constantly, increased. As a result, a special unit consisting 
of fifty to sixty men was selected from among them and given the name solak. 
Led by the solakbafi and with bows in their hands they marched before the 
ruler. In the first half of the fifteenth century, large numbers of janissaries were 
sent to the provincial fortresses to man the garrisons and act as the ruler’s local 
representatives. 

The head of the janissary corps was given the title aga. The first holder 
of this office, a certain Mehmed, appears in a document of 1389, where he 
is said to have led 2,000 infantry ( piyade ) archers at the battle of Kosovo. 64 



59 Basilike D. Papoulia, Ursprung und Wesen der ‘Knabenlese’ im Osmanischen Reich (Munich, 
1963); Victor L. Menage, ‘Some Notes on the Devshirme’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 29 (1966), 64-78.; Victor L. Menage, ‘Devshirme', in The Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, 2nd edn (Leiden, i960-) [henceforth EI2], 11, pp. 210-13. 

60 Konstantin Mihajlovic, Memoirs, p. 159. 

61 Vassilis Demetriades, ‘Some Thoughts on the Origins of the Devgirme , in The Ottoman 
Emirate (1300-1389), ed. Elizabeth A. Zachariadou (Rethymnon, 1993), pp. 23-33. 

62 Georgius de Hungaria, TncipiV, p. 74. 

63 Kavanin-i Yenigeriyan, pp. 135, 271. From this time on they were sold to Turkish farmers 
where they remained about seven or eight years, learnt Turkish and became accustomed 
to hard work. 

64 Kaldy-Nagy, ‘The First Centuries’, p. 165. 
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After the aga in the hierarchy came his deputy, followed by the yayaba^i s who 
commanded the main units ( orta ) of a hundred men each, with the lowest 
ranking officer being the corporal. In 1451 the keepers of the sultan's hounds 
(. sekban ) were attached to the corps. 65 Before this date, the total strength of the 
corps did not exceed 3,000 men, but soon afterwards it rose to about 5, 000. 66 
Each of the ordinary janissaries received three to five akqe pay a day and a yearly 
allowance of garments as well as a certain amount of cash for buying a bow. The 
distinctive feature of their uniform was their white headgear ( zerkiilah ) with 
a flap turned backward. 67 Their basic armament included a bow, sabre, shield 
and light coat of mail. Some units also used crossbows ( zenberek ), others - 
mainly during the 1440s - were increasingly equipped with hand guns, and 
there were contingents which employed pole- arms - lances, halberds, war- axes 
(balta, naqak) - instead of or in addition to some of the weapons mentioned 
above. 68 From the turn of the fourteenth century, the janissaries played a 
crucial role both in the guarding of the ruler’s person during pitched battles 
and in the assaults on enemy fortresses. 

The salaried horsemen 

The second main component of the central standing army was the six cavalry 
regiments, referred to as alti boluk halki in later sources. The most presti- 
gious among them were the sipahi oglanlan (cavalry youths) and the silahtar 
(armbearers), followed by the ulufeci (salaried men) of the right and the left 
wings, and the garib yigitleri (foreigners) of the right and the left wings. They 
were mostly paid in cash and the amount of their salary reflected their pres- 
tige within the court hierarchy. Owing to the lack of reliable evidence, it is 
impossible to establish the date and the sequence of their foundation. If we 
consider, however, a short, and often misunderstood, notice in the Ottoman 



65 Kritoboulos, Vie de Mahomet II, tr. Th. A. Dethier (Budapest, n.d.), pp. 24-5; Uzun^ar^ili, 
Kapukulu Ocaklan, 1, pp. 163-4; inalcik, Fatih Devri, p. 118. 

66 Ordo portae- Description grecque de la porte et deVarmee du Sultan Mehmed II, ed. and tr. §erif 
Ba§tav (Budapest, 1947), pp. 6-7; Peter Schreiner, £ Eine Zweite Handschrift des “Ordo 
Portae” und der Wegbeschreibung in das Gebiet des Uzun Hasan. Mit einer Hypothese 
zur Verfasserfrage’, Siidost-Forschungen 41 (1982), n, 15, 17; cf. Konstantin Mihajlovic, 
Memoirs, pp. 159, 163. 

67 A. Pertusi, £ Le notizie sulla organizzazione amministrativa e militare dei Turchi nello 
“Strategicon adversum Turcos” di Lampo Birago (c. 1453-1455)’, in Studi sul medioevo 
christiano offerti a Raffaello Morghen per il 90 anniversario delVlstituto Storico Italiano (1883- 
1 973 )> vol. II (Rome, 1974), p. 697. 

68 Gabor Agoston, Guns for the Sultan: Military Power and the Weapons Industry in the Ottoman 
Empire (Cambridge, 2005), p. 23; inalcik, Fatih Devri, p. 182; David Nicolle and Christa 
Hook, The Janissaries (London, Auckland and Melbourne, 1995), pp. 20-1. 
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chronicles 69 and the fact that the hierarchy of ranks within the Ottoman mil- 
itary was often determined according to the time of establishment, we may 
suppose that the sipahi oglanlan and the silahtar were first organised, most 
probably, in the second half of the 1370s. 70 Some indirect evidence in the 1431- 
2 timar register and narrative sources suggests that the garib yigitleri were 
actually recruited from uprooted or foreign elements arriving either from 
outside the realm or from diverse ethnic, mainly Tatar, groups. 7 ' The bulk 
of the other divisions was enlisted from the graduates of the palace and, in 
the case of the silahtar and the sipahi oglanlan, from the janissaries who were 
promoted in this manner . 72 Each of the regiments was commanded by an 
aga. 

The strength of the court horsemen before 1453 cannot be accurately estab- 
lished. Yet, from Konstantin Mihajlovic’s description an estimate of their num- 
ber as being between 1,000 and 2,000 seems realistic . 73 They were armed with 
bow, sword, lance and shield. Their weapons and armour were provided by the 
ruler; some of them (about one-third) received cuirasses, others were given 
coats of mail, helmets and - in smaller numbers - horse armour. Together with 
the janissaries, the cavalrymen accompanied the ruler on campaign, carried 
his arms, led his horses, and stood round him to left and right during field 
battles . 74 



The artillery corps (top ft) and the armourers ( cebeci ) 

Though we have no evidence at our disposal, it is assumed that during Murad 
II’s reign a separate salaried corps of court artillery was set up. This assumption 
is based on those findings which show the existence of professional cannoneers 
remunerated with timars during the reign of Bayezid I and Mehmed I. 75 At any 
rate, a contemporary Ottoman source mentions a topgiba^i (chief gunner) in 
1444 which implies that a separate unit may have existed under his command. 76 
The advanced state of Mehmed II’s early artillery also supports this hypothe- 
sis, for his cannoneers could not have operated so effectively without skilled 
forerunners. 

69 Saadeddin, Tacu’t-tevarih, i, p. 94. 70 Uzun£ar§ili, Kapukulu Ocaklan, 11, p. 147. 

71 See Konstantin Mihajlovic, Memoirs, pp. 159, 161; Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Historiarum 
Demonstration.es, ed. Eugenius Darko, 2 vols. (Budapest, 1922-7), 11, p. 9 (he states that 
garibs came from as far as Egypt and Libya). 

72 Chalkokondyles, Historiarum Demonstrationes, 11, p. 9. 

73 Konstantin Mihajlovic, Memoirs, pp. 159, 161. 

74 Iacopo de Promontorio, Die Aufzeichnungen, pp. 31-2. 

75 Agoston, Guns for the Sultan, pp. 20, 28. 

76 Halil inalcik and Mevlud Oguz (eds.) Gazavat-i Sultan Murad b. Mehemmed Han. izladi ve 
Varna Sava^lan (1443-1444) Uzerinde Anonim Gazavatname (Ankara, 1978), pp. 47-8. 
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While the sources are silent on the topgis, a small unit of cebeci (armourers) 
appears already to have existed at the court in the period under discussion. 
They may have numbered fifty to sixty men at most. They cleaned, repaired and 
in part manufactured the arms of the court salaried troops, first and foremost 
those of the janissaries. According to Konstantin Mihajlovic they too were 
mounted soldiers and were under the command of an officer called cebeciba^ii 77 

Fortress garrisons 

Occupied fortresses and fortified cities were brought entirely under central 
control because the government regarded them as the means and symbol 
of the territorial integrity of the empire and of the strength of the sultan’s 
power. The court used an increasing number of the janissaries and other 
salaried court troops (gulam-i mir) for this purpose. These troops were probably 
already entering service in the provincial fortresses on a rotating basis at this 
time. Further, more and more gulams were appointed to the post of fortress 
captain. The other, larger, part of the garrisons was recruited from provincial 
troops including a large number of Christians and renegades, especially in the 
Balkans / 8 

The fortress guard was called hisar eri, miistahfiz or merd-i kale, the fortress 
captain dizdar and his deputy kethiida, all, apart from hisar eri, terms of Persian 
origin. The soldiers were divided into units of ten men each commanded by 
a decurion ( boliikba§i ). The majority were simple infantrymen complemented 
by several special units such as arbalesters, guards, store men, musicians, crafts- 
men and armourers. In the first half of the fifteenth century new units were 
also drafted and integrated into the garrisons, particularly in fortresses along 
the frontiers: the artillerymen, the voynuk s and the martalose s (see below). In 
major riverside fortresses waterborne units were in service, headed by the 
kapudan (captain). 

The remuneration and service of the fortress troops were wide ranging. 
Some received timars, others salaries, and the combination of the two could 
also occur. Collective timars were frequent, and, as with the sipahis, many 
fortress soldiers served on a rotating basis. A considerable part of the garrisons 
consisted of local elements of semi-military and peasant origin who rendered 
service in return for exemption from certain taxes, most frequently from 

77 Konstantin Mihajlovic, Memoirs, p. 163. 

78 In addition to the cited timar registers, see further esp. Todorov and Nedkov, Fontes 
Turcici, pp. 235-70; Hadzibegic et ah, Oblast Brankovica, ff. i42v-i44r. On the fortress 
garrisons in general, see N. Beldiceanu, Le timar, pp. 81-2; Olga Zirojevic, Tursko vojno 
uredjenje u Srbiji (1459-1683 ) (Belgrade, 1974), pp. 105 ff. 
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poll-tax and extraordinary war taxes. They manufactured arms or ammunition, 
shields, arrows and ropes, for example, built and repaired the fortress walls, 
bridges, moats and ships, undertook regular patrols, and (sometimes also 
on a rotating basis) served as artillerymen and arbalesters. There were large 
stockpiles of arms and food in the fortresses but the latter were only drawn 
upon during sieges. At other times, each soldier was responsible for his daily 
subsistence at his own expense. 

Peasant soldiers, peasant and town militias 
From the latter half of the fourteenth century, the Ottoman standing army 
was supplemented by a whole range of paramilitary units and peasant militias. 
Some were ‘invented’ by the Ottomans, others were found in the conquered 
countries and integrated into their own system with minor alterations. 79 

Azabs 

Hardly any factual information survives about the azabs prior to the second 
half of the fifteenth century, although apparently they constituted one of the 
pillars of the Ottoman war machine. The word azab, meaning unmarried, 
occurs in the fourteenth-century Levant and west Anatolia denoting seamen 
or pirates, whereas in the Ottoman army they seem to have been land foot 
soldiers who were enlisted from the peasants for the duration of a campaign. 80 
Tradition puts the emergence of the azab army before that of the janissaries, 
but the chronicles mentioned them with increasing frequency in connection 
with the wars at the end of the century and the domestic strife of the early 
fifteenth century. 81 

By the 1420s the method of their recruitment may already have been the 
following: a fixed number (ten to twenty) of peasant and craftsman households 
had to supply a suitable young man and provide his campaigning costs. 82 The 
archer azabs, who sometimes also carried lances, were usually deployed in 
front of the battle array of the court troops and thus - especially with the 



79 The best general survey to date is Klara Hegyi, ‘Magyar es balkani katonaparasztok a 
budai vilajet deli szandzsakjaiban’, Szazadok 135, 6 (2001), 1255-72. 

80 Enveri, LeDestand’Umur Pacha, pp. 54, 64; M. Fuad Kopriilii and ismail Hakki Uzun^ar^ili, 
‘Azab’, in IA, 11, pp. 81-3; Ernst Werner, Die Geburt einer Grossmacht - Die Osmanen (1300- 
1481 ). Ein Beitragzur Genesis des tiirkischen Feudalismus (Weimar, 1985), pp. 206-7. 

81 Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihdn-niima, 1, pp. 248-9, 290-1; Azamat, Anonim Tevarih-i Al-i Osman, 
pp. 61-2. 

82 Pal Fodor, ‘The Way of a Seljuq Institution to Hungary: the Cerehor, Acta Orientalia 
Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 38, 3 (1984), 377-8 and n. 38. 
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spread of firearms and artillery - would suffer considerable losses . 83 Narrative 
sources put their number in important battles at tens of thousands 84 and list 
their commander ( azab agasi) among the most prestigious statesmen . 85 Later 
infantry azabs also appear among the regular soldiers of castle garrisons, and 
river and naval fleets, but it is not yet clarified how the three troops were 
connected apart from having the same name . 86 

Yayas and musellems 

As mentioned above, by the end of the fourteenth century, the yaya ( or piyade 
in Persian) footmen had been transformed into provincial soldiers and their 
number constantly increased. This was achieved partly by recruiting and set- 
tling tribal nomad warriors and partly by conscripting peasants into the yaya 
corps. During the last decades of the century they were provided with farms 
with special legal status (yayalik yer) to meet the expenses of their campaign- 
ing . 87 In fact, they may have been free peasant soldiers who enjoyed their lands 
in return for military service. They can be found everywhere in the areas occu- 
pied in the fourteenth century: in eastern Thrace and the Maritsa valley, as well 
as the western and west-central parts of Asia Minor. There is enough evidence 
to suppose that the widely scattered yayas were organised into non-territorial 
districts independently of the timariot cavalry (ath) sancak s and placed under 
the command of the yayaba^i s, who usually also had the rank of suba$i. The 
later chronicles mention several of them by name as participants of the wars 
in the 1380S-90S, while Ulu bey suba$i, also called Sanmiiddin Saruca Pa§a, 
is indicated as the chief commander of the Rumelian footmen ( Rum iliniin 
yayaba^isi). This person, who is presumed to have belonged to the marcher 
lords, played a crucial role in settling the yayas, providing them with land and 
establishing their organisation . 88 



83 For their importance, see inalcik and Oguz, Gazavat-i Sultan Murad, pp. 21, 23, 56-7, 59, 
63-5; Konstantin Mihajlovic, Memoirs, pp. 165, 167. 

84 Enveri, Fatih Devri Kaynaklanndan Diisturname-i Enveri Osmanli Tarihi Kismi (1299-1466), 
ed. Necdet Oztiirk (Istanbul, 2003), p. 31; Oru£, Diefruhosmanischen Jahrhiicherdes Urudsch, 
PP- 25, 34 - 

85 A§ikpa§azade, Tevarih, p. 185; Azamat, Anonim Tevarih-i Al-i Osman, pp. 54, 76; Ne§ri, 
Kitab-i Cihan-niima, 1, pp. 652-5. 

86 Tursun Bey, Tarih-i Ebii’l-Feth, ed. Mertol Tulum (Istanbul, 1977), pp. 48, 79; cf. M. Tayyib 
Gokbilgin, Rumeli’de Yiiriikler, Tatarlarve Evlad-i Fatihan (Istanbul, 1957), p. 41 n. 2; idris 
Bostan, Osmanli Bahriye Te§kilati: XVII. Yiizyilda Tersane-i Amire (Ankara, 1992), pp. 51-2. 

87 inalcik, Hicri 835 Tarihli, pp. xv-xvi; cf. Ankan, ‘Yaya ve Miisellemlerde’, pp. 178-9. 

88 Cf. Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihan-niima, 1, pp. 242-3; M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, XV-XVI. Asirlarda Edirne 
vePa^aLivasi, Vakiflar-Miilkler-Mukataalar (Istanbul, 1952), p. 14; inalcik, Hicri 833 Tarihli, 
pp. xv-xvi; Dogru, Osmanli imparatorlugu’nda Yaya, pp. 44-5. 
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From the end of the fourteenth century, the central administration began 
to impose taxes on their hitherto free land grants, which made it more and 
more difficult for the yayas to fulfil their military duties. Upon the advice of 
a chief councillor, the pretender Mustafa completely reshuffled them in 1421, 
and the legitimate rulers subsequently adopted the system he had introduced. 
He created units of three to five men ( ocak ) from the yayas on a parcel of 
land. These men alternated annually in rendering military service, known as 
egkiinci. The remaining yayas on the land (yamak , ‘assistant’) paid 50 akge per 
person to cover the expenses of those serving. In exchange, these yayas were 
exempted from extraordinary taxes, and their tithes and other levies were used 
to provide for the organisation and the officers. In 1421 the Rumelian yayas 
were converted into mounted soldiers, with the exception of those in Gelibolu 
(Gallipoli), and called miisellem. Either at the same time or shortly afterwards, 
miisellem units were also set up in Anatolia and served in the same way as 
the yayas . 89 Presumably around this time separate yaya and miisellem sancak s 
were created with a subagi holding the rank of sancakbeyi heading each district. 
The sancak s were divided into nahiyes under the yayabagi s for the footmen 
and the geribagi s for the mounted units. 90 These commanders, like the beys, 
received timar-holdings as remuneration. With the passage of time, an upper 
stratum evolved, especially in Rumeli, from the egkiincis and their replacement 
(the gatals or miigterek s) within the yaya and miisellem ocak s until they eventually 
monopolised military service. 91 

Until the late 1440s the archer yaya infantry was one of the centrally impor- 
tant military units of the Ottoman army, heading the defensive system around 
the sultan together with the azabs. Towards the middle of the century, how- 
ever, both they and the miisellems were gradually degraded to auxiliary ranks. 
The new duties of the latter included the clearing of the roads, while the yayas 
were put in charge of transporting guns and ammunition. 92 

Yiiruks and Tatars 

In order to consolidate its conquests, the Ottoman state settled nomadic Turks 
( yiiriiks ) in the Balkans in large numbers. In addition to this, there was also 
voluntary mass migration from western Anatolia into these territories. As a 
result, heavy yiiriik concentrations developed in Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace 

89 The most important evidence concerning the reorganisation is supplied by Azamat, 
Anonim Tevarih-i Al-i Osman, p. 61; cf. Fodor, ‘The Way of a Seljuq Institution’, 376 and 
nn. 37-8; see further Ankan, ‘Yaya ve Miisellemlerde’, pp. 176-93. 

90 Dogru, Osmanli imparatorlugu’nda Yaya, pp. 38-9. 

91 Ankan, ‘Yaya ve Miisellemlerde’, pp. 188-9. 92 Tursun Bey, Tdrih-iEbii’l-Feth, pp. 47-8. 
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and Bulgaria . 93 This large manpower resource was used by the government 
partly as reserve, partly as the pool from which to recruit a special military 
unit. Although no contemporaneous data are extant it seems obvious that the 
yiiriik s, just like the yayas, were organised in ocak s and performed service in 
return for tax exemption. However, their units were probably more heavily 
manned and stratified, since the person whose turn it was to go to war and 
his three replacements (fatal) were supported by twenty yamak s in the second 
half of the fifteenth century . 94 Their commanders were timar- holding suba^i s 
with the rank of sancakbeyi, below whom were the geribajis, as was the case 
for the miisellem s. In the Balkans, the yiiriik s took over the role of the yayas 
turned miisellems and fought armed with a coat of mail, lance, shield, sword and 
bow. 

In the fourteenth to the fifteenth centuries, a few Tatar groups also settled 
in the Balkan peninsula, first mainly around Edirne. Later, they are found 
concentrated in four districts, mainly along the military routes where they 
lived mixed with the yiiriik s, and rendered service within the latter’s military 
structure . 95 



Cerehors 

In the Anatolian Seljuk armies of the thirteenth century there was a unit called 
jira-khvar . 96 This was a general term designating hired soldiers of various ethnic 
origins who were mainly recruited in times of emergency. After the Ottomans 
had conquered the old Seljuk territories in central Anatolia, they adopted the 
method of mobilising volunteers in return for wages. These irregularly enlisted 
warriors, who included both Muslims and Christians, were called cerehor in 
Ottoman-Turkish, or sometimes serehor/sarahor. They were armed with a 
sword, shield and lance, and some also had armour. Towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the cerehor service gradually lost its voluntary character. The 
government transformed it into an irregular levy imposed on the tax-paying 
population and integrated it into the system of extraordinary war taxes. Under 
this system, each four or five households had to supply a man ( cerehor ) fit for 

93 Gokbilgin, Rumeli’de Yuriikler, pp. 1-85, 90-251; Werner, Die Geburt, pp. 207-10; Halil 
inalcik, 'The Yiiriiks: Their Origins, Expansion and Economic Role”, in Oriental Carpet 
and Textile Studies II: Carpets of the Mediterranean Countries, 1400-1600, ed. Robert Pin- 
ner and Walter B. Denny (London, 1986), pp. 39-65; Mehmet [nbasi, Rutneli Yoriikleri 
(1544-1675 ) (Erzurum, 2000). 

94 Omer Liitfi Barkan, XV ve XVI inci Asirlarda Osmanli imparatorlugunda Zirai Ekonominin 
Hukuki ve Mali Esaslan. Kanunlar (Istanbul, 1943), p. 393. 

95 Gokbilgin, Rumeli’de Yuriikler, pp. 86-90; Inalcik and Oguz, Gazavdl-i Sultan Murad, 
pp. 83-4 n. 6; Inba§i, Rumeli Yoriikleri, pp. 96-109. 

96 Bombaci, 'The Army of the Saljuqs of Rum', 353-7. 
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war and had to provide for all his expenses and supplies. The mobilisation of 
the cerehors was often associated with the proclamation of a general call to 
arms ( nefir-i am) resorted to in critical situations. The cerehors, whose number 
occasionally amounted to about 10,000, generally fought on the left wing of 
the army, and the majority of them went to war on horseback. By the second 
half of the fifteenth century, the cerehors had lost their combatant role, and had 
been relegated to act as sappers. 97 

Voynuks, Vlachs and martoloses 

The vojnici or vojini belonged to the lesser nobility of the Balkan Slav states and 
possessed hereditary estates (bagtina). Tradition maintains that the Ottomans 
incorporated them into their own military under the name voynuk in the 
1370s. 98 It is not known how this took place, but in the early 1430s the voynuk 
army demonstrably mirrored the yaya troops with the difference that the basic 
unit consisting of a mounted or foot voynuk and two to three assistants (yamak) 
was here called gonder. The voynuk and his assistants had bagtinas exempted 
from taxes. The replacement was ensured by the family and the relatives who 
were registered as official reserves ( zevaid ) and rewarded with considerable tax 
allowances. Most of the Bulgarian voynuks were ordered to serve the sultan’s 
stable. 99 The voynuk organisation was also extended to (or, what is equally 
feasible, borrowed from) the Vlachs (. Eflak ), apopulous group of shepherds and 
peasants with special legal status ( ius walachicum) living in large numbers in the 
Balkans. 100 They rendered voynuk service and tended to their lands in return for 
extremely favourable lump sum taxes ( adet-i eflakiye). Their commanders - the 
lagator, the most junior, followed by the primikiir, the geribagi and, at the top of 
the hierarchy, the voynuk district governor who co-ordinated the geographically 
widely scattered voynuks - either had free bagtinas or belonged to the sipahi 
class as timar- holders. Although they were found everywhere, they lived in 
large numbers along the strategic routes and in the border zones, playing a 
key role in warding off enemy raids and guarding the castles and towns. 101 

97 Fodor, ‘The Way of a Seljuq Institution', 367-83. 

98 Saadeddin, Tacii’t-tevdrih, 1, p. 94. 

99 Inalcik, Fatih Devri, pp. 137-77; Zirojevic, Tursko vojno uredjenje, pp. 162-9; Werner, 
Die Geburt, pp. 210-17; Yavuz Ercan, Osmanli imparatorlugunda Bulgarlar ve Voynuklar 
(Ankara, 1986). 

100 For their origins and spread, see Gottfried Schramm, Ein Damm bricht. Die romische 
Donaugrenze und die Invasionen Aes 5 .-7 . Jahrhunderts im Lichte von Namen und Wortern 
(Munich, 1997); cf. T. J. Winnifrith, The Vlachs: the History of a Balkan People (London, 
1995 ); Hegyi, Magyar es balkani katonaparasztok’, pp. 1267-72. 

101 Nicoara Beldiceanu, ‘La region de Timok-Morava dans les documents de Mehmed II 
et de Selim I,’ Revue des Etudes Roumaines 3-4 (1957), 111-29; Nicoara Beldiceanu, ‘Les 
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The organisation of the martolose s (from the Greek armatolos, 'armed men’) 
also derives from pre-Ottoman times, and they are thought to have been 
incorporated into the Ottoman military around 1421. Initially, they served 
mainly along the European borders of the empire, partly on foot and partly 
on horseback. The Ottomans used them to man fortresses and river fleets, to 
guard riversides, carry out raids, reconnoitre and take prisoners as well as for 
various policing activities. At first, they and their families were exempted from 
paying several taxes and many of them also received regular pay and a share 
of the booty. 102 

The majority of the listed contingents had some basic features in common. 
Their members fought in return for tax exemption (mostly from extraordinary 
war taxes) or tax allowances, or, in other words, they fulfilled their obligation to 
pay war tax by doing military service and / or raising the costs of the conscripts. 
Collective military service may have been the outcome of autochthonous 
development as in the Frankish empire where in the 800s the impoverished 
freemen did not go to war individually but two to five men jointly equipped 
and supplied a warrior (see also the German agrarii milites in the 900s). 103 Since, 
however, the earliest element of the system ( voynuk ) and several terms (such as 
lagator, primikiir and gonder) are of pre-Ottoman origin, it cannot be precluded 
that we are faced with the Ottomanised form of the late Byzantine smallholding 
system. 104 Among those who served under the ocak system, service was usually 
passed down from father to son, and the state itself was intent on making them 
into an increasingly closed group. To this end, they were gradually elevated to 
the military ( askeri ) class, even though most of them still lived a peasant way 
of life. Consequently, the majority of the Ottoman peasant soldiers could be 
subsumed under the regular standing army. Through these agencies, broad 
masses of not only the conquerors but also the subjugated were involved in 
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and benefited from the wars of conquest. This ‘socialisation’ of the war was 
one of the main guarantees of the dynamism and efficiency of the Ottoman 
military organisation in that period. 

Vassab 

From the second half of the fourteenth century the vassal states were expected 
regularly to send contingents of varying size to fight on the side of the 
Ottomans. Between 1379 and 1400 Manuel II (Byzantine co-emperor from 
1373 and emperor from 1391) and his army had to accompany Murad I and 
Bayezid I on their campaigns almost every year . 105 The same fate befell the 
Serbian princes after the battle of Kosovo (1389). During the 1430s the Serbian 
despot of Smederevo had to send a force of 800 to 3,000 men commanded by 
one of his sons to assist the Ottoman army . 106 The vassal troops often provided 
invaluable help to the Ottomans as exemplified by the battles at Nikopolis and 
Ankara. In the first case, it was the charge of the Serbian cavalry of Stefan 
Lazarevic that decided the outcome of the battle; and in the second, it was his 
5,000 cavalry lancers covered in ‘black armour’ who stood fast by the sultan 
and were the last to flee from the battlefield . 107 

Armament: the diffusion and use of firearms 

Mention having been made of the arms and equipment of the Ottomans in 
the discussion of individual army units, only a few general characteristics 
will be emphasised here. Contemporary foreign observers usually stressed 
two aspects. First, that the armament of a considerable segment of the army 
appeared very simple, and was often regarded as poor. Bertrandon de la Bro- 
quiere, for example, had a low opinion of the quality of the weapons in 1433. 108 
Second, the arms of even the best-equipped mounted troops (especially their 
armour) were much lighter than the enemy’s, and the resulting agility and 
manoeuvring ability ensured them enormous advantages in field battles. 109 
The armament was lighter because the smaller Turkish horses could carry less 
weight. It was, nevertheless, the excellent horses that were one of the main 
assets of the Ottoman cavalry, as they were less demanding, more enduring 

105 George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1968; repr. 1980), pp. 543, 
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108 Bertrandon de la Broquiere, Voyage, pp. 202, 221, 224, 227. 

109 Konstantin Mihajlovic, Memoirs, p. 171. 
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and faster than the European mounts . 110 Since the Christian cuirasses with- 
stood the sword, the weaponry of the Ottoman infantry also contained various 
thrusting and cutting tools such as the war-axe, the halberd and especially the 
pick-axe ( kuliink ) that were capable of breaking through the heavy armour . 111 
While lighter weaponry was advantageous in field battles, its disadvantages 
became apparent in sieges, as the soldiers were far more vulnerable while 
climbing the fortress walls, more exposed to the arrows and bullets showering 
on them than were the plate-armoured defenders of a fortress. 

It was during their conquest in the Balkans (in the 1380s) that the Ottomans 
became acquainted with gunpowder technology and guns and began to adopt 
and integrate them into their own warfare. In this process, a major role was 
playedby the Balkan vassal subjects as well as the western experts who, entering 
Ottoman service, initially transmitted and later further developed the then up- 
to-date knowledge. As a result, within the next half a century the Ottomans 
became a real 'gunpowder empire’ ahead of their rivals in many regards. 112 

There is evidence at our disposal showing that the Ottomans first used 
firearms during the repeated sieges of Constantinople (1394-1402, 1422). 113 
While these cannons (actually large bombards) proved rather ineffective, those 
used at the siege of Thessalonike (1430) were far more successful. Cannons had 
become the fundamental and indispensable weapons of the Ottoman army 
by the 1440s. Based on experiences gained in the series of battles with the 
Hungarians, the Ottomans created their field artillery and used it with success 
as early as the battle of Kosovo in 1448. 114 It was apparently also from the Hun- 
garians that they learnt the Wagenburg - tactic ( tabur cengi) of Hussite origin, 
though they rarely resorted to it prior to 1453. This was a sort of fortification 
created from hundreds of carts chained together by their wheels and packed 
with crossbowmen, hand-gunners and light artillery . 115 In 1444 the Ottoman 
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artillery was already capable of firing at enemy ships, that is, moving targets, to 
cover the troops crossing at the Bosphorus. During Murad II’s reign shipboard 
artillery also appeared. 116 

The largest part of Ottoman artillery in this period comprised wrought- 
iron monster guns. They were huge hard-to-transport bombards that could 
shoot stone balls of several hundred kilograms each. By the mid-fifteenth 
century the Ottomans had learnt to cast bronze guns that included smaller 
calibre pieces too. For lack of permanent foundries, they usually cast the 
guns on the spot using materials brought with them. The situation gradually 
changed towards the middle of the century, especially when they began to 
prepare for the siege of Constantinople. For this major undertaking (1453), 
they deployed one of the world’s most advanced artilleries with a variety of 
guns: giant bombards including a monster gun of unprecedented size cast by 
Master Orban of Hungary; mortars or heavy short-barrelled guns that threw 
the stone balls or explosive shells with parabolic trajectories, used now for the 
first time against the Byzantine ships; and small-calibre cannons, similar to 
the most advanced French artillery, 117 which they deployed in mixed batteries 
(fourteen in number). With these mobile units, they carried out one of the 
first mass bombardments in history. 118 

We have enough reason to suppose that parallel with, or in the wake of, 
the field-pieces, hand-held firearms also appeared in the Ottoman army. As 
noted above, a small number of the janissaries probably carried hand guns 
( tiifek , tiifenk) during the 1440s. In the middle of the century, the existence can 
be attested to in some Balkan fortresses of gunner units (tiifenkgi), many of 
whom were Christian subjects of the sultan. The guns may well have been 
imported from abroad and in part acquired during the skirmishes. However, 
these weapons, which were probably matchlock arquebuses, were not used 
widely until the later part of the fifteenth century. 119 
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Supply and transport 

Very little information survives about the provisions of the army and the 
transportation of ammunition. It is highly probable that, in a similar way to 
later practices, a well-organised camp folk accompanied the sultan s army 
including a whole range of craftsmen from food merchants to blacksmiths . 120 
A considerable proportion of the food, fodder and ammunition was deliv- 
ered by subjects in exchange for tax exemption or as extraordinary war tax 
(i avanz-i divani ) introduced in the latter half of the fourteenth century . 121 At 
the same time, producers were also expected to sell their surplus produce to 
the soldiers at fixed prices . 122 A part of the timariot army was supplied by the 
equipment (kitchen, saddlery) brought along by the officers. The court troops 
were provided for by the central treasury. 

In most of the period under discussion the Ottomans hardly, if at all, used 
carts for transportation. Towards the mid-fifteenth century, however, the big 
siege-guns would be forwarded to their destination on wagons drawn by oxen. 
The main transporting vehicles were the camel, the mule and the draught 
horse; they were provided partly by the common subjects and the dignitaries, 
and partly loaned by merchants. The sultan’s treasury, the military band, the 
food and arms of the court troops were loaded on the many hundred camels 
and mules of the ruler’s stable . 123 The camels were used to barricade the camp 
or the centre and to disorganise the lines of the enemy (see below). In the 
latter case, they were employed with caution because the frightened animals 
could easily become uncontrollable . 124 

The conduct of war 

Field battles 

By the end of the fourteenth century, the Ottomans had developed a special 
Ottoman maniere de combattre based on the co-operation of the light-armoured 
cavalry using the traditional nomadic tactic, and the infantry whose discipline 
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was unparalleled in the age. 125 This battle array was aimed primarily at guar- 
anteeing the personal safety of the sultan, hence it was basically defensive. 126 
The ruler was always situated in the centre, in front of the camp, flanked on the 
right and left by his court cavalry, clad partly in heavy armour. In front of him 
were the janissaries, the yayas and the azabs arranged in several ‘layers’ (feat), 
of which there were seven at the battle of Varna for example, to make their 
ranks impenetrable. When field artillery appeared, the guns were placed here, 
before the janissaries and behind the azabs. An entrenchment was created (first 
attested to as early as in 1396) around the centre crowned by a line of densely 
placed wooden stakes and pavises, the janissaries shooting their arrows, and 
later their bullets, from behind this blindage. In the second battle of Kosovo 
in 1448 they fortified the entrenchment with wagons ( Wagenburg ). The sipahi 
cavalry of the two provinces and the akinci troops were lined up on the right 
and left wings, reinforced sometimes with foot azabs and militiamen as well 
as cerehors. 

The battle process was usually as follows. With feigned attacks and retreats 
the sipahi cavalry disrupted the mounted troops of the enemy, also dis- 
turbed by the incessant shooting of arrows and by burning camels, and 
led them towards the Ottoman infantry. When the attackers reached the 
latter’s ranks, they parted suddenly to give way, then closed behind them. 
The Ottoman foot soldiers then systematically killed the enemy horses with 
their thrusting and cutting weapons, and annihilated the immobilised sol- 
diers in close combat. Those who were not thus trapped were encircled 
and destroyed by the returning cavalry that had in the meantime restored 
its order. In the 1440s, the Christian soldiers surviving the massacre usually 
retreated into their camp, strengthened with a wagon fortress. The Ottoman 
infantry either made an assault on it, or, if it was equipped with superior 
firepower, encircled it and forced those inside to surrender by starving them 
out. 
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The Ottoman army owed its successive victories first of all to the infantry 
and the court troops, as well as to good co-operation between various units. 
Communication was ensured by the sophisticated military music and the 
corp of the gavujes who rapidly forwarded the sultan s orders to the dif- 
ferent companies. The most prominent commanders of enemy armies and 
observers such as the Hungarian Michael Szilagyi and Georgius de Hun- 
garia recognised the decisive role of the infantry and the court troops . 127 
However, as long as their opponents insisted on a battle tactic based pri- 
marily on the attacks of the heavy (in the west) or the light (in the east) 
cavalry and were short of an efficient infantry, they usually left the battlefields 
defeated . 128 



Siege warfare 

In the latter half of the fourteenth century, the Ottomans made great progress 
not only in field battles but also in formal siege warfare, adopting all its most 
up-to-date elements. At the turn of the century they used various siege engines 
(mangonels and siege towers) and mantelets, and within a decade or two, and 
certainly by 1422, they had learnt the use of mining to weaken the walls and 
protect the besiegers. 129 Cannons were also used for the first time around this 
date, growing in significance from the 1440s in the assaults on fortresses. In 
the siege of Constantinople in 1453 nearly all these elements were present, 
including multi-level siege towers, but it was the cannons and mines which 
proved to be the most efficient weapons. 130 

In the first phase of a siege the besiegers encircled the fortress, dug trenches 
and shot holes in the walls with the siege engines and field-pieces. Having 
caused enough damage to the fortifications, the troops were commanded via 
criers to launch a general assault. On the eve of the attack - as we read in the 
evocative description of Konstantin Mihajlovic - 
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lighted tallow candles [are] raised profusely throughout the army so that it 
looks as if the stars are shining . . . above the clouds 131 . . . And at night they go 
toward the city from all sides silently, slowing approaching the fosse, carrying 
before them barricades woven of branches and also strongly-built ladders so 
that they can climb up and down both sides of the ladder. The Janissaries 
then in this fashion go to the place where the wall is breached and having 
approached the breached place, they wait until day begins to appear. Then 
first the gunners fire from all the cannon . . . [and after that] the Janissaries 
quickly scale the wall, for at this moment the Christians are retreating before 
the cannon, and when they see that the Janissaries are on the walls, having 
turned about suddenly, they begin to fight bravely on both sides. And here 
the Janissaries, urging one another, climb up. And in addition the shot from 
bows comes very thick, for they continually bring and replenish their shot, 
and besides [there is] a great tumult from drums and human outcry. Thus the 
battle lasts an hour or at most two. 132 

This piece of information sheds light on the crucial role of the janissaries 
once again: while they played a basically defensive role in field battles, they 
also constituted the most efficient offensive formation of the Ottoman army 
in siege warfare. It is hardly accidental that the defences were first broken 
through by janissary units during the siege of Constantinople. 

Naval and river fleets 

For an empire possessing large dominions in both Asia Minor and Europe 
it was essential to secure the continuity of communication and transfer of 
forces between the two continents. This could not be achieved without effec- 
tive control of the Straits, a task which, in turn, could not be fulfilled with- 
out a naval fleet, especially as long as Byzantium existed in the heart of the 
empire. 133 

However, lacking any seafaring experience, the Ottomans were forced to 
turn for help to various Turkish forces who practised piracy on the Aegean. 
A Venetian report suggests that they had a smaller fleet of their own as 
early as 1374. 134 After the conquest of the maritime principalities of Aydin and 
Mente§e several skilled men and experts came into Ottoman service, giving 
a great impetus to the development of the navy. The Ottomans also used and 
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integrated Byzantino-Greek traditions and manpower, just as they were ready 
to learn from, and accept the help of, the Latins, especially the Genoese, in the 
Levant. It was the Genoese who undertook several times to ship the Ottoman 
troops across the sea. In shipbuilding and dockyard technology, they were most 
strongly influenced by the Venetians . 135 This openness and multi-directional 
acculturation is reflected by the Ottoman nautical vocabulary which abounds 
in Greek and Latin/ Italian words. 

During Bayezid I’s reign, the Ottoman fleet had a mere seventeen vessels, 
whereas around 1402 a traveller reported forty to sixty ships. The first marine 
base and main crossing point of the Ottomans was Gelibolu (Gallipoli), ear- 
lier the centre of the Byzantine fleet. The Byzantine historiographer Doukas 
recorded that Sultan Bayezid had it considerably rebuilt and fortified with 
towers to make it suitable for shipbuilding and the accommodation of large 
galleys, and to enable its naval forces to control the commercial traffic through 
the Straits and to levy duties on it. The harbour consisted of an outer and an 
inner pool separated by a bridge fortified by a three-storey tower. The mouth 
of the harbour was closed by a chain in case of necessity. By 1422, further forti- 
fications (walls and towers) had been built, necessitated by the enemy attacks 
of the previous years. 

The Gelibolu base had irritated the Venetians from the beginning, since they 
were worried that the strengthening Ottoman naval forces would threaten the 
freedom of their trade. The first open sea battle between the two powers took 
place on 29 May 1416, after the Ottoman fleet, consisting of thirty vessels and 
led by Admiral Cali, had plundered the Venetian islands. The Venetians scored 
a crushing victory, seizing twelve, fourteen or twenty-seven ships, according 
to different sources. In the course of the Venetian-Ottoman war of 1423-30 
the Venetians broke into the inner harbour of Gelibolu but in the end failed 
to keep the docks . 136 

By the middle of the century the size of the Ottoman fleet, which con- 
sisted mainly of oared galleys with single masts and lateen sails ( kadirga ), 
had increased considerably. According to a Venetian eye-witness account, the 
Ottoman fleet blockading Constantinople in 1453 comprised 145 ships: 12 gal- 
leys, 70 to 80 large galiots (justa/kalyata ), 20 to 25 parandaria and other ships, 
including pirate vessels. 137 In addition to the warships, the Ottomans probably 
from an early date used larger ships for transporting men, horses, ammunition 
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and, later, ordnance. 138 The fleet admiral's post was probably filled by the dis- 
trict governor of Gelibolu, although the first evidence to verify this assumption 
dates from 1453. 139 

The Ottoman fleet was for a long period deployed around the Straits, its 
activity being restricted to covering the crossings, as well as attacking enemy 
ships and shores. In the late 1420s, it ventured into the Aegean and, in support 
of the land troops, took part in combined attacks, for example in the sieges 
of Thessalonike (1430) and Constantinople (1453). The role of the navy in both 
cases was to complete the blockade of the city on the side facing the sea and 
deprive the defenders of the possibility of obtaining external help. Although it 
was a great step forward, the Ottoman warships were still far from standing 
their ground in an open formal battle with the more heavily built, better- 
equipped western fleets. The fact, however, that apart from the Venetians and 
the Knights Hospitaller of Rhodes, only the Ottomans had a regular navy, 
considerably increased the political weight of their state. 140 

When the Ottomans reached the Danube and encountered the Hungarian 
ships laden with artillery, they quickly recognised the importance of river fleets. 
Apparently, they already had river forces on the Danube and on the Morava 
in Serbia during Murad II’s reign. Hungarian sources inform us that when 
King Sigismund laid siege to the fortress of Galamboc (Golubac, Giigercinlik) 
on the Danube in 1428, the Ottomans tried unsuccessfully to break through 
the Hungarian blockade with ships sent up the Morava. 141 In 1433, Bertrandon 
de la Broquiere noted that the sultan kept eighty to a hundred/ustas (galiots, 
small oared warships) at the confluence of the Serbian rivers, the western and 
southern Morava, for the crossing of horses and troops, and that the ships were 
guarded by 300 men, replaced every two months. He found another hundred 
fustas at Galamboc, also used to transport soldiers across to Hungary. 142 It 
has been suggested that the Ottomans may have used some sort of ordnance 
aboard these ships because their Hungarian counterparts were also equipped 
with small cannons. 143 On the basis of this information and these suggestions, it 
can be concluded that river flotillas must have been employed for the transport 
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of troops and animals as well as for the siege of riverside fortresses in a variety 
of ways: taking troops to the shore, blockading a fortress and shooting at the 
fortress wall from the cannons aboard. 

Concluding remarks 

During a century and a half, the Ottomans developed one of the best war 
machines of the age. This was due to a variety of factors . 144 The first was their 
possession of a large standing army before their enemies started to create 
similar forces; the composition of this army was well balanced and could 
be mobilised and deployed with an unparalleled rapidity. Second, they had a 
numerical superiority and an abundance of manpower supply which enabled 
them to replace their losses in a short time. Third, they benefited from having 
plenty of raw materials and victuals which allowed them to provide the army 
with armament and provisions relatively easily. Fourth, they had the necessary 
ability and readiness to accommodate foreign technologies and experts and 
to take an active part in the international trade and transfer of knowledge 
and weapons. Based on these factors, they developed tactical elements which, 
being far ahead ofthe age, eventually ensured the Ottomans repeated victories. 

144 On some of these, see Virginia Aksan, ‘Ottoman War and Warfare 1453-1812’, in Black, 
War and the World, pp. 147-75; Agoston, ‘Ottoman Warfare’; Gabor Agoston, “‘The Most 
Powerful Empire”: Ottoman Flexibility and Military Might’, in Empires and Superpowers : 
Their Rise and Fall, ed. George Zimmar and David Hicks (Washington, DC, 2005), 
pp. 127-66. 
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It has been an often accepted axiom that Turks and economy were not good 
bedfellows. Presaged by the clouds of an army on the march, the arrival of 
the Turk was synonymous with economic disaster. For many historians of the 
nineteenth century, the imprint of the Turkish horse left eternal destruction 
and economic ruin. Even if modified and toned down in the later twentieth 
century, this view of the Turk as an economically destructive presence has, 
like the Turk's horse, left its mark on thinking about the Ottomans and has 
coloured much scholarship on the empire. 

While later historians regarded the Turks as lacking economic motivation 
or acumen, contemporary Byzantines did not. Indeed, for Doukas, a well- 
informed observer of the Turks who knew Turkish and who worked for the 
Genoese, first in New Phokaea and then in Lesbos, the Turkish 'nation' was 
'a lover of money’. 1 Writing much earlier, Kinnamos, too, noted the Turks’ 
concern with financial matters, commenting that nothing distressed them 
more than economic loss. 2 The Genoese, those quintessential merchants and 
entrepreneurs, likewise viewed the Ottomans not as mere military men but 
as economic partners. It was to money and his constant use of it that the 
Ottoman sultan Mehmed II owed his ascendancy in the estimation of the 
Genoese merchant Iacopo de Promontorio, active for many years in Ottoman 
territory during the reigns of both Mehmed and his father Murad II. 3 

Putting to one side, therefore, the concept of the economically destructive 
Turk, one can proceed to consider the economy of the period 1071 to 1453, 
from the battle of Manzikert (Malazgirt) which removed effective Byzantine 



1 Doukas, Decline and Fall of Byzantium to the Ottoman Turks, tr. and ed. H. J. Magoulias 
(Detroit, 1975), pp. 224-5. 

2 Kinnamos, Deeds of John and Manuel Comnenus, tr. Charles M. Brand (New York, 1976), 
p. 148. 

3 Iacopo de Promontorio, Die Aufzeichnungen des Genuesen Iacopo de Promontorio-de Campis 
iiberden Osmanenstaat um 1475, ed. Franz Babinger (Miinchen, 1957), p. 84. 
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ability to stem the flow of the Turks into Anatolia, to the fall of the Byzantine 
capital to Mehmed II and the end of the Byzantine Empire, and ask what kind 
of economy it was and whether there was what might be termed a Turkish 
economic approach. 4 Before doing so, however, one needs to acknowledge two 
major problems: sources and the considerable length of the period examined. 

Any in-depth understanding of the early Turkish economy is severely ham- 
pered by lack of sources, and the observation of Mehmed Fuad Kopriilii that 
The political and social history of the Turks of Anatolia from the eleventh to 
the fifteenth century has still not been saved from the darkness which covers it' 
still applies. 5 There is an almost total absence of Turkish data before 1453. Apart 
from coins, monuments and inscriptions, only a few Seljuk vakifname s (deeds 
of trust of pious foundations), the majority of which are Ottoman copies, and a 
few tahrirs (land surveys) for the fifteenth century are extant. There are Persian 
sources - the works of Ibn Bibi, Eflaki, Aqsara'i and Mustaufi - Arabic sources - 
in particular al-'Umari and Ibn Battuta for the fourteenth century - and the 
Greek histories of Choniates, Doukas, Pachymeres, Gregoras, Kinnamos, and 
Kantakuzenos. To these may be added some travel literature, such as the 
accounts by Marco Polo and Bertrandon de la Broquiere. The majority of the 
material which has survived and which is particularly relevant for economic 
history, however, comes from the trading states in the west, in particular the 
city-states of Genoa and Venice. These data include notary deeds (particu- 
larly important for trade between merchants, commodities and locations), 
merchant letters, commune account books, state discussions over trade rela- 
tions, and treaties, in essence trade agreements, with Turkish states. Other 
western material includes the merchant manual of Pegolotti, the account by 
the Cretan merchant Piloti and the account book of the Venetian merchant 
Badoer. The inevitable result of this level of Latin material is that the image 
of economic activity becomes dominated by Turkish-Latin commercial rela- 
tions. This dominance may in fact represent the reality of the period, but it is 
essential to bear in mind that this may well not be the case. 6 Trade relations 
with the Mamluks, with Iran and the east, and with the northern regions 

4 I use Turkish economic approaches here to mean those implemented in Turkish-ruled 
states. 

5 M. Fuad Kopriilii, ‘Anadolu Sel^uklulan Tarihinin Yerli Kaynaklan I’, Belleten 27 (1943), 
379 - 

6 Philip Remler has argued, for example, on the basis of his study of the silver coinage of 
the beyliks of the Ottomans, Eretna and the isfendiyarogullan in the fourteenth century 
that the western beyliks were dependent on the trade from the east and remained in that 
economic sphere; P. N. Remler, ‘Ottoman, Isfendiyarid, and Eretnid Coinage: a Currency 
Community in Fourteenth-Century Anatolia’ , American Numismatic Society Museum Notes 
25 (1980), 186. 
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across the Black Sea were clearly significant and their absence from many of 
the sources does not necessarily reflect their lesser importance in comparison 
with western trade, but could well be related to the absence of the sources 
themselves. This absence could be due to either the destruction of data or 
the absence of such data in the first place. It is certainly the case that Latin 
merchants employed notaries to record every transaction. This was not the 
case among Ottoman merchants in later centuries whose transactions were 
verbal not written, and it would be reasonable to presume that such a practice 
existed also in the earlier period. That documents such as letters or treaties 
between Turkish states and their neighbours in the east or south have not 
survived can easily be accounted for by the general political turmoil of the 
period in which there was a quick succession of states rising and falling in a 
region often ravaged by warfare. 

Much of the non-Latin material we do have is often difficult to interpret. 
For example, the figures given by Hamd Allah Mustaufi Qazvini, writing 
around 1340, for the tribute received from Anatolia by the Mongols present 
problems and while it has been argued that it is possible to accept the overall 
totals (3.3 million dinars under the Mongols, as opposed to 15 million under 
the Seljuks), the data in general should be treated with caution. 7 The same 
applies to many of the economic data from al-TJmari which are very difficult to 
interpret. According to al-TJmari all foodstuffs sold in Anatolia for moderate 
prices because of various factors: the low level of taxation, the abundance of 
free pasturage, the expansion of commerce and the proximity of the sea. 8 Ibn 
Battuta, too, commented on the modest prices in Kastamonu, so low he noted 
that he had never in any country seen a city where prices were lower. 9 But as 
Cahen notes, this, if true, does not necessarily mean prosperity and could be 
an indication of either wealth or poverty. 10 Currency values are not clear, and 
nor are those of the weights and measures used. The exact workings of the 
market remain obscure. 

Taking a period of nearly four centuries and attempting to consider it as 
one is, needless to say, a risky undertaking. Inherent in such an approach is the 

7 Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey: a General Survey of the Material and Spiritual Culture 
and History c.ioy 1-1330, tr. J. Jones-Williams (London, 1968), pp. 334-5. For the difficulty 
of working with Ilkhanid economic data see Philip Remler, ‘New Light on Economic 
History from Ilkhanid Accounting Manuals’, Studia Iranica 14, 2 (1985), 157-77. 

8 Al-‘Umari, ‘Notice de l’ouvrage qui a pour titre Masalek alabsar fi memalek alamsar, 
Voyages des yeux dans les royaumes des differentes contrees (ms. arabe 583)’, tr. E. 
Quatremere, in Notices et extraits des mss. de la Bibliotheque du Roi, vol. XIII (Paris, 1838), 

P- 336. 

9 Ibn Battuta, The Travels of Ibn Battuta, ed. and tr. H. A. R. Gibb (London, 1962), p. 461. 

10 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 171. 
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danger of assigning to the period overall patterns and formulae which function 
for one time-span. What works well for the fourteenth century may well not 
do so for the twelfth. There clearly were periods in which the economy was 
much more disrupted than in others and when there was a high level of military 
activity: Turkoman raiding, crusader activity, Byzantine revolting or Timur’s 
invasion. 11 We should not, however, overstate the level of destruction for the 
region overall. Further, certain periods were more prosperous than others, that 
from around the mid-twelfth to the mid-thirteenth century being described 
by the eminent historian of the period, Claude Cahen, for example, as a period 
of ‘exceptional economic development’. 12 There is one distinct advantage to 
viewing 1071-1453 as one continuum. It breaks down the artificial divisions 
of time, to which historians are so prone, and allows one to understand the 
fluidity and continuity of Anatolian existence through the various political 
shifts and changes that occurred. The transition from Orthodox Byzantium 
to Islamic Ottoman Empire was a very slow one, involving a fluid process of 
gradual transformation and adaptation. This was a period characterised more 
by continuity than by abrupt change and economic processes were thus not 
necessarily subject to rapid transformation. 

The Turks who arrived in Anatolia from the late eleventh century on estab- 
lished an economy which developed, thrived and prospered. Far from bringing 
economic destruction in their wake, it has been argued that their arrival was 
beneficial for the economy of the region. 13 Initially very much a nomad econ- 
omy, the economy of Anatolia under the Turks developed a strong rural and 
urban base and an important international trade sector. 

The nomad economy 

Leavingtheir homes for the grassy meadows of Anatolia, as the twelfth-century 
Byzantine historian Choniates put it, 14 the Turkoman nomads moved west- 
ward from Central Asia and Iran into the rolling upland pastures of the central 
Anatolian plateau. Ideal for large-scale ranching, the economic backbone of 
the obstreperous Byzantine magnates in the tenth century, 15 these lands pro- 
vided the nomads with both winter and summer pasture for their extensive 

11 Doukas describes Timur’s progress through western Anatolia when troops moved from 
city to city leaving each in such a state of desolation that not even the bark of a dog nor 
the cackle of a hen nor the cry of a child was any longer heard’; Doukas, Decline, p. 99. 

12 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 168. 13 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 156, 163. 

14 Choniates, O City ofByzantium, Annals ofNiketas Choniates, tr. Harry J. Magoulias (Detroit, 
1984), p. 7 1. 

15 Alan Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire, 900-1200 (Cambridge, 1981), 
p. 152. 
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herds and flocks. Crossing this central region, by now largely out of Byzan- 
tine control and the preserve only of the latifundia of absentee landlords, the 
Turkomans spread further westwards and by 1146 had apparently reached the 
region of the Meander river (Buyiik Menderes) where the Byzantine emperor 
Manuel I came upon them unexpectedly when relaxing in what he thought to 
be safe territory. Attracted by rustling, the Byzantines were distressed to find 
Turkoman herds grazing near where they had stopped to rest as they returned 
from Anatolia to Constantinople. 16 The Turkomans travelled in considerable 
numbers of families and flocks, setting up large tent encampments, such as 
that of 2,000 people described by Kinnamos around Dorylaion (Eski§ehir) in 
1 175- 17 

The nomad economy of the Turkomans rested on their herds which pro- 
vided them with their livelihood, supplying their daily needs - food, clothing 
and tents 18 - and the items with which they traded - meat, dairy products, hides 
and hair, as well as the raw materials with which they manufactured kilims 
and carpets. The Turkoman herds, as Bertrandon de la Broquiere noted, were 
extremely large. 19 Those in the beylik of Germiyan in western Anatolia were so 
great that, according to one contemporary, only God could calculate them. 20 
Of these the most numerous were the sheep ‘for they truly cover the surface of 
the land’. 21 Apart from the large, fat, long-tailed sheep, the delicacy of whose 
fat and the exquisite flavour of whose meat excited the praise of the Egyptian 
al-‘Umari in the 1330s, the nomad herds included horses, camels, mules, asses - 
whose heads and hooves, ears and hair were like those of stags - and long, 
soft, curly-haired goats, the most beautiful Bertrandon de la Broquiere had 
ever seen, whose skin was as fine as silk. 22 Buffalo were used to carry the 
Turkomans’ merchandise. 

One of the most valuable livestock assets of the Turkomans was the horse. 
The central Anatolia plateau was ideally suited to horse breeding. It was here 
that most of the Byzantine imperial stud farms had been located and loss of 
this region to the Turks may have disrupted supplies of horses for the Byzan- 
tine army. 23 Turkoman horses were highly regarded and fetched high prices, 

1 6 Kinnamos, Deeds, p. 54. 17 Kinnamos, Deeds, p. 220. 

18 Bertrandon de la Broquiere, Le Voyage d’Outremer de Bertrandon de la Broquiere, ed. Ch. 
Schefer (Paris, 1892) pp. 89, 92, described the tents as the most beautiful you could see, 
made of white cotton cloth and blue felt. Each tent, which was round, could house 
fifteen or sixteen people, and contained all the people’s needs. 

19 Betrandon de la Broquiere, Voyage, p. 85; al-'Umari, ‘Voyages’, pp. 334, 355; Ansbertus, 
Historia de expeditione Friderici imperatoris, ed. Josepho Dobrowsky (Prague, 1827), p. 85. 

20 Al-‘Umari, ‘Voyages’, p. 355. 21 Al-‘Umari, Voyages, p. 335. 

22 Bertrandon de la Broquiere, Voyage, pp. 85-6; al-‘Umari, ‘Voyages’, pp. 335-6. 

23 Harvey, Economic Expansion, p. 152. 
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Marco Polo commenting on this and on the excellence of a breed of horses he 
called Turki' as well as on the outstanding mules found in Anatolia. 24 Horse 
pedigrees were kept, the people of Germiyan knowing ‘perfectly well’ who 
were the sires and dams of their horses. 25 These horses, at least according 
to al-‘Umari’s Genoese informant Balaban (Domenico Doria), were the best 
in Anatolia, nimble and swift and impossible to outdistance. 26 Horses from 
the Kastamonu region, too, were famous and fetched very high prices, in the 
early fourteenth century as much as 1,000 gold pieces, which was ‘a price 
thought by those who know about these things to be worth it’. 27 It was appar- 
ently merely necessary to say that a horse was from Kastamonu to give it 
extraordinary merit in the eyes of the buyer and ensure a lucrative sale. 28 
Horse trading was not restricted to the mainland for in the fourteenth century 
both the Hospitallers, the Genoese on Cyprus and the Venetians on Crete 
sought to buy horses from the region. 29 

Horses were not the only animals the Turkomans traded, for they pro- 
vided animals to the surrounding regions, to Syria, Iraq and Iran which were 
apparently stocked with livestock from the Turkomans in the early 1300s. 30 
The nomads also traded cheese, yoghurt, meat, wool and leather with the 
local sedentary population. This trade with the settled, often Byzantine, pop- 
ulation is reflected in the later accounts of the relations between Osman, 
the eponymous founder of the Ottoman state, and the tekjur (Byzantine 
ruler) of Bilecik (Bekloma) in north-west Anatolia. Osman was said to have 
given cheese, butter and cream to the tekfur to whom he entrusted his goods 
while he moved to the summer pastures. 31 As with horses, the trade was not 



24 Marco Polo, The Travels of Marco Polo, tr. Aldo Ricci (London, 1931), p. 50. 

25 Al- £ Umari, 'Voyages’, p. 355. 26 Al-'Umari, 'Voyages’, p. 355. 

27 Al-'Umari, 'Voyages’, p. 341; Ibn Battuta, Travels, p. 462. 

28 Al-'Umari, 'Voyages’, p. 341. 

29 Anthony Luttrell, ‘The Hospitallers of Rhodes Confront the Turks: 1306-1421’, in Chris- 
tians, Jews and Other Worlds: Patterns of Conflict and Accommodation, ed. Philip F. Gallagher 
(Lanham, New York and London, 1988), p. 113; F. Thiriet, Regestes des deliberations du Senat 
de Venise concernant la Romanie, 3 vols. (Paris, 1958-61), 1, docs. 38, pp. 30-1, 410, pp. 106-7; 
11, doc. 988, p. 12; i383.viii.i: Archivio di Stato di Genova [hereafter ASG], Cartulare 381, 
ff. i48r-i5ir; 1363-5: Andraea Naugerii, ‘Historia Veneta’, in Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
ed. L. A. Muratori, 25 vols. (Milan, 1723-51) [hereafter RIS], vol. xxiii: col. 1049; H. Noiret, 
Documents inedits pour servir a Vhistoire de la domination venitienne en Crete de 1380 a 1483 
(Paris, 1892), pp. 110-11; N. Iorga, Notes et extraits pour servir a Vhistorie de croisades au XVe 
siecle, 3 vols. (Paris, 1899-1902), 1, p. 102. 

30 Al-'Umari, ‘Voyages’, pp. 335-6. 

31 A§ikpa§azade, Die altosmanische Chronik des Asikpasazade, ed. Fredrich Giese (Leipzig, 
1929; reprinted Osnabriik, 1972), pp. 9, 14. 
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restricted to internal commerce, for such goods as goats’ hair, and leather and 
hides were among the exports from Anatolia in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 32 

Apart from raw products, the Turkomans also wove kilims and carpets 
(also among the gifts from Osman to the tekfur of Bilecik). 33 Turkish carpets, 
which were to be so famous in Europe in later centuries, were exported by the 
Latin merchants from ports such as Antalya in the south and Balat in western 
Anatolia. 34 Marco Polo commented on the manufacture of beautiful carpets 
in the mid-twelfth century, 35 and the beauty of such carpets from Aksaray was 
famous from early on. 36 

While livestock formed a key asset in the nomad economy the Turko- 
mans also benefited from another lucrative economic activity: raiding. The 
initial impact of such raiding was felt in the immediate aftermath of the bat- 
tle of Manzikert (Malazgirt) into the next century. With the greater con- 
trol imposed by the Seljuks, the impact of Turkoman raiding decreased, but 
came to the fore once more with the decline of the Seljuks and the subse- 
quent weakening of Mongol authority in the later thirteenth century. The 
situation began to improve in the fourteenth with the imposition of con- 
trol by the various beyliks and with the establishment of the Ottoman state. 
Such raiding provided considerable hauls of booty, in particular slaves who 
were often taken in great numbers: 26,000 Armenians were seized in Cili- 
cia and sold in the slave markets in 1186, 37 and 20,000 captured after the fall 
of Tralles (Aydm) a century later in 1282. 38 By the beginning of the four- 
teenth century such raiding had taken to the water and Turkish raiding 
of the Aegean islands was a source of deep concern to the Byzantines and 
the Latins alike. In one year alone, 1331-2, 25,000 people were snatched from 
the islands, according to the Venetian Marino Sanudo Torsello, who wrote the 



32 Pegolotti, FrBalducci Pegolotti, La Pratica della Mercature, ed. A. Evans (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), p. 379; 1337. iii. 9 = Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade: Venetian Crete and 
the Emirates ofMenteshe and Ay din (Venice, 1983), docs. 1331M, p. 189, 1337A, p. 192, 1337M, 
p. 198, 1375M, p. 222, 1403M, p. 231, 1407M, p. 236; Piloti, L’Egypte au commencement du 
quinzieme siecle d ’apres le traite d ’Emmanuel Piloti de Crete ( incipit 1420) avec une introduction 
et des notes parP.-H. Dopp (Cairo, 1950), pp. 62, 63, 73; Giacomo Badoer, II Libro dei Conti di 
Giacomo Badoer (Costantinopoli 1436-1440), eds. Umberto Dorini and Tommaso Bertele 
(Rome, 1956), pp. 310, 397, 535, 556, 615, 718, 830. 

33 A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, pp. 9, 14. 34 Piloti, L’Egypte, pp. 60, 73. 

35 Polo, Travels, p. 50. 36 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 161. 

37 Bar Hebraeus, The Chronography ofGregoryAbu’l-Faraj, vol. I, tr. E. A. W Budge (London, 
1932), p. 321. 

38 Nicephorus Gregoras, Historia Byzantina, ed. L. Schopen, 3 vols. (Bonn, 1829-55), 1, p. 142. 
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Liber Secretorum Fidelium Crucis urging a crusade against the growing Turkish 
menace . 39 

The Turkomans did not only raid on their own account but also provided 
raiders in various internal Byzantine feuds. It was Turkish reinforcements 
who contributed to the success of the false Alexios when he revolted against 
Emperor Alexios Angelos and attacked the towns around Ankara . 40 Michael, 
a tax-collector in the province of Mylassa, was supported by Rtikneddin when 
he revolted against the same emperor in the summer of 1200, the Seljuk ruler 
providing him with troops which he used to ravage the cities along the Meander 
(Biiyiik Menderes ). 41 Sometimes rebelling Byzantines provided the Turks with 
more than raiding opportunities and work as mercenaries. When Mangaphas 
revolted against Emperor Isakios Angelos he took a large number of captives 
in Caria whom he handed over to the ‘local barbarians to be led away into 
captivity ’. 42 



The land 

While Turkoman raiding was a positive factor in the Turkish advance across 
Anatolia, and the availability of booty attracted forces to the various Turkish 
leaders, it was not an asset when it came to the establishment of a state 
economy, and the ‘portable’ economy of the nomad was not a sound economic 
basis for state construction. The basis for this was land. 

As it had been under the Byzantines, so too agriculture was the backbone 
of the Turkish economy. This backbone, however, was severely strained by 
the nomads. Turkoman raiding was disruptive. It ravaged agriculturally pro- 
ductive regions and interfered with trade. Caravans were attacked, roads cut 
or made unsafe and merchants preyed upon . 43 Turkoman raiding meant that 
in the Ottoman state in the fourteenth century people could only travel in 
large groups in the vilayets (provinces) of Amasya and Tokat, and even then 
not with impunity . 44 Fighting often involved scorched-earth tactics. In the 



39 Marino Sanudo, Studien iiber Marino Sanudo den Aelteren, Abhandlungen der Historischen 
Classe der Koniglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschajien, vol. VII, ed. Fr. Kuntsmann 
(Munich, 1855), no. 5, p. 797. 

40 Choniates, Annals, p. 254. 41 Choniates, Annals, p. 290. 

42 Choniates, Annals, p. 220. 

43 Ibn Bibi, Selgukname, tr. Mukrimin Halil Yinan^ (Istanbul, 2007), pp. 162-3, 211; Karim 
al-Din Aqsara’i, Selguki Devletleri Tarihi. Aksarayli Kerimeddin Mahmud’ un Miisameret al- 
ahyarAdli Farsga Tarihinin Terciimesi, tr. M. Nuri Gencosman (Ankara, 1943), p. 211; Bar 
Hebraeus, Chronography, 1, pp. 321, 453; Ahmed Eflaki, Ariflerin Menkibeleri, tr. Tahsin 
Yazici (Istanbul, 2006), pp. 386, 680; Ibn Battuta, Travels, pp. 427-8, 448. 

44 A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, p. 99. 
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summer of 1176, for example, the Turks, avoiding any major encounter other 
than light skirmishes, destroyed the grass in order to prevent the Byzantines 
finding forage for their horses, and contaminated the water, thus denying 
them pure drinking water. 45 They had adopted similar tactics when faced with 
the approach of the forces of the first crusade and had laid waste to the area 
around Konya before withdrawing. 46 The Turkoman problem was not merely 
a matter of raiding, however, for the land itself was also important to them. It 
was on the fertile plains that 'their herds of goats and cattle grazed, romping 
in the verdant meadows’, 47 and it was for this reason that Manuel’s rebuilding 
of Dorylaion (Eski^ehir) was of such concern for it threatened to force them 
to abandon their pasture lands. 48 

Turkoman attacks put a severe strain on the agricultural economy. Peasants 
were forced to abandon their fields and to protect their flocks and herds by 
keeping them within the towns. The inhabitants of Tavas in the early four- 
teenth century kept their livestock within the town walls at night because of 
the occupation of the countryside by the Turkomans, 49 as did the inhabitants 
of Laodikeia (Ladik, modern Denizli) who lost countless animals, and men, 
to K1I19 Arslan II after his successful siege of the city. 50 Turkish sieges meant 
that the fields around besieged towns remained uncultivated for the inhab- 
itants could not come out to tend them. In consequence, the townspeople 
were often faced with starvation. Turkoman attacks in 1256-7, for example, 
devastated the countryside round Melitene (Malatya) and reduced its inhabi- 
tants to starvation. 51 The inhabitants of Antalya, under Turkish siege in 1147, 
were luckier for although they were unable to cultivate their fields, they were 
able to import grain by sea. 52 Devastation of the surrounding agricultural land 
and destruction of crops was a common occurrence, caused not merely by 
the Turkomans. The Mamluks, too, ravaged the crops and land around the 
citadel of Sis when they laid seige to it in 1320, and drove off great numbers of 
cattle. 53 It was starvation that reduced many towns and delivered them into 
the hands of the Turks. Gangra (Rankin) was starved into submission in 1136 



45 Choniates, Annals, p. ioi. 

46 William of Tyre, A History of Deeds done beyond the Sea, 2 vols., tr. Emily Atwater Babcock 
and A. C. Krey (New York, 1943), 1, p. 177. 

47 Choniates, Annals, p. 99. 48 Choniates, Annals, p. 99. 

49 Ibn Battuta, Travels, p. 428. 50 Choniates, Annals, p. 71. 

51 Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 1, pp. 426-7. 

52 William of Tyre, History, 11, p. 178: ‘It possesses very rich fields, which are nevertheless, 
of no advantage to the townspeople, for they are surrounded by enemies on all sides 
who hinder their cultivation. Therefore, the fertile soil lies fallow, since there is no one 
to work it.’ 

53 Abu’l Fida, The Memoirs of a Syrian Prince, tr. P. M. Holt (Wiesbaden, 1983), p. 79. 
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'while the emperor’s attention was diverted with other grave issues ’, 54 as was 
Trailles, which fell to Mente§e, and Nysa, Tripolis and Thyraia, reduced by 
Emir Sassan . 55 Prusa (Bursa), put under a siege so tight that 'an infidel could 
not even extend a finger out of the castle ’, 56 fell to the Ottoman ruler Orhan 
in 1326 as a result of starvation, as did Nicaea (iznik) in 1331, and Nicomedia 
(izmit), in 1337. 57 When Bayezid I put Constantinople under siege in the 1390s 
he did not do this, as Doukas notes, by actually waging war against the city. 
There were no siege engines or military engines. Instead he deployed men 
around the city to prevent anything entering or leaving. In consequence, there 
was a terrible dearth of grain, wine, oil and other provisions . 58 

Failure to cultivate land as a result of Turkoman activity put a severe finan- 
cial burden on the Byzantine state which sought to protect productive land 
where possible. In Choniates’s estimation, Manuel’s ‘best deed’ was to fortify 
the villages and build fortresses to protect the horse-breeding plains in the 
region of Pergamon (Bergama) and Atramyttion (Edremit) which were prey 
to Turkish raiding in the 1160s and 1170s. As a result of Manuel’s actions the 
region prospered, fields were cultivated and crops abounded. 59 

The Turkomans were, of course, not the only ones to raid. Devastation 
of agricultural land was also brought about by various rebelling Byzantines 
who called in Turkish forces. One such, a man claiming to be Alexios, son 
of Emperor Manuel, earned himself the nickname ‘crop-burner’ during his 
revolt against Isakios Angelos, when he ravaged cities along the Meander 
(Btiyiik Menderes) with Turkish forces and laid waste the cultivated fields . 60 
Mangaphas, who also revolted against Isakios Angelos, recruited Turks for 
his attacks on Byzantine farmers, killing draught animals and burning and 
destroying the grain fields in the summer time . 61 Byzantine forces, too, state 
or rebel, could devastate with or without Turkish assistance, destroying crops 
and seizing flocks and shepherds . 62 Manuel Komnenos took large numbers of 
men and animals captive in his attack on the lands round Pentapolis , 63 while his 
successor, John Komnenos, attacked Konya and despoiled the enemy’s land, 
taking captive both men and animals of all kind, draught animals as well as 



54 Choniates, Annals, p. 13. 

55 George Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis libri XIII, ed. I. Bekker, 2 vols. 
(Bonn, 1835), 1, pp. 470, 474, 11, pp. 433-6, 589. 

56 A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, p. 23. According to Oru£, Oruq Beg Tarihi, ed. Atsiz (Istanbul, 
1972), p. 31, no one could leave the castle. 

57 Gregoras, Historia, vol. 1, vra, 15, p. 384, ix, 9, p. 433, xi, 6, p. 545. 

58 Doukas, Decline, p. 83. 59 Choniates, Annals, p. 85. 

60 Choniates, Annals, p. 222. 61 Choniates, Annals, p. 220. 

62 Choniates, Annals, p. no. 63 Choniates, Annals, p. 70. 
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those suited to riding. 64 During the civil war of 1341-7, John Kantakouzenos 
burned and sacked villages and towns between Selymbria and Constantinople, 
causing great destruction and desolation. 65 

Turkoman raids, therefore, so useful in devastating the land of the enemy 
and for fighting, advancing and capturing territory, were not so useful when 
it came to state control. Once towns began to fall and Turkish states started 
to emerge, the level of disruption caused by Turkoman activity became as 
unacceptable to the Turkish rulers as it had been to the Byzantines. For all 
administrations, Byzantine, Mongol or Turkish, nomads were a problem and 
were generally disliked by the settled populations. States therefore sought to 
control them, to tax them, settle them or force them to move elsewhere. What 
was important was to control the land, protect and increase its productivity, 
and tax it. 

Under the Turkish system of landholding all land, with few exceptions, was 
state land (min). Land could be granted as freehold ( miilk ), assigned as a land 
grant (ikta under the Seljuks and timar under the Ottomans who assigned such 
lands to maintain troops), or placed in a vakif, a pious endowment. 66 In times 
of difficulty rulers could resort to giving as gifts extensive lands as private 
property, as Riikneddin did, or of selling them, as was done by Izzeddin. 67 
Land was also no doubt simply appropriated on occasion, as indicated by 
Rashid-al-Din’s drive to reclaim illegally appropriated land at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. 68 While the Ottoman landholding system owed 
much to that of the Seljuks, it was not simply a straight continuation, but 
was affected also by the impact of Mongol rule, and by Byzantine practice, 
in Anatolia, as well as by systems in place in the Balkan regions which the 
Ottomans conquered. 

As land was a source of wealth for the state, it was therefore essential in 
order effectively to assess revenue that the state should know the productivity 
of the land under its control. This was achieved through a system of land 
surveying, which under the Ottomans resulted in detailed, and regular, inven- 
tories of villages, peasants, animals and crops, and the tax revenue produced. 
Immediately after the conquest of a region, a survey ( tahrir ) of the land and 
population was conducted, listing tax returns, productivity and property. 69 



64 Choniates, Annals, p. 18. 65 Doukas, Decline, pp. 73-4. 

66 Osman Turan, ‘Sel^uk Tiirkiyesi’nde Faizle Para ikrazma Dair Hukuki Bir Vesika’, 
Belleten 1 6 , 62 (1952), 252-4. For the timar system see chapter 6 in this volume. 

67 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 329. 68 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 329. 

69 For what appears to be the earliest extant example of a tahrir, see Halil inalcik (ed.), 
Hicri 835 Tarihli Suret-i Defter-i Sancak-i Arvanid (Ankara, 1987). 
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The results of such a survey were entered into a detailed register, a 
defter-i mufassal. Another, less-detailed summary register was also drawn up, 
the dejter-i icmal, which gave only the names of the villages and the administra- 
tive divisions, and annual production figures. These registers listed the number 
of households ( hane ), widows and unmarried men in a region, together with 
the total return from the region. Such registers give other details such as the 
number of orchards, olive trees, vineyards and beehives and production fig- 
ures for crops such as wheat, corn and grain, fruit such as grapes, or other 
agricultural products such as honey. Little is known about what taxes were 
charged under the Seljuks but under the Ottomans agricultural taxes included 
the gift resmi, the gift tax charged on Muslims working on the land. The ispence 
paid by Christian peasants in the Balkans was equivalent to the gift resmi, and 
was charged at the rate of 25 akge s per non-Muslim married man and 6 akges 
from a widow in the fifteenth century. 70 Tithes, riisum (dues from a range of 
things including vineyards, grain mills, beehives as well as market dues, bride 
tax and fines) and avanz-i divaniye (extraordinary levies) were also charged. 
Non-Muslims also paid the cizye, a poll-tax. 

As in any system in which agricultural production was significant, it was vital 
to ensure that peasants remained on the land. This was a problem which faced 
all Turkish administrations, as it had the Byzantine, when warfare, raiding, 
famine and, in the case of an increasingly hard-pressed Byzantine adminis- 
tration, excessive taxation all drove the peasants from the land. To avoid this, 
Turkish rulers took various measures: transferring populations to uncultivated 
land, granting tax breaks to keep peasants in place and to attract others, and 
providing implements and seeds. A good example of the care exerted by Turk- 
ish rulers is the treatment of 5,000 Byzantines captured in 1198 by the Seljuk 
ruler Keyhusrev in a series of attacks in the Meander region and in Phrygia. 
Having had a list drawn up of the captives, giving their names and where they 
came from, Keyhusrev then transferred them to Philomilon (Ak^ehir) and 
assigned them to land there, providing them with grain and seed. Promising 
that if an agreement was reached with the Byzantine emperor they would 
be returned home, he guaranteed that if no such agreement materialised 
they would remain tax free for five years, after which they would be taxed 
lightly, never at a rate greater than that which they had paid to the Byzantine 
authorities. This policy was successful for it ensured that the captured Byzan- 
tines settled and even attracted others who had not themselves been captured 
but had heard of this favourable treatment. In the words of Choniates the 

70 Inalcik, Defter, pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 
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Byzantines thus preferred to settle among the barbarians rather than in the 
Hellenic cities and gladly quit their homelands’. 71 

Under the Ottomans, abandoned land was handed for cultivation to 
dervishes, or to state slaves and serfs who were also provided with seeds 
and oxen. Mehmed II used prisoners of war and Turkomans to settle villages 
deserted by the Greeks after the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 72 

Anatolia was an agriculturally rich region. While the central plateau pro- 
vided abundant pasture lands, the west, south and east produced grain, cotton, 
pulses and vegetables, fruit, rice, honey, as white as snow, and excellent sugar, 
neither too sweet nor too bitter. 73 There was vine cultivation, 74 and grapes 
were exported from the region, 75 as was wine, produced in the south, in the 
Aegean region and in Cappadocia. 76 Wine formed part of the revenue of the 
Seljuk sultan in the mid-twelfth century, 77 and was exported from Fethiye in 
the south, from the Aegean coast, and from the north, from Incir Limam (Par- 
alime, Liminia) and Giresun (Kerasunt). 78 Wine was also imported into the 
region, a trade in which the Genoese played an important role. It was imported 
into Gelibolu and Mente$e, and from Naples it was traded into Theologos. 79 

One of Anatolia’s most important products was grain, one of the main 
export commodities in the trade between the Turks and the European mer- 
chants. Grain was vital for the Latin trading colonies in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and even on occasion for the mother cities of Genoa and Venice. The 
importance of this commodity is highlighted by Marcha di Marco Battagli 
da Rimini who in his chronicle of the years 1212-1354 regarded it as a cause 



71 Choniates, Annals, pp. 272-3. 

72 Halil inalcik and Donald Quataert (eds.), An Economic and Social History of the Ottoman 
Empire 1300-1914, vol. I (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 167-9. 

73 Al-'Umari, ‘Voyages’, pp. 335, 336, 356, 358, 367; Betrandon de la Broquiere, Voyage, 
pp. 100, 138, 204; Zeki Velidi Togan, ‘Re§ideddin’in Mektuplannda Anadolu’nun iktisadi 
ve Medeni Hayatma Ait Kayitlar’, istanbul Universitesi iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi 15, 1-4 
(i953-4)> 33-49; Ibn Battuta, Travels, pp. 418, 422, 430; Mustaufi, The Geographical Part of 
the Nuzhat al-Qvliib Composed by Hamd-Allah MustawjT of Qazwin in 740 [1340], tr. G. Le 
Strange (Leiden, 1919), pp. 102, 103, 104, 105. 

74 Choniates, Annals, p. 160; Togan, ‘Re§ideddin’in Mektuplannda’, p. 10; Ibn Battuta, 
Travels, p. 309; Mustaufi, Geographical, pp. 103, 104, 105. 

75 Piloti, L’Egypte, pp. 61, 62-3; Badoer, Libro, pp. 27, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89. 

76 S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism (Berkeley, 1971), p. 483; Franz Babinger, 
Mehmed the Conqueror and his Time, tr. Ralph Manheim (Princeton, 1978), p. 399; Bertran- 
don de la Broquiere, Voyage, p. 100. 

77 Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia Tartarorum, ed. Jean Richard (Paris, 1965), p. 69. 

78 G. L. F. Tafel and G. M. Thomas (eds.), Urkunden zurAlteren Handels und Staatsgeschichte 
der Republik Venedig mit Besonderer Bezeihung aufByzanz und die Levante. vom Neunten bis 
zum Ausgang des Fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts, 3 vols. (Vienna, 1856-7), 111, no. 370, pp. 159-68. 

79 Kate Fleet, European and Islamic Trade in the Early Ottoman State: the Merchants of Genoa 
and Turkey (Cambridge, 1999), pp. 76-9. 
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of the western crusade against Aydm in 1344. 80 The beyliks of Mente§e and 
Aydm were active in trading grain with the European merchants, and it was 
sold and exported from Theologos and Phokaea to Cyprus and the west. The 
Ottomans traded it from the early days of their state’s existence, and the Vene- 
tians were buying grain from Orhan in 1333. 81 The Ottomans also sold to the 
Genoese. 82 Grain was exported too from the Black Sea region, from Thrace, 
from Tarsus and Antalya. 83 Even the Hospitallers, whose raison d’etre was the 
struggle against the infidel, obtained grain from the Turks and were granted 
a papal dispensation to do so in 1379. 84 Grain was not the only agricultural 
produce which the western merchants purchased for they also looked to Ana- 
tolia for vegetables and pulses which they bought, for example, in Antalya 85 
and the markets of the Aegean coastal region. The Genoese on Chios bought 
biscuit from Aydm 86 and the Hospitallers on Rhodes obtained foodstuffs from 
Turkish rulers. 87 

Anatolia was also a region of mineral resources. There were silver mines, 88 
iron mines 89 (one of which in Karaman was credited by al-'Umari with greatly 
contributing to the success of the beylik 90 ), salt mines 91 and lapis lazuli quar- 
ries. 92 High-quality copper was mined in north-east Anatolia in the region 
of Kastamonu, Sinop, Samsun and Osmancik. 93 According to the Byzan- 
tine chronicler Kritoboulos, copper was the most important produce of the 
Sinop region, 94 while another Byzantine contemporary, Chalkokondyles, esti- 
mated that the annual tax income from the mines of Sinop when Mehmed II 



80 ‘Marcha di Marco Battagli da Rimini (1212-1354)’, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, ed. G. 
Carducci and V Fiorini, vol. 16, pt 3 (Citta di Castello, 1912), pp. 50-1. 

81 Thiriet, Regestes, 1, doc. 38, pp. 30-1. 

82 1387.VL8: ASG, Archivio Segreto 2729. doc. 26, published in Kate Fleet, ‘The Treaty of 
1387 between Murad I and the Genoese’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 56, 1 (1993), 15. 

83 Michel Balard, La Romaniegenoise (XHe-debutduXVesie.de), 2 vols. (Genoa andParis, 1978), 
11, pp. 761, 762; Lamberto di Sambuceto in Valeria Polonio, Notai Genovesi in Oltremare. 
Atti Rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto (3 Iuglio 1300-3 Agosto 1301 ) (Genoa, 1982), 
no. 139, pp. 155-6; Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 39. 

84 Anthony Luttrell, ‘Intrigue, Schism, and Violence among the Hospitallers of Rhodes: 
1377-1384’, Speculum 41 (1966), 35. 

85 Pegolotti, Pratica, pp. 57-8. 86 1351.V.26: ASG, Archivio Segreto 2727, doc. 43, f. iv. 

87 Luttrell, ‘Hospitallers’, pp. 35, 113. 

88 Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia, pp. 68-9; al-‘Umari, ‘Voyages’, pp. 337, 350, 354; Mus- 
taufi, Geographical, pp. 193-4. 

89 Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia, p. 69. 90 Al-‘Umari, ‘Voyages’, p. 348. 

91 Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia, p. 69. 92 Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia, p. 69. 

93 Laonikos Chalkokondyles, Historiarum Libri Decern, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1843), p. 498. 

94 Kritoboulos, History of Mehmed the Conqueror, by Kritovoulos, tr. C. T. Riggs (Westport, 
Conn., 1954), p. 166. 
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conquered the region in the middle fifteenth century was 50,000 gold pieces. 95 
During Mehmed II’s reign the area of Kastamonu produced 'infinite’ amounts 
of copper. 96 With the Ottoman takeover in the Balkans, further mines fell 
into Turkish hands, as they did, for example, after the battle of Kosovo in 
1389. 97 

As with wine, Anatolia was both an exporter and importer of metals. The 
metal trade is a particularly difficult one to trace, both because of the scarcity of 
primary data for the early period, and because of the bans imposed by western 
governments and the church on the trade in metals with the Muslim world. It 
is often argued that such bans led not to a halting of the trade, but merely to it 
being concealed. However, it is possible that, rather than existing secretly, there 
was in fact not the volume of imports implied by this argument. Anatolia was 
both a producing and exporting region, and so did not need to import much of 
its metal needs. While firearms did arrive in Turkish territory 98 and guns were 
used, for example, at the battle of Varna in 1444," what perhaps was more 
significant than hardware and metals was the importation of expertise, such 
as that of the Hungarian cannon maker Orban who forged the cannon which 
destroyed the walls of Constantinople and delivered the city into Ottoman 
hands in 1453. 100 

Metals were exported to the west. 101 Lead was exported westwards as 
well as to Egypt; copper was exported in considerable quantities, the 
Isfendiyarogullan ruler Suleyman trading it with the Genoese in the 1390s, 102 
and Turkish merchants apparently trading it on Chios. 103 Silver was sold in 
the markets of Antalya and Theologos, 104 and gold appeared in the markets of 
Antalya and Edirne. 105 Anatolia also imported metals, such as iron which sold 



95 Chalkokondyles, Historiarum Libri Decern, p. 489. 

96 Iacopo de Promontorio, Aufzeichnungen, p. 67. 97 A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, p. 58. 

98 A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, p. 60; Balard, Romanie genoise, 11, pp. 782-3, 840-1. 

99 Oru£, Tarihi, p. 94, refers to guns at the battle, and notes that there were no guns in the 
time of Timur, p. 104. Doukas in his description of Mehmed II’s siege of Constantinople 
states that the Turks had even better guns than the Byzantines; Decline, p. 212. 

100 Doukas, Decline, pp. 200-1. Doukas calls the cannon ‘a terrifying and extraordinary 
monster’ and gives a description of its being tested by Mehmed II. 

101 For the metal trade see Fleet, Trade, pp. 112-21. 

102 1390. i.n: ASG, Notai Cartulare 476, doc. 26. A summary of this document is given in 
Michel Balard, Angeliki E. Laiou and C. Otten-Froux, Les Italiens d Byzance: edition et 
presentation de documents (Paris, 1987), no. 82, p. 37. 

103 1404.xii.31: ASG, Notaio Gregorio Panissario, Sc. 37, filze 1, doc. 48; Paola Piana Toniolo, 
Notai Genovesi in Oltremare. Atti Rogati a Chio da Gregorio Panissaro (1403-140} ) (Genoa, 
1995). doc. 52, p. 105. 

104 Pegolotti, Pratica, pp. 56, 58. 105 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 58; Badoer, Libro, pp. 181, 462. 
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in Antalya and Bursa, and which the Genoese traded into Balat around the 
end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth century . 106 The Genoese 
imported tin into Balat and it was also sold in Antalya . 107 

One of the most important mineral resources of Anatolia was alum, vital 
to the European cloth industry as a fixer in dyes. Until the discovery of alum 
mines south of Rome in the second half of the fifteenth century, Anatolia 
remained the main source of this mineral which was a major export item 
in the trade between the Turks and the European merchants. Alum from 
Anatolia appeared as far west as Spain and England. 108 It was being produced 
and traded in the thirteenth century when the alum resources of the Seljuks 
were handled by two merchants, the Genoese Nicolao de Santo-Siro and 
the Venetian Benefatio de Molendino. 109 The Turkish alum trade was largely 
dominated by the Genoese, the Zaccaria family controlling alum extraction 
in the early fourteenth century. The Maona of Chios controlled the alum of 
Phokaea from 1346, and the Gattilusio family, having established themselves 
on Lesbos a decade later, monopolised the alum production there and on the 
other islands of the northern Aegean. By the 1440s extraction and export was 
in the hands of a cartel when in 1449 a major partnership was established under 
the control of Francesco Draperio. 110 

The main producing regions were Karahisar in the Black Sea region, 
Kiitahya and Phokaea (Fofa). m Smaller quantities came from Ulubad (Ulek 
Abad, west of Bursa), Camali (south of Gelibolu (Callipolis, Gallipoli)) and 
Kapidag (Cyzicus, west of Bursa). Simon de Saint-Quentin referred to a valu- 
able alum mine near Sivas and a mine of alum and kermes near Hacsar . 112 
Al-'Umari talks of an alum mine in Germiyan, sales from which brought in 
considerable riches . 113 



106 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 58; Badoer, Libro, pp. 652, 653, 698; Piloti, L’Egypte, p. 72. 

107 Piloti, L’Egypte, p. 72; Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 58. 

108 For the alum trade see Fleet, Trade, pp. 80-94. 

109 William of Rubruck, The Mission of Friar William of Rubruck. His Journey to the Court of 
the Great Khan Monke, 1253-1255 , eds. Peter Jackson and David Morgan (London, 1990), 
p. 27. 

no 1449. iv.i: ASG, Notai Antichi 487, f. Li. For this partnership, and for alum production in 
general, see Kate Fleet, ‘Osmanli Topraklarinda Latin Ticareti (XIV-XV. Yiizyillar)’, 
in Osmanli, ed. Giiler Eren, Kemal Cicc.k and Cem Oguz, 12 vols. (Ankara, 1999), hi, 
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in R. Muntaner, L’expedicid dels Catalans a Orient, ed. Lluis Nicolau d'Olwer (Barcelona, 
1926), p. 156. All ships sailing from Phokaea to the west took a cargo of alum and 
Phokaea supplied French, German, Italian, Spanish, Arab, Egyptian and Syrian dye 
makers; Doukas, Decline, p. 148. 

112 Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia, p. 69. 113 Al-'Umari, ‘Voyages’, p. 356. 
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The urban market 

The economy which developed under the Turks was not restricted to a rural 
base for it also involved the development of an urban economy. One of the 
characteristics of the fourteenth century was the multiplication of medium- 
sized towns . 114 

As the Turks advanced across Anatolia, and under the Ottomans into 
the Balkans, they took many of the towns that lay in their path, mostly by 
starving them into submission. Simon de Saint-Quentin refers to a hundred 
towns in the Seljuk state in the mid-thirteenth century, listing among others 
Sivas, Antalya, Alanya, where he states the sultan kept his treasury, Malatya, 
Erzurum, Konya and Niksar .” 5 Such urban centres and ports were impor- 
tant markets for both local and international trade, and were production 
centres for goods such as carpets and worked cloth, and industries, such 
as shipbuilding, noted in Antalya by the Cretan merchant Emanuele Piloti, 
writing in the early fourteenth century . 116 Siirt produced excellent brass uten- 
sils and 'famous and incomparable’ goblets, according to Mustaufi . 117 Good 
quality cloth was manufactured in Denizli and Ak§ehir , 118 woollen goods in 
Sivas and Kastamonu in the mid-thirteenth century , 119 kemha, velvet and scar- 
lets in Erzincan, linen cloth in Erbil and Siirt, and silk in Bursa . 120 Aksaray 
produced rugs of sheep’s wool which, according to Ibn Battuta, had no 
equal in any country and were exported to Syria, Egypt, Iraq, India and 
China . 121 Large quantities of silk were produced in the region . 122 The manu- 
facture of rich, high-quality silks of various colours was noted by Marco Polo, 
who also commented on the beautiful buckram made by the Armenians of 
Erzincan . 123 Cloth production was not just for local consumption and cloth 
was exported from Anatolia . 124 Sheep’s wool and very high-quality goat’s 
wool was worked up into hats of bonnet (a kind of cloth) which were 
apparently sent for sale in France and England . 125 Erzincan buckram sold in 

114 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 335. 115 Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia, pp. 67-8. 
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Pera and Constantinople 126 and much further afield, in Pisa. 127 Silk cloth, 
which formed part of the annual tribute paid by the Seljuks to the Mon- 
gols (together with horses, camels, rams and money) according to Simon de 
Saint-Quentin, 128 was also exported, both Iranian silk which had been brought 
into Anatolia, and Turkish silk, seta turci . 129 Much of the Anatolian silk was 
exported to Byzantium and the west. This was ideal for the manufacture of 
Greek taffeta, most of which was made from this source. 130 Silk traded out 
of Antalya and Alanya went not just to Constantinople but also to Alexan- 
dria. 131 Turkish silk appeared, too, in markets much further west, such as 
Pisa. 132 

A thriving economy required thriving towns, and so Turkish rulers set 
out to ensure that the urban centres they captured flourished. As with land, 
it was imperative to ensure that the population remained in place, or was 
reinforced or replaced by people brought, either forcibly or through various 
inducements, from elsewhere. Osman was said to have repopulated the empty 
town of Karaca Hisar after its capture with people from Germiyan. 133 Murad II 
brought people in from the surrounding area and settled them in Thessa- 
lonike after its conquest by Ottoman forces in 1430, giving houses as freehold 
to those who stayed willingly and encouraging those who had fled the city to 
return to their homes, promising them amnesty. Captives were ransomed and 
had their homes returned to them. 134 Mehmed II, too, hastened to encour- 
age the repopulation of Constantinople, bringing in people from all regions 
of the empire as part of his drive to recreate a thriving commercial capital and 
erecting bedestans (buildings in a bazaar used for valuable goods), caravansaries 
and markets. 135 In Pera he ordered a survey of the inhabitants. Finding many 
houses bolted as the Latins had fled, he ordered them opened and an inventory 
taken of their belongings. He stipulated that should the owners return within 
three months, they would be allowed to reclaim their possessions. If not, then 
all would be confiscated by the ruler. 136 
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Not a great deal is known about the urban landscape under the early Turkish 
rulers. One of the most tantalising details concerns the ahis. The ahis were 
apparently an important element of the urban fabric from the early days of 
the Turkish conquest. From Ibn Battuta’s account of his travels in Anatolia in 
the 1330s they appear to have formed some kind of trade-related organisation, 
and were certainly widespread. But quite what their role was or how their 
organisation functioned is far from clear. 137 

Even if certain aspects of urban development are obscure, however, it is 
clear that the urban economy was important for Turkish rulers who encour- 
aged urban development and promoted the urban market. Urban economic 
prosperity guaranteed the state important revenues and was thus something 
to be nurtured. Immediately after conquering a town, one of the actions of 
the new Turkish ruler was to establish a market, along with a mosque and 
a hamam (bathhouse). The eponymous Ottoman ruler Osman, thus, is cred- 
ited with having established markets in Eski§ehir and Karaca Hisar. 138 It was 
not sufficient, however, merely to establish a market, for its security also had 
to be guaranteed in order to attract traders. The importance of an effec- 
tively regulated market is illustrated by A§ikpa§azade’s account of Osman’s 
behaviour in protecting the rights of the infidels who traded in the market 
he established at Eski§ehir. According to the story, Byzantines from Bilecik 
made good jugs which they sold in the market. When a man from Germiyan 
bought a jug but failed to pay for it, the men from Bilecik complained to 
Osman. The man was punished and Osman forbade the damaging of Byzan- 
tine interests. 'Because commerce was thus conducted justly and the situation 
progressed well, even the women of the infidels of Bilecik came to the mar- 
ket at Eski§ehir, and did their shopping and came and went and carried out 
their business in safety.’ Although A§ikpa§azade’s chronicle was written much 
later, in the late fifteenth century, and it is not unlikely that the story is more 
legend than fact, yet it still indicates something of Ottoman policy in the 
period and gives an idea of the pragmatic approach to the workings of the 
market. 139 

The official in charge of the market was the muhtesib. Subordinate to the kadi 
he was responsible for law and order, for controlling trade, and for checking 
prices and the quality of goods on the market. It was his job to prevent fraud 
and ensure that the correct prices were charged and true weights and measures 
used. The issue of weights and measures was an important one. In the beyliks 



137 For ahis see Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 193-200, and chapter 8 in this volume. 

138 A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, pp. 14, 20. 139 A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, pp. 14-15. 
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of Mente§e and Aydm in the fourteenth century three copies of weights and 
measures were made, one copy each being kept by two officials of the emir and 
the Venetian consul. 140 As other western merchants, in particular the Genoese, 
were also trading there and in Anatolia in general, it seems likely that a similar 
system was applied also for them and presumably in places other than these 
two beyliks, although we lack any evidence of this. 

While it is clear that standardisation of some sort applied to weights and 
measures in the marketplace, it is not at all clear now what such weights 
and measures represented. The Venetian merchant Zibaldone da Canal com- 
plained vociferously about the constant fluctuation of the modius in Ayas. No 
one, he wrote, could say exactly what the measure was because the Armenians 
increased it and decreased it as they wished. 141 That fluctuations occurred is 
also indicated by the clauses in the Venetian treaties with Mente§e and Aydm 
which stipulated that another measure, the shinik, should be restored to its pre- 
vious weight. 142 The variation of weight according to locality is also reflected 
in the sale of copper in 1390 to the partnership of Constantino de Groto and 
Raffaele Capello who bought 16,000 pounds of copper from Suleyman Pa§a, 
the Isfendiyar ruler, at the weight of ‘Solimambasa Turchus’. 143 A variety of 
weights and measures were in use in Turkish territories, both local and foreign, 
such as the mann, the modius (or modio or moggio), the batman (or battimano 
or patumani), the shinik, the botte, the braccia, the canna, the capsa or casa (a 
container for soap), the chanela, th efardello, the kantar, the mazo, the migliaro, 
the mine, the rotol, the seruch and the cloth measure the staperronos. Another 
weight of which the value was far from fixed was the Ottoman yiik, described 
by Halil Inalcik as ‘one of the most varied and imprecise measures in the 
Ottoman empire’. 144 According to al-‘Umari there were two chief measures 
in operation in Anatolia in the earlier fourteenth century, the mudd (a unit of 
capacity) and the rati (a unit of weight). 

This problem of fixing value applies equally to the coinage used by the 
Turks in the period before the conquest of Constantinople, and the coinage, 
too, presents a confusing picture. The first minting appears to date to the period 



140 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, 1337M, p. 198, 1375M, p. 222, 1353A, p. 215. 
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142 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, 1337M, p. 198, 1375M, p. 222, 1353A, p. 215. 

143 1390.L11: ASG, Notai Cartulare 476, doc. 26. A summary of this document is given in 
Balard et at, Documents, no. 82, p. 37. 

144 Halil inalcik, ‘Bursa I XV Asir Sanayi ve Ticaret Tarihine Dair Vesikalan’, Belleten 24, 93 
(i960), 57- 
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of the Dani§mendid Giimu§tekin and the Seljuk ruler Mesud. At this point the 
coinage was only copper, and thus for local trade, silver coins not appearing 
until the reign of Kill 9 Arslan II , 145 and gold not until the thirte enth century. The 
predominant coin in the eastern Mediterranean until the fourteenth century 
was the Byzantine gold coin, the hyperpyron, which, by the middle of that 
century, had become a money of account. The hyperpyron was superseded by 
the new 'dollar' currency, the florin, in turn ousted by the Venetian ducat 
which became the dominant currency of the fifteenth century. The common 
coin in use in Turkish territory in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was 
the silver akqe (Greek aspron, Latin asper), the weight of which varied according 
to where it was minted. The copper bought by the Genoese merchants in 1390 
from the Isfendiyar ruler Suleyman Pa§a, for example, was sold for 471,000 
akges of Kastamonu. 146 The Turks also struck copper coins, the mangir. The 
lack of uniformity in the monetary system is indicated by al-‘Umari’s account 
according to which each beylik struck its own coinage which did not circulate 
in any other state. According to al-‘Umari the dirhem (here meaning the akqe) 
was in general worth three-quarters of an Egyptian dirhem . 147 Exchange rates 
apparently fluctuated constantly, at least in the fifteenth century. The Turkish 
akqe /hyperpyron exchange rate fluctuated daily on the Constantinople money 
market, although remaining in the range of approximately 10.5 to 11 akqe s per 
hyperpyron. In this period the exchange rate between the akqe of Samsun and 
the hyperpyron was around 19:1, thus making the exchange rate between an 
Ottoman akqe and the akqe of Samsun around 1:1.73. The akqe/ ducat rate in 
the same period was around 33:1. 148 

Apart from the Turkish coins, there were also counterfeit Venetian ducats 
in circulation, struck in certain of the beyliks. This practice resulted in clashes 
between Venice and the beyliks for the Venetians regarded it as damaging to 
their interests. In 1368 the Venetian senate despatched an ambassador to Aydm 
and in consequence the emir agreed to desist from striking imitation ducats 
and to destroy the mould for minting. 149 Mente^e was less co-operative for, 
despite a dispute with Venice over imitation ducats, it persisted in minting 
them. 150 Apart from ducats, the Turks also produced imitations of the silver 
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gigliato, a Latin coin originating in Naples , 151 and there were false akqe, too, in 
circulation . 152 

While barter remained a method of trade throughout the period, cash 
payment grew in importance and certainly the Ottomans appear to have 
been keen to receive payment in this way. In 1441 the Ragusan government 
was concerned over the need to acquire silver because the Turks required 
payment for everything in money . 153 Apart from barter and cash, another 
method of payment seems to have been in use in Turkish territories by the 
first half of the fifte enth century. This was the bill of exchange .Such bills, which 
originated in Genoa at the end of the twelfth century , 154 allowed a merchant 
to buy goods using a bill of exchange, drawn up in one place but settled in 
another. A merchant could thus buy a bill of exchange in one city by paying 
a drawer or taker who drew up the bill. The bill of exchange was then sent 
to another merchant in another town who presented it there to the payer, 
who acted as the agent for the drawer, and settled the amount. It seems that 
western merchants started to use them in Ottoman territory, at least in dealings 
with their own agents there, by the fifteenth century and various examples of 
letters of credit used by western merchants in Gelibolu and Edirne are listed 
in the accounts of the Venetian merchant Giacomo Badoer dating from the 
1430s. 155 

The markets in which the merchants, both local and foreign, used their 
coins, bartered or produced their letters of credit were hubs of commercial 
activity. Markets such as those of Bursa, Konya and Sivas were thriving centres 
of international trade. Sivas, where east-west and south-north routes con- 
verged, was a meeting place of merchants from Iran, Egypt and Syria as well 
as for Russian and Kitchak traders from the north . 156 Iranian merchants also 
frequented the markets of Konya, a large and thriving trading town , 157 and of 
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those of the ‘great and important city ’ 158 of Bursa where they sold raw silks 
of Astarabad and Gilan, musk and rhubarb from China and Central Asia, and 
Chinese porcelain . 159 Here they purchased the imported velvets, brocades and 
woollens brought by the western merchants who in turn bought spices, cotton, 
silks and slaves . 160 Ports in the south, such as Alanya and Antalya, a bustling 
city frequented by a constant flow of travellers , 161 and ‘one of the finest . . . 
and most handsome cities to be seen anywhere as well as most populous and 
best organized ’, 162 were linked by sea with Egypt and the west . 163 They were 
markets for imported European cloth such as scarlattini, camlets, buckram 
and panni gentili . 164 Well aware of Turkish preferences, the western merchants 
were careful to bring in cloth in the cuts and colours which the Turks liked, 
bright scarlets, pistache green and yellows selling well on the Antalya market. 
The market there also sold spun gold and silver , 165 spices and cotton, bought 
by European merchants, and timber and wool, exported to Egypt . 166 

Cloth, which sold in the markets throughout Turkish-controlled territory, 
was one of the main import items brought in both from the west and from 
Iran and further east as well as from the Mamluk sultanate. Silk fabrics came 
into Anatolia from Syria, worked silk, fine cloth and linen from Egypt , 167 
and raw silk from Iran . 168 Silk arrived from Baghdad, Tabriz, Nishapur and 
China . 169 A major aspect of the Anatolian cloth market was the imported 
western cloths, fine woollen fabrics, camlets, taffeta, Florentine cloth, cloths 
of Chalons, Champagne, Lombardy, Narbonne, Perpignan, scarlet cloth of 
Mantua, white damascene, silk brocade, Irish saye, wide English cloth, and 
cloth of Genoa . 170 Western cloth was much prized and was used as gifts for 
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visiting Ottoman dignitaries by the Genoese of Pera, the Genoese settlement 
in Constantinople, in the 1390s. 171 

With the Turkish conquest of the Aegean coastline and the establishment 
of beyliks such as Mente$e and Aydm, the ports in these regions, too, became 
important Turkish markets. Balat, the main port for Mente^e, and Theologos 
(modern Selquk), the port of Aydm, served as major import-exportports for the 
Turkish-European trade, exporting grain and slaves and importing soap, wine 
and western cloth such as woollens from Florence, cloth of Chalons, Narbonne, 
Toulouse, Perpignan, and cloths of emerald green, pistache green, azure, 
turquoise and scarlet . 172 Like Antalya, Theologos also had its own requirements 
for lengths in which cloth was sold ; 173 and it, too, was a silver market . 174 Other 
beyliks without a coastal outlet profited from the Mediterranean trade and 
merchant ships sailed up and down the Biiyiik Menderes (Meander) from 
Germiyan to the sea . 175 

Ottoman advance into Europe further extended the Turkish market with 
the conquest of important towns such as Plovdiv (Filibe) and Edirne, the second 
capital of the empire and a well-populated and important market frequented 
by many foreign merchants in the 1430s. 176 Goods sold and exported from this 
region included wool, which was exported from Tekirdag (Rodosto), Edirne 
and Gelibolu , 177 and slaves. Gelibolu, taken in 1354, became a major Ottoman 
slave market, exporting slaves to the Mamluk sultanate and westward across 
the Mediterranean. Slaves were also sold in other Turkish markets in Rumeli 
(the European section of the Ottoman Empire) such as Uskiip. It was not just 
in Rumeli that this was a lively trade. Beyliks along the Aegean coast, Karasi, 
Saruhan, Mente§e and Aydm, had major slave markets. Slaves sold in great 
numbers on the markets of Saruhan and Karasi . 178 It was in the market of 
Theologos that Ibn Battuta bought a young Christian girl for 40 dinars in the 
early 1330s. 179 Other major slave markets were found in Bursa and in the ports 
of the south, in Antalya and Alanya from where they were exported across the 
Mediterranean. 
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Together with grain, alum and worked cloth, slaves, either from the region 
or traded through it, were the major export items from Turkish territories, 
supplying the Mamluk sultanate in Egypt and providing labour for the Aegean 
islands, including Cyprus, Crete and Hospitaller-controlled Rhodes. They were 
sold on the markets in Constantinople, on the Aegean islands, and in the west, 
in Genoa and Venice. This was a trade in which the Turks tookpart not merely 
as traders, both buying and selling, but also as a commodity, for Turkish slaves, 
too, were sold in the markets of the eastern Mediterranean, in Constantinople, 
Crete and Chios, and further west in Venice and Genoa. 180 Turks 'and similar 
sea monsters’ appeared in Pisa, and were shipped across the Mediterranean 
to Spain. 181 

The Turkish market was assured a constant supply of slaves in consequence 
of the captives taken both in raiding and in larger-scale battles. Umur of Aydin 
was particularly renowned for his activities at sea, swooping down on the Latin 
settlements and sailing off with numerous captives. 182 The islands were vulner- 
able to Turkish attack and Crete lost population to raids from Mente^e. 183 The 
islands of Andros, Paros and Melos were hit by Ottoman forces under Cali Bey 
in the early fourteenth century and many of the inhabitants were seized. 184 
Constant fighting kept the markets of Karasi supplied and specialist slave mer- 
chants frequented these markets, living on this type of trade. 185 Warfare and 
large-scale battles resulted in a glut on the slave market and a consequent fall in 
prices. As a result of warfare between the Seljuks and Leon of Lesser Armenia, 
and the Seljuk capture of the castle of Hancin, prices fell on the market at 
Kayseri, resulting in an extremely beautiful Armenian slave and her female 
child selling for 50 dirhems, a bull and cow for two, and five sheep for only one 
dirhem . 186 The military successes of the Byzantine general Philanthropenos 
at the end of the thirteenth century resulted in the price of a Turkish slave 
falling to less than that of a sheep. 187 The battle of Nikopolis in 1396, when the 
crusader forces were crushed by the Ottoman ruler Bayezid, produced such a 
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glut that no one in Anatolia or Rumeli was left without a slave. 188 The Mamluk 
sultan Barquq also did well out of this battle for a Turk sent him a present of 
200 Christian captives from the battle. 189 Ottoman advance into the Balkans 
in the 1430s caused prices to fall to such an extent that beautiful young females 
sold in lots of three for only 100 akges and a four-year-old boy for 20 akges in 
Uskiip. A§ikpa§azade himself sold five slaves, whom he had captured, on the 
market at Uskiip for 900 akge and other captives in Edirne for 100 akges for two, 
and 100 akges for three slaves. 190 

Apart from the Mediterranean ports, the Black Sea ports, too, were impor- 
tant markets, both in the coastal trade between the Byzantine cities of Tre- 
bizond (Trabzon) and Constantinople, and in the trade across the Black Sea 
from Crimea and Russia. Samsun and Sinop were markets for fur, cloth and 
copper, 191 Giresun for alum 192 and merchants travelling to and from the lands 
of the north frequented Kastamonu and ports such as Sinop. 193 These ports 
were also frequented by western merchants, particularly the Genoese and 
Venetians who had trading settlements in Crimea, Caffa in the case of the 
Genoese and Tana for the Venetians. The importance of the Black Sea region 
for the European merchants is indicated by the presence of Genoese consuls 
in Sinop and Amasra in the early fifteenth century. 

All these markets were an important source of revenue for the Turkish 
rulers in the form of market taxes and import and export dues. According to 
Simon de Saint-Quentin, Sivas, for example, brought in a lucrative income for 
the Seljuk sultan. 194 The Seljuks certainly took a healthy interest in taxation 
from early on. William of Tyre described how K1I19 Arslan I claimed all the 
region from Tarsus to the Hellespont. Thus 'in the sight of Constantinople 
itself he had his own procurators who exacted duties from those passing 
by and collected for the use of their master tributes and taxes from all the 
surrounding country’. 195 In the fifteenth-century chronicle of A§ikpa§azade 
Osman is credited with having established a market tax in Karaca Hisar of 
two akge for every yiik brought and sold in the market. Nothing was paid for 
goods left unsold. 196 Certain commodities attracted specific charges, such as 
that levied on wheat in Antalya in the fourteenth century of three aspers per 
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moggio , 197 two aspers per modio on grain exported from Mente§e, one asper per 
modio on barley and dried vegetables, three aspers per head for horses, oxen 
and donkeys at two and slaves at ten, and wine which attracted a special levy 
of 50 aspers per vegetam de Napoli . 198 Levies were charged in Aydin in the first 
half of the fourteenth century on imported wine of one florin per butam di 
Napoli and on imported soap at one florin per casa. 1 " Other taxes included 
brokerage and weighing charges such as that levied in Antalya at the rate of 
one asper per moggio for wheat. 200 Goods were charged for warehousing. That 
for wheat in Theologos was fixed at i/5th of a gold florin per month per 100 
moggia . 201 Warehouse charges could also include transportation from land out 
to the ship, as was the case in Antalya where the rate of one asper per moggio 
of wheat included transportation. 202 In Theologos the rate for hiring animals 
to transport wheat from the city to the sea, a distance of nine miglia by land, 
was 2.5 gold florins per 100 moggia . 203 

A major source of revenue in port cities was customs charges on imports 
and exports. In Antalya, the Cypriots were charged a rate of 2 per cent. 204 In 
the beylik of Mente§e the Venetians paid an import tax of 2 per cent, and 2 per 
cent also on exports. 205 In Aydin in the early years of the fourteenth century 
there was no import tax but a levy on exports of 4 per cent, except on wax 
which paid at a rate of 2 per cent. 206 By 1337, Venetians in Aydm were being 
charged an export tax of 6 per cent on all goods which were measured by 
the shinik (presumably meaning grain and pulses) and 4 per cent on all other 
commodities, such as alum, slaves, horses and wax, though there was still no 
import tax. 207 By the middle of the century Aydm was imposing an import 
tax of 2 per cent on the Venetians, and exports were charged at 2 per cent 
(including alum and wax), or 4 per cent in the case of grain, pulses, slaves 
and animals. 208 These were presumably preferential rates. The Genoese, too, 
along with the Venetians, Arabs and Greeks, paid preferential customs rates 
on pulses, barley, millet and other grains under the terms of the 1387 treaty 



197 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 58. 

198 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, 1331M, p. 187, 1337M, p. 198, 1375M, p. 222, 1403M, doc. 
1403M dvl, p. 230, 1407M, p. 236. 

199 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 56. 200 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 58. 

201 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 56. 202 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 58. 

203 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 56. 204 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 58. 

205 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, 1331M, p. 187, 1337M, p. 198, 1375M, p. 222, 1403M, doc. 
1403M dvl, pp. 230-1, 1407M, p. 236. 

206 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 56. 

207 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, 1337A, p. 191; for a discussion of the meaning of the 
term seruch see p. 149. 

208 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, 1353A, p. 214. 
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concluded with Murad I, though the treaty does not specify what the rates 
were. 209 In the treaty concluded in 1403 between Suleyman and the Genoese, 
the Venetians, the Byzantines and the Hospitallers, the rates to be charged are 
not given, the clause specifying only that they were to be paid according to 
custom. 210 The rate charged in the 1430s in Gelibolu, Edirne and Samsun was 
2 per cent. 211 



A Turkish economic approach 

The economy which emerged under the Turks in the four centuries after the 
battle of Manzikert (Malazgirt) was one grounded on the land with significant 
urban economic activity and a highly active international commercial sphere. 
Beyond describing the various aspects of the economy which developed, it is 
interesting to consider whether it is possible to discern any common patterns 
in the way the various Turkish leaders handled their economy that would 
constitute what might be termed a Turkish economic approach. 

It is obvious that economic motivation drove conquest. Apart from the basic 
desire for booty, Turkish rulers were interested in taking control of economic 
assets such as mines, port cities, major markets and trade routes. Commercial 
considerations were behind the Seljuk expedition to Sudak in Crimea 212 and 
the conquest of Antalya, a major Mediterranean port, by the Seljuk ruler 
Keyhusrev in 1207. In Ibn Bibi’s account the conquest was the result of merchant 
complaints. Merchants had protested to the sultan that returning from Egypt 
they had gone to Antalya where they had been maltreated by the Franks and 
their goods seized. 213 Economic motivation played a part in the conquest of 
Constantinople, a city which, although a mere shadow of its former self, 214 was 
soon to become once more an international centre of enormous commercial 
wealth, and was behind Mehmed II’s building of Rumeli Hisari, the castle on 
the European coast of the Straits opposite Anadolu Hisari. The location of 
Rumeli Hisari allowed Mehmed to control shipping through the Straits and 
thus to extract customs dues. Any ship attempting not to pay taxes was to 
be sunk by the efficient and awe-inspiring cannons of Firuz Aga, the castle’s 
commander. 215 Ottoman-Isfendiyarogullan rivalry rested at least in part on 

209 1387.vi.81 ASG, Archivio Segreto 2729. doc. 26, published in Fleet, ‘Treaty’, 15. 

210 G. T. Dennis, ‘The Byzantine-Turkish Treaty of 1403’, Orientalia Christiana Periodica 33 
(1967), 79- 

211 Badoer, Libro, pp. 87, 89, 114, 181, 253, 306, 352, 353, 384, 462, 491, 496, 640. 

212 Ibn Bibi, Selgukname, pp. 95-105. 213 Ibn Bibi, Selgukname, pp. 36-7, 38. 

214 As noted by A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, p. 133. 

215 Doukas, Decline, p. 199; Tursun Bey, History, ff. 35a, 35b; Kritoboulos, History, p. 21; Oru£ , 
Tarihi, p. 107. 
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the rich copper mines of the Black Sea region, round Sinop and Kastamonu, 
which the Ottomans wished to take over. 216 It was also rivalry over metal 
resources, this time silver and gold mines, which played a part in the struggle 
between Murad I and Serbia and Bosnia. 217 While it is clear that economic 
motivations drove Turkish conquest, this does not on its own contribute much 
to a search for a Turkish economic approach, for it is a factor common in 
essence to all patterns of conquest. 

A factor of much greater significance in economic approach, and one which 
undoubtedly in part accounted for the success of the Turkish conquests, was 
the Turks' avoidance of economic disruption. Rather than overturning the 
economy of the regions which they conquered, the Turks tended to leave 
much of the economic system untouched, thereby guaranteeing minimum 
opposition from the conquered population and securing continued revenue for 
the new rulers. The Ottomans, for example, were keen to keep pre-Ottoman 
taxes in place, converting many from labour services into cash payments and 
referring to them as customary dues ( riisum-i urfiyye or tekalif-i urfiyye ). 2lS 
They made no major changes to the system in operation in the mines in the 
Balkans when they took over the region. 219 Balkan taxes were adopted by 
the Ottomans and became the ispence, the tax of 25 akge levied on the Chris- 
tian population in the Balkans, the word originating perhaps in the Slavic 
zupan, zupanica or zupnica, a poll-tax. 220 The timar system whereby land was 
granted in return for military service was possibly related to the Byzantine 
landholding unit, the pronoiaf ' 11 though it may also have been derived from 
the Seljuk ileta. 222 The division of land, the gift, conformed to the Byzan- 
tine zeugarion! jugum, both representing the amount of land which could be 
ploughed by a pair of oxen. 223 Vocabulary, too, came from the Byzantines, such 
as the word for customs itself, giimriik, from the Greek word komerkion (Latin 



216 Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihan-niima, i, pp. 320, 322, 11, pp. 540-2, 574-6; A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, 
pp. 65, 79-80, 92-3; Chalkokondyles, Historiarum Libri Decern, p. 185. 

217 Ne§ri, Kitab-i Cihdn-niimdy, 11, p. 212. 

218 inalcik and Quataert, Economic and Social History, 1, p. 70. 

219 Nicoara Beldiceanu, Les actes des premiers sultans conserves dans les manuscrits turcs de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale a Paris, vol. II: Reglements miniers 1390-1512 (Paris and La Haye, 
1964). 

220 P. Wittek, ‘Devshirme and Sharf a’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
1 7, 2 (1955), 272-3; Dusanka Bojanic-Lukac, ‘De la nature et de l’origine de l’ispendje’, 
Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 68 (1976), 24-5; inalcik, ‘ispence’, in islam 
Ansiklopedisi (TiirkDiyanet Vakfi); Osman Turan, ‘Sel^ukhilardaToprakHukuku. Miri 
Topraklar ve Hususi Miilkiyet §ekilleri’, Belleten 12, 47 (1948), 549-74. 

221 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 182-3. 222 See chapter 6 in this volume. 

223 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 173; inalcik and Quataert, Economic and Social History, 1, 
pp. 143-53- 
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comerchium) . The Ottomans also took much from the Ilkhans, whose coins the 
early Ottomans imitated and many of whose financial accounting methods 
they adopted . 224 In the same way as a fluid religious approach and an avoidance 
of strict orthodoxy smoothed the path of Ottoman conquest and eased the 
acceptance of new rulers among the Byzantine Orthodox peasantry, so too did 
the adoption, rather than destruction, of economic systems such as taxation 
or systems of landholding. The more minimal the element of abrupt change, 
the less the potential for revolt became. Revenues were not disrupted and the 
state avoided any need to construct, impose and run new methods of income 
collection. 

As nature abhors a vacuum, so the Turkish economic system in this early 
period showed an abhorrence of complex structures. This was a further factor 
in ensuring the success of the new Turkish states and served them well in 
avoiding instability. A prime example of this is tax farming. Under this system 
a state auctioned off the collection of a source of revenue, such as customs 
dues, to an individual or individuals for a lump sum. This ensured the state 
a fixed income without the need to maintain any form of collection system 
or to run any risk involved owing to such factors as market fluctuations or, 
in the case of crops, harvest failure. All such risk in this system fell on the 
tax farmer who, however, benefited from any successful speculation and reaped 
the profits from a rising market or boom harvest. This system is often regarded 
as a backward one for it delivered considerable power into the hands of the 
tax farmers and abnegated the state’s responsibility in an important sector of 
its economy. It certainly had considerable drawbacks in the later period when 
tax farmers became in essence uncontrollable semi-independent magnates 
whose activities in the eighteenth century were severely damaging to the local 
populations and the state alike. The negative impact of tax farming in the later 
period does not mean automatically, however, that its use in the early Turkish 
states of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was a bad thing. In fact, so 
long as the state was strong and able to control its tax farmers, preventing 
abusive over-taxation, the economic security it brought to these young states 
was considerable, ensuring a secure income without the necessity of complex 
structures for revenue collection, and even, it could be argued, providing a 
stimulus to commercial activity, for under this system the tax farmers had 
every incentive to increase production and, in the case of import and export 
dues, to encourage trade. 



224 Said Oztiirk, Osmanli Ar$iv Belgelerinde Siyakat Yazisi ve Tarihi Gelijimi (Istanbul, 1996), 
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Tax farming seems to have been in use among Turkish rulers from early 
on. 225 In the middle of the thirteenth century control of all alum resources 
was granted by the Seljuk sultan to two merchants. This resulted, according to 
William of Rubruck who travelled through Anatolia in this period, in a price 
22 per cent higher than it should have been. 226 Whether this was a monopoly 
or tax farming is unclear from the evidence available, but it seems plausible at 
least to suggest that tax farming was involved, particularly in view of the high 
price level. In the following century tax farming was apparently in use in the 
beyliks of Mente§e and Aydin and was applied to such goods as alum, wax and 
hides, textiles, soap and wine, which were placed 'in appalto’ or 'in gabella’, 
terms which seem to mean a tax farm. 227 Tax farming no doubt existed, too, 
in the early days of the Ottoman state for there is no reason to presume that 
Ottoman practice in this respect differed from that in the other beyliks of the 
period. In any case, it certainly seems to have been in operation in the reign 
of Murad I when Kara Rustem Pa§a was collecting the 25-akge slave tax in 
Gelibolu, 228 and under Murad II when a tax farmer (amaldar) was operating 
in the same location around 1421. 229 

One interesting aspect of tax farming under the early Turkish rulers was 
the use they made of Latins. Of the two merchants in control of alum in the 
mid-thirteenth century, one, Nicolao de Santo-Siro, was Genoese, the other, 
Benefatio de Molendino, Venetian. It seems that foreigners were used by the 
Ottomans to collect customs revenue and that during the reigns of Murad I and 
Bayezid I Latin, probably, Genoese, tax farmers were operating in Ottoman 
ports in this capacity, as indicated by a Venetian document from 1390. 230 The 
tax farm of alum was held under Mehmed I by the Genoese Giovanni Adorno, 
who held the same concession for some time under Mehmed’s successor, 
Murad II. 231 Another Genoese, Francesco Draperio, a merchant of consider- 
able consequence close to the Ottoman ruler, tax farmed the alum mines 
under both Murad II and Mehmed II. 232 The Turkish use of Genoese and 

225 Kate Fleet, ‘Tax-farming in the Early Ottoman State’, The Medieval History Journal 6, 2 
(2003), 249-58. 

226 Rubruck, Mission, p. 273. 

227 Elizabeth Zachariadou (Trade and Crusade, pp. 134-5) has taken these terms to mean a 
monopoly but it seems more likely that they in fact mean a tax farm. See Kate Fleet, 
‘Appalto and Gabella: Farmed Tax or Monopoly?’, Eurasian Studies 2, 1 (2003), 31-42. 

228 A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, p. 50; Oru£, Tarihi, pp. 41-2. 229 A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, p. 88. 

230 J. Chrysostomides, Monumenta Peloponnesica (Camberley, 1995), no. 68, p. 138. See also 
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231 Doukas, Decline, pp. 150-1, 158; A§ikpa§azade, Chronik, bab. 87, p. 88. 
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Venetian tax farmers is a further example of the fluidity and pragmatism of 
early Turkish economic policy. Keen to benefit from a highly lucrative market, 
Latin merchants were willing to invest money, and expertise, in the Turkish 
economy and the Turks were willing to benefit from it in what proved to 
be, particularly in the case of the Ottomans and the Genoese, a symbiotic 
relationship of mutual benefit. 

The Turkish rulers, while adopting much that they found and benefiting 
from the Latins operating in their territories, were also both active promoters 
of economic activity and traders in their own right. They did much to promote 
economic prosperity, essential to the survival and success of their states. They 
took measures to ensure that land was not left uncultivated, making certain 
that peasants stayed on the land, either through persuasion or population trans- 
fers, an approach they also adopted towards the towns. They secured a vibrant 
economically active population for their cities. The Seljuk ruler settled rich 
merchants in the recently conquered ports of Antalya and Sinop to ensure the 
development of trade. 233 K1I19 Arslan II, when establishing the town of Aksaray, 
settled merchants there to maintain its prosperity. 234 Mehmed II enforced the 
movement of artisans into the newly conquered city of Constantinople. 

Keen to facilitate trade in their territories the Seljuks in particular built 
caravansaries to provide shelter and security for merchants and their goods. 
Such caravansaries were set up on the major east-west and north-south inter- 
national trade routes, bringing goods from Egypt and Syria to Antalya and 
Alanya and crossing through Konya, Sivas and Erzurum and on to Iran, or to 
Sinop and Samsun and from there across the Black Sea to Crimea, or running 
across Anatolia through Konya and Akjehir westwards to Constantinople and 
Anatolia. 235 The first caravansary was built in the reign of K1I19 Arslan II near 
Aksaray. 236 Others were built in the fourteenth century. 237 Such caravansaries 
were important for the security of both merchants and merchandise, and for 
providing everything a traveller might need: a place to sleep, food, depots 
for goods, stables, fodder for their animals, hamams, mescids, hospitals, even 
blacksmiths and cobblers. They were staffed by officials who dealt with the 

233 Osman Turan, ‘Seljuk Kervansaraylan’, Belleten io, 39 (1946), 473. 

234 Turan, ‘Seljuk Kervansaraylan’, 476. 

235 Bertrandon de la Broquiere, Voyage, stayed in a very beautiful caravansary near 
Karahisar (p. 123), and in one in Kiitahya (p. 128); Pegolotti visited two (identified 
by Osman Turan as those of Karatay and Keykuban, ‘Seljuk Kervansaraylan’, p. 53), 
Pratica, p. 39; Ibn Bibi mentions several, Selqukname, pp. 73 (Pervane Kervansarayi 
near Aksaray), p. 82 (Lale Kervansarayi), p. 132 (Ahmed-i raht Kervansarayi), p. 199 
(Kervansaray-i Sultan), p. 223 (Kervansaray-i Altunba), p. 234 (Kervansaray-i Karatay); 
Eflaki, Ariflerin Menkibeleri, p. 274. 

236 Turan, ‘Seljuk Kervansaraylan’, p. 476. 237 See chapter 8 in this volume. 
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administration and with the income and expenditure. 238 Apart from ensuring 
the economic activity of major routes and towns, caravansaries also made the 
region round them a centre of trade. 239 Zaviye s and hanekahs (dervish lodges), 
which were so abundant when Ibn Battuta travelled through Anatolia, served 
in many ways as caravansarys did for travellers, though on a smaller scale. 240 In 
the towns the Turkish rulers built bedestans and bans (caravansaries), commer- 
cial buildings in which merchants lived, traded and stored their goods, such 
as the Bey Han of Orhan, or Geyve Han and Ipek Han built by Mehmed 1 , 241 
and the bedestan with shops round it built by Mehmed I in Edirne. 242 

The Turks were themselves active merchants, trading not just within their 
own territories but also within the Byzantine Empire, in Constantinople, in 
Syria and in the Black Sea and Crimea, as they did under the Seljuks, 243 and 
on the islands in the Aegean. At the end of the twelfth century merchants 
from Konya were trading in Constantinople. 244 In the early fifteenth century 
Turks traded in Chios. In 1414 a Turk, Sipahi Bayezid, was trading grain with 
Domenico Balbi on Chios, 245 a trade in which Ciineyd Bey, the then ruler of 
Aydm, was also involved as he too sold grain to Chios. 246 Turks were also 
apparently trading copper there in this period. 247 Bayezid I’s demand for the 
right to sell slaves in Rhodes without any restrictions indicates that Turks 
were trading slaves there in the late fourteenth century. 248 It was Bayezid who 
insisted on the establishment of a kadi in Constantinople to protect the interests 
of Turkish merchants trading there. 249 That Turkish merchants were active 
in Pera in this period is supported by the statement issued by the Genoese 
authorities in 1402 urging any Turks with complaints against former Genoese 



238 See, for example, the vakif for the Karatay Kervansarayi, Osman Turan, ‘Sel^uk Devri 
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officials to come forward as part of the investigation into the conduct of Ettore 
di Flisco and Ottobono Giustiniano who were being tried for corruption . 250 
There were very close relations between the Turks and the Genoese of Pera, 
according to Bertrandon de la Broquiere, who remarked that the Turks were 
quite at home there . 251 Turks were also trading in Syria in the same period, for 
Bertrandon de la Broquiere travelled with four Turkish merchants from Hama 
to Aleppo, and in Constantinople , 252 and there were Turks in Constantinople 
at the time when Mehmed II was building Rumeli Hisan . 253 

As Bayezid’s actions over a kadi in Constantinople show, Turkish rulers took 
care to protect their merchants. When merchants complained to Alaeddin 
Keykubad about losses they had sustained because of attacks in the Caspian 
Sea, in Lesser Armenia and at sea when attacked by the Franks (an incident in 
which the merchant concerned was enslaved), the sultan was upset and ordered 
them compensated for their losses, announcing that it was necessary to send 
troops against those who harmed the merchants of the land . 254 Keyhusrev 
took the same approach. In response to Alexios Angelos’s imprisonment of 
Turkish merchants from Konya and the seizure of their goods, which were 
then redistributed to others, he launched a surprise attack on the towns of 
Karia and Tantalos, along the Meander river (Biiyuk Menderes), enslaving all 
those ‘who were in the prime oflife’, and plundering many other cities before 
moving on into Phrygia . 255 It was again the behaviour of the Byzantine emperor 
Alexios Angelos which prompted the Seljuk sultan Riikneddin into action in 
order to protect Turkish merchants from Byzantine aggression. Constantine 
Frangopoulos, under instructions from the emperor, spent several months 
attacking merchantmen in the Black Sea with his fleet of six triremes. Seizing 
merchants’ goods and money, he killed some and stripped others, leaving them 
‘as naked as a pestle ’. 256 Making their way to Constantinople, the surviving 
merchants appealed to an uninterested emperor. The merchants of Konya then 
turned to Riikneddin who responded by sending envoys to the emperor and 
demanding the return of the merchants’ monies. An agreement was reached 



250 1402.X.30: ASG, San Giorgio, Sala 34, 590/1306, f. i4r. For this corruption case, see Kate 
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and Riikneddin received 50 minae of silver as compensation for the losses 
in addition to the annual tribute. 257 Turkish rulers were also concerned to 
protect their agents. Murad I’s desire to protect his own interests and those of 
his commercial agent, Giovanni Demerode, acting for him in Constantinople, 
who had been over-taxed by Byzantine officials, is evident in the clauses of the 
treaty between him and the Genoese enacted in June 1387. 258 

As has been noted earlier, there was a particularly close relationship between 
the Ottomans and the Genoese, the Ottoman rulers Orhan and Murad I 
employing Genoese agents, for example, Orhan using Filippo Demerode and 
Bonifacio da Sori, 259 and Murad Filippo’s brother Giovanni. 260 This attitude, 
evident also in the level of diplomatic to-ing and ffo-ingbetween the Genoese in 
Pera and the Ottoman court in the 1390s, 261 did not just apply to the Ottomans 
and the Genoese for all Turkish rulers were keen to attract foreign merchants, 
European, Iranian or Mamluk, into their domains. It was economic interests 
which largely drove their diplomatic relations, and treaties between the Turks 
and various western states were in essence commercial agreements. The Seljuk 
treaties with Venice and those concluded by the beyliks of Mente§e and Aydin 
with Venice between 1331 and 1414 consisted largely of clauses concerning 
rates and trading practices, as did that between Aydin and the Santa Unio in 
1348. The treaty drawn up between the Ottomans and the Genoese in 1387 
was again very much a commercial agreement. 262 Other Ottoman-Genoese 
treaties, that enacted between Orhan and the doge in the winter of 1351- 
2 263 and that negotiated with Bayezid I in 1389, 264 are apparently no longer 
extant, but can be presumed also to have been commercial in nature. The 
beylik of Saruhan concluded a treaty with the Genoese Giovanni Giustiniano 
and Francesco Giustiniano, partners in the Maona of Chios, probably in the 
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late 1340s, 265 and Aydm with Genoa in 1351. 266 The Ottomans also concluded 
treaties with the Venetians, the Venetian ambassador Daniel Corner arriving to 
negotiate a treaty with Murad I in 1387 267 and Francesco Querini with Bayezid 
I in 1390. 268 

Such treaties offered various commercial concessions and inducements to 
the western traders who represented considerable profits for the state from 
extensive import and export trade, customs revenues and other related taxes. 
Reduced customs rates were charged for favoured 'nations’, the Seljuks grant- 
ing the Venetians a reduced customs tax of 2 per cent 269 and the Ottomans 
giving a concessionary rate to the Genoese, Venetians and Arab merchants in 
1387. 270 Apart from tax reductions, other concessions were also granted such 
as exemption from customs charges on grain, precious stones, gold and silver 
conceded to the Venetians under the Seljuk-Venetian treaty of 1220. 271 In the 
early fourteenth century merchants paid no import duties in Altoluogo (except 
on soap and wine). 272 The right of foreign merchants to trade safely in Turkish 
territory was safeguarded. On occasion the foreign trading community was 
given land, or a church, the church of S. Nicola being given to the Venetians 
by the emir of Mente§e in 1337, for example. 273 The Venetian and Genoese 
trading communities were granted extra-territorial legal privileges in Turkish 
territory for their affairs were handled by their own consuls. The Venetians 
had consuls in Aydm from 1337 and in Mente§e from possibly as early as 1318. 274 
Such consuls had considerable powers both in cases involving only their own 
nationals, in which they had the right to impose punishment up to and includ- 
ing the death penalty, and in cases involving a Turkish plaintiff or a Turkish 
defendant. 275 

Commercial concessions were by no means restricted to the Turkish side 
in an unequal partnership, for just as the presence of merchants was impor- 
tant to Turkish rulers, so the Turkish territories were important to the 



265 1364.X.8: ASG, Not. Ig. xviii, 14. 266 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, p. 58. 

267 Chrysostomides, Monumenta Peloponnesiaca, doc. 35, pp. 81-4. 

268 Chrysostomides, Monumenta Peloponnesiaca, doc. 68, pp. 137-41. 

269 1220. iii. 8: Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, 11, no. 258, p. 222. 

270 1387. vi. 8: ASG, Archivio Segretto 2729, no. 26; Fleet, ‘Treaty’, clause 5, p. 15. 

271 1220. iii. 8: Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, 11, no. 258, p. 222. 

272 Pegolotti, Pratica, p. 56. Zachariadou, Trade and Cruasade, 1337A, p. 191. 

273 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, 1337M, p. 187, 1375M, p. 221; see also 1337A, p. 191. 

274 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, p. 137, 1337A, pp. 191-2. 

275 Kate Fleet, ‘Turkish-Latin Diplomatic Relations in the 14th Century: the Case of the 
Consul’, in The Ottoman Capitulations: Text and Context, ed. Maurits H. van den Boogert 
and Kate Fleet, Oriente Moderno 22, 3 (2003), 605-11. 
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foreign traders for whom they represented a hugely important commercial 
prospect. The European states were equally anxious to negotiate treaties. 
The Genoese certainly were. Simon Bocanegra, the doge of Genoa, regarded 
the treaty with Orhan concluded in the winter of 1351-2, for example, as 
most advantageous to Genoese interests, 276 and it is clear that the Genoese 
government was keen to maintain good relations with Aydin in the same 
period. 277 

Just as the Turkish rulers were ready to offer concessions to attract mer- 
chants into their territories, so, too, were the western states willing to make 
concessions in order to gain access to the lucrative Turkish market. They 
were prepared to pay tribute, as the Genoese of New Phokaea (Fofa) did to 
Saruhan in return for freedom to trade. 278 They were also ready to grant tax 
concessions in their own territories. When Orhan wrote in March 1356 to 
the Genoese requesting tax concessions for his agents, Filippo Demerode and 
Bonifacio da Sori, the Genoese government agreed despite the damage this 
represented to Genoese interests. In his letter to the Genoese authorities in 
Pera instructing them to grant these concessions, the locumtenente noted drily, 
'he who does not suffer in giving, does not receive that which he wishes’. In 
this case the suffering was worth the anticipated return. 279 The 1387 Ottoman- 
Genoese treaty gave Turkish merchants in Pera exemption from payment of 
commercium . 280 

Aware of their economic strength, the Turks controlled and manipulated 
the market, fixed prices, banned exports and imposed monopolies. In 1384 
the Venetians were forced to negotiate the price of alum, which they wished 
to bring down. 281 Wine was made a monopoly item by the rulers of Aydin 
and Mente§e. 282 The Ottomans banned the export of key commodities, such 
as grain, the export of which was forbidden by Bayezid I in 1390. 283 In the 



276 1356.iii.21: ASG, San Giorgio Manoscritti Membranacei IV, f. 304L 

277 1351.V.26: ASG, Archivio Segreto 2727, doc. 43, f. iv. The document refers to the ruler 
of Aydin’s known goodwill towards the Genoese, to whom he had offered all possible 
help in his letters. 

278 Doukas, Decline, p. 149. 

279 1356.iii.21: ASG, San Giorgio Manoscritti Membranacei IV, ff. 304v-305r, published in 
Belgrano, ‘Documenti’, no. 18, pp. 126-7: ‘solet chi no da de zo che dol no ha de zo che 
vol\ 

280 i387.vi.8: ASG, Archivio Segreto, Materie Politiche 2729, doc. 26; Fleet, ‘Treaty’, p. 14. 

281 Thomas and Predelli, Diplomatarium, 11, no. 116, p. 194. 

282 Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade, p. 171, 1331M, pp. 188-9. 

283 Doukas, Decline, p. 81; Chrysostomides, Monumenta Peloponnesiaca, doc. 68, p. 138, n. 2; 
Kate Fleet, ‘Ottoman Grain Exports from Western Anatolia at the End of the Fourteenth 
Century ’ Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 40,3 (1997), 283-93; Freddy 
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aftermath of King Peter of Cyprus’s attack on Alexandria in 1365, the export of 
horses to the Hospitallers was banned. 284 Aydin imposed a ban on the export of 
timber, cereals and horses, forcing the Venetians to send an ambassador in 1400 
to investigate the possibilities of this prohibition being removed. 285 Professor 
inalcik has argued that the Ottoman policy of prohibiting the export of grain 
and other raw materials, such as cotton, raw wool and hides, 'was pursued 
with the purpose of preventing shortages in necessities for the masses’. 286 This 
does not, however, seem to be the case here, at least with Bayezid’s ban in 
1390 or that on grain export in 1400, but is more related to the considerable 
power of the Ottomans at this point when they were doing particularly well 
and Bayezid’s siege of Constantinople had forced up the price of grain. 287 Nor 
does it appear to be related to any great dearth in the region, for it seems that 
at least in 1392 there was no problem with the harvests. 288 It certainly does 
not seem to be the case for the export of horses, and in the example of the 
Hospitallers is politically motivated. There was also some form of control over 
the export of alum for in 1384 Venice instructed its ambassador to Murad I to 
try and ensure that Venetian merchants could load and export the commodity 
from Ottoman territory. 289 

In conclusion, therefore, it can be argued that there was a Turkish economic 
approach which was essentially pragmatic and laissez-faire, motivated by a 
desire to avoid economic disruption, a willingness to adopt rather than change 
economic systems which were already in place, and an avoidance of complex 
structures, as well as a proactive engagement involving active promotion of 
economic development, both rural and urban, protection of merchants, both 
local and foreign, cultivation of commercial relations, in particular with the 
west, and manipulation of the market. 

By the early fourteenth century, the land of Anatolia into which the Turks 
had first moved towards the end of the eleventh century was described by Ibn 
Battuta in glowing terms: 'This country called Bilad al-Rum [i.e. Anatolia] is 



Thiriet, La Romanie venitienne au moyen age. Le developpement et V exploitation du domaine 
colonial venitien (XII-XV siecles) (Paris, 1975), p. 364. 

284 Luttrell, ‘Hospitallers’, p. 113. 

285 Thiriet, Regestes, 11, doc. 988, p. 12; Noiret, Documents, pp. 110-11; Iorga, Notes et extraits, 
1, p. 102. 

286 inalcik and Quataert, Economic and Social History, 1, p. 49. 

287 The siege forced the price up to more than twenty gold coins per measure of grain; 
Doukas, Decline, p. 86 ; Paola Massa, ‘Alcune lettere mercantile toscane da colonie 
genovesi alia fine del trecento’, Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia della Patria, n.s., 11, fasc. 
11 (1971), no. 2, p. 357. 

288 Massa, ‘Lettere’, no. 1, p. 356. 

289 Thomas and Predelli, Diplomatarium, 11, no. 116, p. 194. 
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one of the finest regions in the world, in it God has brought together the good 
things dispersed through other lands. Its inhabitants are the comeliest of men 
in form, the cleanest in dress, the most delicious in food, and the kindliest 
of God’s creatures’. 290 By 1453 the Ottoman Empire had emerged as one of 
the great commercial empires of the period, a Mediterranean power with an 
economy of enormous power and wealth. 



290 Ibn Battuta, Travels, p. 415. 
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The century and a half between the disappearance of the Seljuk dynasty in 
Anatolia at the beginning of the fourteenth century and the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Ottomans in 1453 is a period in which Turkish art and 
architecture underwent a significant transformation. It is a time when, on the 
one hand, forms, functions, vocabularies and techniques which defined Rum 
Seljuk art and architecture continued to flourish in the towns of the central and 
eastern Anatolia, while on the other, striking departures from that tradition, 
drawing on diverse sources, including late Byzantine, Timurid and Mamluk 
art, manifest themselves, in particular in the Turkish border lands of western 
Asia Minor. In part, no doubt, the artistic ferment and change of the period 
are related to the decentralisation of political authority that characterises Ana- 
tolia throughout the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. Because of this 
political division, the centralised patronage of the Rum Seljuks, which had 
produced a more or less homogeneous period style in the thirteenth century, 
was replaced by a patronage dispersed throughout a constellation of small 
principalities, the rulers of which often sought to enhance their prestige and 
legitimacy through ambitious building programmes. The result, not surpris- 
ingly, was the proliferation of regional centres of architectural activity, and with 
this the emergence of a number of more or less distinctive regional styles. 

The Turkish conquest of the uc, the southern and western borderlands of 
Anatolia in which, through careful cultivation of resources, the Laskarids had 
been able to revive Byzantine administration and culture during the time of 
the Nicaean Empire, gave rise to sometimes striking syncretisms of Seljuk and 
Byzantine traditions. With regard to the visual arts, these manifested them- 
selves not only in terms of technique, but on occasion, in terms of formal and 
ornamental vocabularies as well. At the same time, Mamluk influence can be 
felt in southern Anatolia in decorative vocabularies and techniques as well as 
occasionally in planning, while in the early years of the fifteenth century, the 
cultural splendours of Timurid Samarkand and Herat were reflected in the 
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architecture and decorative arts of Bursa and Edirne, where Iranian craftsmen 
laboured in the service of the Ottoman sultans. In time this interchange gave 
birth to a new imperial Turkish art and architecture, one consciously formu- 
lated and promoted by Sultan Mehmed II and made manifest in the Ottoman 
monuments and decorative arts of the decades following the conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. 

Among the decorative arts it is ceramics, carpets and woodworking that are 
best represented. A scattering of textiles and objects in metal plus a handful 
of illuminated and illustrated manuscripts are known as well, but serve only 
to hint at the existence of oeuvres that are today largely lost. Architecture, 
on the other hand, is documented by an extensive corpus of monuments 
which survive not only in the old Seljuk heartland of central Anatolia, but in 
even greater numbers in what were the Turkoman principalities of the west 
Anatolian marches and in the south-eastern Balkans. While aspects of this 
material have been dealt with in a fairly extensive body of literature, it has yet 
to form in and of itself the subject of a systematic independent study. 

Centres of architectural activity and town planning 

The gradual decay of the Seljuk sultanate of Konya following the Mongol 
victory at Kosedag in 1243, the imposition of the Mongol protectorate over 
central and eastern Anatolia and the breakdown of central authority over the 
Turkoman beys of the march lands of southern and western Anatolia gave 
rise, beginning in the latter years of the thirteenth century, to a series of more 
or less ephemeral principalities (beyliks) in the western Taurus, the Aegean 
hinterland and the Black Sea littoral. Already in the 1250s the Karamanids 
make their appearance in Issuria and a decade or two later the E§refoglu are 
mentioned in the region of Bey§ehir. In western Anatolia, Germiyan centred 
on Kiitahya began severing its links with the Seljuks after the execution of 
Sultan Mesud III in 1283, while along the coasts there gradually came into 
existence a series of Turkoman principalities - Hamid, Teke, Mente$e, Aydin, 
Karasi, Osman, Candar - some of them on territories which had slipped from 
Seljuk control, others in areas newly carved out of the Byzantine sphere. 
In central and eastern Anatolia, the enfeeblement and eventual extinction 
of the Seljuk sultanate was paralleled by the emergence of an increasingly 
direct Ilkhanid administration and, after the death of Abu Sa'id Khudabanda 
in 1335, by the creation on the part of the last Mongol governor, Eretna, of 
an independent state based on Kayseri, Sivas and Tokat. Here Seljuk-Mongol 
traditions enjoyed a considerable continuity down to the end of the fourteenth 
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century. The far eastern region of Anatolia, on the other hand, was a zone 
of powerfully conflicting ambitions and fluid frontiers, the major players in 
which were rival Turkoman confederations - the Dulgadiroglu, Karakoyunlu 
and Akkoyunlu - and behind them competing outside powers such as the 
Jalayrids, the Mamluks and later the Ottomans. 

It should come as no surprise that in this fragmented political environment, 
with its complex and shifting mosaic of competing principalities, architectural 
styles, planning and patronage should, from region to region, have manifested 
quite varied tendencies. It is further apparent that patronage and building activ- 
ities were intimately linked to the shifting economic and political fortunes of 
the principalities and regions with which they were associated. Epigraphy 
suggests that by the last two decades of the thirteenth century architectural 
activity had come virtually to a halt in the towns of the old Seljuk heart- 
land such as Konya, Kayseri and Sivas and that this hiatus continued into the 
early decades of the fourteenth century, when the region was under direct 
Ilkhanid rule. 1 The fortress town of Nigde at the northern end of the Tau- 
rus passes, on the other hand, was enriched by a pair of quite outstanding 
monuments in the early fourteenth century, a mosque built by the Mongol 
emir Sungur Bey and the tomb of Hiidavend Hatun, a daughter of the Seljuk 
sultan Riikneddin Kilif Arslan IV, who was in all likelihood married to a local 
Mongol emir. Likewise Tokat and Amasya seem to have enjoyed moments of 
prosperity under Ilkhanid rule, for epigraphy commemorates the foundation 
of a mosque, a tekke (dervish lodge) and a pair of tombs in the former and the 
construction of a monumental hospital as well as a pair of mosques in the latter, 
while to the east, in Erzurum, the first two decades of the fourteenth century 
witnessed the construction of several noteworthy monuments, most outstand- 
ingly Yakutiye Medrese of 710/ 1310. 2 One is left, then, with the impression of 
impoverishment and exhaustion in the towns of the old Seljuk heartland, con- 
trasting with a perhaps modest prosperity in the towns along the trade route to 
Tabriz. 

1 For construction and restoration texts and epitaphs which can be used to date tombs in 
Konya, see Repertoire chronologique d’epigraphie arabe (Cairo, 1931) [henceforth RCEA], nos. 
4826, 4861, 4862, 4905, 4906; for Kayseri, RCEA, 4840; for Sivas, RCEA, 5152, 5489. 

2 See for Nigde, RCEA, 5308 (which mentions the name of Abu Sa'id) and 5693; for Tokat, 
RCEA, 4789, 4903, 4959, 4960, 5114, 5178, 5326, 5390. For the construction text of the 
Bimarhane of Amasya (giving the names of the Ilkhan Oljeitii and his spouse Yildiz 
Hatun), see RCEA, 5238; for other Amasya inscriptions, RCEA, 5461, 5611. For the construc- 
tion text and vakfiye of the Yakutiye Medrese of Erzurum, which again mention Oljeitii 
and state that it was founded during his reign using the surplus revenues of Sultan Ghazan 
and Bulghan Hatun, see RCEA, 52 76, 5277; for lesser monuments in Erzurum, see RCEA, 
5239, 5350. 
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While architectural activity was at a low ebb in the zone of direct Mongol 
control, new centres of patronage began to appear in the Turkoman principal- 
ities of the western Taurus and the Aegean hinterland. Already at the end of 
the thirteenth century the Karamanoglu and E§refoglu were engaged in ambi- 
tious building programmes in the main towns of their newly independent 
states. At Bey§ehir in 687/ 1288 the E§refoglu emir Seyfeddin Suleyman reno- 
vated the town walls, no doubt in part to assert his independence, although the 
inscription on his citadel gate still recognises the suzerainty of the Seljuk sultan 
Giyaseddin Mesud II, and this was followed a decade later by the construction 
of a royal mosque and tomb complex. Meanwhile, in the Taurus uplands, 
a dynastic mausoleum was built in the village of Balkasun by Karamanoglu 
Mahmud Bey for his father, Kerimeddin Karaman Bey, and a few years later 
Mahmud Bey founded a large if unpretentious dynastic mosque in his capital at 
Ermenak. Within a generation, the centre of Karamanid architectural activity 
had shifted to the north, to what had become their new capital, Larende (Kara- 
man), where throughout the remainder of the fourteenth and much of the 
fifteenth century a succession of important monuments were erected, includ- 
ing the Emir Musa Pa§a Medresesi (c.1350), the Mader-i Mevlana Zaviyesi 
(772/1370), the Hatuniye Medresesi (783/1381-2), the tomb of Karamanoglu 
Alaeddin Bey (c.1388), the Halil Efendi Sultan complex (812/1409-10) and the 
Ibrahim Bey Imareti (836/ 1432). Secondary centres of Karamanid architectural 
activity developed in the other important towns of the principality, including 
Konya, Nigde, Ak§ehir, Mut and Eregli . 3 

In south-western Anatolia and along the Black Sea shore, as Germiyan 
and Hamid broke their links to the Seljuks in the last decades of the thirteenth 
century, and, as a series of new principalities -Mente^e, Aydm, Saruhan, Karasi, 
Isfendiyar - came into existence in what had been Byzantine territory, fresh 
architectural activity manifested itself in the key towns of these states. Thus, in 
Pisidia and Pamphylia, in the beylik of Hamid, Egridir, Korkudeli and Antalya 
became noteworthy centres of building activity, while in the principality of 

3 For the Bey§ehir inscriptions, see RCEA, 4907, 5037, 5082, 5083, 5140; for the inscription 
of the Balkasun tomb, which contains the graves of Mahmud Bey and Mehmed Bey in 
addition to that of Kerimeddin Karaman Bey, see RCEA, 4489 (in which the Seljuk sultan 
Mesud II ibn Keykavus is mentioned as sovereign, indicating at least nominal Karamanid 
vassalage) and RCEA, 5154. For the Larende (Karaman) monuments, see RCEA, 4817, 5347, 
772-010, 772-011, 783-014, and ibrahim Hakki Konyali, Abideleri ve Kitabeleri He Karaman 
Tarihi (Istanbul, 1967); for Karamanid Konya, RCEA, 5638 and Mehmet Onder, Mevlana 
§ehri Konya (Ankara, 1971), pp. 209, 211, 212, 215, 218-9, 2.22, 311; for Nigde, see Albert 
Gabriel, Monuments turcs d’Anatolie, 2 vols. (Paris, 1932-4) [henceforth MTA ], 1: Kayseri - 
Nigde, pp. 133, 141, 148, 149; for Ak§ehir, RCEA, 5713, 5729; for Mut, see Mehlika Arel, 
‘Mut’taki Karamanogullan Devri Eserleri’, Vakiflar Dergisi 5 (1962), 241-50. 
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Germiyan, the prosperity of Kiitahya is attested by the construction of the 
Vacidiye Medrese in the early years of the fourteenth century and later by 
the founding of a series of mosques - the Kur§unlu Camii, the Balikli Cami, 
the Kale-i Bala Camii, the £atal Mescid - in the reign of Suleyman §ah. 4 In 
Caria, on the south-west coast of Anatolia, the Turkoman of Mente^e, already 
present in that country as early as the 1260s, embellished their capitals, Milas 
and the nearby Pefin, with a series of fine buildings. Ibn Battuta describes 
them as among the finest and most extensive cities of Rum and singles out 
Mente§eoglu Orhan Bey’s new palace in Pefin, its congregational mosque and 
other buildings for special mention. 5 

Further north in the emirate of Aydm, the towns of Birgi, Tire and Aya- 
soluk (Ephesus) became centres of architectural activity in the fourteenth 
century. Birgi, which was occupied by Gazi Mehmed Bey in 707/ 1307-8, was 
embellished with his state mosque - the Ulu Cami (712/ 1312-13) - his medrese 
(school) and a series of dynastic tombs including those of Mehmed Bey himself 
(734/ 1334), of his sons Gazi Umur Pa§a and Isa Bey, and of his sister Sultan §ah 
Hatun (710 / 1310). In T ire, which is described by Ibn Battuta as being a fine town 
of streams and gardens, notable monuments included the now ruined mosque 
of Isa Bey’s daughter Hafsa Hatun (mid-fourteenth century), the Aydinoglu 
Mehmed Bey Camii (c.727/ 1326-7) and the tomb of Suleyman §ah ibn Gazi 
Mehmed Bey (750 / 1349-50), who was appointed governor of Tire by his father. 
Ayasoluk, which suffered considerable decline in the last period of Byzantine 
rule, underwent a striking revival under the beys of Aydm. Ibn Battuta states 
that it had fifteen gates and that a large church (presumably the Church of 
St John) had been converted into the town’s congregational mosque. The 
importance of the town is reflected in an even more substantial way by the 
congregational mosque (776 / 1375) built by Isa b. Mehmed Bey, one of the most 
impressive monuments of the period of the emirates to survive in western 
Anatolia. 6 



4 For the Germiyanid monuments and foundation texts of Kiitahya, see RCEA, 5346; Mustafa 
£etin Varlik, Germiyan- Ogullan Tarihi (1300-1429) (Ankara, 1974), pp. 137-40; also A. Sayili, 
‘The Wajidiyya Madrasa of Kiitahya’, Belleten 12, 48 (1948), 667-77. 

5 For the Mente§eid inscriptions of Milas and Pe^in, see Paul Wittek, Das Fiirstentum 
Mentesche, Studie zur Geschichte Westkleinasiens im 13.-14.Jh. (Istanbul, 1934), pp. 134- 
56; for Pefin, Ayda Arel, ‘Pepn, a Capital of the Principality of Mente§e,’ Anadolu Sanati 
Arajtirmcdan 1 (1968), 69-102. For Ibn Battuta’s comments on Pe<pn see The Travels of Ibn 
Battuta, A. D. 1323-1334, ed. and tr. H. A. R. Gibb, 4 vols. (London, 1962), 11, pp. 428-9. 

6 A full list of the monuments of the principality as attested by inscriptions and by archival 
documents is given in Himmet Akin, Aydinogullan Tarihi Hakkinda birAra§tirma (Ankara, 
1968), pp. 216-20; see also N. Emre, ‘Aydinogullan ve Eserleri’, Arkitekt 10-12 (1973), 307-20. 
Of the monuments of Birgi, the tombs of Gazi Umur Pa§a and Isa Bey are no longer 
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The beys of the principality of Saruhan in the rich Gediz plain embellished 
their capital, Manisa, in the third quarter of the fourteenth century, to which 
its ilyas Bey Mescidi (764/ 1363), the far more impressive Ulu Cami complex 
(778/ 1376) including a mosque, a medrese and the tomb of Saruhanoglu ishak 
Bey, and a no longer extant zaviye, the Mevlevihane (77 0/ 1368-9) on the slopes 
of Mount Sipylus, all date. That the town continued to retain its importance 
into Ottoman times is clear from the fact that it was the residence of several 
Ottoman princes during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 7 

The emirs of the short-lived principality of Karasi made Balikesir and 
Bergama their capitals, but little remains in either from the period of their 
independence. Indeed, Ibn Battuta describes Bergama as a city in ruin, and 
notes that although Balikesir was a populous city with pleasant bazaars, there 
was no congregational mosque for Friday prayers, one having been begun, 
but left unfinished at the time of his visit. 8 Along the Black Sea coast, however, 
the principality of isfendiyar, centred on the towns of Kastamonu and Sin op, 
was a region of rather more notable building activity. A number of important 
fourteenth-century foundations survive in Kastamonu and in nearby villages, 
including the Ibni Neccar Camii (754/ 1353), the Halil Bey Camii (765/ 1363-4) 
of Kemah Koyii and the Mahmud Bey Camii (768 / 1366-7) of Kasaba Koyii. 
Although construction seems to have petered out in the last decades of the 
fourteenth century, there appears to have been a revival of activity after T imur’s 
restoration of the principality in the early fifteenth century. The most impres- 
sive monuments of this late period are the Ismail Bey complex, consisting of 
a mosque, tomb (858/ 1454), medrese, imaret (soup kitchen), han (caravansary) 
and hamam, and the Ismail Bey Camii (855/1451) in the nearby Kiirei Hadit 
Koyii. Sinop, further to the east along the Black Sea coast, served throughout 
the period as an important commercial and naval base. Annexed by isfendiyar 
in 1322, its importance is attested by the construction of a series of mosques - 
the Fatih Baba Mescidi (740/1339-40), Aslan Camii (752/1351-2), Kadi Camii 

extant. For the inscriptions, see RCEA, 5272, 5310, 5311, 3474, 5657. For the monuments of 
Tire, see inci Aslanoglu, Tire’de Camilerve UgMescit (Ankara, 1978); also RCEA, 5783, 5784, 
6135, 774-012, 782-005. For the isa Bey Camii, see K. Otto-Dorn, ‘Die Isa Bey Moschee in 
Ephesus’, Istanbuler Forschungen 17 (1950), 115-31; also M. §eker, Selguk isa Bey Camii (Izmir, 
1970); inscription, RCEA, 776-013. For Tire, Birgi and Aydm, see also Rudolf M. Riefstahl, 
Turkish Architecture in Southwest Anatolia (Cambridge, 1931), pp. 32-8; Ibn Battuta, Travels, 

11, pp. 438 - 47 - 

7 For the Ulu Cami complex, see Riefstahl, Southwest Anatolia, pp. 7-15; for the ishak 
£elebi Mevlevihane, see Semavi Eyice, ‘ilk Osmanli Devrinin Dmi-i^timai bir Miiessesesi: 
Zaviyeler ve Zaviyeli-Camiler’, istanbul Universitesi iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi 21, 1-2 (1962- 
3), 65; also Godfrey Goodwin, A History of Ottoman Architecture (Baltimore, 1971), p. 42. For 
inscriptions, RCEA, 764-031, 768-006, 770-026, 780-004. Ibn Battuta, Travels, 11, pp. 447-8. 

8 Ibn Battuta, Travels, 11, pp. 448-9. 
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(766/1364) and Saray Camii (766/1375) - as well as by the existence of the 
dynastic tomb (787/ 1385-6) of the late isfendiyaroglu rulers located in the 
forecourt of the Seljuk-period Ulu Cami. 9 

In central Anatolia, it was the emir Eretna and his descendants who were 
the successors of the Ilkhanids after the death of Abu Sa'id Khudabanda. Curi- 
ously, despite the size of their principality and their well-known support of 
learning and of literature, the building activities of the beys of Eretna includ- 
ing Kadi Burhaneddin appear to have been only moderately ambitious. In part 
this appearance may be due to the loss of inscriptions and vakfiyes (endow- 
ment deeds of a vakif, a pious foundation), although it may also reflect the 
modest prosperity of the central Anatolian region in the fourteenth century 
as compared with conditions a century earlier. Nonetheless, a number of 
important and unusual monuments are found in the main cities of the prin- 
cipality, Kayseri and Sivas, as well as in some of its secondary towns such as 
Kir§ehir and Urgiip. Among the most notable are the tomb of Eretna Bey’s 
eldest son, §eyh Hasan, known as the Giidiik Minare (748 / 1347) in Sivas, the so- 
called Ko§k Medresesi (740 / 1339) in Kayseri and the mosque complex of Ta§km 
Pa§a in Damsa Koyii near Urgiip. Of the towns themselves, little remains in 
the way of contemporary accounts, although Mustaufi describes Kayseri as 
a great city defended by a citadel of squared masonry and Ibn Battuta states 
that it was one of the chief cities of this land and the residence of one of 
the hatuns of Emir Alaeddin Eretna. As to Sivas, it is described by Ibn Bat- 
tuta as the largest of the cities possessed by the Ilkhan in Rum and the res- 
idence of his emirs and functionaries. He states that it had wide streets and 
fine buildings, the most outstanding being a hospice for descendants of the 
Prophet ( dar al-siyada) founded by Ghazan Han. Although Erzincan enjoyed 
considerable prosperity and importance during the fourteenth and early fif- 
teenth centuries, virtually nothing remains of the monuments of that period. 



9 Curiously, in contrast to Mustaufi (The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat al-Quliib Composed 
by Hamd- Allah Mustawfi of Qazwin in'] 40 [1340], tr. G. Le Strange (Leiden, 1919), p. 97), Ibn 
Battuta, who stayed in Kastamonu for forty days in the winter of 1331-2 or 1333-4 describes 
it as ‘one of the largest and finest cities [of Rum]’; Travels, 11, p. 461. For the monuments 
and inscriptions of the principality of isfendiyar, see Mahmut Akok, ‘Kastamonu’nun 
Kasaba Koyiinde Candaroglu Mahmut Bey Camii’, Belleten 10, 38 (1946), 293-301; A. 
Gokoylu, Paflagonya, Kastamonu, Sinop, Rankin, Safranbolu, Bartin, Bolu, Gerede, Mudurnu, 
iskilip, Bafra, Alagam ve Civan Gaynmenkul Eski Eserleri Arkeolojisi (Kastamonu, 1952); 
Ya§ar Yiicel, XIII. -XV. Yiizyillar Kuzey-Bati Anadolu Tarihi. Qoban-Ogullan Candar-Ogullan 
Beylikleri (Ankara, 1980), pp. 152-81. For the beylik-period monuments of Sinop, see F. 
Taeschner, ‘Die Tiirbe der isfendiyaroglu in Sinop’, Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte Asiens 
in Memoriam Ernst Diez (Istanbul, 1963), pp. 31-3; §. Ulkiita§ir, ‘Sinop’ta Candaroglullari 
Zamanina Ait Tarihi Eserler’, Turk Tarih, Arkeoloji ve Etnografya Dergisi 5 (1949), 112-51. 
For epigraphy, see RCEA, 5816, 5953, 6172, 6328, 766-009, 776-018, 787-006, 787-007. 
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Nonetheless, Mustaufi noted its walls were built of squared masonry, and 
Clavijo, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, states that while it was not 
particularly large, it was very populous and possessed many fine streets and 
beautiful mosques. Located on a plain near the Euphrates, he found it to be sur- 
rounded by many towns and fruit gardens and enclosed by walls and towers of 
stone . 10 

Erzurum seems to have suffered an extended period of instability follow- 
ing the collapse of the Ilkhanid state. Occupied successively by the Mongol 
emir £obanoglu §eyh Hasan (1340), Mehmed Bey, the son of Eretna (1360), 
the Karakoyunlu Turkomans (1385) and the Akkoyunlu (1465), its existence 
was apparently too troubled for there to develop any strong tradition of local 
architectural patronage. Already in the 1330s, Ibn Battuta notes that although 
of vast extent, the city was largely in ruins in consequence of factional feuds 
between the Turkomans. However, seventy years later, Calvijo states that 
while it was formerly the largest and richest city in this country, in his time 
it was no longer very populous. Indeed, no significant architectural mon- 
uments survive in Erzurum from the period following the collapse of the 
Ilkhans. And east Anatolia as a whole seems to have sunk into considerable 
disorder, as rival Mongol emirs, Turkoman tribal confederations and out- 
side powers struggled for pre-eminence. The Karakoyunlu Turkomans, who 
sprang from the region between lakes Van and Urmia, but in time, came to 
establish their capital at Tabriz, left a scattering of monuments in towns such 
as Ahlat and Erci§, but their most ambitious building activities were reserved 
for regions outside east Anatolia. Their rivals, the Akkoyunlu, whose origins 
lay east of Erzincan in the region of Bayburt, Palu and Ergani, were in time 
able to establish themselves in Diyarbakir and Mardin as well as in western 
Iran. Their most important building activities, however, date to the second 
half of the fifteenth century. As to the Dulgadiroglu, who ruled the region 
from Mara§ to Malatya in the eastern Taurus, although Elbistan became their 
capital in 1339, the town was destroyed by Timur in 1400 and again by the 



10 For construction and funerary texts of Kayseri in the period of the principality of Eretna, 
see RCEA, 5812, 6017, 6078, 6128, 6163; for Sivas, RCEA, 6 057; also Kemal Gode, Eratnalilar 
(1327-1381 ) (Ankara, 1994), pp. 157-62. For the monuments of Kayseri, see Albert Gabriel, 
MTA, 1, pp. 3-100. Ibn Battuta’s description is found in Travels, 11, pp. 433-4; for Mustaufi, 
see Mustaufi, Geographical, p. 98. Concerning Sivas, see Ibn Battuta, Travels, 11, pp. 434- 
5; Mustaufi, Geographical, p. 95. As regards Erzincan, see Mustaufi, Geographical, p. 95; 
Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, Narrative of the Embassy ofRuy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court 
ofTimourat Samarcand, ad 1403-6, tr. Clements R. Markham (London, 1859), pp. 72-3; 
repeated devastation caused by earthquakes has destroyed most of the early monuments 
of Erzincan and its environs. 
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Safavid Shah Isma’il in 1507, so that little remains from the period of their 
ascendancy. 11 

For the later development of Turkish art and architecture it was to be 
the Ottoman principality in north-west Anatolia that was to be of particular 
significance. In the earliest period its key centres were Bursa, conquered by 
Orhan Gazi in 1326, and iznik, occupied a few years later. By the early fifteenth 
century, however, other Anatolian towns such as Amasya and Kiitahya were 
also becoming notable foci of Ottoman building activity, while in the Balkans, 
the conquest of Gelibolu (1354), Dimetoka (1359), Edirne (1361) and Filibe (1363- 
4) was followed by significant building programmes in those towns as well. 

In contrast to most Turkish towns in Anatolia, whose physical appearances 
and patterns of growth in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries can only 
vaguely be discerned from scattered buildings and fragmentary travellers’ 
descriptions, the form and evolution of early Ottoman Bursa, and to a lesser 
extent Edirne, can be reconstructed with some assurance, using epigraphy, 
standing architectural monuments, documentary sources such as vakfiye and 
early Ottoman historical accounts including A§ikpa§azade and Ne§ri. From 
sources such as these, it is clear that while some urban spaces, notably the reli- 
gious and social complexes ( kiilliye ), which were such an outstanding feature 
of Anatolian Turkish architecture, were the subject of careful planning, as a 
whole Ottoman towns were the products of a rather haphazard evolution. 
Thus, for example, while in Bursa or Edirne kiilliye such as the Yildinm com- 
plex, the Ye§il complex and the two Muradiye complexes were consciously 
built to function as the social and religious foci of new urban districts, the 
evolution of the surrounding neighbourhoods was far more organic. 

Among Ottoman towns it is the evolution of Bursa that is best documented. 
From available sources it appears that at the time of Orhan Gazi’s conquest 
of the town, it was a centre of only secondary importance with its Greek 
population restricted to the old Byzantine citadel or Hisar (Fig. 8.1). Shortly 
thereafter, the Greek residents were forced to move beyond the walls and 
new Turkish inhabitants were settled within the citadel. Almost immediately, 
efforts were made to provide the new inhabitants with a Muslim architectural 
and institutional infrastructure. Indeed, of the twelve mosques built in Bursa 
during Orhan’s reign concerning which we have data, fully seven were located 
inside the Hisar, the earliest being the no longer extant 11 Eri Oglu Ahmed 

ii For south-east Anatolia, see Albert Gabriel, Voyages archeologiqu.es dans la Turquie orientale 
(Paris, 1940); also for Mardin, Ara Altun, Mardin’de Turk Devri Mimarisi (Istanbul, 1971); 
for Diyarbakir, Metin Sozen, Diyarbakir’da Turk Mimarisi (Istanbul, 1971); also Sozen, 
Anadolu’da Akkoyunlu Mimarisi (Istanbul, 1981). 
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Figure 8.1 Plan of Bursa showing expansion of city in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (based on Gabriel, Une capitale turque, p. 9) 
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Bey Mescidi adjoining the Bey Sarayi, built according to Ne§ri immediately 
following the conquest. The Alaeddin Bey Camii can be dated by its vakfiye to 
733/ 1332-3 and the Orhan Gazi Camii can be dated by its inscription, which is 
all that survives from it, to 738/ 1337-8. Documentation exists as well for the 
construction of apair of medrese s in the Hisar, plus several bathhouses ( hamams ). 
Finally, a tomb was built in the north of the Hisar for Orhan’s father, Osman 
Gazi, who had originally been buried in Sogiit, and the adjoining residence of 
the Greek tekfur or governor was rebuilt as the Bey Sarayi. 

Simultaneous with this transformation of the Hisar, an energetic effort was 
made to develop a commercial district in the eastern suburbs of Bursa. It was 
here, for example, that Orhan Gazi built a social-religious complex (740/ 1339- 
40), including a mosque, medrese, mekteb (school) and imaret-zaviye. In addition, 
several commercial buildings were erected, most notably Orhan Gazi’s Emir 
Ham (or Eski Bezzazistan) and the Bezir Ham of Lala §ahin Pa§a. 

This process of expansion beyond the walls of the Hisar continued in the 
reign of Murad I, with the construction of the sultan's Kapan Ham in the 
eastern commercial district and of the Koca Naib Camii just outside the Kaplica 
Kapisi to the west of the Hisar. However, Murad's most significant foundations 
were located in the Hisar itself, where he built the congregational §ehadet 
Camii, and in the rather remote suburb of £ekirge, two kilometres west of 
the citadel, where, beginning in 767/ 1366, he built a major complex including 
a mosque, medrese, imaret, hamam and tomb ( tiirbe ). Yildinm Bayezid’s efforts 
were concentrated to the east of the Hisar. He founded the Ulu Cami in the 
commercial quarter and the great Yildinm complex beyond the Gdk Dere, 
some two kilometres east of the Hisar in an area which in the late fourteenth 
century must still have been well beyond the city's limits. Development seems 
to have occurred in this period as well in the area to the north-east of the 
commercial quarter known as At Pazan, in Pmar Ba§i, the district to the 
south-east of the Hisar, and in (Jhnar Onii to the west of the citadel. 

Although Bursa was sacked and burned by a contingent of Timur's army 
following the defeat of Bayezid I at Ankara in 1402, the city recovered during 
the reign of ((lelebi Mehmed, when, with the construction of the Ye§il complex, 
it was extended in a definitive way to the east of the Gok Dere. Bursa’s most 
striking growth in this period occurred during the prosperous reign of Murad 
II, when new districts were endowed and named after Sultan Murad, Fazlullah 
Pa§a, Haci Ivaz Pa§a, Hasan Pa§a, Umur Bey, Cebe-Ali Bey, §ihabeddin Pa§a and 
Reyhan. Although the most densely settled districts continued to be located 
round the Hisar and the market quarter to its east, the area beyond the Gok 
Dere, centred on the Ye§il complex and Emir Sultan, now began to be built up as 
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well. The construction of two new bridges across the GokDere at this time (the 
Boyaci Kulu and Irgandi bridges) can be explained by the development of these 
eastern districts. Expansion occurred to the west as well, where in 1426 Murad 
completed his mosque, medrese, imaret complex, the Muradiye, on the road to 
Cekirge. Thus, by 1432, when the Burgundian merchant and spy Bertrandon 
de la Broquiere passed through Bursa, he encountered a town which was ‘a 
very fine commercial centre, the best city belonging to the Grand Turk', a 
town, moreover, which appeared even larger than it was, for it was made up 
of a series of distinct quarters (Bertrandon calls them villages) separated by a 
river (the Gok Dere) flowing north from Ulu Dag (the Bithynian Olympus). 
It was in Bursa, he noted, that the Ottoman sultans were buried and in the 
town 'there are many nice buildings, like hospitals, in three or four of which 
bread, meat and wine (sic) are distributed to those [in need]’. In addition, there 
were two bazaars, in one of which, among other things, silks, precious stones, 
pearls and cotton cloth were sold, while in the other cottons and white soap 
were important items of trade. ‘On a low mountain at the western end of the 
city there is a fine, large castle. There are about a thousand houses inside. This 
is [the site of] the lord’s very beautiful residence . . . [within which] there is a 
garden and a very nice pool where the lord takes his ease.’ 12 

Architecture of the beylik and early 
Ottoman periods 

The architecture of the beylik and early Ottoman periods has been the subject 
of attention by architectural historians since the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Pioneering efforts by European scholars such as Friedrich Sarre, Rudolf 
Riefstahl and Albert Gabriel, whose surveys were organised regionally rather 
than chronologically, did much to introduce to the learned public what had 
hitherto been a largely unknown field. During the 1930s and 1940s, further 
efforts were made to publish the monuments of key early Ottoman centres, 
including Bursa, Edirne and Iznik, to examine the architecture of particu- 
lar Turkoman principalities and to survey systematically specific architectural 
types dating to the period of the beyliks. Since the late 1950s, what had earlier 

12 Bertrandon de la Broquiere, Voyage d’Outremer, tr. Galen R. Kline (New York, 1988), 
pp. 83-5; for Schiltberger, see The Bondage and Travels of Johann Schiltberger, a Native of 
Bavaria, in Europe, Asia and Africa, 1396-142J, tr. J. Buchan Telfer (London, 1879), p. 40. 
For an important general account of the evolution of the city, see Oya Pancaroglu, 
Architecture, Landscape, and Patronage in Bursa: the Making of an Ottoman Capital 
City’, The Turkish Studies Association Bulletin 19 (1995), 40-55; also Mukrimin Halil Yinanf, 
‘Bursa’, in islam Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul, 1941-) [henceforth iA], 11, pp. 806-15. 
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been a rather modest flow of publication has turned into a veritable torrent, 
the most important work being undertaken by Turkish architects and art his- 
torians such as Oktay Aslanapa, Aptullah Kuran, Olu§ Ank, Metin Sozen and 
Rahmi Hiiseyin Unal. Aslanapa, for one, has carried out important excavations 
of beylik and early Ottoman monuments with the aim of clarifying specific 
questions of plan and date. Finally, Ekrem Hakki Ayverdi published a monu- 
mental, multi-volume documentation of Ottoman architecture through the 
period of Mehmed II. Notwithstanding the sheer volume of this literature, 
the fact remains that there has appeared no study of the Turkish monuments 
of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries that seeks to integrate in a 
comparative manner Ottoman materials with those of the other principalities. 
Nonetheless, the typologies and developmental outlines of this architecture 
are well known . 13 

As noted above, the proliferation of independent Turkoman principalities 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century gave rise to a number of regional 
centres of architectural activity and produced an environment in which the 
broad stylistic unity that had characterised Seljuk architecture in the thirteenth 
century was supplanted by one of pronounced local distinctions. Central and 
east Anatolia, with old and relatively deeply rooted Islamic traditions, contin- 
ued to build in styles clearly descended from the Seljuks. The west Anatolian 
principalities, on the other hand, were more experimental and eclectic in 
their architecture, not only drawing on ideas and vocabularies, techniques and 



13 Regional surveys include Friedrich Sarre, Konya, Seldschukische Baudenkmaler (Berlin, 
1921); Max van Berchem and Halil Edhem, Materiaux pour un corpus inscriptionum arabi- 
carum, Troisieme partie, Asie Mineure, tome premier- Siwas, Diwrigi (Cairo, 1917); Riefstahl, 
Turkish Architecture; Gabriel, MTA; Gabriel, Voyage archeologique; Rahmi Hiiseyin Unal, 
Les monuments islamiques anciens de la ville d’Erzurum et de sa region (Paris, 1968). The 
early Ottoman monuments of key towns of the principality are dealt with in: Katharina 
Otto-Dorn, Das Islamische Iznik, mit einem quellenkundlichen Beitrag von Robert Anheg- 
ger, Istanbuler Forschungen, vol. XIII (Berlin, 1941); Sedat £etinta§, Turk Mimari Amtlan, 
Osmanli Devri. Bursa’ da ilk Eserler (Istanbul, 1946); £etinta§, Turk Mimari Amtlan, Osmanli 
Devri, Bursa’da Murad I ve Bayezid I Binalan (Istanbul, 1952); Albert Gabriel, Une capitale 
turque, Brousse, Bursa, 2 vols., Paris, 1958; Oktay Aslanapa, Edirne’de Osmanli Devri Abideleri 
(Istanbul, 1949). On beylik mosque architecture, see Ali Kiziltan, Anadolu Beyliklerinde 
Cami ve Mescitler (Istanbul, 1958); and on the architecture of the Karaman beylik and 
some of its broader implications, Ernst Diez, Oktay Aslanapa and Mahmud Mesut 
Koman, Karaman Devri Sanati (Istanbul, 1950). Of fundamental importance for the early 
Ottoman period are Ekrem Hakki Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimarisinin ilk Devri 630-805 (1230- 
1402 ) (Istanbul, 1966) [henceforth OMID]; and Ayverdi, Osmanli Mimarisinde Qelebi ve II. 
Sultan Murad Devri 806-855 (1403-1451 ) (Istanbul, 1972) [henceforth QSMD]. Typologies 
are found in Celal Esad Arseven, Turk Sanati Tarihi (Istanbul, n.d.); M. Olu§ Ank, ‘Turk- 
ish Architecture in Asia Minor in the Period of the Emirates’, in The Art and Architecture 
of Turkey, ed. Ekrem Akurgal (New York, 1980), pp. m-37; Aptullah Kuran, The Mosque 
in Early Ottoman Architecture (Chicago, 1968); M. 01 u§ Ank, ‘“Tiirbe” Forms in Early 
Anatolian-Turkish Architecture’, Anadolu (Anatolia) 17 (1969), 101-19. 
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formulae derived from the Seljuks, but borrowing as well from the Antique 
and Byzantine building traditions encountered in these newly acquired fron- 
tier lands and from the Mamluks’ architecture. It should not be concluded, 
however, that the old Seljuk heartland and the lands of the western frontier 
constituted two distinctly separate architectural provinces existing in isolation 
from one another. In fact there was a good deal of overlap, especially in the 
fourteenth century, buildings of a strongly Seljuk character at times appearing 
in the lands of the western uc, and structures of a more innovative sort usu- 
ally associated with the western border lands being erected in the Anatolian 
interior. 



Mosques 

Beylik and early Ottoman mosque architecture is characterised by a striking 
diversity of form and planning that often defie s arrangement in ne at and simple 
typologies. Among the most common types, three groups stand out: the single- 
dome mosque; the hypostyle congregational mosque; and so-called zaviye- 
mosque. Of these, by far the most common is the simple single-dome mosque, 
consisting of a square prayer hall covered by a single dome on squinches, 
Turkish triangles orpendentives. Where present, minarets are usually attached 
to the right or left of the entry fafade, although in some instances, such as the 
Kazirzade Mosque (late fourteenth century) in Tire and the original Orhan 
Gazi Camii (early fourteenth century) in Bilecik, the minaret is a detached, 
free-standing structure. Of generally small dimension, this type of mosque was 
built throughout Anatolia and the Ottoman Balkans in both the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Its antecedents are to be found in the Seljuk architecture 
of the thirteenth century, in mosques such as those of Ferruh §ah (621/ 1224) in 
Ak^ehir and the Haci Ferruh (612/ 1215-16) in Konya. In its simplest form this 
single-dome mosque type is exemplified by buildings such as the Saray Mescidi 
(776/1375) in Sinop, the Pekmez Pazan Mescidi (783/1381-2) of Kiitahya and 
the Kubbeli Mescid (731 / 1331) of Afyon. 

Not all single-domed mosques are so modest, however. In scale, materials 
and workmanship perhaps the most striking single-dome mosque of the period 
is the Ilyas Bey Camii at Balat (Miletus) (Fig. 8.2), built in 806/1404 by the 
emir of Mente^e, following the restoration of his principality’s independence 
by Timur. Part of a larger complex consisting, in addition to the mosque, 
of a medrese and the tomb of the founder, all arranged around an irregular 
courtyard, the Ilyas Bey Camii is square in plan, measuring 18 metres on the 
exterior fafades. Built of rubble and roughly drafted stone, it is revetted on 
both interior and exterior with a veneer of reused marble taken from the 
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Figure 8.2 (a, b) Ilyas Bey Camii, Balat (Miletus), plan and view of north facade 
(Photo Walter B. Denny) 
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Antique monuments of Miletus. In old photographs a brick minaret can be 
seen adjoining its north-west corner. The square prayer hall is covered by 
a 14-metre dome on squinches filled with Turkish triangles and scalloped 
fluting. Illumination is provided by two rows of windows, the lower ones 
covered by iron grates while the upper windows are screened with marble 
grilles of geometric openwork. On their exteriors these windows are framed 
by varied torus and muqarnas mouldings and are spanned by relief-carved 
lintels enriched with geometric, epigraphic and vegetal compositions, some 
inlaid in blue and red marble intarsia work. The eyvan-like porch on the north 
faqade, virtually unique in Anatolia, encloses three hipped arches of bichrome 
(. ablak ) voussoirs in the Mamluk style, carried on reused Antique columns 
with muqarnas capitals. Geometric openwork screens close off the openings 
to the right and left of the central gateway bay. The interior of the mosque 
is dominated by a magnificent marble mihrab framed by borders of muqarnas 
and geometric strapwork with vegetal compositions in the spandrels and six 
rows of muqarnas in its half dome. The stone carving of the Ilyas Bey Camii, 
extraordinary for its meticulous and elegant workmanship, makes the Balat 
mosque one of the outstanding monuments of the period of the emirates. 
Typologically, however, the mosque belongs to the simple, single-dome group, 
although its dome is one of the largest of the period. 

A common variant on the single-dome mosque has a portico ( son cemaat 
yeri) of two, three or five domed or vaulted bays across the entry facade. 
This arrangement is encountered in fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century 
mosques throughout Anatolia and the Balkans, including the mosques of Haci 
Ozbek (734/ 1333-4) in Iznik, Ibn Neccar (754/ 1353) in Kastamonu, the Kur^unlu 
Camii (779/ 1377-8) in Kiitahya, the AkMescid (800/ 1397-8) in Afyon, the Kara- 
hasan Camii (early fifteenth century) in Tire and the Eski Cami (811/ 1408-9) at 
Zagra in Bulgaria. A further variant is characterised by an extension in one or 
more directions of the mosque’s interior space beyond the limits of the square, 
dome-covered bay. Such is the case, for example, with the Orhan Gazi Camii at 
Bilecik (early fourteenth century), covered by a dome measuring c.9.50 metres 
supported on four enormous corner piers linked by pointed arches so as to 
form an interior with a cruciform plan. A more common variant, found in 
Murad II’s Dariilhadis Camii (838/1434-5) in Edirne, has a vestibule between 
the portico on the mosque’s entry facade and the domed prayer hall. The most 
outstanding example of this arrangement is the Ye§il Cami in Iznik (Fig. 8.3), 
constructed by the architect (bam) Haci bin Musa between 780/1378 and 
794/1392 for £andarli Halil Hayreddin Pa§a (d. 1387). The mosque’s portico 
of three bays is covered by a flat-topped cross-vault, with a tall octagonal drum 
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Figure 8.3 (a, b) Ye§il Cami, iznik, plan (Bogazifi University, Aptullah 
Kuran Archive) and view from north-west (Photo Katharine Branning) 
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topped by a fluted dome rising from the centre vault. The square prayer hall, 
a typical single-domed square mosque, has a belt of Turkish triangles in the 
zone of transition. Between the prayer hall and the portico stands a vestibule 
screened from the rest of the mosque’s interior by a pair of massive columns 
linked by pointed arches. Consisting of three bays, the vestibule, in its vaulting, 
mirrors the portico, with the centre vault supporting a tall fluted dome with 
a blind lantern. The exterior of the mosque, like that of ilyas Bey at Balat, is 
revetted with a veneer of marble, which is applied to the lower part of the 
interior walls as well. As with the Balat mosque, a brick minaret adjoins the 
mosque on the right and is decorated in the Seljuk manner with glazed tiles, 
from the colours of which the mosque, not surprisingly, derives its name. 14 

Many, although by no means all, single-domed mosques functioned as 
mahalle or small neighbourhood mosques. Congregational mosques ( cami ) 
were generally larger than most single-dome mosques and were characterised 
by a wide variety of plans, including both hypostyle and basilical arrangements. 
The most conservative of these congregational mosques are to be found in 
central Anatolia, in the principality of Karaman, and are distinguished by one 
or more arcades or colonnades running parallel to the kible wall, as in the Ulu 
Cami (1302-3) of Ermenak (Fig. 8.4). A plainly constructed building of roughly 
drafted stone, it has a rectangular prayer hall divided into three aisles by squat, 
heavy masonry arcades. A small entry vestibule stands to the west of the 
prayer hall and the entire structure was covered by a flat timber and earthen 
roof. Recalling in its plan such Seljuk period mosques as the east wing of the 
Alaeddin Camii (probably before 1155) of Konya, the Ulu Cami of Ermenak 
finds Karamanid parallels in the Hacibeyler (759 / 1357-8), Arapzade (1374-1420) 
and Dikbasan mosques (840/ 1436) of Karaman. 

While the Ulu Cami of Ermenak was no doubt the reflection of an indige- 
nous, Anatolian vernacular tradition, other related mosques with aisles paral- 
leling the kible wall, but with large, domed bays or transepts on the axis of the 
mihrab, have Syrian connections. The earliest examples of this type are to be 
found in the Artukid lands of south-east Anatolia. Examples include the Ulu 
Cami of Diyarbakir (seventh century but rebuilt in 1091-2 and restored later), 
the Ulu Cami of Mayyafarikin (Silvan, finished in 1157) and the Ulu Cami of 
Dunaysir (601/1204). That mosques of this sort continued to be built in south- 
east Anatolia into the fourteenth century is attested by the Latifiye Camii 

14 For the Ilyas Bey Camii in Balat (Miletus), see Aynur Durukian, Balat Ilyas Bey Camii 
(Ankara, 1988); K. Wulzinger, P. Wittek and F. Sarre (eds.), Das Islamische Milet (Berlin, 
i935)- The Ye§il Cami of iznik is treated by Otto-Dorn, ‘Das Islamische iznik’, pp. 20-33; 
Ayverdi, OMJD, pp. 309-19; Kuran, Mosque, pp. 61-3. 
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Figure 8.4 (a, b) Ulu Cami, Ermenak, plan (based on Diez et al, Karaman Devri Sanati, 
p. 6) and view of prayer hall interior along kible wall (Photo Bildarchiv/ image archive 
Das Bild des Orients, Berlin, photographer J. Gierlichs) 



of Mardin (772/ 1371), built by a certain Abd al-Laif b. Abdallah, an official in 
the service of the Artukid rulers Melik Mahmud el-Salih and Melik Davud II el- 
Muzaffer. It was in the principality of Aydin in western Anatolia, however, that 
the most interesting and historically significant example of this sort of mosque 
was built in the fourteenth century. The Isa Bey Camii (776/ 1375) (Fig. 8.5) in 
Ayasoluk, built by the emir of Aydm Isa b. Muhammad, is a large rectangular 
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Figure 8.5 (a, b) isa Bey Camii, Ayasoluk, plan (after Kuran, Mosque, p. 62, 
courtesy University of Chicago Press) and view from south (Photo Walter B. Denny) 
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structure measuring some 52 by 56 metres, enclosed by high walls of limestone 
and marble, much of it spoils from the nearby ruins of Ephesus. While the 
north, east and south walls are of roughly drafted masonry, that on the west is 
fashioned of carefully cut stone, emphasising its importance as the mosque’s 
main facade. Within, the isa Bey Camii is divided into a long, narrow prayer 
hall on the south preceded on the north by a rectangular courtyard, formerly 
enclosed by colonnaded porches on three sides. Three gateways give access 
to the courtyard, one on the north, and another pair functioning as well as 
the plinths of a pair of minarets, at the point where, on east and west, the 
porches join the prayer hall. In its interior the prayer hall is divided by a 
colonnade into a pair of aisles paralleling the kible, which in turn are cut by a 
transept of two domed bays on triangular pendentives on the axis of the mihrab. 
The antecedent for this plan is immediately apparent as being found in the 
Umayyad caliph al-Walid’s early eighth-century Great Mosque of Damascus, a 
connection which is explained by the name of the architect, Ali b. al-Dimashqi, 
given in the construction text over the west portal. This Syrian link is further 
emphasised by the portal’s tall, narrow dimensions, by the angular knotting 
in bichrome marble reminiscent of Ayyubid Aleppo in its spandrels and by the 
bichrome (ablak) joggled joints of the relieving arches over the lower windows 
of the west facade. 15 

A second type ofbeylik-period congregational mosque has columns or piers 
arranged in rows perpendicular to the kible wall to form a central nave and 
side aisles. Like the Ulu Cami of Ermenak, the origins of this ‘basilical’ type 
are to be sought in Seljuk mosque architecture of the thirteenth century, in 
buildings such as the Ulu Cami (626/1229) of Divrigi, the Alaeddin Camii 
(620/ 1223) of Nigde, and the E§refoglu Camii (699/ 1299-1300) of Bey§ehir. A 
particularly fine fourteenth-century example is Sungur Bey Camii (736/ 1335-6) 
of Nigde (Fig. 8.6) with its unusual north and east portals (the latter flanked 
by a pair of minarets) and its manifestly Gothic features, including bipartite 
and rose windows and a ribbed pointed groin vault in the east porch, inspired 
perhaps by Cilician Armenian architects. Although much modified following 
a fire in the eighteenth century, there can be no question but that the interior 
was originally divided by arcades into a central nave and side aisles covered 
by groin and star vaults (although Gabriel speculates that the bays of the 
nave were covered with domes). In the principalities of western Anatolia, 

15 For the Ulu Cami of Ermenak, see Diez et ah, Karaman Devri Sanati, pp. 5-7; Kiziltan, 
Anadolu Beyliklerinde Cami, p. 20; the mosques of Karaman are discussed in ibid., pp. 26-9; 
also Diez et ah, Karaman Devri Sanati, pp. 35-43. For the isa Bey Mosque in Ayasoluk, see 
Otto-Dorn, ‘Die Isa Bey Moschee in Ephesus’. 
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Figure 8.6 (a, b) Sungur Bey Camii, Nigde, plan (after Gabriel, Monuments turcs d’Anatolie, 
i, p. 125) and view of north portal (Photo Walter B. Denny) 
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‘basilical’ plans are found in the Ulu Cami of Birgi (712/ 1312-13), the Ulu Cami 
of Tire (early fifteenth century) and the Mahmud Bey Camii (768/1366-7) of 
Kasaba Koyii near Kastamonu. Examples from the Ottoman lands include the 
Yildinm Camii of Bergama (801/ 1398-9), the Hiidavendigar Camii of Plovdiv 
(c.1389) and, following i. H. Ayverdi and Robert Anhegger’s reconstructions, 
the §ehadet Camii in the Hisar of Bursa (767/ 1365-6). 16 

Still another type of congregational mosque, one associated most closely 
with the Ottomans, is characterised by a hypostyle arrangement of piers 
or columns which divide the interior into a multiplicity of equal bays, each 
covered with a separate dome. An early example is the Hamidid Yivli Minare 
Camii (774/ 1373) of Antalya, divided by twelve reused columns into six equal 
bays covered by domes on Turkish triangles. Built on the foundations of an 
earlier Byzantine church, the symmetry of the mosque is disrupted by the awk- 
ward trapezoidal extension of the prayer hall on the west. Other examples of 
this domed hypostyle type are to be found in what was the Ottoman principal- 
ity, the two most outstanding being the Ulu Cami of Bursa (c.802/ 1399-1400) 
built by Bayezid I to commemorate his victory in the battle of Nigbolu (Nikopo- 
lis), and the Eski Cami of Edirne (805-16/ 1403-14), begun by Suleyman £elebi 
and completed by his brother Musa. The former (Fig. 8.7), a large, rectangular 
building measuring 68 by 56 metres, is built of finely drafted limestone with 
exterior facades enlivened and unified by blind arcades that mirror each row 
of domes and frame two storeys of windows. The main entrance in the north 
fafade is a projecting portal in the Seljuk manner, although its carving is less 
exuberant than that of most of its thirteenth-century antecedents. In the inte- 
rior the mosque is divided into twenty equal bays by twelve enormous piers, 
with each bay in turn being covered by a hemispheric dome on pendentives. 
The dome at the intersection of the mosque’s longitudinal and transverse axes 
as established by its north portal and mihrab niche, and its two side portals, has 
an open oculus beneath which there is a sixteen-sided pool with a fountain. 
Although on the interior the domes appear equal in height, it is apparent on the 
exterior that as one moves from the sides towards the centre the elevation of 
each row of domes is increased. The mosque, though devoid of a portico, has 
two minarets, placed at the corners of the north fafade, that on the north-west 

1 6 For the Sungur Bey Camii, Nigde, see Gabriel, MTA, i, pp. 123-35; for the Ulu Cami of 
Birgi, Riefstahl, Southwest Anatolia, pp. 26-30; the Ulu Cami of Tire, Aslanoglu, Tire, 
pp. 24-6. For the Yildirim Camii in Bergama, the Hiidavendigar Camii in Plovdiv and 
the §ehadet Camii in Bursa, see Oktay Aslanapa, Turkish Art and Architecture (New York, 
1971), p. 196; Ayverdi, OMID, pp. 267-75, 2.95-303, 373-8; Robert Anhegger, ‘Beitrage 
zur Friihosmanischen Baugeschichte’, in Zeki Velidi Togan’a Armagan (Istanbul, 1950-5), 
pp. 301-30. 





Figure 8.7 (a, b) Ulu Cami, Bursa, plan (Boyazifi University, Aptullah Kuran Archive) 
and interior of prayer hall (Photo Walter B. Denny) 
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dating to Bayezid’s original foundation, while the one on the north-east was 
probably added by Mehmed I between 815/ 1413 and 821/ 1421. 

While the domes of the Ulu Cami of Bursa are all of equal dimension, the 
mihrab axis is nonetheless highlighted by the raised elevation of the domes 
placed along it. This tendency to emphasise the mihrab and its axis is char- 
acteristic of beylik and early Ottoman-period congregational mosques, and 
accounts for the placement of the transept on the mihrab axis of the isa Bey 
Camii of Ayasoluk, for the increased breadth and height of the central nave 
of ‘basilical’ mosques like the Sungur Bey Camii of Nigde and the Ulu Cami 
of Birgi, and for the large dome constructed over the mihrab bay of Latifiye 
Camii in Mardin. Of course, none of these devices are the innovations of the 
fourteenth- or early fifteenth-century builders. All have antecedents reaching 
back to the earliest centuries of Islamic architecture and are encountered in 
buildings such as the Great Mosque of Qairawan in Tunisia and the Azhar 
and Hakim mosques in Cairo, not to mention the Seljuk-period mosques of 
thirteenth-century Anatolia. Rather more original was a tendency in some bey- 
lik and early Ottoman congregational mosques of the hypostyle type to merge 
several bays before the mihrab under a single larger dome, a tendency not only 
giving expression to the importance of the mihrab, but reflective as well of an 
ongoing interest on the part of Anatolian Turkish architects in experimenting 
with domical vaulting and pushing its limits as covering for ever larger interior 
spaces (as in the closed court medreses of Celaleddin Karatay and Fahreddin Ali 
in Konya). In western Anatolia towards the end of the fourteenth century, this 
tendency to experiment with the construction of large domes, now over the 
mihrab bays of multi-bay hypostyle congregational mosques, is encountered 
in the Ulu Cami (778/1376) of Manisa (Fig. 8.8). 

Built by Ishak Bey, the ruler of the principality of Saruhan, it has been 
described as having the most important and most interesting plan of any of 
the fourteenth-century mosques in Anatolia. It was built as part of a complex 
including, in addition to the mosque, a medrese and the tomb of the founder, 
both contiguous to it on the west. In plan, the mosque is formed of two 
approximately equal spaces, a prayer hall on the south and a portico-enclosed 
fountain court on the north, both measuring approximately 16 by 30 metres. 
Not only are the dimensions similar; the plans of the two units mirror one 
another as well. Thus, the prayer hall, nine bays wide and four bays deep, is 
covered by a series of small domical vaults, except for the space, equivalent 
to nine bays, before the mihrab niche. This latter is surmounted by a single 
large dome of 10.8 metres on pendentives, carried by an octagon of arches 
supported by six great piers and the kible wall. Although the placement of 
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Figure 8.8 (a, b) Ilyas Bey Camii, Manisa, plan (after Riefstahl, Southwestern Anatolia, 
fig. 3) and view of prayer hall interior (Photo Walter B. Denny) 
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a large dome on an octagon before the mihrab niche to create a prayer hall 
with unified interior space has, possibly, some tenuous connection with similar 
arrangements in south-east Anatolian mosque architecture of the twelfth and 
early thirteenth century, the use of this formula in the Ulu Cami of Manisa 
represents a new development for western Anatolia, one which was to be 
of considerable significance for the later evolution of Ottoman architecture. 
Important as well in the context of Ottoman architectural development is the 
courtyard of Ishak Bey’s mosque. Like the prayer hall, it measures seven bays 
in width and four in depth, but with the area on the south, again equivalent 
to nine bays, left open and forming a fountain court immediately before the 
prayer hall fafade. This open, arcaded fountain court is a feature almost entirely 
absent from Anatolian Seljuk mosque architecture, and along with the large 
dome of the prayer hall, is a feature which anticipates developments more fully 
expressed in the Ottoman architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It is in mosques such as the Giizelce Hasan Bey Camii (809/1406-7) of 
Hayrabolu near Tekirdag and, more significantly, in the Uf §erefeli Cami of 
Edirne (841-51/ 1437-47) that these tendencies first manifested in the Manisa 
mosque are taken up by the Ottomans. The U9 §erefeli Mosque, in particular 
(Fig. 8.9), represents a bold leap in both planning and structure. Built by Murad 
II in the years immediately before the conquest of Constantinople, the mosque 
is almost square in layout, measuring 66.5 by 64.5 metres, with an oblongprayer 
hall approximately two-thirds as deep as the fountain court that precedes it. 
The courtyard, which can be entered through the main portal on the north 
and a lateral gateway on the west, is surrounded by a portico covered by 
twenty-two round and elliptical domes of various sizes, with five bays along 
the south side of the courtyard and seven along its north. It is the oblong prayer 
hall, however, which is the most distinguishing feature of Murad’s mosque. 
Like the Ulu Cami of Manisa, it can be seen as a multi-domed congregational 
mosque of eight units, the four central units of which have been merged 
and covered by a large central dome of 24 metres. The effect produced by 
its lower flanking domes and high central dome is one that foreshadows the 
pyramidal massing of volumes characteristic of the great imperial mosques 
of Istanbul of the sixteenth century. In contrast to the Ulu Cami of Manisa, 
the central dome of the Edirne mosque is carried on a hexagon, supported 
on north and south by the walls of the prayer hall and on east and west by 
a pair of enormous hexagonal piers. On the exterior, the dodecagonal drum 
of the central dome is reinforced by eight flying buttresses, apparently the 
first use of this device in Ottoman architecture. As seen from the interior, the 
central dome completely dominates the senses, although the perception of 
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Figure 8.9 (a, b) Uf §erefeli Cami, Edirne, plan (after Kuran, Mosque, p. 177, courtesy 
University of Chicago Press) and view of covering showing arrangement of prayer hall 
domes (Photo Walter B. Denny) 
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spatial unity that it is intended to produce is decreased by the low hang of the 
hexagon's arches. Four minarets of unequal height and disparate design are set 
at the corners of the courtyard, that at the south-west, soaring to a height of 
67.65 metres, being, after the minarets of the nearby Selimiye Camii, the highest 
in Ottoman architecture. Its three balconies ( §erefe ) give Murad's mosque its 
name. 

The U5 §erefeli Cami is, thus, a kind of climax to Turkish architectural 
developments of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, deriving as it 
does, on the one hand, from the Anatolian hypostyle congregational mosque 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and, on the other, from the con- 
tinuing experimentation by Turkish builders with the construction of ever 
more expansive domical vaults. In both plan and structure, the mosque must 
be seen as the point of departure for the development of the great mosques 
dominated by vast, centralising domes that characterise Ottoman architecture 
of the classical period of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 17 

Finally, in addition to simple single -domed mosques and a variety of con- 
gregational mosques, art historical literature frequently distinguishes a third 
Turkish mosque type of the fourteenth and early fifteenth century, the so- 
called Bursa or reverse-T mosque. Recent research suggests that this latter 
type was, in fact, a multi-purpose building serving a variety of functions, edu- 
cational, social and religious, and with this in mind the term zavvye-mosque 
has been proposed to describe it. Arguments in favour of the multi-functional 
explanation have been most systematically put forth by Semavi Eyice, who 
notes that these buildings are typically characterised by a T-plan with a dome- 
covered mihrab hall on the kible side of the building, a dome-covered fountain 
court behind it, symmetrically arranged chambers flanking the fountain court 
on right and left, and a portico along the north facade. Minarets, where they 
exist, can generally be shown to be later additions. 

More than sixty structures of this sort dating to the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries are still extant, almost all of them on territories which had 
been brought within the frontiers of the Ottoman principality. Early examples 
include the Niliifer Hatun imareti (790/ 1388) and Yakub £elebi Zaviyesi (late 
fourteenth century) in Iznik, and the Firuz Bey Camii (797/ 1394-5) in Milas. 
It is in Bursa and Edirne, however, that the finest buildings of this sort are to 
be found, among them the Hiidavendigar imareti (767-87/ 1366-85) of Murad 

1 7 For the Ulu Cami of Bursa, Ayverdi, OMID, pp. 401-18; Gabriel, Une capitale turque, 1, 
pp. 31-9; Kuran, Mosque, pp. 151-3. For the Ulu Cami of Manisa, see Riefstahl, Southwest 
Anatolia, pp. 7-15; for the Uf §erefeli of Edirne, Kuran, Mosque, pp. 177-81; Aslanapa, 
Turkish Art and Architecture, pp. 203-5; Ayverdi, QSMD, pp. 422-62. 
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I in £ekirge, Yildinm Bayezid's Bayezid imareti (begun c.793/ 1390) in Bursa’s 
eastern suburbs, and Murad II’s Muradiye Camii (830/ 1426) to the west of the 
Hisar and Muradiye Zaviyesi (839/ 1436) on the northern outskirts of Edirne, 
each the core of a larger complex including tombs, medrese s, hamam s and 
imarets. 

Unquestionably the most spectacular of the zavrye-mosques of Bursa is the 
Ye§il Cami (822/ 1419-20) (Fig. 8.10), built by C^elebi Mehmed, with work on its 
decoration continuing until 1424. Part of a kiilliye including a medrese, imaret 
and tomb, its architect was Haci Ivaz b. Ahi Bayezid, who also built the £elebi 
Sultan Mehmed Camii (824/ 1421) at Dimetoka in eastern Thrace. The mosque 
was originally preceded by a five -bay portico that collapsed in the earthquake 
of 1855. In its present form, therefore, the facade is divided into two storeys, 
reflecting the two-storey elevation of the entry block behind it. While the 
windows on the first storey are enclosed in muqarnas frames and richly carved 
blind arches, those of the second storey are designed as balconies and contain 
low, openwork stone balustrades. The tall portal, extending to the roofline, is 
recessed into the facade. Carved with low-relief vegetal interlace decoration, 
it represents a clear break with the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century design 
and is the first in an imperial Ottoman style which will be continued with little 
change until the nineteenth century. 

In the interior the mosque has four eyvans - three large and one small - 
opening on the domed central fountain court. That on the south contains a 
mihrab and functioned as a prayer hall. The two side eyvans, slightly smaller in 
size, are each flanked by a pair of rooms, while the smaller north eyvan was the 
entrance passage. The lavishly decorated entrance block includes a second- 
storey balcony overlooking the fountain court which must have functioned 
as an imperial tribune ( htinkar mahfili). While the entrance eyvan is covered 
by a barrel vault, the side eyvans, kible eyvan and central courtyard are all 
covered by domes on belts of Turkish triangles and squinches. An octagonal 
pool stands at the centre of the fountain court under the dome’s nineteenth- 
century lantern that replaced the open oculus of the fifteenth century. Also of 
nineteenth-century date are the two minarets that stand at the corners of the 
entry fafade. 

While there is little in the overall design of the Ye§il Cami to distinguish it 
from other contemporary zaviye-mosques in Bursa and Edirne, its decoration 
imparts to it a quality of richness and exuberance that supports its claim to 
be the most beautiful of early Ottoman architectural monuments. Indeed, it 
seems no effort or expense was spared in its construction and embellishment. 
Built of carefully drafted stone, its facade, portal and window frames are all of 
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Figure 8.10 (a, b) Ye§il complex, Bursa, site plan and view of south-west exterior of 
mosque (Photo Walter B. Denny) 
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marble. But the most sumptuous part of the mosque is its interior, originally 
enriched with painted ( kalem i§i) foliate arabesques, some traces of which still 
survive to the present day, and by extravagant revetments of cuerda seca tiles 
recalling in both technique and aspiration the expansive tile faf ades of Timurid 
Samarkand and Herat. 18 

While popular opinion and some architectural historians continue to hold 
that these T-plan buildings were mosques, as the current name of (Jlelebi 
Mehmed’s foundation, Ye§il Cami, would seem to affirm, scholars have long 
puzzled over the function of the side rooms which flank the central court, 
describing them as, among other things, halls of state and medreses. It was 
the Turkish architect Sedat £etinta§ who first advanced the notion that they 
functioned as zaviye s, that is, as hospices for itinerant dervishes and travellers, 
an idea which was further supported by the research of Semavi Eyice, who saw 
their most immediate precursors in such buildings as the thirteenth-century 
hanekah of the Sahib Ata Fahreddin Ali (678/ 1279-80) adjoining his Larende 
Camii in Konya. That the side rooms do seem to have functioned as hospice 
rooms ( tabhane ) is suggested by the presence in them of built-in cupboards and 
fireplaces, which could be used for storage and for the comfort of guests. Even 
more telling is the fact that in their foundation inscriptions, their vakfiyes and 
other contemporary documents, many of these buildings are referred to not 
as mosques but as imarets or zaviye s. Thus, despite their present designations, 
these buildings seem to have been multi-purpose structures, serving the needs 
not only of worship but also of charity and learning. Their foundation appears 
to have been associated in at least some cases with ahi fraternities, those semi- 
religious orders of late Seljuk and early Ottoman times recruited mainly from 
among the ranks of craftsmen devoted to the ideals of fUtiiwa. While intended 
to provide shelter for travellers (Ibn Battuta’s account of his travels in early 
fourteenth-century Anatolia includes descriptions not only of hospices of this 
sort but of the ahis who maintained them), they at the same time provided 
moral and material support for the process of Turkicisation and Islamicisation 
in newly settled areas during the period of Ottoman expansion. Subsequently, 
as the ahi orders lost their original character in the sixteenth century, these 
zavvye-mosques lost some of these functions and were transformed into the 
simple mosques that they are today. 19 



18 See the section on ceramics, pp. 336-46, below. 

19 For an important general discussion of the so-called ‘Bursa’ type mosques and their 
function, see Eyice, 'Ilk Osmanli Devrinin Dini-if timai bir Muessesesi’ , pp. 3-80. For the 
Ye§il Cami, see Ayverdi, QSMD, pp. 46-94; Gabriel, Une capitale turque, pp. 79-94. 
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Medreses 

Medrese s of the beylik and early Ottoman periods continue the two types of 
Seljukmedreses of the thirteenth century. The more common of these, the open 
court type, is found not only in Anatolia but in the Ottoman Balkans as well. 
A fine example is the Hatuniye Medrese (783/1381-2) (Fig. 8.11) in Karaman 
founded by Nefise Sultan, the wife of the Karamanid ruler Alaeddin Bey and 
daughter of the Ottoman sultan Murad I. Symmetrical in plan, the building 
has a heavily decorated and rather archaic gateway copied from that of the 
thirteenth-century Gok Medresesi in Sivas, which projects strongly from the 
north fafade. Beyond the gateway, a small entry eyvan flanked by a pair of 
small domed rooms gives access to the medrese s central courtyard. The sides 
of the courtyard were bordered by arcaded porticos of reused columns, behind 
which were domed student rooms. At the back of the courtyard a raised eyvan 
presumably served as the summer classroom ( dershane ). In the traditional 
Seljuk manner, it is flanked on either side by a pair of square, domed rooms 
entered through doors enclosed by frames richly carved with palmette and 
lotus motifs. Although her cenotaph ( sanduka ) is no longer extant, the room 
to the left of the eyvan originally contained the tomb of the founder, while 
that to the right was perhaps a winter classroom. Meinecke has established 
that both the eyvan and the tomb chamber had dados of dark turquoise-green 
glazed hexagonal tiles and it may well be that the cenotaph was revetted with 
faience as well. An inscription on the gateway identifies the architect ( mimar ) 
as Hoca Ahmad b. Nu'man. Although the medrese is today heavily restored, it 
is clear that it was originally the most richly decorated building of Karaman. 

Similarly planned beylik open court medrese s include the Karamanid Tol 
Medrese (740/ 1339-40) in Ermenak and the Hatuniye Medrese (835/ 1431-2) in 
Kayseri, the Hamidid Dyndar Bey Medresesi (701/ 1301-2) of Egridir and the 
Ilkhanid Bimarhane (708 / 1308) of Amasya. The finely wrought Ak Medrese 
(812/ 1409-10) of Nigde is remarkable for its two-storey construction and 
for its balcony of Gothic-appearing bipartite arcades, rather like that of the 
Hiidavendigar Imareti at Bursa, across the second storey of the main facade. 
The large and traditional Zincirli Medrese (mid-fifteenth century) of Aksaray 
is notable for its four-eyvan plan. 

Closed court medrese s, although rather rare in the beylik period, derive like 
their open court counterparts from Seljuk models. The earliest beylik exam- 
ples, the Ilkhanid Yakutiye (710/ 1310-11) and Ahmediye (714/ 1314-15) medrese s, 
were built in Erzurum. Both have rectangular central courts covered with groin 
and barrel vaults recalling the hospital of Turan Melik (626 / 1228-9) in Divrigi. 
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Figure 8.11 (a, b, c) Hatuniye Medrese, Karaman, plan (Bogazifi 
University, Aptullah Kuran Archive), view of portal (Photo Bernard O'Kane) 
and view of courtyard (Photo Katharine Branning) 
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The Yakutiye in particular, with its fine, relief-carved portal, its facade origi- 
nally flanked by a pair of brick minarets, and domed mausoleum at the back 
is reflective of the nearby £ifte Minareli Medrese dating to the mid-thirteenth 
century. Beylikperiod closed court medrese s in central Anatolia are rather closer 
to the Konya tradition, with hemispherically domed courtyards recalling the 
Karatay (649/ 1251-2) and ince Minareli (c.1265) medrese s. Two such buildings 
were formerly found in Karaman. The first, the no longer extant Emir Musa 
Medresesi, was founded by Karamanoglu Musa Pa§a and dated to the middle 
years of the fourteenth century, while the second, identified by its foundation 
inscription as an imaret, though in form belonging to the closed court medrese 
type, was built by Karamanoglu Ibrahim Bey in 836/ 1432. A third closed court 
medrese of the Konya type dating to the early beylik period is the Vacidiye 
Medresesi in Kiitahya (Fig. 8.12), in the principality of Germiyan. Local tradi- 
tion holds the Vacidiye Medresesi to have been an observatory and connects 
it with a certain Abd al-Wajid ibn Muhammad (d. 1434), a Khurasani authority 
on the religious and secular sciences, who is said to have settled in Kiitahya 
during the reign of the Germiyanid ruler Suleyman §ah (1363-87). The founda- 
tion inscription on its portal, however, states that it was founded as a medrese 
in 714/ 1314 by one of the Germiyanoglu emirs, Yakub Bey I, Mubarizeddin 
Umur Savci, whose daughter was the mother of Yakub Bey II, using the cizye 
(poll-tax on non-Muslims) of Ala^ehir. 20 Constructed of drafted sandstone, the 
medrese has in recent years been extensively restored. It is, nonetheless, clear 
that its plan was originally strictly symmetrical. The main facade has a three- 
tier arrangement with a rather simple but strongly projecting portal on the 
medrese s longitudinal axis. An entrance hall, covered by a dome on squinches 
and flanked by a pair of small, barrel- vaulted rooms, gives access to the central 
courtyard covered by a 9.5 metre dome on Turkish triangles with a large ocu- 
lus. A square pool occupies the centre of the courtyard, which is flanked on 
either side by three barrel-vaulted student rooms. At the back of the medrese, 
following an oft-repeated formula, a raised eyvan covered by a pointed barrel 
vault is flanked symmetrically by a further pair of domed rooms. Although 
the eyvan must originally have functioned as a classroom, it today contains 
a cenotaph ( sanduka ) said to be that of Molla Vacid (d. 1434), who served as 
muderris (teacher) of the medrese. Whether either of the rooms flanking the 
eyvan originally functioned as the mausoleum of the founder, Mubarizeddin 
Umur, is uncertain; no trace of a cenotaph can be seen in either. Overall, the 
medrese presents a rather plain and unadorned appearance, with relief-carved 

20 RCEA , 5346. 
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Figure 8.12 (a, b) Vacidiye Medresesi, Kiitahya, plan (Bogazifi University, Aptullah Kuran 
Archive) and view of courtyard and eyvan (Photo Katharine Branning) 
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decoration restricted to the portal and to a narrow frame around the eyvan. 
Formally, however, it adheres closely to the closed court medrese tradition of 
Konya and £ay of the second half of the previous century. 21 

Closed court medrese s are virtually unknown in the Turkoman principalities 
of western Anatolia. A single Ottoman exception would seem to be that of Haci 
Halil Pa§a (the Haliliye Medresesi) (Fig. 8.13) in the town of Gumii§ some 25 
kilometres from Merzifon. Built by Halil Pa§a, the emir of Gumii§ Madeni who 
was later made beylerbeyi in 1413 by Celebi Mehmed, it is constructed of rubble 
stone and brick and has a square plan with classrooms projecting from three of 
the four sides. Although the central courtyard is today enclosed by an arcaded 
portico carried on wooden columns, squinches filled with Turkish triangles 
found beneath the portico make clear the fact that originally the courtyard was 
covered by a dome measuring c. 12.6 metres. Built, according to its inscriptions, 
between 816/ 1413 and 818 / 1415, the medrese is unique in Ottoman architecture, 
which favoured the open court medrese in the thirteenth-century tradition, 
albeit with minor variations. 

Although a number of medrese s are recorded as having been built in Bursa, 
Iznik and Yeni§ehir in the reigns of Orhan Gazi and Murad I, only a handful 
survive, most notably the Lala §ahin Pa§a Medresesi in Bursa, the Suleyman 
Pa§a Medresesi in Iznik, and the medrese in the second storey of Murad 
Hiidavendigar’s imaret at Cekirge. In all cases these are asymmetrical or anoma- 
lous buildings, and it is not until the reign ofYildmm Bayezid that open court 
medrese s of the type that was to become typical of Ottoman architecture are 
attested. Frequently these are built as part of larger religious and social com- 
plexes ( kulliye ), as is the case with Yildinm Bayezid’s medrese in his complex 
in the eastern suburbs of Bursa completed in c.802/ 1399-1400. A long, nar- 
row rectangular structure, it was entered through an eyvan in the main facade 
covered by a dome atop a high, octagonal drum. The courtyard is enclosed 
on three sides by porticos behind which were ranged student cells. A square 
classroom, its floor two steps above the pavement of the courtyard, stood 



21 The Hatuniye Medresesi is discussed in Diez et ah, Karaman Devri Sanati, pp. 55- 
66; Michael Meinecke, Fayencedekorationen seldschukischer Sakralbauten in Kleinasien 
(Tubingen, 1976), pp. 165-70; Aptullah Kuran, ‘Karamanli Medreseleri’, Vakiflar Der- 
gisi 8 (1969), 216-17. For the Ermenak, Kayseri, Amasya and Aksaray medrese s, see Kuran, 
‘Karamanli Medreseleri’; also Diez et ah, Karaman Devri Sanati, pp. 20-4, 177; Gabriel, 
MTA, 1, pp. 70-3; 11, pp. 46-50. For the Yakutiye and Ahmediye medrese s of Erzurum, 
see Unal, Erzurum, pp. 32-57; the Emir Musa Medresesi and ibrahim Bey imareti are 
discussed in Diez et ah, Karaman Devri Sanati, pp. 50-4, 67-84; also Kuran, ‘Karamanli, 
Medreseleri’, pp. 211-12. For the Vacidiye Medresesi, see Sayili, ‘The Wajidiyya Madrasa’; 
also Metin Sozen, Anadolu Medreseleri, Selguklu veBeylikler Devri, 2 vols. (Istanbul, 1970-3), 
11, pp. 80-3. 
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Figure 8.13 Haliliye Medresesi, Giimu§, Merzifon, plan 



opposite the entrance and was again covered with a large dome atop a high 
octagonal drum, mirroring the vaulting of the entry eyvan. Signs of a new 
Ottoman architectural style include the abandonment of the exaggerated dec- 
oration of the Seljuk gateways, the transformation of the classroom eyvan into 
a square room open to the courtyard and covered by a domical vault, and, from 
the exterior, the transformation of the block-like mass of the thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century medreses into a more articulated composition characterised 
in its covering by a rhythmic sequence of domes and chimneys. 

Of all surviving early Ottoman medreses, it is that of Bursa’s Muradiye com- 
plex (Fig. 8.14) that is the most attractive both in its proportions and in its sober 
and harmonious decoration. Situated immediately to the west of Murad II’s 
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Figure 8.14 Muradiye Medresesi, Bursa, plan (after Gabriel, Une capitale turque, p. 113) 



mosque, the medrese is an Ottoman reworking of the traditional Anatolia open 
court medrese plan. A classroom at the back projects on the exterior beyond 
the south wall and opens on the north on to the rectangular central court- 
yard, the other three sides of which are enclosed by domed and groin-vaulted 
porticos. On the north a domed porch precedes the portal. Student cells dis- 
tributed symmetrically along the east and west of the courtyard each contain 
a fireplace and niches set into the walls for personal possessions. These, as 
well as the service rooms ranged along the north side of the courtyard, are all 
vaulted. The classroom, the floor of which is raised eight steps above the level 
of the courtyard, is covered with a hemispheric dome on an octagonal drum 
carried on muqarnas - filled pendentives. Although harmoniously proportioned, 
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the most striking and attractive aspect of the medrese is the ornamental treat- 
ment of its masonry. Exterior and interior facades are for the most part con- 
structed of alternating courses of brick and stone with more elaborate patterns 
worked out above the courtyard porticos and on the facades of the gateway and 
classroom. The nuanced and sober effect obtained through the utilisation of 
simple brick and stone contrasts pleasingly with the colours of the octagonal, 
turquoise-blue tiles used for the dado around the interior of the classroom . 22 

Tombs 

After mosques, it is commemorative architecture which is the single most 
common building type in thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century Anatolia. 
These monuments were founded for essentially two categories of individuals: 
members of the ruling elite, that is, rulers, members of princely families, emirs 
and high state officials; and revered religious figures, including popular saints 
and, occasionally, honoured members of the ulema. Of the two groups, the 
former is by far the better represented in terms of the number of standing 
monuments, and is generally associated with the more outstanding examples 
of tomb architecture as well. This should come as no surprise, given the fact 
that it was the ruling elite who commanded the resources needed for ambitious 
architectural projects. It should be noted, however, that scale and elaboration 
of surface treatment aside, in formal and planning terms, the mausolea built 
by and for these two groups are essentially indistinguishable. 

As in the Seljuk period, the tomb ( tiirbe , kiinbed) architecture of the Turko- 
man principalities, with a few notable exceptions which obstinately refuse to 
fit any category, can be divided between the two basic types encountered in 
Iranian commemorative architecture: the tower tomb and the domed square 
or canopy tomb. Of the two, the tower tomb in its many variations is by far 
the more common in beylik Anatolia and is even more varied than in the 
Seljuk period. Nonetheless, the Anatolian Seljuk tradition is apparent in the 
proportions of these buildings in that they tend to be far less lofty than is 
the case with the tower tombs of the eastern Islamic world. 

In both the beylik and early Ottoman periods, tomb architecture generally 
retains its centralising and vertical character. As in thirteenth-century Anatolia, 
mausolea consist of a cylindrical or polygonal shaft enclosing an uncompart- 
mentalised room with one or more windows, entered through a single door. 

22 For the Giimu§ Medrese, see Ayverdi, QSMD, pp. 171-7, with photographs of the 
squinches. For the medrese of Yildinm Bayezid, see Gabriel, Une capitate turque, pp. 73-4; 
Ayverdi, OMID, pp. 447-54. For the Muradiye Medrese, see Gabriel, Une capitate turque, 
pp. 112-14; Ayverdi, QSMD, pp. 316-20. 
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Although these rooms often contain symbolic sarcophagi or cenotaphs ( san - 
duka ) and a mihrab, this is not unfailingly the case, suggesting that the main 
function of this space is not in fact to house any particular object, but rather to 
serve simply as an architectural interior. Generally, in beylik tombs the shaft 
is covered by a conical or polyhedral cap, while in those of the early Ottoman 
period, domical caps are more usual. Frequently, the shaft stands atop a square, 
rectangular or polygonal crypt ( mumyalik ) covered with a barrel vault, groin 
vault or dome, although such semi-subterranean chambers are not always 
present. In many cases, their presence cannot be definitively ascertained short 
of excavation, since frequently they do not have entrances. Where in fact a 
mausoleum marks an actual burial site and is not simply a commemorative 
cenotaph, the deceased is always interred in the ground, whether or not a 
crypt is present, and never in the sanduka found on the raised floor of the 
room within the tomb’s shaft. 

Typologically, it is the form of the shaft that more than any other feature 
serves to distinguish groups of mausolea from one another. The largest number 
ofbeylik tombs is polygonal in shape, most commonly octagonal, with pyrami- 
dal roofs. Unelaborated examples include the tombs of Zincirkiran Mehmed 
Pa§a (779/ 1377) in Antalya, of Kalender Baba (c.1428) in Konya and the Hocendi 
or Biiyiik Tiirbe (c.1326) in Mut. In some instances monumental portals or 
porches are added to the entry facade, as in the Ali Cafer Tiirbesi (c.1350) in 
Kayseri, where this feature took the form of a small, enclosed vestibule, and the 
Eminiiddin Tiirbesi (c.1452) in Karaman, which had a domed porch supported 
by columns. Perhaps the most spectacular of these octagonal tombs, one of 
the most outstanding among Anatolian mausolea, is the tiirbe of Hiidavend 
Hatun in Nigde (Fig. 8.15), the exterior surfaces of which are richly worked 
in geometric, vegetal and zoomorphic relief. Situated atop a low, octagonal 
base that may house a crypt, the tomb is covered by a pyramidal roof on the 
exterior and a hemispheric dome in the interior. The tomb chamber is reached 
by a double flight of three steps, and entered through an elaborately framed 
gateway that is mirrored in the decoration of the mihrab within. The three win- 
dows have pointed relieving arches above their lintels, the lunettes of which 
are filled with openwork screens of vegetal arabesque flanked in the spandrels 
by high-relief harpies, sphinxes and eagles. A dedicatory inscription identifies 
the person for whom the tomb was built as one of the daughters of the late 
Seljuk ruler Rukneddin Kilif Arslan IV, Hiidavend Hatun, who is thought to 
have been the wife of a Mongol prince. Although the inscription states that 
the tomb was erected in 712/ 1312-13, the inscription on her cenotaph informs 
us that she did not die until 732/ 1331-2. 
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Figure 8.15 Htidavend Hatun Tiirbesi, Nigde, general view (Photo Walter B. Denny) 

While the largest number of polygonal funerary monuments of the beylik 
period is octagonal in plan, there exist a small number of pentagonal, hexagonal 
and dodecagonal tombs as well. These latter forms first make their appearance 
in Anatolia in the period of the emirates. The Yiiriik Dede Tiirbesi (late four- 
teenth century) in Ankara is a unique example of a pentagonal tomb, while 
the hexagonal type is represented by the tiirbe of Hizir Bey (mid-fourteenth 
century) belonging to the Ta§km Pa§a complex in Damsa Koyii, Urgtip. The 
dodecagonal plan is particularly associated with the Karakoyunlu in the region 
around Lake Van. Examples include the tombs of Halime Hatun (760/ 1358-9) 
in Geva§ and of Erzen Hatun (799/ 1396-7) in Ahlat. The mausoleum of Alaed- 
din Bey in Karaman (c.1388) is the only example of this type in central Anatolia. 
Funerary monuments with cylindrical shafts and conical caps are rather rare 
as well. Their origins are to be found in the regions of Erzurum and Ahlat 
and for the most part they date to the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
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Beylik-period examples include the Sirfali Kiimbet in Kayseri, an Eretnid tomb 
of the mid-fourteenth century, and the unique Akkoyunlu tomb of Zeynel 
Mirza (second half of the fifteenth century) at Hisn-i Keyf (Hasankeyf) on the 
Tigris in south-east Anatolia. This latter, a Timurid-appearing structure, built 
according to its inscription for Zeynel Bey, the son of Sultan Hasan Bahadur 
Han (presumably Akkoyunlu Uzun Hasan), is constructed ofbrick with square 
kufic renderings of the names of the Prophet and Rightly Guided Caliphs in 
blue-green glazed brick on its shaft, and is covered by a bulbous, Timurid-style 
dome. 

Square tombs constitute a more complex and diversified group. The most 
common type has a square base supporting an octagonal drum with prismatic 
elements in the zone of transition resembling exposed squinches. Examples 
include the Ilkhanid Nureddin ibn Sentimur Tiirbesi (713/ 1314) in Tokat and 
the Karamanid tombs ofFakih Dede (860/1455-6) in Konya and of Ibrahim 
Bey (868/1463-4) adjoining his imaret complex in Karaman. Far grander in 
scale but similar in plan are the tomb of §eyh Hasan Bey, the emir of Eretna, 
in Sivas, known as the Giidiik Minare (748/1347), with a system of exposed 
Turkish triangles around the zone of transition and a cylindrical shaft and 
conical roof, and those of Seyyid Mahmud Hayrani in Akjehir and Celaleddin 
Rumi in Konya. Both of the latter, though originally built in the Seljuk period, 
were rebuilt in their present form by the Karamanid emirs in the early fifteenth 
century and have great, fluted, cylindrical drums above square bases. Other 
examples of this square type of tower tomb, such as the Giindogdu Tiirbesi 
(745/ 1344) in Nigde, have square bases with bevelled upper corners forming 
an octagon atop which is placed an octagonal drum. The most extraordinary 
variant on the square type, however, is the tomb of the fourteenth-century 
Turkish poet and mystic, A§ik Pa§a (d. 733/ 1333) in Kir§ehir (Fig. 8.16). Rectan- 
gular in plan, it consists of a vaulted entry hall along one of the sides of the 
tomb and a square tomb chamber covered by a hexagonal drum and dome 
on pendentives. Entrance into the tomb chamber is through a door in one 
of the long sides of the entry hall, requiring that the visitor turn through 90 
degrees to pass from the entry hall into the tomb interior. It is the main facade 
of the building that, even more than the plan, is the tomb’s most remarkable 
aspect, however. Veneered in marble, it is dominated in the Seljuk manner 
by a monumental portal projecting from the mausoleum’s north-west cor- 
ner. Curiously, although harking back to thirteenth-century antecedents in its 
composition, the portal is profoundly un-Seljuk in terms of the specific forms: 
a frame relief carved knotting in place of geometric interlacing and central 
niche headed by a fluted shell form in place of a muqarnas - filled semi-dome. 
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Figure 8.16 A§ik Pa§a Tiirbesi, Kir§ehir, general view (Bogazifi University, 
Aptullah Kuran Archive) 



The result is a tomb absolutely unique in the context of Anatolian Turkish 
architecture. 

In early Ottoman tomb architecture, in contrast to that of the other Turko- 
man principalities, it is variations on the domed square rather than the tower 
tomb that are most commonly encountered in the period before the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Although a tomb said to be that of Ertugrul Gazi is 
located in Sogiit, and those of Osman Gazi and Orhan Gazi are located in the 
Hisar in Bursa, all are late reconstructions of earlier buildings ordered by sul- 
tans Abdiilaziz and Abdiilhamid II in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The earliest surviving Ottoman tombs do, nonetheless, date to the reign of 
Orhan Gazi, and include those of Osman’s son £oban Bey, in Bursa, of Lala 
§ahin Pa§a (c.749/ 1348) in Mustafakemalpa§a (Kirmasti) and, in all likelihood, 
the tomb known as the Kirgizlar Tiirbesi (mid-fourteenth century) in Iznik. 
These last two are particularly interesting because of their unique plans: a 
domed square tomb chamber preceded by a deep eyvan, an arrangement met 
nowhere else in Turkish Anatolian architecture. 

More typically, early Ottoman tombs are characterised by square tomb 
chambers, frequently preceded by an open porch or small vestibule. Such, 
for example, was the case with the tombs ofYildmm Bayezid and Giilfifek 
Hatun, the wife of Murad I and mother of Bayezid I. Bayezid’s tomb, one of 
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the dependencies of his social and religious complex in the eastern suburbs of 
Bursa, was initially built four years after his death by his son Emir Suleyman. 
It was subsequently sacked by the Karamanids in 1414, restored by Mehmed I 
before 1421 and renovated a second time following the great Bursa earthquake 
of 1855. Although the plan of the tomb as it stands today is surely original, 
there is some question as to whether the restored elevation is entirely true to 
the fifteenth-century original. There seems little question in this connection 
as regards the tomb of Sultan Murad II. Built as a dependency of the Muradiye 
complex in Bursa, it is dated by inscription to 855/ 1451 and adjoined on the 
east by the domed square tomb of three of Murad’s sons, Alaeddin, Ahmed 
and Orhan. A large structure measuring 13.45 metres square, Murad’s tomb 
is entered through a simple portal on the north under the projecting eaves 
of a painted and carved wooden porch of later date. In the interior, a barrel- 
vaulted ambulatory encloses a central bay containing the sultan’s cenotaph 
and covered by a dome carried on a colonnade of alternating columns and 
piers. Interestingly, the dome has an oculus directly above Murad’s cenotaph, 
a feature that, according to tradition, responds to the sultan’s expressed desire 
that his mortal remains be watered by the rains. Overall, the tomb is striking 
for its sobriety and the absence of decoration, said to be a reflection of the 
sultan’s pious nature. 

In this respect, the tomb of Murad II stands in striking contrast to that of his 
immediate predecessor, £elebi Mehmed, whose Ye§il Tiirbe or Green Tomb 
is surely one of the outstanding monuments of Ottoman Bursa. Forming part 
of Mehmed’s social-religious complex, the tomb is distinct from Murad’s not 
only in its lavish decoration, but in its form as well. An octagon in plan, it is 
much nearer the Seljuk and beylik norm than those of the other early Ottoman 
sultans. Built atop a stone crypt, the tomb is constructed of brick and stone 
with engaged piers of cut marble at the angles carrying pointed arches to form 
a blind arcade running around its eight sides. The shaft of the tomb is topped 
by an octagonal drum and is covered in turn by a hemispheric dome on a belt 
of Turkish triangles. Two rows of windows admit light into the interior and 
a simple cut-marble entrance enclosing a scalloped semi-dome rather similar 
in form to that of the A§ik Pa§a Tiirbesi of the previous century in Kir§ehir 
proj ects from the north facade . The exterior of the tomb is revetted in turquoise 
faience, with inscriptions in the tympana over the lower windows and floral 
patterns in the hood of the portal niche. This faience decoration is carried on 
into the interior of the tomb as well, where a turquoise dado enriched with 
floral medallions, a splendid mihrab and Mehmed’s ceramic cenotaph are to 
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be found. The entire aesthetic, like that of Mehmed’s nearby Ye§il Cami, is 
one closely related to Timurid Iran. 23 

Civil and commercial architecture 

Little of the diverse secular architecture of the Turkoman principalities has 
survived in its original form. Nonetheless, a scattering of fourteenth- and early 
fifteenth-century civil and commercial buildings do exist in various parts of 
Anatolia which serve to suggest something of the character of this architecture . 
Contemporary travellers mention a number ofpalaces belonging to Turkoman 
beys of central and western Anatolia. Ibn Battuta, for example, briefly describes 
the residences of the rulers of Mente§e and Aydin at Pefin and Birgi, and 
Bertrandon de la Broquiere visited the palace of the ruler of Karaman at 
Konya and reports details of the Bey Sarayi in Bursa. Archaeological remains of 
fourteenth-century Turkoman palaces and pavilions ( ko§k ) have been identified 
at Oba near Alanya, Aksaray, Nigde and at Pefin in the principality of Mente^e. 
Without question, the most imposing such structure, however, is the palace 
of Ta§km Pa§a at Damsa Koyii near Urgiip in central Anatolia (Fig. 8.17). 
Larger and more spacious than surviving Seljuk palaces, its plan bears more 
than a passing resemblance to that of a contemporary open court medrese, 
for which it was long mistaken. The palace is laid out symmetrically around 
a rectangular central courtyard with an eyvan opening off its south end. The 
entrance, a monumental gate in the Seljuk manner with a window in its 
upper part suggesting a second storey, is placed on the lateral axis of the 
building and is fashioned of carefully drafted, relief-carved limestone with 
bichrome voussoirs with joggled joints forming the gateway arch. Otherwise, 
the building is constructed of rubble masonry with the exception of the door 
and window frames of the rooms around the central courtyard and the room 
at the south-west corner, which is revetted with ashlars and contains a well- 
preserved stone mihrab. There is no evidence to suggest that any of the rooms 
were covered with vaults and it is assumed that they were roofed with thick 
wooden beams covered with earth. Located in a green and well-watered valley 
of gardens and vineyards at some distance from a fortified castle that dominates 
the district, the palace was probably the country residence of Ta§kin Pa§a, 

23 See the sections on ceramics and woodcarving, pp. 341-4 and 350-1, below. For the typol- 
ogy of beylik tomb architecture, see Ank, Anadolu; for the Hiidavend Hatun Tiirbesi, 
Gabriel, MTA, 1, pp. 144-8; for the tomb of Murad II, Gabriel, Une capitale turque, pp. 116- 
18; Ayverdi, £SMD, pp. 321-7; for the Ye§il Tiirbe, Gabriel, Une capitale turque, pp. 94-100; 
also Ayverdi, £SMD, pp. 101-18. 





Figure 8.17 (a, b) Ta§km Pa§a Sarayi, Damsa Koyii, Urgiip, plan (Bogazici University, 
Aptullah Kuran Archive) and general view (Bildarchiv/ image archive Das Bild des 
Orients, Berlin, photo K. Otto-Dorn) 
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the builder of the mosque complex in the village of Damsa Koyii, about 
3 kilometres distant. Although lacking a dated inscription, it would appear on 
both historical and stylistic grounds to date to the first half of the fourteenth 
century. 24 

Among commercial buildings that survive from the beylik and early 
Ottoman periods are a number of bedestans or covered bazaars of a type that 
originally served (as the term indicates) as market halls for textiles, and later 
became general emporia for luxury goods. Although bedestans are mentioned 
in a number of thirteenth-century vakfiye s in such a way as to suggest that 
they were independent buildings, only one example, dating from the very 
end of the thirteenth century, the much repaired bedestan of Bey§ehir built by 
E§refoglu Suleyman Bey as a vakif for his mosque, has survived to the present 
day. Vakfiye s list Turkoman-period bedestans among income-producing prop- 
erties of pious foundations in Karaman, Nigde, Manisa and Tire. The still 
extant fourteenth-century bedestan of Tire, one of the vakifs of the jurist Ibni 
Melek, is a rectangular hall with four axial entrances, covered with eight cupo- 
las arranged in two rows, and shops ranged around the outside. In contrast to 
the bedestan of Bey§ehir, but in the manner of later Ottoman bedestans, it has 
rooms ranged around two sides of the interior as well. 

A number of early Ottoman bedestans still survive in Bursa and Edirne as 
well. The bedestan of Edirne, among the finest in Turkey, was built by £elebi 
Mehmed as a vakif for the Eski Cami. It consists of a long rectangular hall with 
clerestory windows, covered by fourteen domes arranged in two rows. The 
interior of the hall, which is enclosed on all four sides with small stalls, can be 
entered, like the Tire bedestan, through four axial gateways. On the exterior, 
the bedestan is ringed by shops. Built of alternating courses of brick and stone, 
with monolithic relief-carved window arches, the building has an attractive 
appearance and in terms of planning is archetypical of Ottoman commercial 
buildings of this sort. 25 



24 See K. Erdmann, ‘Seraybauten des Dreizehnten und Vierzehnten Jahrhunderts in Ana- 
tolien’, Ars Orientalis 3 (1959), 89-90; Tahsin Ozgii£, ‘Monuments of the Period of Ta§kin 
Pa§a’s Principality’, Atti del secondo congresso internazionale di arte turca (Naples, 1965), 
pp. 197-201; Diez et ah, Karaman Devri Sanati, pp. 188-90. 

25 For the bedestan of Tire, see Mustafa Cezar, Typical Commercial Buildings of the Ottoman 
Classical Period and the Ottoman Construction System (Istanbul, 1983), pp. 162, 184-6; Riefs- 
tahl, Southwest Anatolia, p. 34; Ayverdi, QSMD, pp. 196-9. As to references to bedestans in 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century vakfiye s, see Cezar, Commercial Buildings, pp. 161-2; 
for the bedestan of Nigde, the vakfiye of Ali Bey Karamanoglu (1415) for the Ak Medrese 
of Nigde mentions a bezzazlar qar^isi, and the wording of the documents points to its 
location as being that of the present bedestan near the Sungur Bey Camii. The present 
building is an arasta (covered market), which Gabriel thought dated to the seventeenth 
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Another type of commercial building, especially well represented at Bursa, is 
the han. Although the term is sometimes used synonymously with caravansary 
to designate a halting place built at stages along the main trade routes, in an 
urban context han is used to describe a kind of market building, usually devoted 
to trade in a particular commodity, or for merchants from a particular country 
or region. Generally square or rectangular in plan, han s are of two or more 
storeys and are characterised by a central courtyard enclosed by porticos. 
Rooms used for storage or as shops are set behind the porticos of the first 
storey while in the upper storeys similar rooms, often used as living quarters, 
are to be found. As these were primarily commercial buildings rather than 
caravansaries, little provision was made for the stabling of animals. External 
walls are pierced by windows and living quarters are provided with fireplaces. 
Access to the central courtyard is often through an imposing portal flanked 
by rooms for the gatekeepers in charge of the building. Outstanding examples 
in Bursa from the early Ottoman period include the so-called Bey Han (Emir 
Han) built by Orhan Gazi, dating to the mid-fourteenth century, and the early 
fifteenth-century Geyve Han and Ipek Han, which were vakifs of Mehmed I’s 
Ye§il complex. 

Under the emirates and early Ottomans there was no equivalent to the 
great caravansary building programme which the Seljuks had undertaken a 
century earlier for the development of the commercial routes across Anatolia. 
Those caravansaries that were built are for the most part modest in both scale 
and execution. In terms of planning, they perpetuate the three types - hall, 
courtyard and courtyard-hall - which distinguish the Seljuk caravansary. For 
example, a pair of ruined courtyard caravansaries at Balat (Miletus), said to date 
to the early fifteenth century, consist of open courtyards enclosed by stables 
and rooms for travellers. An irregularly laid-out structure of Karamanid date 
in the fortress of Alanya is thought to be a caravansary of the courtyard-hall 
type. It has a rectangular courtyard with rooms for travellers ranged around 
three sides of the interior and a large vaulted hall for animals and storage 
at the back. The Mente^eid Ufgoz (Karapa§a) Ham at Pectin consists simply 
of a rectangular hall covered by barrel vaults with a doorway at one end. 
The oldest surviving Ottoman caravansary, the Issiz Han (Fig. 8.18) on the 
shore of Lake Apolyont, 5 kilometres east of Ulubad on the road to Bursa, 
belongs to the same type. Its inscription dates it to 797/ 1394 and identifies the 
builder as Celaleddin Eyne Bey bin Felekeddin. Built of alternating courses of 



century; see Gabriel, MTA, 1, p. 113. For the bedestan of Edirne, see Cezar, Commercial 
Buildings, pp. 172-4; Ayverdi, fSMD, pp. 162-3. 
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Figure 8.18 (a, b) Issiz Han, Ulubad, plan and general view of entry facade 
(Photo Nurcan-Zeynep Abaci) 
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brick and stone, it is entered through one of the narrow ends via an eyvan- 
like portal flanked by a pair of rectangular rooms. The interior is divided by 
heavy stone piers into a central nave and side aisles and is illuminated by small 
windows high in the walls. Vaults are constructed of brick, as are a pair of 
huge hearths on stout, monolithic columns in the central nave surmounted 
by enormous brick chimneys. The great Yeni Han on the Tokat-Sivas road, 
with its peculiar plan consisting of an arasta or street of shops with stables 
placed symmetrically behind it on either side, despite an inscription which 
mentions Abu Said Bahadur Han and states that it was built in 730/1329-30, is 
in its present form substantially an Ottoman building, probably dating to the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 26 

Materials, decoration and patronage 

As noted above, not only do the pace and scale of architectural activity in the 
period of the emirates vary over time, but as between regions, specifics of 
form and planning do as well. Regional variation is characteristic of structure 
and materials as well. In this regard, the beylik-period architecture in cen- 
tral and east Anatolia is often characterised by a striking continuity vis-a-vis 
the preceding Seljuk period. In the principalities of Karaman and Eretna, for 
example, the principal building material continues to be carefully drafted stone 
set over a rubble core as in the Sungur Bey Camii in Nigde or the Yakutiye 
Medresesi in Erzurum. Brick is usually reserved for vaults and domes and for 
minarets, although at times it is used in quite dramatic ways, as is the case 
with the drum of the Giidiik Minare in Sivas. Only rarely are buildings con- 
structed substantially or entirely of brick. An instance of this is the Hasbey 
Dariilhuffazi (824/ 1421) in Konya, and even here the brick walls are faced on 
three sides with cut stone, while the main facade is covered with a veneer of 
marble carved in an elaborate relief of geometric star entrelacs and braided 
motifs. This use of marble to revet faf ades or at least the portals of buildings, an 
innovation in fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century architecture, is encoun- 
tered elsewhere in central Anatolia, in the facades of the tomb of A§ik Pa§a 
(■ c.733/ 1333) in Kir§ehir and the portal of the Hatuniye Medresesi (783/ 1381-2) in 
Karaman. 



26 For the caravansary of Alanya (if indeed that is what it is), see Riefstahl, Southwest 
Anatolia, p. 92; Seton Lloyd and D. Storm Rice, Alanya (Ala’iyya) (London, 1958), pp. 30- 
1; Cezar, Commercial Buildings, p. 162. For the Yeni Han, see Gabriel, MTA, 11, pp. 167-8; 
Cezar, Commercial Buildings, pp. 148-9. The Issiz Han is discussed in Umberto Scerrato, 
‘An Early Ottoman Han near Lake Apolyont’, Atti del secondo congresso internazionale de 
arte turca (Naples, 1965), pp. 221-34. 
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Although drafted stone is the building material of choice in central and east- 
ern Anatolia, it would be wrong to see fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century 
Turkish architecture as simply a late continuation of the Seljuk tradition in this 
regard. The architecture of the west Anatolian beyliks in particular - Mente^e, 
Aydm, Saruhan, Osman - located in regions rich in Antique and Byzantine 
monuments and closely linked to the Mediterranean world, is strongly influ- 
enced in terms of materials by local building traditions. Thus, in place of 
drafted stone, construction is more frequently of alternating courses of brick 
and rough-cut stone, occasionally with facades of decoratively bonded brick 
work similar to those encountered in late Byzantine churches. Arches, vaults 
and saw-tooth moldings are in brick. Carefully drafted stone was used for 
column bases, capitals and doorjambs, where finely worked marble and sand- 
stone were used. Cut stone was also used on the facades of porticos and 
eaves. Roofs were frequently covered with tiles such as are still to be seen 
on many of the monuments of Iznik. Wood was used for window shutters, 
doors and tie beams. Rather more frequently than in central Anatolia, mar- 
ble veneer, often spolia from Antique monuments, was applied to facades 
in the Roman and Byzantine manner in order to enhance the appearance 
of buildings constructed of otherwise rather common materials. Outstanding 
examples include the Ulu Cami (712/ 1312-13) and Aydmoglu Gazi Mehmed Bey 
Tiirbesi (734/ 1334) of Birgi, the Isa Bey Camii (776/ 1375) at Ayasoluk (Ephesus), 
the Firuz Bey Camii (797/ 1394) of Milas and the Ilyas Bey Camii (806/ 1404) 
in Balat (Miletus), and, in the Ottoman lands, the Ulu Cami (c.802/ 1399-1400) 
and Ye§il Cami (822/ 1419-20) of Bursa and the Ye§il Cami (794/1391-2) of Iznik. 
Occasionally, bichrome ( ablak ) stone decoration as found in contemporary 
Mamluk architecture is encountered as well, as in the relieving arches over the 
windows of the west facade of the isa Bey Mosque in Ayasoluk and the portals 
of the U5 §erefeli Cami in Edirne. 

Decoration is usually confined to entrances, doorways, mihrabs and other 
focal points. Decorative brick bonding was used in buildings such as the Orhan 
Gazi Camii in Bursa and the Niliifer Imareti in Iznik (790/1388-9) in a man- 
ner at times strikingly reminiscent of Byzantine work. Relief-carved geomet- 
ric strapwork and vegetal arabesques are frequently found on portals and 
window frames, as is the case in the Ye§il Cami in Bursa and the Ishak Bey 
Camii in Balat (Miletus). Relief-carved stuccowork continues an Anatolian tra- 
dition and can be seen in the mihrabs of the Yildmm Camii and §ehadet 
Camii in Bursa. Finely worked stucco with vegetal reliefs is also applied 
to the niche- and fireplace-containing walls of the tabhane (hospice rooms) 
of buildings such as the Yildirim Camii and Ye§il Cami in Bursa. Faience 
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continues to be used for the decoration of mihrabs, and is applied to interior 
and exterior facades in the form of dados or, in some instances, to highlight 
specific architectural features. Nowhere is it to be seen to better effect than in 
the Ye§il Cami and Ye§il Tiirbe in Bursa and the Muradiye Camii in Edirne . 27 
Although only occasional traces survive, painting on plaster ( kalem i§i), usually 
consisting of vegetal compositions and inscriptions, was used to decorate inte- 
riors and can be seen to advantage in the Muradiye in Edirne . 28 Finally, carved 
and painted wood fittings are frequently found, as, for example, the wooden 
doors and shutters of the Ye§il complex in Bursa and of the Uf §erefeli Cami 
in Edirne . 29 

Fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century builders are particularly noteworthy 
for their experiments in planning and in the construction of vaulting, especially 
in western Anatolia. Foreign mosque plans are adapted to local needs as in 
the case of the Isa Bey Cami of Ayasoluk, based on the Great Mosque of Dam- 
ascus, while the plan of the old Seljuk hypostyle ulu cami is rationalised and 
regularised in the Ulu Cami of Bursa and the Eski Cami of Edirne, with their 
multiple-domed bays of equal size. Porticos on the entry facades of mosques 
( son cemaat yeri) and courtyards before the prayer hall become with increasing 
frequency standard features of mosque planning. Although medrese architec- 
ture continues types defined in the thirteenth century, tomb architecture is 
striking for its variety as well as for its scale and sumptuousness. New formal 
arrangements such as the zavvye-mosque make their appearance in response 
to the growth of popular religious fraternities and changes in social structure. 
And bold experiments with domes of ever larger diameter are a striking fea- 
ture of the period. The origin of this development would seem to be largely 
indigenous and is probably to be sought in Seljuk domed architecture of the 
thirteenth century. In western Anatolia, this initial interest in the construction 
of large domes seems to have been further stimulated by a desire in mosque 
architecture to emphasise the importance of the mihrab niche by placing an 
ever larger hemispherical vault before it (as in the Ulu Cami of Manisa), and by 
a desire to create an ever more unified interior space, as in the Uf §erefeli Cami 
of Edirne with its enormous mihrab dome presaging the Ottoman imperial 
mosques of the later fifteenth and sixteenth century. 

The patronage of architecture in the Anatolian beyliks, including the 
Ottoman principality, follows patterns already well established in the Seljuk 
state and in other Islamic lands in that it is closely associated with the ruling 

27 See the section on ceramics, pp. 339-46, below. 

28 See the section on painting, pp. 322-4, below. 

29 See the section on woodcarving, pp. 346-51, below. 
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houses of these states and with the important emirs constituting their ruling 
elites. Participation in these activities by members of the ulema, merchants 
and members of the artisan classes was restricted, no doubt, by the modest 
resources members of these groups had at their command. In the emirate of 
Aydm, for example, it was the beys of the principality, beginning with Gazi 
Mehmed Bey (1304-34) at Birgi, who are most notable as builders. Particularly 
outstanding was Gazi Mehmed Bey’s son isa Bey, who was initially governor 
of Ayasoluk (Ephesus) and later ruler of the entire principality. His foundations 
included a mosque and tomb in Birgi, a zaviye in Tire, and a pair of mosques 
(one being the great Isa Bey Camii), a tomb and a fountain in Ayasoluk. Among 
royal women, significant patrons include Hanzade Hatun (d. 1387), daughter of 
Gazi Mehmed Bey, Azize Hatun, the wife of Isa Bey, Giirci Melek, daughter of 
Umur Pa§a, and Hafsa Hatun, the daughter of Isa Bey and wife of the Ottoman 
ruler Bayezid I. Hafsa Hatun’s foundations include a mosque, zaviye and foun- 
tain in Tire, a fountain in the nearby village of Bademiye and a fountain in 
Birgi. Other patrons include various emirs of the beys of Aydm and members 
of the ulema, such as the jurist Feri§teoglu Ibni Melek, builder of a medrese and 
the bedestan of Tire. 30 

In the Ottoman principality, it is again members of the ruling house, in 
particular the Ottoman sultans themselves, who are the most active builders. 
Although Murad II is the most lavish of early Ottoman builders in terms of 
scale and quality, he appears, rather surprisingly, to have been surpassed in 
terms of the overall quantity of his foundations by Orhan Gazi, who was 
especially active as a patron in towns such as Bursa, Iznik and Bilecik. In terms 
of typology, it is mosques, in particular modest village mosques, that constitute 
Orhan Gazi’s most numerous foundations, a fact not surprising, perhaps, given 
that his territories were only recently taken from the Byzantines. These were 
followed by educational and charitable foundations, medrese s, and by tekke s, 
zaviye s and imarets. Although less active as patrons of building, Murad I’s, 
Yildinm Bayezid’s and Oelebi Mehmed’s most ambitious foundations - the 
Hiidavendigar, Yildinm Bayezid and Ye§il complexes and the Ulu Cami of 
Bursa - far surpass those of Orhan both in size and in the excellence of their 
materials and workmanship. It is Murad II’s complexes in Bursa and Edirne, 
however, the two Muradiyes and the U5 §erefeli Mosque, that represent both 
in scale and, as regards the latter, in innovation, a climax to the early Ottoman 
period as a whole. 



30 For the foundations of the principality of Aydm see Akin, Aydinogullan, pp. 216-20. 
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Significant patronage was also provided by other members of the Ottoman 
dynasty, including Orhan Gazi’s brothers Alaeddin Bey (d. 1331) and £oban 
Bey, and his son Gazi Suleyman Pa§a; Murad I’s sons Yakub £elebi and Yah§i 
Bey; and Bayezid’s sons Ertugrul and Musa £elebi. Similarly, royal women, 
including Orhan's wife Niliifer Hatun, GiilfifekHatun (the wife of Murad I and 
mother of Bayezid I), Devlet Hatun (d. 1414, the wife of Bayezid I and daughter 
of Germiyanoglu Yakub Bey, who was also the mother of Mehmed I), and 
Hafsa Sultan and Selfuk Hatun (both daughters of Mehmed I) were important 
patrons of architecture. Among the early Ottoman emiral families, it was the 
£andarli who were the most outstanding builders through several generations 
beginning with Halil Hayreddin Bey, followed by Ali Pa§a, Ibrahim Pa§a, Halil 
Pa§a and Mahmud £elebi. Their most important foundations are located in 
Bursa and Iznik. Likewise Kara Timurta§ Pa§a and his sons Oruf Bey, Umur 
Bey and Ali Bey were noteworthy patrons of architecture in Bursa, Edirne, 
Kiitahya, Dimetoka and Manisa. Several members of the ulema seem also to 
have been important builders. They include the first Ottoman $eyhiilisldm, 
§emseddin Mehmed Fenari (d. 1431), Hafuzeddin Mehmed Efendi (d. 1424), 
the Hanifi jurist, and Amasyali Sufi Bayezid, the tutor ( lala ) of Mehmed I. 
Finally, a scattering of foundations can be identified as being the work of 
members of the commercial and artisan classes, including the merchants Haci 
§ihabeddin, who founded the Seyyid NasirMescid and Zaviye (before 855/ 1451), 
Hoca Sinan, who built the Boyaci Kulu Kopriisti (before 836/ 1443) in Bursa, 
and a Bezirgan Bedreddin, who built a caravansary near Denizli. As regards 
architects and artisans, Haci Ivaz Pa§a, the architect of the £elebi Mehmed 
Camii in Dimetoka and the Ye§il complex in Bursa (who was also for a time 
Mehmed I’s grand vezir), built mosques in Ankara, Bursa and Tokat, while 
Nakka§ Ali, the decorator of the Ye§il Camii, built the mosque bearing his 
name inside the Hisar in Bursa. 



The arts 

The arts of the century and a half between the beginning of the fourteenth and 
the middle of the fifteenth century are very unevenly represented in the corpus 
of surviving artefacts, although a lack of objects is occasionally compensate d for 
to a degree by other sources. While a number of finely carved wood furnishings 
and architectural fittings survive, and fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century 
pottery and ceramic developments are fairly well understood from excavated 
materials and the glazed tile decoration preserved in situ in architectural monu- 
ments, only a scattering of objects representative of the arts of the book 
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and of the textile arts have been preserved. Literary sources are of some help 
in reconstructing a more complex picture of the silk industry than known and 
dated objects might suggest, and scattered examples of manuscript illumina- 
tion and architectural painting can be of some assistance in supplementing the 
very limited picture of book illustration in the period that could be had from 
the single known example that has come down to the present day. Metalwork 
remains a little explored area concerning which there has been considerable 
speculation in light of the number of significant objects in brass, bronze, steel 
and precious metals that survive from the Seljuk period. It is likely, therefore, 
that metalwork of artistic merit was produced in the beylik period, but until 
now only a handful of dated objects, including a silver inlaid bowl in the Mam- 
luk style inscribed with the name and titles of Murad II, today in the Hermitage 
in St Petersburg (Hermitage nt 359), have been identified. 31 

Painting 

Only four illustrated manuscripts of diverse provenance, disparate content 
and uneven quality survive from thirteenth-century Anatolia, far too few to 
permit discussion of a school of Anatolian Seljuk book painting. Manuscript 
illustration is even less well known with regard to the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries, and although rather unconvincing attempts have been 
made to attribute a group of paintings in the Istanbul Albums depicting 
demons, monsters, dervishes and nomads to eastern Anatolia, 32 in fact not 
a single work can be attributed to the Turkoman emirates of the east. Liter- 
ary sources refer to an atelier of painters at the Ottoman court in Edirne 
in the second quarter of the fifteenth century and praise the skill of the 
painter Husamzada Sunullah, but none of his work survives. An illumi- 
nated double frontispiece dated 838/1434-5 and dedicated to Murad II in a 
treatise on music, the Maqasid al-Alhan of Abdiilkadir b. Gaybi al-Maragi, 33 
hints at the high quality of contemporary work at Edirne. 34 That the ate- 
lier continued to function into the third quarter of the fifteenth century is 
clear from the copy of the Dilsizname of Badieddin al-Tabrizi in Oxford, 35 



31 See A. S. Melikian-Chirvani, Islamic Metalwork from the Iranian World, 8 th-i 8 th Centuries 
(London, 1982), pp. 356-68; also J. S. Allan, ‘From Tabriz to Siirt - Relocation of a 
Thirteenth-Century Metalworking School’, Iran 16 (1978), 182-3. 

32 See Bayhan Karamagarali, ‘Anadolu’da XII-XVI Asirlardaki Tarikat ve Tekke Sanati 
Hakkinda’, Ankara Universitesi ilahiyat Fakiiltesi Dergisi 21 (1 976), 247-84. 

33 Topkapi Sarayi, r 1726. 

34 See Turkish Ministry of Culture and Tourism, The Anatolian Civilizations, vol. Ill: Seljuk 
and Ottoman (Istanbul, 1983), p. 107. 

35 Bodleian Library, MS. Ouseley 133. 
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the colophon of which states that the manuscript was produced at Edirne in 
860/1455-6. 36 

Only a single manuscript, a text of the iskendername of Ahmedi, copied in 
Amasya in 819/1416 (Fig. 8. 19), 37 three years after the author’s death, serves 
to document the existence of Ottoman book illustration prior to the reign of 
Mehmed II. Although the manuscript is illustrated with twenty paintings, only 
three of these (folios 117V, 295V and 296V) are actually painted on the pages of 
the manuscript and so can be assumed to be contemporary with the copying of 
the text. All seventeen of the remaining illustrations are cut from two earlier 
manuscripts, one apparently with paintings in the mid-fourteenth century 
Ilkhanid style associated with the so-called small format Shahname s and the 
other in the Inju style of Shiraz. All the miniatures, both originals and those 
pasted into the text, are in poor condition, so it is difficult to establish their 
stylistic features. In terms of subject, the three original paintings depict groups 
of gold-nimbed riders set on blue or green grounds speckled with gold dots. 
Although Grube has seen a late Byzantine inspiration for these paintings, 
their most striking quality is perhaps their sheer primitiveness and lack of 
sophistication in terms of both composition and execution. The paintings do, 
nonetheless, betoken a demand for illustrated manuscripts at Amasya during 
the reign of Oelebi Mehmed, when the city enjoyed a considerable cultural 
and political prestige, and attest to the presence there of a painter of at least 
modest talent . 38 

Although only three of the paintings in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
iskendername can be considered contemporary with the date given in its 
colophon, those paintings reused from earlier manuscripts are nonetheless 
enclosed in decorative frames of bold leafy and floral patterns characterised 
by the same gold speckled backgrounds as the three original paintings, sug- 
gesting that they are work of the same moment. It is interesting to note that 
these framing compositions, examples of the art of illumination ( tezhip ), bear 
a passing resemblance to some of the painted decoration in contemporary 
architectural monuments. This latter, generally executed on dry plaster in a 
kind of fresco a secco, is referred to generically as kalem i§i, or brushwork paint- 
ing. Although the technique must have been quite widely used in both beylik 

36 Ivan Stchoukine, ‘Miniatures turques du temps de Mohammad II*, Ars Asiatiques 15 
(1967), 47-50. 

37 Bibliotheque Nationale, suppl. Turc 309. 

38 For Bibliotheque Nationale, suppl. Turc 309, see Esin Atil, ‘Ottoman Miniature Painting 
under Sultan Mehmed II*, Ars Orientalis 9 (1973), 103-20; also Ernst J. Grube, ‘Notes on 
Ottoman Painting in the Fifteenth Century’, in Essays in Islamic Art and Architecture in 
Honor of Katharina Otto-Dorn, ed. Abbas Daneshvari (Malibu, 1981), pp. 51-61. 
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Figure 8.19 iskendername, dated 819/ 1416, Bibliotheque Nationale de France, 
suppl. Turc 309, folio 117V (courtesy Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Paris) 

and early Ottoman times, little of this work has survived the ravages of age 
and damp or the restorer’s or whitewasher’s brush. Nonetheless, fragments 
of such decorative programmes are still found in a number of fourteenth- and 
early fifteenth-century buildings. The earliest surviving Ottoman examples are 
in the drum of the dome of the mid-fourteenth-century Kirgizlar Tiirbesi in 
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iznik. Coloured red, black, yellow and green, they depict not only such classic 
motifs as arabesques of rumi leaves and blossoms on slender spiral stems, but 
unfamiliar elements such as vases and columns as well. 

With this single exception, all other surviving examples of early Ottoman 
kalem i$i would seem to pertain to the first half of the fifteenth century and 
can in most cases be dated with considerable precision. Significant examples 
have come to light in the Ye§il Cami (822/ 1419-20 with work on decoration 
continuing until 827/ 1424), as well as in the tomb of §ehzade Ahmed (c. 1430) and 
the Hatuniye Tiirbesi (853/ 1449) in Bursa, in the Beylerbeyi Camii (832/ 1429) 
and Uf §erefeli Cami (847-51/ 1443-7) in Edirne, and in the Yah§i Bey Camii 
(c.1440) in Tire. The finest surviving examples from the period, however, are 
located in the prayer hall and fountain court of the Edirne Muradiye (839/ 1436). 
Of the three painted layers, only the first can be dated to the period in question. 
Its iconography includes naskhi, thuluth and kufic inscriptions set against leafy 
arabesques and floral scrolls, ogival medallions filled with vegetal arabesques 
set against dense floral backgrounds, a paradisiac garden of cypress trees and 
flowering bushes on a flat ground (Fig. 8.20) and geometric interlace patterns 
placed in a floral ground. Forms are outlined in black on a red ground and are 
infilled in white, azure and yellow. That the paintings are contemporary with 
the founding of the mosque is established by the fact that the blue underglaze 
painted tiles of the prayer hall dado, which can be securely dated to the mid- 
fifteenth century by the presence of analogous tiles in the mihrab, overlap the 
painted decoration. Because so few examples of early kalem i§i survive, it is 
not possible to say much about its stylistic development in the early Ottoman 
period. While later examples from the Classical period, such as the painted 
decoration of the Selimiye Camii in Edirne (1569-74), resemble contemporary 
textiles, earlier examples would seem to show a greater affinity to the art of 
illumination . 39 



Textiles 

Although the production of luxury textiles in fourteenth- and early fifteenth- 
century Anatolia is confirmed by numerous references in contemporary trav- 
els, histories and documents, little survives from the time in the form of actual 
woven fabrics. It is clear that silk production had for some time been associ- 
ated with several places in Anatolia. In a well-known passage of his Travels, for 

39 For kalem i$i, see Elisabetta Gasparini, Lepitture murali della Muradiye de Edirne (Padua, 
1985); Yildiz Demiriz, Osmanli Mimarisi’nde Siisleme, I , Erken Devir (1300-1453 ) (Istanbul, 
1979), pp- 23-4, and under specific buildings. 
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Figure 8.20 Detail, kalem iji, Muradiye, Edirne (Photo Walter B. Denny) 



example, Marco Polo informs us that silk fabrics of crimson and other colours, 
as well as many other kinds of cloth, were woven in Anatolia, and earlier 
the Seljuk historian Karim al-Din Aqsara'i, in an enumeration of tribute gifts 
sent from the Seljuk court in Konya to the Ilkhanid ruler in 1258, mentions 
Antalya brocades ( kamkha-i Antali ). 40 Writing in the early fourteenth century, 
al-'Umari records that the principality of Akira (presumably Ankara) to the 
south of Sinop, on the northern border of the domains of Orhan Gazi, produced 
large quantities of silk which was the equal of Byzantine brocade and cloth 
of Constantinople. 41 Other sources imply that silks were produced in Aydm 
in the early fourteenth century and that red silk stuffs were manufactured in 



40 Marco Polo, The Book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of 
the East, tr. and ed. Henry Yule (London, 1921), 1, p. 43; Karim al-Din Aqsara’i, Miisameret 
iil-ahbar: Mogollar Zamamnda Tiirkiye Selguklulan Tarih, ed. O. Turan (Ankara, 1944), 
p. 62. 

41 Al-'Umari, Masalik al-absar, Al-‘Umari’s Bericht iiber Anatolien, ed. F. Taeschner (Leipzig, 
1929), p. 43. 
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Ala§ehir (Philadelphia), then still under Byzantine control, during the reign of 
Murad I. Concerning more common textiles, Mustaufi states that cotton was 
produced in Sivas, Ankara, Erzincan, Konya and Malatya, 42 and Ibn Battuta 
takes note of an unparalleled cotton cloth with borders of gold, renowned for 
the strength of its weaving and the quality of its cotton, named for the town 
of Ladik (the ancient Laodicea) in the upper reaches of the Menander near 
Denizli. 43 

Just when the silk industry was established in Bursa is uncertain, although it 
seems clear from the fact that Orhan Gazi built a bezzazistan (drapers’ market) 
in his capital in the middle of the fourteenth century that the textile trade 
must already have been of some importance. Such was certainly the case 
when Bertrandon de la Broquiere passed through the city in 1432, for he notes 
that all sorts of silk materials as well as cotton stuffs were for sale in the bazaar 
of Bursa, although he does not state that the silks were actually produced 
locally. That the manufacture of silk textiles was already established in Bursa 
by the end of the fourteenth century, and its products were being exported to 
Europe, is confirmed by Schiltberger, who compares the city’s silk trade and 
industry with that of Damascus and Caffa and adds that its products were sent 
from there to Venice and Lucca. 44 

The raw silk used in the local manufacture of luxury textiles was not pro- 
duced in Bursa itself, but was imported from the districts of Gilan and Mazan- 
daran, south of the Caspian Sea in Iran. From there it was transported for 
the most part overland via Tabriz, Erzurum, and Erzincan to Bursa, where 
Persian traders established direct contacts with local and foreign merchants. 
Because of the strong demand for silkbrocades, velvets and satins, and because 
the state treasury derived substantial revenues from the silk trade, it appears 
that the Ottomans pursued a conscious policy of establishing Bursa as a major 
entrepot for Persian silk, and that this aim was at least in part the motivation 
behind the extension of their political and military authority eastward in the 
direction of Amasya, Tokat and Erzincan, and south toward Malatya, that is, 
along the silk routes out of Iran. 45 



42 Mustaufi, Geographical, pp. 95, 98, 102. 

43 Ibn Battuta, Travels, 11, p. 425. 44 Schiltberger, Bondage and Travels, p. 34. 

45 Medieval literary references to textile production in Anatolia are collected by R. B. 
Serjeant, in ‘Material for a History of Islamic Textiles up to the Mongol Conquest’, Ars 
Islamica 15-16 (1951), pp. 57-9. The production of silks in Ala§ehir is noted by A§ikpa§azade, 
Vom Hirtenzelt zur Hohen Pforte, tr. Richard R Kreutel (Graz, Vienna and Cologne, 1959), 
p. 87. For Aydm, see Pegolotti, FrBalducciPegolotti, La Pratica della Mercature, ed. A. Evans 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 208, 297, 300; H. inalcik, ‘Harir’, in The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, 2nd edn (Leiden, 1960-2006) [henceforth Eh], 111, pp. 211-12. For Bertrandon de la 
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Although tantalising references to the silk trade in fourteenth- and early 
fifteenth-century Anatolia are to be found in the various literary sources, when 
it comes to actual woven textiles, almost nothing survives which canbe securely 
attributed to the period. That this should be the case is at first glance, perhaps, 
surprising, given the existence of the enormous collection of royal garments 
and other textile pieces totalling some 2,500 items housed in the Topkapi 
Museum in Istanbul. Comprising ceremonial garments and embroideries, the 
collection had its origins in the Ottoman custom of bundling up the belongings 
of a deceased ruler or prince and preserving them in the palace treasury. 
Although this practice assured the preservation of these textiles, it in no way 
guaranteed that a proper recording of their date and ownership would be kept. 
Not surprisingly, inaccurate inventory lists, the mixing up of labels among 
bundles at times of periodic inspection and the often speculative attributions 
made by court officials resulted in a situation in which little reliance can be put 
on the court records concerning these materials. Despite this, the Turkish art 
historian Tahsin Oz, in a pioneering study of Turkish woven fabrics based on 
this collection, attributed to the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries a group 
of ten white cotton and silk kaftans, all with large floral patterns surrounded 
by long serrated leaves in silk and silver thread. In the light of present research, 
however, his attributions must be regarded as speculative at best. 

To this questionable body of material there can be added a single silk bro- 
cade, found today in the treasury of the twelfth-century monastery of Stu- 
denica in Serbia, where it is held by popular tradition to have been the funeral 
pall of the Serbian king Stefan Prvovencani, donated by Olivera-Despina, the 
younger daughter of the Serbian Prince Lazar, who was taken by Bayezid I as 
his wife after the battle of Kosovo in 1389. The organisation of the textile into a 
succession of stripes patterned alternately with geometric, floral and cloud 
band motifs and bands of calligraphy is distinct from that of the vast majority 
of later Ottoman textiles, but is frequently encountered in fourteenth-century 
luxury fabrics from Persia, Egypt, North Africa and Spain. Two inscriptions in 
thuluth on the pall repeat the invocations 'the wise and just Sultan ( al-sultan 
al-‘alim al-‘adil ) and 'Sultan Bayezid Han, may his victory be glorious’ ( Sultan 
Bayazid Han ‘azza nasruhu), and when interpreted in the context of both the 



Broquiere’s comments, see Voyage d’Outremer , tr. Kline, p. 84; for Schiltberger, Bondage 
and Travels, p. 34. For the statement that by the end of the fourteenth century Bursa 
already possessed an industry in silk fabrics, see inalcik, ‘Harir’, Eh, 111, p. 216. For the 
Ottoman policy of promoting Bursa as a major entrepot for Persian silk, see ibid. , p. 212; 
Nurhan Atasoy and Julian Raby, ipek: The Crescent and the Rose: Imperial Ottoman Silks 
and Velvets (London, 2001), pp. 155-9. 
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historical and stylistic evidence, would appear to refer to the Ottoman Sultan 
Bayezid I. Although several of the motifs, most notably the flowers and cloud 
bands, derive from Chinese sources, and it is not impossible that the piece was 
produced by Chinese weavers for a Near Eastern patronage, the late Richard 
Ettinghausen argued persuasively that owing to its historical inscription, the 
richness of its decoration and its royal connections, the Studenica silk must 
be regarded as the outstanding example of late fourteenth-century Turkish 
textile arts. 46 



Carpets 

As compared with contemporary Turkish textiles, carpet weaving in 
fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century Anatolia is considerably better docu- 
mented both by extant pieces and representations of carpets in contemporary 
European painting. 47 That fine carpets were made in thirteenth-century 
Anatolia is attested by Marco Polo ( tepedi ottimi e li piu belli del mondo), 
who passed through the region in 1271, 48 and by the Mamluk historian and 
geographer AbuTFida, who states on the authority of Ibn Sa'id (d. 1274) 
that Turkoman carpets were made in Aksaray. 49 Ibn Battuta, writing in the 
early fourteenth century, confirms this remark, asserting that, 'There are 
manufactured there [in Aksaray] the rugs of sheep’s wool called after it, which 
have no equal in any country and they are exported from it to Syria, Egypt, 
Iraq, India, China and the lands of the Turks.’ 50 In addition, Bertrandon de la 

46 The kaftans in the Topkapi are numbered tks 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 4640, 4641, 
4642 and 4463 and are discussed and illustrated by Tahsin Oz in Turkish Textiles and 
Velvets: XIV-XVI Centuries, vol. I (Ankara, 1950), pp. 23-4 and 45, and illustrated in Plates 
I, II, IV. For a discussion of the Studenica pall, see Richard Ettinghausen, An Early 
Ottoman Textile’, First International Congress of Turkish Art, Communications (Ankara, 
1961), pp. 134-43; Atasoy and Raby, ipek, pp. 240, 253-4. 

47 For general accounts of early Turkish carpets, see Wilhelm von Bode and Ernst Kiihnel, 
Antique Rugs from the Near East, 4th edn, tr. Charles Grant Ellis (Ithaca, 1984); Kurt 
Erdmann, The History of the Early Turkish Carpet, tr. Robert Pinner (London, 1977); 
Erdmann, Seven Hundred Years of Oriental Carpets, ed. Hanna Erdmann, tr. May H. Beattie 
and Hildegard Herzog (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1970); §erare Yetkin, Historical Turkish 
Carpets (Istanbul, 1981). The Bey§ehir carpets are discussed by Rudolf M. Riefstahl, 
‘Primitive Rugs of the “Konya” Type in the Mosque of Beyshehir’, The Art Bulletin 13 
(1931), 177-220; also Yanni Petsopoulos, ‘Beyshehir IX’, Hah 8 (198 6), 56-8. For rugs from 
Divrigi, Charles Grant Ellis, ‘The Rugs from the Great Mosque of Divrik’, Halt 1 (1978), 
269-73. For the Anatolian animal carpets see C. J. Lamm, ‘The Marby Rug and Some 
Other Fragments of Carpets Found in Egypt’, Svenska Orientsallskapets Arsbok (1937), 
51-130; Mackie, ‘An Early Animal Rug at the Metropolitan Museum’, Hah 12, 5 (1990), 
pp. 154-5; §erare Yetkin, ‘Yeni Bulunan Hayvan Figiirlii Halilarm Turk Hall Sanatmdaki 
Yeri’, Sanat Tarih Yililgi [henceforth STY] 5 (1972-3), 291-307. 

48 Marco Polo, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, 1, p. 46. 

49 Abu’l-Fida’, Taqwim al-Buldan, ed. T. Reinaud and M. de Slane (Paris, 1840), p. 379. 

50 Ibn Battuta, Travels, 11, pp. 432-3. 
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Broquiere remarks that in 1432 he witnessed the way in which carpets were 
woven while travelling near Iznik. 51 

The so-called Konya-type carpets are widely accepted as being of thirteenth- 
and early fourteenth-century date. Examples of this type were first discovered 
by E R. Martin in 1905 in the Alaeddin Camii in Konya. Additional fragments 
were subsequently found by R. M. Riefstahl in the E^refoglu Camii in Bey§ehir 
and in Fustat (old Cairo), the latter confirming Ibn Sa'id and Ibn Battuta’s 
statements that Anatolian carpets were exported to Egypt. The Konya pieces, 
three very large though damaged carpets and five smaller fragments, are all 
today in the Turk ve Islam Eserleri Miizesi in Istanbul, 52 while two of the 
Bey§ehir pieces are in the Mevlana Museum in Konya and the third is divided 
between the Keir Collection in London and a private collection in Germany. 
Eight Fustat fragments of the Konya type are dispersed among the National- 
museum in Stockholm, the Rohsska Konstslojdmuseum in Goteburg and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. On the whole, these carpets are 
sufficiently well known as to require only some general comments. As a group 
they are characterised by wide borders with monumental pseudo-kufic char- 
acters or large stars, which contrast strongly with the field patterns composed 
of single small geometric motifs arranged in staggered rows, some isolated and 
others connected. The austerity of their design is reinforced by their sombre 
colour scheme of five to eight tints, including a medium and a dark shade 
of blue, a medium and dark red, yellow, ivory and dark brown. The carpets 
are entirely of wool but are not very finely woven, having an average density 
of seventy-seven symmetrical 'Turkish’ knots to the square inch. Erdmann 
noted that given the dimensions of the three damaged full carpets from the 
Alaeddin Camii, the largest measuring some 2.85 by 5.50 metres, these could 
not have been the products of nomad or village weavers, but must have been 
done in urban workshops, since the looms on which they were woven had to 
have been more than 2.5 meters in width. Just where these workshops were 
located remains an unanswered question. Speculation as to whether these are 
the products of some sort of court workshop is inconclusive, though there 
is every reason to suppose that they were produced by weavers who catered 
to the needs of the ruling elite. While their provenance is generally agreed 
to be central Anatolia, the precise date of the Konya-type carpets remains 
something of a mystery. Indeed, they have been placed anywhere from the 
early thirteenth to the early fifteenth century. That rugs of this sort must 

51 Bertrandon de la Broquiere, Le Voyage d’Outremer de Bertrandon de la Broquiere, ed. Ch. 

Schefer (Paris, 1892), p. 86. 

52 Turk ve islam Eserleri Miizesi, 678, 681, 684, 685, 688, 689, 692/3. 
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Figure 8.21 Konya carpet (TiEM 688) with motif from Yuan period Chinese 
silk damask, c.1300 (Photo Walter B. Denny) 

have been produced well into the fourteenth century seems confirmed by 
tIem 688 (Fig. 8.21), the pattern of which has been shown to derive from a 
type of Yuan silk damask found in Egyptian tombs dating to c.1300, while one 
of the Bey§ehir fragments with a design of pendant palmettes in staggered 
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rows turned alternately left and right may even date to the early fifteenth 
century. 53 

It is likely that production of Konya-type carpets overlapped chronologically 
that of a second type of Turkish carpet, designated by Erdmann the Anatolian 
animal carpet. These latter were apparently much admired in the west, to 
which they seem to have been exported in large quantities, for representations 
of animal carpets had already begun to turn up in the work of Sienese and 
Florentine painters in the first half of the fourteenth century, where they 
appear as coverings on floors, on the steps of thrones of the Madonna, on 
altars and tables, and hanging from balconies and windows. Since one must 
assume that the animal carpets would have been in production in Anatolia 
for some time before they found their way to Italy, it is probable that carpets 
of this sort had their origin no later than the last decades of the thirteenth 
century. 

The rugs represented in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italian, Span- 
ish and Netherlandish painting were carefully studied years ago by Wilhelm 
von Bode, Ernst Kiihnel and Kurt Erdmann, 54 and are characterised by fields 
divided into rows of rectangles or squares with bevelled corners, in each of 
which is represented abstract and angular animal forms. The rectangles them- 
selves are separated from one another by broad borders, the ornamental treat- 
ment of which in most paintings is either unrepresented or unintelligible. 
Typical fourteenth-century motifs include single birds or quadrupeds such as 
lions standing in the field rectangles. An example of the former can be seen in 
Niccolo di Buonacorso’s Marriage of the Virgin (c. 1370) in the National Gallery 
in London (Fig. 8.22), while stylised lions are depicted in the field squares 
of a fourteenth-century Sienese painting of the Annunciation formerly in the 
Schlossmuseum in Berlin, as well as in a contemporary painting of the Mar- 
riage of the Virgin by Giovanni di Paolo in the Galleria Doria in Rome. Later 
fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century paintings depict carpets with field pan- 
els filled with pairs of angular birds flanking severely stylised trees as in a 
Marriage of the Virgin by Sano di Pietro in the Pinacoteca Vaticana in Rome and 



53 For a discussion of the connection between item 688 and the Yuan silk damasks from 
Egypt, as well as of the Bey§ehir carpet with pendant palmettes today divided between 
the Keir Collection and the private German collection, see Agnes Geijer, ‘Some Thoughts 
on the Problems of Early Oriental Carpets’, Ars Orientalis 5 (1963), 82-3. 

54 See Kurt Erdmann, ‘Orientalische Tierteppiche auf Bildern des XIV. und XV. Jahrhun- 
derts’, Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen 50 (1929), 261-98; Erdmann, ‘Neue ori- 
entalische Tierteppiche auf abendlandischen Bildern des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderts’, 
Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen 63 (1941), 121-6; John Mills, Carpets in Pictures 
(London, 1975); Mills, ‘Early Animal Carpets in Western Paintings’, Hah 1 (1978), 234-42. 
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Figure 8.22 Niccolo di Buonacorso, Marriage of the Virgin (c. 1370), National Gallery, 
London, with Anatolian animal carpet (Copyright The National Gallery, London) 



in a Madonna and Child by Giovanni di Paolo in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York (41. 190. 16). In addition, from the early fifteenth century we find 
painted representations of carpets in which pairs of animals are presented side 
by side in a single rectangle as in a painting by Fra Angelico entitled Enthroned 
Madonna with Saints in the Museo di San Marco in Florence, or alternatively, 
in which two animals are shown in combat. The most famous depiction of 
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this latter theme is to be found in Domenico di Bartolo’s The Wedding of the 
Foundlings, a fresco in the Hospital of Santa Maria della Scala in Siena, dating 
to between 1440 and 1444. Significantly, in some of these depictions of later 
carpets the animals represented alternate from panel to panel. 55 

A number of painted representations of Anatolian animal carpets, docu- 
ments which are of particular value because many of the paintings can be 
dated with some precision, have been catalogued and the authenticity of these 
representations has been verified by reference to fragments of fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century Anatolian animal carpets found at Fustat and today 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, the Statens Historiska 
Museum in Stockholm and elsewhere. Nonetheless, surviving carpets and 
carpet fragments of this type are exceedingly rare. Three animal carpets or 
carpet fragments in Turkish museums 56 with zoomorphic motifs recalling 
those of the carpet depicted in a painting of the Madonna and Child with Saints 
by the fifteenth-century Catalonian artist Jaume Huguet (Museo de Arte de 
Cataluna, Barcelona) are said to belong to this group and have been assigned 
a fifteenth-century date, although that attribution has not met with univer- 
sal acceptance . 57 In addition, a recently acquired carpet in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York (1990.61), with animal motifs similar to those 
depicted in a late fourteenth-century Sienese School painting of the Marriage 
of the Virgin in the National Gallery in London, has been dated to the fourteenth 
century . 58 However, the two most famous carpets of this type, one from an Ital- 
ian, the other from a Swedish church, are to be found in European museums. 
The first (Fig. 8.23), a fragment purchased for the Berlin Museum by Wilhelm 
von Bode in 1890 from a Rome antique dealer and said to come from a church 
in central Italy, is surely one of the most widely discussed carpets in the whole 
of rug literature. Its field is divided into two large rectangles, each contain- 
ing an octagon on which a stylised blue dragon and phoenix outlined in red 



55 For detail showing the animal carpet of the Berlin Schlossmuseum Annunciation, see 
Erdmann, ‘Orientalische Tierteppiche’, Abb. 20; for Giovanni di Paolo’s Marriage of the 
Virgin, see ibid.., Abb. 23; for Sano di Pietro’s Marriage of the Virgin, see ibid., Abb. 14; 
and for Giovanni di Paolo’s Madonna and Child, see M. S. Dimand, Oriental Rugs in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York, 1973), p. 175, fig. 143. A detail of the Fra Angelico 
Enthroned Madonna with Saints is found in Erdmann, ‘Orientalische Tierteppiche’, Abb. 
26; of the Domenico di Bartolo, Wedding of the Foundlings, ibid., Abb. 33. 

56 TiEM 566, Istanbul Vakiflar Hall Miizesi, no. 1036, Konya Mevlana Miizesi, no. 841. 

57 Erdmann, Seven Hundred Years, p. 49, agrees; Dimand, Oriental Rugs, p. 176, does not; 
Richard Ettinghausen, ‘New Light on Early Animal Carpets’, in Aus der Welt derlslami- 
schen Kunst. Festschrift fur Ernst Kiihnel (Berlin, 1959), p. 112, says middle or late fifteenth 
century. 

58 See Mackie, An Early Animal Rug’, pp. 154-5; also Erdmann, ‘Orientalische Tiertep- 
piche’, Abb. 22. 
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Figure 8.23 Animal carpet with struggling dragon and phoenix, c.1400, 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin (Photo Walter B. Denny) 



struggle against a yellow ground. The motif has origins in Chinese art andbears 
a striking resemblance to that on the carpet depicted by Domenico di Bartolo 
in Siena (referred to above), suggesting an early fifteenth-century date. The 
second carpet, known as the Marby Rug (Statens Historiska Museum 17786), 
was discovered by C. J. Lamm in a church in Marby in Jamtland, western 
Sweden, and is characterised by an overall field composition similar to that of 
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the Berlin carpet but with confronting cocks placed symmetrically on either 
side of a stylised tree, again against a yellow ground. 

Woven in symmetrical 'Turkish' knots, Erdmann saw the Anatolian animal 
carpets as being related in terms of structure, colour range and wool qual- 
ity to later Bergama carpets and hence localised their production to western 
Anatolia in the period between the end of the thirteenth and the middle of the 
fifteenth century. This was a region which until only recently had been under 
Byzantine rule, and it is possible therefore that some of the zoomorphic motifs 
found on the carpets were influenced by Byzantine textile design, although 
it is well established that silks with animal patterns had long been produced 
in the Islamic Near East where they were held in high regard for several cen- 
turies. From western Anatolia, with close commercial links to Genoa and 
Venice, animal carpets could have found their way to Italy without difficulty. 
Curiously, no examples of animal carpets with field compositions of the sort 
encountered in the Berlin and Stockholm rugs or depicted in the majority of 
Italian painted representations - that is, one or more stylised animals in square 
or rectangular field compartments - has been preserved in Anatolia itself, sug- 
gesting that these carpets may have been more popular in the west than in 
the land of their origin, where geometric and foliate forms may have been 
favoured. Indeed, it has even been suggested that Anatolian animal carpets 
were made up primarily for export and hence reflect a western rather than a 
Turkish taste. It should be noted, however, that depictions of animal carpets 
with stylised beasts in octagonal frames not unlike the Berlin and Marby rugs 
also appear in fourteenth-century Ilkhanid book illustration, as for instance in 
the painting of Zahhak Enthroned, today in the Freer Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, DC, from the mid-fourteenth-century Great Mongol Shahname, and 
that a well-known fragment of a field octagon containing a stylised bird found 
today in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York (27.170.89) came from 
Fustat. 

Finally, there is evidence that already in the fourteenth century two other 
types of rug were being woven in Anatolia alongside the Konya carpets and 
animal carpets. The first of these is known today from a surviving piece from 
Bey§ehir (Riefstahl’s Bey^ehir XII, today in the Mevlana Miizesi, Konya), dated 
to the early fifteenth century, as well as from fragments of similar carpets 
recovered from Fustat, while the second is documented by a handful of repre- 
sentations in Italian painting of the se cond half of the fourteenth century. These 
latter, including a pair of frescos of the School of Giotto, one at Assisi and the 
other in Santo Spirito in Prato, dating to the first half of the fourteenth century 
and a third fresco of the Annunciation of the Virgin in the church of Santa Maria 
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Nouvella in Florence from the end of the fourteenth century, depict carpets 
characterised by a division of the field into rectangles in a manner similar to the 
animal carpets, but different from the latter in that the rectangles are filled with 
geometric patterns rather than with zoomorphic motifs. 59 The Bey^ehir carpet 
and Fustat fragments, on the other hand, have fields patterned with staggered 
rows of geometric and geometricised floriate motifs on a blue ground (Fig. 
8.24). As such they should be seen as precursors of the later so-called Holbein 
carpets of Bergama and U§ak of the mid-fifteenth to late sixteenth century. 
That such carpets are unrecorded in European painting and, in so far as is 
known, are not preserved in any European collection suggests that, just as the 
zoomorphic carpets may well have been made for export, the geometric rugs 
were possibly manufactured for a domestic market. Perversely, if such is the 
case, the nature of the evidence has ensured that the carpets made for a foreign 
taste are today better known than those fashioned for local consumption. 

Ceramics 

The common ware glazed pottery types associated with the Seljuk period 
in Anatolia continued to be produced into the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries. 60 Finds at iznik, for example, including sgraffito wares, slip painted 
earthenwares covered with clear as well as turquoise or brown glaze, and black 
underglaze painted wares under a turquoise glaze, all types known from Kale- 
hisar, Bey§ehir and elsewhere in Anatolia, suggest that the techniques for their 
production had been introduced into Bithynia by the Ottomans in the early 
fourteenth century. In addition to these, a new, distinctively Turkish glazed 
common pottery makes its appearance in the fourteenth century. Known as 
'Miletus ware’ , it is characterised by a red or buff earthenware body covered by 
a white slip painted in cobalt blue, turquoise, green, purple and black usually 
under a clear lead glaze. Motifs range from simple stem, leaf and flower motifs 
to geometric patterns and naturalistic bird forms set in leafy fields. Because 



59 For the Assisi and Prato frescos, see Kurt Erdmann, Oriental Carpets : an Account of their 
History, tr. Charles Grant Ellis (Fishguard, 1976), figs. 17, 18; for the fresco in Santa Maria 
Nouvella, Florence, see Erdmann, History, fig. 25. 

60 For early Ottoman ceramics see John Carswell, ‘Six Tiles’, in Islamic Art in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, ed. Richard Ettinghausen (New York, 1972), pp. 99-124 (on Master of Tabriz 
tiles of Muradiye and the tomb of Sultan Cem plus Syrian analogies); Carswell and 
Dowsett, ‘Ceramics’, in Tulips, Arabesques and Turbans: Decorative Arts from the Ottoman 
Empire, ed. Yanni Petsopoulos (New York, 1982), pp. 73-114; Arthur Lane, ‘The Ottoman 
Pottery of Iznik’, Ars Orientalis 2 (1957), 247-81; Rudolf M. Riefstahl, ‘Early Turkish Tile 
Revetments in Edirne’, Arslslamica 4 (1937), 249-81; Tahsin Oz, Turkish Ceramics (Ankara, 
n.d.); Meinecke, Fayencedekorationen; Nurhan Atasoy and Julian Raby, iznik: the Pottery 
of Ottoman Turkey (London and New York, 1989), pp. 82-9. 
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Figure 8.24 Proto-Holbein carpet from Beyjehir (Mevlana 
Miizesi, Konya, no. 841) (Photo Walter B. Denny) 
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fragments of this pottery were first found on the islands of the Aegean, the 
earliest published accounts referred to it as ‘Island Ware’. Quantities of it 
were also found by Th. Weigand in the course of his excavations at Miletus 
(Balat) and, given that area’s long history as a centre for the production of 
pottery, it was assumed to be a local product despite the fact that no kilns were 
found with which its manufacture could be associated. In fact, ‘Miletus wares’ 
have subsequently turned up at many sites, not only in Anatolia but also in 
the southern Balkans, including Afyon, Amasya, Antalya, Athens, Bergama, 
Bursa, Edirne, Istanbul, Karafahisar, Konya, Malatya, Sardis, Selfuk, Seyitgazi, 
Silifke and Yalova, and more significantly, kilns and wasters have been found 
at Kiitahya, at Akcaalan near Ezine in the Troad, and at Iznik. The Iznik kilns, 
excavated by Oktay Aslanapa in the 1960s, make clear the fact that the latter 
town, in particular, was an important centre for the production of ‘Miletus 
ware’. It must be assumed, nonetheless, that common wares of this sort were 
produced over a wide area in western and central Anatolia and perhaps the 
south-eastern Balkans as well. 61 

Although the various sub-groupings of ‘Miletus wares’ await systematic 
classification, it is nonetheless clear that the term covers a range of stylistic and 
technical types and undoubtedly refers to a lengthy production. Its appearance 
in post-conquest contexts in Istanbul establishes the fact that it continued in 
use into the early decades of the sixteenth century, but the date of its initial 
production remains ill defined. In terms of decoration, the geometric and 
radial designs of the ‘Miletus wares’ suggest possible links with fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century Syrian pottery, while some of the plant motifs seem 
to have links to fourteenth-century Chinese blue-and-white porcelain. It is 
significant that Byzantine influence seems to be entirely absent from its painted 
decoration. ‘Miletus ware’ would thus appear to be an unsophisticated and 
mass-produced pottery of a local west Anatolian ceramic industry ranging in 
date from the mid-fourteenth to the early sixteenth century. It is important 
to note, however, that neither in technique nor in style does this pottery have 
anything in common with the luxury frit wares, which begin to be produced 
in Iznik under court patronage from the latter half of the fifteenth century. 62 

61 For sgraffito, slip painted earthenwares and black underglaze painted wares from iznik, 
see Oktay Aslanapa, ‘iznik Kazilarda Ele Ge^en Keramikler ve £ini Firmlan’, Tiirk San’ati 
Tarihi Ara§tirma ve incelemeleri, vol. II, ed. Behcet Unsal and Nejat Diyarbekirli (Istanbul, 
1969), Lev. 1/ , 1, 2; Aslanapa, Anadolu’da Tiirk Qini ve Keramik Sanati (Istanbul, 1965), Lev. 

18, 19. For ‘Miletus ware’ see ibid., Lev. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 23-31. 

62 For ‘Miletus wares’, F. Sarre, ‘Die Keramik der islamischen Zeit von Milet’, in Das Islami- 
scheMilet, ed. Wulzinger etal, pp. 109-88; Oktay Aslanapa, Tiirkische Fliesen und Keramik 
in Anatolien (Istanbul, 1965); Aslanapa, ‘Pottery and Kilns from the Iznik Excavations’, 
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Figure 8.25 Mihrab, Ulu Cami of Birgi, 712/ 1312-13 (Bogazifi University, 
Aptullah Kuran Archive) 



The use of faience as architectural decoration in the Anatolian emirates, 
while continuing a Seljuk tradition, is with the exception of a handful of 
monuments far less ambitious than in the preceding century. As can be seen 
from the mihrab of the Ulu Cami of Birgi (712/ 1312-13) (Fig. 8.25), in terms 



in Forschungen zvr Kunst Asiens: In Memoriam Kurt Erdmann (Istanbul, 1969), pp. 140-6; 
Aslanapa, Turk Sanati, 2 vols. (1969), 11, pp. 62-73; M. Paker, 'Anadolu Beylikler Devri 
Keramik Sanati’, STY 1 (1964-5), 155-66. 
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of technique, colour scheme and motifs, there is little to distinguish beylik- 
period work from that of the thirteenth century. Other notable examples of 
Seljuk-style cut tile used for beylik-period architectural decoration are the 
interior of the dome of the tomb of Gazi Mehmed Bey (734/ 1334) at Birgi, 
the pendentives of the mihrab bay of the isa Bey Camii (776/ 1375) at Ayasoluk 
and the mihrab of the Hasbey Dariilhuffaz (824/ 1421) in Konya. Turquoise 
or green glazed brick is worked into geometric patterns on the shafts of the 
minarets of the Yakutiye Medresesi (710/ 1310-11) in Erzurum and the Ulu Cami 
(778 / 1376) of Manisa, and on the drum of the Gudiik Minare (748 / 1347) in Sivas. 
On the whole, however, as compared with the glories of Seljuk architectural 
faience of the previous century, the beylik period is one of scattered efforts 
and decline, mirroring perhaps the diminished resources available for such 
purposes. 

The earliest Ottoman use of faience and glazed brick for architectural deco- 
ration dates back to the end of the fourteenth century and is to be found on the 
shaft of the minaret of the Ye§il Cami (780-94/ 1378/9-91/ 2) in Iznik, which is 
completely revetted with cut tile and glazed bricks. Despite the minaret’s catas- 
trophic restoration using modern Kiitahya tiles in the early 1960s, it remains 
clear that the Iznik minaret continues in the tradition of Seljuk glazed brick 
and faience decorated minarets of the thirteenth century. Its shaft, covered 
with a zigzag pattern of glazed bricks, is framed by borders of intersecting 
octagons and braided and geometric star patterns, and is surmounted by a 
balcony carried on moulded faience muqarnas. The dominant colour is green, 
to which fact, obviously, the mosque’s name is to be attributed, but tiles of 
turquoise, cobalt, purple and yellow were used as well. 

Although monochrome tiles in turquoise and cobalt were used a few 
years later in the decoration of the Yildinm Bayezid’s mosque and hospi- 
tal (c.793-802/1390-1399/1400) in Bursa, the most magnificent ensemble of 
early Ottoman ceramic decoration is to be found in the mosque and tomb 
of the Ye§il complex (822-7/ 1419-24) of Mehmed I. Tile-revetted areas in the 
mosque include the mihrab niche, dados around the main and side eyvans, 
the flanking tabhane s, the two mahfils at the back of the fountain court, 
and the upper-storey imperial tribune (hiinkar mahfili) and flanking ante- 
chambers and balconies. In the case of the tomb, both exterior and interior are 
enriched with faience decoration. On its exterior, broad expanses of turquoise 
faience contrast dramatically with the epigraphic tympana above the windows 
and the exuberant calligraphic and vegetal decoration of the portal niche 
(Fig. 8.26), while the interior, dominated by a splendid faience mihrab, is 
enriched as well by a turquoise dado with great arabesque medallions, 
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Figure 8.26 Ye§il Tiirbe, Bursa, general view of exterior (Photo Walter B. Denny) 



and a magnificent tiled cenotaph atop a high plinth (Fig. 8.27). The tiled 
revetments of the Ye§il complex are noteworthy not only for the scale on 
which the work was carried out, but also for the range of techniques used in 
the project. Indeed, three techniques can be identified. Two of these, veneers of 
monochrome glazed turquoise, green and blue tile and cut-tile faience mosaic, 
hark back to the Seljuk tradition of ceramic architectural decoration of the 
thirteenth century. To these, however, a new technique was added, one that 
has its origins in Timurid Iran. Known as cuerda seca ('dry cord'), it involved 
the decoration of a single tile in glazes of several colours, a technique made 
possible by outlining the design on the ceramic body in thin lines using a greasy 
black pigment. Glazes of different colours applied within these contours were 
thus prevented from running together. 
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Figure 8.27 Mihrab and cenotaph (sanduka), Ye§il Tiirbe, Bursa (Photo Walter B. Denny) 



It is significant that the cuerda seca technique was unknown to either the 
Seljuks or the Ottomans before the construction of the Ye§il complex. As such 
Mehmed’s foundation must be seen, not only in its scale and sumptuousness, 
but also in terms of technology, as an important point of departure in the 
history of Ottoman art. While cuerda seca tiles are not encountered in Anatolia 
before this date, they had already, as early as the 1360s, been used in Timurid 
Central Asia in the decoration of the tombs of the Shah-i Zinda in Samarkand, 
where, after 1385, they were juxtaposed with work in cut-tile mosaic, possi- 
bly introduced to the Timurid capital by craftsmen brought from what had 
been Seljuk Anatolia and Ilkhanid Azerbaijan. The juxtaposition in Mehmed’s 
foundation of cuerda seca tiles with ceramic techniques long established in 
Anatolia thus suggests the involvement of craftsmen familiar with Timurid 
tilework, a supposition confirmed by a Persian inscription on the mosque’s 
mihrab identifying it as 'The work of the Masters of Tabriz’. 

Further evidence for the involvement ofPersian craftsmen in the decoration 
of the Ye§il complex is to be found in a signature on one of the tomb’s wooden 
doors, stating that it is 'The work of Ali bin Haci Ahmed of Tabriz’, and in 
an inscription dated 827/ 1424 over the mosque’s imperial tribune containing 
the name of Ali bin Ilyas Ali, who apparently functioned as the overseer of the 
entire decorative programme. This latter person, known from other sources 
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as Nakka§ Ali (Ali the Designer), was a native of Bursa who had been carried off 
to Transoxiana by Timur in 1402. There he evidently became familiar with the 
Timurid style and in time, returning to Bursa, was instrumental in transmitting 
aspects of Timurid design and visual culture back into his homeland. It is also 
noteworthy that, according to the historian A§ikpa§azade, the sultan's vezir, 
ivaz Pa§a, who was both administrative overseer and architect of the Ye§il 
complex, brought craftsmen from Acem, that is from Iran, to work on it. 

Timurid influence is also suggested by the range of colours employed in 
the tilework of the Ye§il complex and by the style of its decoration. Thus, 
in addition to the turquoise and eggplant purple of Seljuk tilework, yellow, 
green, white and a matt red are used. Likewise, new and richer styles of deco- 
ration make their appearance, in particular spiralling leafy compositions with 
convoluted cloud bands and the stylised lotus blossoms sometimes referred to 
as hatayi or Cathayan. Deriving directly from the orientalising international 
Timurid art of the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, these elements are 
played off against arabesques of split leaf palmettes and elongated pointed 
foliage connected by slender, undulating stems in the ntmi style, and geomet- 
ric borders and bands of calligraphy. Indeed, the entire aesthetic of Mehmed’s 
tomb is Timurid in the manner of Samarkand and Herat. And yet if foreign 
influence is strongly felt in design, in range of colours, in glazing techniques 
and in decorative motifs, it is significant that the tiles themselves are indis- 
putably the work of local potters, for in their fabrics of red earthenware cov- 
ered with white slip and lead glaze, they have no connection whatsoever with 
the white frit tiles of Iran, but rather, are identical to contemporary 'Miletus 
wares’. 

Thus, the ambitious use of glazed ceramic as architectural decoration, which 
had fallen into decline in fourteenth-century Anatolia, experienced a sudden 
revival at the beginning of the fifteenth century. That this revival was the work 
of an atelier of foreign craftsmen who identified themselves as the 'Masters 
of Tabriz’ is clear both from epigraphy and from the tile -making techniques 
that they used. It is further apparent that the 'Masters of Tabriz’ were not only 
involved with Mehmed I’s great building programme, but continued in the 
service of the Ottoman sultans for the next half-century. Although some of 
their work is to be found in Bursa, in the mosque and medrese of the Muradiye 
complex (828-30/ 1425-6), beginning around 1429 the key focus of their activity 
appears to have shifted to Edirne. Here they were involved in the decoration 
of the §ahmelek Camii (832/ 1429), and most significantly in Murad’s two key 
monuments in that city, the Muradiye Camii (839/1436) and the Uf §erefeli 
Cami (847-51/1443-7). In the former, tiles are used to revet the enormous 
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Figure 8.28 Muradiye, Edirne, detail of dado showing hexagonal blue-and-white tiles 
(Photo Anthony Welch) 



mihrab and the dado running around the three sides of the mihrab bay. The 
former, executed largely in cuerda seca tiles, bears such a striking resemblance 
to the mihrab of the Ye§il Cami in Bursa that there can be little question but 
that it too is the work of the same craftsmen. 

At the same time, the Muradiye testifies to significant changes in the tech- 
nical range of the ‘Masters of Tabriz’. The use of cut tile seems to have been 
abandoned by them after 1425, while in the Muradiye a new type of cobalt 
blue-and-white underglaze painted tile is introduced. This latter is encoun- 
tered most strikingly in the dado of blue-and-white hexagonal and turquoise 
green triangular tiles (Fig. 8.28) and is worthy of note for several reasons. 
First, these are the earliest examples not only of underglaze painted tile but 
also of blue-and-white ceramic to be produced by the Ottomans; and second, 
they are the earliest Ottoman ceramics to be produced with white frit bodies. 
Significantly, the frit fabric, while similar in appearance to that of later iznik 
wares, was produced using an alkaline frit technology typical of Iran rather 
than the lead frit that is typical of later Iznik pottery. 
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Amongthe 479 blue-and- white hexagonal tiles ofthe dado, 53 distinctpainted 
types can be identified. A number of these are geometric and radial compo- 
sitions derived from the repertoire of Islamic design, but the majority are 
inspired by Chinese blue-and-white wares of the Yuan and early Ming periods. 
Chinoiserie forms encountered on these tiles include a type of distinctive lobed 
and pointed leaf with pairs of spikes on either side familiar from fourteenth- 
century Chinese porcelain, and lotus flowers, often outlined in the Chinese 
manner on slender, sometimes curved or undulating stems, inspired by early 
fifteenth-century Chinese blue-and-white wares. 

Curiously, the tiles of the dado friezes are a later addition to the mosque. 
This is shown by the fact that fragments of the painted ( kalem i§i) decoration 
which originally covered the full elevation of the walls of the mihrab bay have 
been found behind the dado tiles, making it clear that the latter were not part 
of the Muradiye’s original decoration but were applied at some later date. Just 
when that might have been is uncertain, but the blue-and-white hexagonal 
tiles must have been produced by the same workshop as the mihrab and hence 
be of approximately the same date as the mosque since moulded muqarnas 
prisms in the frame and the border frieze of the cuerda seca mihrab are done in 
underglaze blue-and-white. 

The 'Masters of Tabriz’ were also involved in the decoration of Murad II’s 
U9 §erefeli Mosque, where they were commissioned to produce eighteen tiled 
tympana for the windows of the courtyard. Only two of these have survived. 
That they were the work of the 'Masters of Tabriz’ is apparent from their 
frames of running floral scrolls that are similar to those framing the dado 
in the Muradiye. The fields of the two surviving lunettes are practically the 
same, consisting of dramatic inscriptions in soaring thuluth script interlaced 
with smaller inscriptions in an angular kufic, set against a background of 
spiral stems and rumi leaves. Here the Tabrizi potters have abandoned the 
cuerda seca technique and substituted for it a new polychrome underglaze 
painted colour scheme in turquoise, cobalt blue and manganese purple which, 
however, replicates to some degree the cuerda seca colour scheme. 

The workshop of the 'Masters of Tabriz’ continued to function into the 
years following the conquest of Constantinople, as is clear from the presence 
of two similar tympana in the courtyard of the Fatih Mosque in Istanbul, built 
between 1463 and 1470. While reminiscent of the Edirne panels in design, they 
are notably different in one respect, namely the inclusion ofyellow in the palette 
of underglaze painted colours. That the workshop of the 'Masters of Tabriz’ 
survived as late as the end of the 1470s seems apparent from an examination 
of the so-called Tomb of Cem Sultan (884/1479) in Bursa, for although the 
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workmanship of the blue and purple underglaze tiles in the dado borders and 
tympana is of distinctly lesser quality than is that of the Muradiye tiles, their 
designs - split palmettes in the borders, geometric motifs and palmettes on 
the octagonal tiles of the tympana - dearly continue in a design tradition 
having origins forty years earlier. Following the completion of the Tomb of 
Sultan Cem, the production of underglaze painted frit tiles comes to an end 
in western Turkey until revived in the second decade of the sixteenth century. 
By that time, however, the workshop of the 'Masters of Tabriz’ was no longer 
in existence, for not only are the colour scheme and design of these tiles, now 
associated with the potteries of early sixteenth-century Iznik, distinct from 
those of the Tabriz potters, but the technology is one based on the use of the 
lead frit preferred by Turkey rather than the alkaline frit used by the Iranian 
craftsmen and their followers. 



Woodcarving 

Woodcarving 63 occupies an important place among the Turkish arts of Anato- 
lia. Careful workmanship was lavished on architectural fittings and furnishings, 
including minbers, lecterns ( rahle ), doors, window shutters, columns, capitals, 
beams and consoles. Generally, these furnishings are fashioned of hard woods, 
most especially of walnut, but also of apple, pear, cedar, ebony and rosewood. 
While in general the woodwork of the beylik and early Ottoman periods fol- 
lows closely the tradition of the preceding Seljuk period, a few new departures 
do manifest themselves in both technique and style. These include not only 
the incorporation into the wood craftsmen’s repertoire of pattern new motifs 
such as the hatayi blossom from the international Timurid style, but also the 
first tentative use of wood and bone inlay, a technique which appears in Cairo 
at the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth century and which 
was to become especially important in the Ottoman art of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 



63 Woodwork of the beylik and early Ottoman periods is discussed in Goniil Oney, 
Anadolu’da Sel^uklu ve Beylikler Devri Ah§ap Teknikleri’, STY 3 (1969-70), 135-49; 
Demiriz, Osmanli Mimarisi’nde Siisleme, I, Erken Devir, with general overview on pp. 24- 
6, followed by discussion of various specific monuments; Haluk Karamagarali, ‘£orum 
Ulu Camiindeki Minber’, STY 1 (1964-5), 120-42; Omiir Bakirer, ‘Urgiip’iin Damsa 
Koyii’ndeki Ta§kin Pa§a Camii’nin Ah§ap Mihrabf, Belleten 35 (1971), 367-82 (with English 
summary); M. Zeki Oral, ‘Anadolu’da San’at Degeri Olan Ah§ap Minberler, Kitabeleri 
ve Tarih^eleri’, Vakiflar Dergisi 5 (1962), 23-78. For the development of ivory, bone and 
wood inlay in Egypt, see E. Kiihnel, ‘Der Mamlukische Kassettenstil’, Kunst des Orients 
1 (1950), 55 - 68 . 
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Of the techniques most commonly employed by the woodworker, either 
alone or in combination with one another, the simplest involved the relief 
carving of various motifs and profiles into a single plank. It was a technique 
used especially for smaller architectural fittings such as shutters and the doors 
of minbers, but required wood of high quality, without defects, and had as a 
drawback the tendency of furnishings fashioned in this manner to warp or 
split as they dried. To counteract this tendency, a second technique, that of 
tongue-and-groove construction ( kiindekari ), was used. Tongue-and-groove 
construction seems to have developed in the twelfth century and appears in 
Anatolia at about the same time as in late Fatimid Egypt and Syria. Favoured for 
the construction of mihrabs and doors with their broad, flat surfaces, kiindekari 
furnishings and fittings are made up of tongue-edged panels of polygonal or 
stellate shape carved with arabesque relief, which are then fitted into grooved 
frames. Because the grain of the panels runs in directions different from that 
of the frame, warping is retarded and cracking or splitting counteracted. True 
kiindekari places high demands on the joiner’s skill, however, and as a result 
a third technique, sometimes referred to as false kiindekari, was developed, 
whereby whole planks were carved in relief with the stellate and polygonal 
patterns of true kiindekari and were then mounted on the framework of a 
minber or other piece of furniture with pins. In some rare instances, strips of 
wood imitating in appearance the narrow frames of true kiindekari panels were 
nailed or glued into the channels between the relief carving on these planks as 
well. Although the visual effect is that of true kiindekari, this 'false kiindekari’ 
suffered from the same warping and splitting as furnishings cut from a single 
plank. 

A surprisingly large number of outstanding fourteenth- and early fifteenth- 
century minbers and wooden architectural fittings bear inscriptions giving the 
names and titles - neccar or deriidger (carpenter) or as nakka$ (decorator) - 
of the craftsmen who made them. In some cases, these inscriptions serve to 
identify families through which the craft was transmitted. Muzaffereddin b. 
Abdiilvahid b. Suleyman, who fashioned the minber of the Ulu Cami of Birgi 
in 722/ 1322 at the command of Mehmed Bey, the emir of Aydin, for exam- 
ple, was apparently the son of the carpenter ( neccar ) Abdiilvahid b. Suleyman, 
who carved a lectern ( rahle ) of an unspecified date in the thirteenth century 
now in the Islamic Museum in Berlin (No. j. 584). In other instances, several 
works can be attributed by these inscriptions to a single craftsman. Thus, Haci 
Muhammed b. Abdtilaziz bin al-Daki is known for two wooden minbers, that of 
the Ulu Cami of Manisa, made by order of the Saruhanid ruler £elebi Ishakb. 
Ilyas in 788/1376-7 following the design ( kataba khattahu wa rasama naqshahu) 
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of a certain Yusuf b. Fakih, and that of the Ulu Cami of Bursa, executed at 
the command of Sultan Bayezid b. Murad Han in 802/ 1399-1400. The nakka$ 
Abdullah b. Mahmud worked in Kastamonu and Ankara during the second 
half of the fourteenth century and is known for four works spanning a quarter- 
century: a wooden cenotaph for the mausoleum of Ahi §erafeddin in Ankara 
dated in Receb 751/September 1350; the doors of the mosque of ibn Neccar in 
Kastamonu dated 9 Zilhicce 758/23 November 1357; the doors of the mosque 
of Mahmud Bey at Kasaba Koyii in the vicinity of Kastamonu, dated Ramazan 
768 /May 1367, and those of the Mahmud Bey Camii at Ilisu, dated 776/ 
1374 - 5 - 

An outstanding example of a beylik minber done in the true kiindekari tech- 
nique is that of the Sungur Bey Camii in Nigde (736/1335-6), now in the Di§ 
Cami in the same town, the work of Ebubekr b. Muallim. False kiindekari 
work can be seen in the unique wooden mihrab of the mosque of Ta§km Pa§a 
in Damsa Koyii dating to the middle of the fourteenth century, today in the 
Ethnographic Museum in Ankara, and the minber of the Ulu Cami of Riorum, 
dated 10 Safer 706 / 22 August 1306, signed by two craftsmen who identify them- 
selves by their nisbas as having links with Ankara, Davud bin Abdullah and 
Muhammed bin Ebubekr. Earlier work by the latter is found in the minbers 
of two late thirteenth-century mosques in Ankara, the Arslanhane Camii and 
the no longer extant Kizil Bey Mescidi (the latter minber today in pieces in 
the Ethnographic Museum). From a technical point of view, the minber of the 
Ta§kin Pa§a Camii in Damsa Koyii (mid-fourteenth century) (Fig. 8.29) and 
the inner door of the Tiirbe of Haci Bayram Veli from Ankara (early fifteenth 
century), both today in the Ethnographic Museum in Ankara, are of special 
interest for the fact that they combine bone and wood inlay. In the former 
the inlay is found in a pair of rosettes in hexagonal frames in the spandrels of 
its gateway, while in the latter it is used in the stars and polygons filling the 
geometric strapwork on its face. 

The earliest example of Ottoman woodcarving is a shutter of the Orhan 
Camii in Gebze, dating to the mid-fourteenth century. Consisting of three 
walnut panels in a frame of the same wood, it is a rather unambitious example 
of true kiindekari, carved in a single plane of relief. This arrangement into three 
panels, so typical ofbeylik and Ottoman shutters and doors, is encountered also 
on the leaves of the main door of the Bayezid Pa§a Camii in Amasya (817/ 1414). 
While the upper panels of the two leaves are filled with calligraphy, the large 
rectangular panels in the middle of each leaf is inscribed in its upper part and 
filled with an infinite pattern based on a twelve -pointed star below. Finally, 
the bottom panels are decorated with infinite patterns of palmettes. Like 
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Figure 8.29 Minber bone inlay, Ta§km Pa§a Camii, Damsa Koyti, Urgiip 
(today in the Etnografya Mtizesi, Ankara) (Photo Walter B. Denny) 
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Figure 8.30 Kiindekari wooden door, Ye§il Tiirbe, Bursa (Photo Walter B. Denny) 



the Gebze shutter, the Amasya doors are made of walnut, which, however, is 
worked in two broad planks and is carved in a rounded relief. 

It is the doors and shutters of £elebi Mehmed’s Ye§il complex in Bursa that 
from the technical, artistic and historical point of view must be regarded as the 
outstanding examples of the woodcarver’s art from the period. The doors of 
the Ye§il Tiirbe (Fig. 8.30) are especially noteworthy, not only because they can 
be approximately dated by the portal inscription on the tomb (Cemaziyelevvel 
824/May 1421), but because they are inscribed with the name of the wood- 
worker who fashioned them, Haci Ali bin Ahmed al-Tabrizi, no doubt one 
of the Persian craftsmen brought to Bursa by Ivaz Pa§a, the architect of the 
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Ye§il complex, to work on Mehmed’s foundation. Fashioned from walnut in 
true kiindekari, the doors follow the standard formula, being divided into three 
panels set in an inscribed frame. The upper panels are filled with geometri- 
cised patterns of rosettes carved with leafy arabesques, while the lower two 
are constructed of geometric star arrangements. Although different in detail 
from the doors and window shutters of the Ye§il Cami, the latter are for the 
most part sufficiently similar to the former both in technique and in specific 
motifs to suggest that all are the work of the same master. 

Conclusions 

The century and a half from the beginning of the fourteenth to the middle 
of the fifteenth century - the beylik and early Ottoman periods in Turkish 
art - is a moment of transition from, on the one hand, the artistic tradi- 
tions of the Anatolian Seljuks which had been given their classical expression 
in the thirteenth century, and, on the other, the first Ottoman court style 
developed under Mehmed II in the 1460s and 1470s, following the conquest 
of Constantinople. Both as regards architecture and the arts, it is a period of 
experiment and eclecticism, tendencies reinforced by the political divisions of 
Anatolia among ambitious and competing emirates that sought to use the arts 
to enhance their political legitimacy and prestige, and promote an image of 
power and authority. While in central Anatolia traditions inherited from the 
Seljuks retained their hold through most of the fourteenth century, in western 
Anatolia notions carried over from the Seljuks were joined to ideas, techniques 
and vocabularies derived from the Byzantines, from Mamluk Egypt and from 
the Iranian world. Although the material resources available to the Anatolian 
emirates put limits on the scale and ambition of their architectural programmes 
and on their involvement in the luxury crafts, it is nonetheless true that among 
the many modest efforts of fourteenth-century architects and craftsmen, occa- 
sional monuments of true originality and taste were produced. By the early 
fifteenth century, this experimentation had led to a significant flowering of 
the arts in the Ottoman principality in particular, where a new, increasingly 
architectonic architecture was supplanting the old fafade-style building of the 
Seljuks, a new white frit glazed ceramic tradition made its appearance, and the 
first stirrings of the arts associated with the illustrated manuscript book can be 
discerned. While carpet chronology is still fraught with unresolved problems, 
it appears that the Konya-type carpets had gradually given way to the new 
Anatolian animal carpet and to geometric types such as the proto-Holbeins of 
European painting. As regards the silk industry, a conscious Ottoman policy 
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of state encouragement appears to have set Bursa on the course to becoming 
a major centre of the luxury textile trade. 

The experiments of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries were finally, 
after the conquest of Constantinople in 1453, to give rise to a new, officially 
inspired and imperially sponsored art and architecture in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. With the transfer of the capital to Istanbul and the reset- 
tlement of the city with populations brought from Anatolia and the Balkans, 
architectural programmes, which in scale and ambition were only hinted at 
by the monuments of Bursa and Edirne, were undertaken by Fatih and his 
successors. The Fatih complex, with its regular planning and imposing dimen- 
sions, and the New Palace of Mehmed II on Seraglio Point were metaphors 
for a new, bureaucratised and hierarchical, universal order. At the same time, 
the process of borrowing and experimentation, the sifting through of vocab- 
ularies and typologies inherited from the past, taken over from neighbouring 
cultural traditions and incubated in the emirates over the previous century 
and a half reached a moment of synthesis. While parts of this inheritance 
were discarded, others became central features of a new style, promoted by 
imperial patrons, shaped and refined by designers associated with the impe- 
rial nakka^hane (design studio), and realised in the work of a host of skilled 
architects and craftsmen who could draw on the material resources of what 
had now become a world empire. 
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It is no easy task to write the social, cultural and intellectual history of Turkey 
between 1071 and 1453. Although the period is a long one, the material in 
the official chronicles is relatively limited. While we do possess information 
for the political history, the same unfortunately cannot be said for the social, 
cultural and intellectual life of the period since most of the sources we do 
have, the majority of which have been translated into western languages, deal 
with political history. Despite this difficulty, however, valuable information 
can be obtained from various sources, including travel books, even if their 
number is limited, literature, epics and hagiographies which shed light on 
different aspects of the subject. 1 It nevertheless remains true that, presuming 
new sources do not come to light, it will continue to be very difficult to 
construct a clear or complete picture of the social and cultural life of the 
period with the exception, perhaps, of subjects such as science, literature, 
Sufism and art. 

If we exclude the vakfiye (endownment deeds of vakifi, pious foundations) 
of the Seljuk and Ilkhan periods copied in the Ottoman period, 2 it is clear that 
archival material of the type found in the Ottoman archives and which was 
without doubt also produced both in Seljuk Anatolia and in the period of Ilkhan 
domination has unfortunately not survived from those earlier periods. Such 
documents must either have disappeared during the plunder and destruction 
of the first period of the Mongol invasion or, together with those documents 

1 The various types of local sources for Anatolia in the Seljuk period were made known 
and analysed many years ago by Fuad Kopriilii in a detailed article, Anadolu Sel^uklulan 
Tarihinin Yerli Kaynaklan V, Belleten 7, 27 (1943), 379-425. 

2 Examples of such vakfiye s belonging to the Seljuk and Mongol period have been published 
by Osman Turan and Ahmet Temir in various issues of Belleten. See, for example, Osman 
Turan, 'Selcuklu Devri Vakfiyeleri I: §emseddin Altun-Aba Vakfiyesi ve Hayatf, Belleten 
II, 42 (1947), 197-235; Turan, ‘Selcuklu Devri Vakfiyeleri II: Miibarizeddin Er-Toku§ ve 
Vekfiyesi’, Belleten 11, 43 (1947), 415-29; Turan, ‘Sel^uklu Devri Vakfiyeleri III: Celaleddin 
Karatay, Vakiflan ve Vakfiyeleri’, Belleten 12, 45 (1948), 17-170; Ahmet Temir, Kir§ehir Emiri 
Nurel-Din’in 12^2 Tarihli Arapga-Mogolca Vakfiyesi (Ankara, 1959). 
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produced by the Ilkhans, were burnt and destroyed in the course of the various 
uprisings and pillaging by the Turkomans who sought revenge against the 
Seljuk and Mongol administration. This is a substantial loss for the history of 
the period and creates a gap in our knowledge which cannot be filled. It is this 
lack of sources which led some historians, such as V Gordlevsky for example, 
to attempt to analyse various economic and institutional aspects of the Seljuk 
and beylik periods by working backwards from the Ottoman period and by 
using Ottoman documents as an analogy for earlier practices. 

In this chapter we shall examine the social, cultural and intellectual life of 
the period under five main headings. After giving a historical introduction to 
the political history of the period, setting the subject in its historical context, 
we shall consider social and ethnic structure; religion; science; thought; and 
intellectual life. 



From Asia Minor to Turkey 

Anatolia, the site of the modern Turkish Republic today, has been known by 
many names over the centuries. Anatolia (the country where the sun rose) 
in ancient times, it was known as Asia in the Roman and the first Christian 
periods, and then as Asia Minor. For the Arabs in the early Middle Ages it was 
Bilad al-Rum (the land of the Rum). The Europeans in the later Middle Ages 
called it Turchia because in that period much of the region had passed under 
Turkish domination and had been largely settled by Turks. It was also more 
commonly known by the names used for the provinces which it had formed 
in the Roman and Byzantine periods. In the classical Ottoman period these 
two names, Anatolia (Anadolu in Turkish) and Bilad al-Rum, were used for 
two large eyalets (administrative divisions), Eyalet-i Anadolu and Eyalet-i Rum ? 

During its history, Anatolia underwent four important political, ethnic, 
socio-cultural and religious transformations, in other words fundamental civil - 
isational and cultural changes, in succession: Hellenisation, Romanisation, 
Christianisation and finally Islamisation. From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it underwent another period of change, westernisation, for which 
some use the term gagda$la§ma (muasirla§ma in Ottoman Turkish), ‘becoming 



3 Turks today use both the Anatolia’ of the classical period, in the form Anadolu, and the 
‘Turchia’ of the Middle Ages in the form Tiirkiye. They never use the names Asia Minor 
or Bilad al-Rum. In the end, as we can see, the name Tiirkiye took over in the official name 
of the modern-day Turkish state, Tiirkiye Cumhuriyeti, the Turkish Republic. Anadolu is 
more geographic, Tiirkiye more political, ethnic and cultural in meaning. The old Roman 
term, Asia Minor, is generally preferred by western historians. 
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contemporary’, a period which represents the most important civilisational 
and cultural change in Turkish history since the acceptance of Islam. 

In the eleventh century, at the time of the appearance of Turkish invaders, 
Anatolia was under the rule of the Eastern Roman Empire, as the Byzantine 
Empire was known. Byzantium was locked in a political struggle with the 
Sassanid Empire in Iran which resulted in frequent and lengthy wars between 
the two states. These wars, which ended with victory sometimes for one 
side, sometimes for the other, negatively affected the internal politics of both 
empires, and served to weaken them both. Although these wars were moti- 
vated by a desire to capture territory and to establish dominion, they were 
perhaps driven even more by a desire to take control of the trade routes link- 
ing east and west and to secure commercial revenue-producing sources, for 
the economic base of both empires rested on the typical classical agricultural 
economy. Apart from the wars with the Sassanids, the Byzantine Empire also 
suffered endless and draining succession struggles among the ruling families, 
and the frequent changes which resulted from these rocked Byzantium and 
left it further weakened internally. By the eleventh century when the Turks 
arrived, Byzantium was no longer the strong empire which it had been in the 
time ofjustinian (527-65) or Heraklios (610-41). 4 

As is well known, the Roman emperor Constantine the Great (311-37) began 
one of the most important transformations in the history of the Mediterranean 
basin by bringing Christianity under his protection. This, and the declaration 
of Christianity as the official religion of the Roman Empire in 391 in the time of 
Theodosios, resulted in the spread of Christianity, backed as it was by political 
force. This transformation was speeded up by the establishment of the city 
of Constantinople and, immediately after the death of Theodosios in 395, 
resulted in the separation of the empire into two. Now Anatolia was officially 
a Christian region under the control of the Eastern Roman Empire. 

The ethnically very mixed population of Anatolia was by no means, how- 
ever, all Orthodox, and there were various small churches described as ‘hereti- 
cal’ to be found there. The Byzantine central administration applied heavy 
financial, political and religious pressure to these churches, in particular impos- 
ing high levels of taxation on them. While such pre ssure was de signed to ensure 
their disappearance, it produced completely the opposite result: the members 
of these churches usually chose to come to an agreement with the invaders 

4 For the political position in Byzantium before the Turkish invasion see, for example, 

V Ostrogorsky, Histoire de Vetat byzantin (Paris, 1956); A. A Vasiliev, Histoire de Vempire 
byzantin, 2 vols. (Paris, 1932; repr. 1969); L. Brehier, Vie et mort de Byzance, 2nd edn (Paris, 

1969). 
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and to join them in fighting against the Byzantines. Thus in the Ummayad and 
Abbasid periods the members of these 'heretical’ churches in general gave their 
support to the Arabs in the military campaigns they undertook into Anatolia. 

The first step in the process of the familiarisation of Anatolia with the Turks 
and Islam was the battle of Dandanakan in 1040. This battle, fought between 
the Gaznevids and the Seljuks, resulted in the settling of the Seljuks in Iran and 
the consequent founding of an empire, that of the Iranian Seljuks. A new Seljuk 
state was created in Anatolia by Seljuk expansion from Iran, and it was this 
state under the Seljuks, called Anatolian or Turkish Seljuks by modern Turkish 
historians, which affected almost every political, ethnic, social and religious 
aspect of this process of familiarisation. Of the four periods of transformation 
listed above, this was one of the most radical in the history of the region. In 
political terms, it pushed the frontiers of Byzantium back to western Anatolia; 
in ethnic terms, it drove different Turkish groups, the most significant being 
the Muslim Oguz (Turkomans), into the region where they settled and began 
a process of Turkification; in social terms, it created a totally new society in 
Anatolia; and in religious terms it became symbolic of Islam, the religion they 
brought with them and which they made the religion of the area. 

The Turkish invasion of Anatolia, undertaken with the aim of settling there, 
was not the result of any Seljukpolicy of conquest or expansion, but was driven 
by internal political developments within Iran and was, for this reason, an event 
brought about by necessity rather than one of the Turks’ own choosing. 5 We 
know that the battle of Manzikert (Malazgirt in Turkish) in August 1071 was not 
a battle into which the Great Seljuk sultan Alp Arslan (1063-72) entered with 
the intention of invading Anatolia, but was an encounter forced upon him by 
the attack of Emperor Romanos Diogenes at the time of the military campaign 
against the Fatimids. Therefore, at the end of the battle Alp Arslan came to an 
agreement with Romanos Diogenes. The sultan released the emperor whom 
he had taken prisoner, restored all his rights to him and did not take over the 
territory. 6 



5 See Claude Cahen, ‘La premiere penetration turque en Asie Mineure (seconde moitie 
du Xle siecle)\ Byzantion 18 (1946-1948), 5-67, which considers this question in detail. 
See also Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey (London, 1968), pp. 66-9; Cahen, La Turquie 
pre-ottomane (Istanbul and Paris, 1988), pp. 83-5; O. Turan, Selguklular Zamamnda Tiirkiye 
(Istanbul, 1971), pp. 37-44. 

6 See Claude Cahen, ‘La campagne de Manzikert d’apres les sources musulmanes’, Byzan- 
tion 9 (1934), 613-42; Turan, Selguklular Zamamnda Tiirkiye, pp. 27-31; S. Vryonis, The Decline 
of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process oflslamizationfrom the Eleventh through 
the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley, 1971), pp. 96-103. 
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To understand the invasion and conquest of Anatolia by the Turks, it is 
necessary to see it in relation to the policy adopted by the Seljuk administration 
of Iran in its attempt to impose control over and settle the Turkoman tribes 
who represented a threat to regional order as they moved constantly from 
Central Asia into Iran and caused disruption. In order to rid themselves of 
these troublesome tribes, the Seljuk rulers made no attempt to prevent their 
organising raids into Anatolia, then under Byzantine control; on the contrary, 
they even encouraged them. 

Following the battle of Manzikert (Malazgirt), Turkoman leaders (beys) 
such as the Artuk, Saltuk, Dani§mend and Mengiicek beys, conquered 
lands in Anatolia and set up a number of small states there: the Saltuks 
in Erzurum, the Mengiiceks in the region of Erzincan and Sivas, the 
Dani§mends in the region of Tokat, Niksar and Malatya, and the Artukid 
state around Mardin and Harput. 7 The Dani§mend conquests in Anatolia 
created great admiration among the Turks of the time and was the subject 
of a large anonymous epic called the Dani^mendname which described the 
conquests. 8 

Apart from these small beyliks, the major state which occupied almost 
all of Anatolia with the exception of the Aegean and Marmara regions was 
created by the Turkoman beys, relations of the Great Seljuk dynasty in Iran. 
Kutalmi§’s unsuccessful claim to the sultanate in Iran resulted in his being 
unable to take refuge in Iran, and his being driven from there into Ana- 
tolia. Kutalmifj’s son Suleyman did not intend to remain permanently in 
Anatolia, hoping instead to settle matters with his relations in Iran. The Ira- 
nian administration was, however, determined not to allow them back into 
Iran. 9 

Driven out of Iran, the Turkomans were thus forced by the political situation 
to settle permanently in Anatolia. 10 In 1081 Suleyman took Iznik (Nicaea) from 
the Byzantines and made it his capital, and thus established the Anatolian 



7 Apart from several articles written about these states, there are only two monographs, 
both written by Turkish historians: O. Turan, DoguAnadolu Turk Devletleri Tarihi: Saltuk- 
lular, Mengiicikler, Sokmenliler, Dilmagogullan ve Artuklulur’in Siyasi Tarih ve Medeniyetleri 
(Istanbul, 1973); F. Sumer, SelguklularDevrin.de Dogu Anadolu’da Turk Beylikleri (Ankara, 
1990). 

8 See §. Akkaya, Kitab-i Melik Danigmend Gazi: Eine Tiirkische Historicher Heldenroman aus 
der Mitte des ij . Jahrhunderts (Ankara, 1954); I. Melikoff (ed. and tr.), La Geste de Melik 
Danigmend: etude critique du Danigmendndme (Paris, i960). 

9 Z. V. Togan, Umumi Turk Tarihine Girig (Istanbul, 1970), pp. 202-3; Vryonis, Decline of 
Medieval Hellenism, pp. 103-33. 

10 Claude Cahen, ‘Notes pour Thistoire des Turcomans d’Asie Mineure au XHIe siecle\ 
Journal Asiatique 239 (1951), 335-54. 
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Seljuk state . 11 Three years later, Antakya was taken. The Turks were now 
permanently settled on Anatolian soil, never to leave . 12 

The establishment of the Seljuk state was not a particularly easy process. 
While the Turks struggled with Byzantium on the one hand, they also fought 
the Dani§mends, another Turkish state which had control of part of central 
and eastern Anatolia, on the other. The reign of K1I19 Arslan I (1092-1107), the 
son of Suleyman, was one of conflict with the Byzantines, the Dani§mends 
and the crusaders. Surrendering to the crusaders who besieged Iznik in 1096, 
this courageous sultan withdrew eastwards. In 1106 he took Malatya from the 
Dani§mends and in 1107 he conquered Mosul, but he was eventually defeated 
by Emir (jlavul and drowned in the Habur river. His son Mesud (1116-56) took 
Konya from the crusaders and made it the centre of the state. His successor, 
K1I19 Arslan II (1156-92), who, too, fought against the crusaders, inflicted a 
heavy defeat on the Byzantines at the battle of Myriokephalon (Karamikbeli 
in Turkish) in 1176. With this battle the permanent settlement of the Turks 
was secured. The dream of the Anatolian Seljuks to return once more to 
Iran and to take control of the state there was ended. Another important 
development in the same period was the Seljuk removal of the Dani§mend 
state in 1178, which resulted in more than two-thirds of Anatolia coming under 
Seljuk domination. 13 Before the death of K1I19 Arslan II the state was divided 
between his sons in accordance with the old Turkish tradition. It was during the 
period of struggle between them for supremacy that the third crusade of 1189 
occurred. Despite this, the Seljuks successfully defended their territory against 
the crusaders. In the end izzeddin Keykavus I (1210-20) emerged successful 
from the power struggles with his brothers and ascended the Seljuk throne 
alone. In 1204 the crusaders of the fourth crusade captured Constantinople 
and set up the Latin state there, forcing the Byzantines into exile in the region 
of Iznik. 

During the reigns of Izzeddin Keykavus I and, in particular, of his brother 
Alaeddin Keykubad I (1220-37), the Anatolian Seljuk state made considerable 
political and economic advances. Taking the harbours of Sinop on the Black Sea 
coast and Antalya (Attaleia) on the Mediterranean, the Seljuks obtained control 
of important trade routes. With the ensuing revenue from international trade, 
the Anatolian Seljuks were able to increase further the social and economic 

11 Historians are not agreed on the date of the establishment of the Anatolian Seljuk state, 
some, for various reasons, regarding it as having been set up in 1075, some in 1081. 

12 Turan, Selguklular Zamamnda Tiirkiye, pp. 191-200. 

13 For the various phases of the history of the Anatolian Seljuks see Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, and Turan, Selguklular Zamamnda Tiirkiye. 
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affluence of the region, which had in any case by now reached a certain level 
of prosperity. 14 It is at this time that the Sufi and philosopher Shihab al-din 
al-Suhrawardi and, after him, the famous Andalusian mystic Muhieddin Ibn 
Arabi came to Anatolia. 

This period of affluence did not, however, last long. Under the despotic and 
incompetent rule of Gtyaseddin Keyhiisrev II (1237-43) the order of the Anato- 
lian Seljuk state began to break down. After the great Turkoman rebellion, the 
Babai revolt of 1240, which represents an important turning point in medieval 
Turkish history, 15 the Mongols moved easily into Anatolia and the period of 
an independent Anatolian Seljuk state came to an end. 16 Wishing to benefit 
from this situation, the Vatican sent Dominican and Franciscan missionaries 
to Anatolia with the aim of converting the shamanist Mongols to Christianity 
and imposing this religion once more on the region. One of these Dominican 
missionaries, Simon de Saint-Quentin, has left an interesting account of the 
social and religious life of the Mongols in Anatolia in this period. 17 It was at this 
time that the Latin state came to an end with the Byzantines oflznikonce more 
taking Constantinople. This period was one of successive political and social 
crises and revolts in the Seljuk lands of Anatolia. It was in this environment 
that the famous mystic Mevlana Celaleddin Rumi lived in Konya. 

After 1277 the Mongols took over the administration in Anatolia. Escaping 
from Mongol pressure and pursuit, the Turkoman tribes fled towards the 
Byzantine frontiers in the west where they began to set up small states on 
the lands they conquered. The Byzantines had neither the strength nor the 
time to oppose them. Among these little states were the beyliks of Mente§e, 
Aydm, Karasi and Germiyan. 18 Ofthese, Mente^e and Aydm successfully fought 



14 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 155-68; Cahen, La Turquiepre-ottomane, pp. 114-20; Turan, 
Selguklular Zamamnda Tiirkiye, pp. 395-402. 

15 About this major revolt which has a very important place from various points of view 
in Turkish history, see M. F. Kopriilii, Anadolu’da Islamiyet: Turk Istilasindan Sonra 
Anadolu Tarih-i Dinisine Bir Nazar ve Bu Tarihin Menba’ lari’, Dariilfiinun Edebiyat 
Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi 3-4 (1338/1922), 303-n; Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 136-7, 221- 
2, 258-9; Cahen, La Turquie pre-ottomane, pp. 95-7, 181-2, 334-5; Claude Cahen, ‘BabaT, 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edn (Leiden, 1960-2006) [henceforth EI2], 1, pp. 843-4; 
A. Y. Ocak, La revolte de Baba Resul ou la formation de Vheterodoxie musulmane en Anatolie 
au XHIe siecle (Ankara, 1989), and the relevant bibliography in this book. 

16 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 269-79; Cahen, La Turquiepre-ottomane, pp. 227-50; Turan, 
Selguklular Zamamnda Tiirkiye, pp. 427-57. 

17 Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia Tartarorum (Histoire des Tartares), ed. Jean Richard 
(Paris, 1965). 

18 For the only monograph which deals with these beyliks as a whole see I. H. Uzun£ar§ili, 
Anadolu Beylikleri ve Akkoyunlu, Karakoyunlu Devletleri (Ankara, 1988; repr. 1998). See also 
Claude Cahen, 'Les principautes turcomanes au debut du IUVe siecle d’apres Pachimere 
et Gregoras’, TarihDergisi (Melanges i. Hakki Uzungargili) 39 (1979), 111-16. As an example of 
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with the Byzantines and the Venetians in the Aegean. 19 Another beylik was 
established on the south-western borders of Byzantium: the Ottoman beylik 
which was to be transformed into the empire of Suleyman the Magnificent in 
the sixteenth century. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Ottoman beylik, thanks 
both to its convenient geo-strategic position on the Byzantine frontier and 
to the successful policies of its first leaders Osman p-c.1324), Orhan (c.1324- 
62) and Murad I (1362-89), advanced rapidly along the road to becoming an 
empire. Launching raids motivated both by spiritual and material aims, by the 
gazi ideology and booty, this beylik benefited from the political and economic 
weakness of Byzantium and of that in the Balkan peninsula, and expanded its 
territory both in Anatolia and in the Balkans. As a result, its administration 
and socio-economic structure were strengthened and by the middle of the 
fifteenth century a powerful empire was in the making. 20 At this point an 
energetic and young sultan, Mehmed II (1444-6, 1451-81), became the leader 
of the empire. Taking Constantinople in May 1453 and making it his capital, 
Mehmed II removed the one-time great Eastern Roman Empire to which he 
was at the same time heir and caused shock waves both in the Islamic world 
and in the west. 

A complex and varied ethnic structure: the local 
elements (Greeks, Armenians, Suriyanis, Kurds), 
the Turks and the Tatars (Mongols) 

We do not have statistics or definitive documentary historical data for the 
ethnic structure of Anatolia either before or after the arrival of the Turks. 21 
It has always been asserted that the population had declined as a result of 
the Muslim Arab raids. This is true, and was a natural consequence of the 
deaths caused by raiding, or of flight to the west. But this decline did not 

one of the early monographs of a single beylik published over the years by both Turkish 
and western historians see P. Wittek, Das Friistentum Mentesche: Studie zur Geschichte 
Westkleinasiens im 13.-14. Jahrhunderts (Istanbul, 1934). 

19 See especially E. A. Zachariadou, Trade and Crusade: Venetian Crete and the Emirates of 
Menteshe and Ay din (1300-1413 ) (Venice, 1983). The Dasitan-i Gazi UmurPaja, written for 
Aydmoglu Umur Bey, is a verse epic recounting his gazas and is an important historical 
document for describing the traditions of gaza and cihad in the beyliks; see Enveri, Le 
Destan d’Umur Pacha, ed. and tr. I. Melikoff-Sayar (Paris, 1954). 

20 For the Ottoman Empire in the first period of the classical age see H. inalcik, The Ottoman 
Empire: the Classical Age 1300-1600 (London, 1973). 

21 For a general discussion of this topic see Claude Cahen, 'Le probleme ethnique en 
Anatolie 5 , Cahier d’Histoire Mondiale 2, 1 (1954-5), 347-62; Vryonis, Decline of Medieval 
Hellenism, pp. 143-93. Vryonis here examines in detail the ethnic structure and transfor- 
mation, region by region. 
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persist for long. It is certain that when the Turks came, a similar process 
must naturally have occurred, even if not to the same extent. At the time of 
the Turks' arrival the people of the region, called Rum in the Muslim sources, 
were composed of the original local population which had intermixed with the 
Greek population of the towns of western Anatolia and had become Christian. 
This population without doubt constituted the most significant element. An 
important percentage of the population was made up of villagers who had 
settled in the countryside and were engaged in agriculture. They must certainly 
have spoken and written a form of what is today modern Greek. Called rumca 
in Turkish, it carried traces of the remnants of the old Anatolian languages. 
In eastern Anatolia, a large part of the population consisted of Gregorian 
Armenians and Monophysite Jacobites. Further south, in the region of Mardin, 
were the Suriyanis, Syriac-speaking Christians. 

A further dimension of the ethnic mix of medieval Turkey was the Kurdish 
population in Anatolia. Kurds are known to have lived in the region which 
was known as Kurdistan, a geographical term in early Islamic sources for an 
area stretching across parts of Iran, Iraq and Anatolia. The vast majority of 
them had converted to Islam long before, at the time of the Arab conquest, 
and a section of them were Yazidi . 22 For this reason it can be suggested that 
a few of the Turkish tribes who settled in eastern and south-eastern Anatolia 
intermixed with the different Kurdish tribes there and, over time, became 
absorbed into the Kurdish majority and became Kurdish. While in areas of 
Kurdish majority, Turks began to speak Kurdish, so, too, in regions where the 
majority was Turkish, Kurds would have begun to speak Turkish and to have 
become Turks. That this happened is clearly indicated by a similar process 
taking place in various areas today, aided by practices such as intermarriage 
and urbanisation. The vast majority of the Kurds in these regions carried on 
a tribal existence and were engaged in animal husbandry. Some lived in the 
mountains and survived by plundering . 23 

Turning to the Turks, the movement to and settlement in Anatolia of 
the Oguz, also called Turkoman, who were the ancestors of the Turks of 



22 Much has been published to date about the faith of the Yazidis. See, for example, 
Mehmed §erefeddin, ‘Yazidiler’, Dariilfunun ilahiyat Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi i, 3 (1926), 1-35; 
R. Lescot, Enquete sur les Yazidis de Syrie et du Djebel Sindjar (Beirut, 1938); S. S. Ahmed, The 
Yazidis: Their Life and Beliefs, ed. Henri Field (Miami, 1975); M. Aydm, ‘Yazidiler ve inan£ 
Esaslari’, Belleten 52 (1988), 923-53; M. van Bruinessen, ‘Religion in Kurdistan’, Kurdish 
Times 4 (1991), 1-27; J. Guest, Survival among the Kurds: a History of the Yazidis (London, 
1993). 

23 For this subject see, for example, Th. Bois, ‘Kurds et Kurdistan (periode islamique)’, EI2, 
v, pp. 452-9- 
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modern Turkey and had only recently become Muslim, began after the battle 
of Manzikert (Malazgirt). Such settlement was not initially undertaken with 
the aim of settling permanently. After a time, however, the region became 
their new ‘homeland’. It is important to remember that the majority of these 
Turks were from the Muslim Oguz . 24 This population, driven from Iran by 
the Great Seljuk rulers, had no difficulty in finding suitable lands to settle on 
in this new homeland. The inner and eastern parts of Anatolia in particular 
provided both pastures where they passed the winter season with their flocks 
of sheep, and cool summer pastures. 

The Byzantines did not react greatly to the Turkish entry into Anatolia 
which, beginning in the east, moved slowly westward, both because they 
were already familiar with the Guz (Oguz) Turks who served in the Byzan- 
tine armies as mercenary soldiers alongside the Christian Kuman (Kip^ak) 
from the Balkans, and because they benefited from their help in the political 
struggles which broke out frequently among them. Moreover, non-Orthodox 
elements of the population of the region, who disliked and resented the Byzan- 
tine administration, were well disposed towards these foreign warriors who 
occupied the land and were not concerned with their religion. Indeed, they 
even encouraged them to settle there. There is no doubt that these two fac- 
tors must have played an important role in easing and speeding up the Turkish 
conquest of Anatolia . 25 

Western and Turkish historians disagree over various questions concerning 
the ethnic and demographic change which occurred with the settlement of the 
Turks in Anatolia. The most important of these is the demographic number 
of these new Anatolians. The second is the question of whether these Turks 
were entirely or only in part nomads . 26 Both western and Turkish historians 
have investigated the arrival and settlement of the Turkomans in Anatolia in 
two phases: before and after the Mongol invasion . 27 In the first phase, which 
begins with the battle of Manzikert (Malazgirt), the Turkomans flowed en 

24 The best work to date on the Oguz, that is the Turkomans, is still the book by F. Sumer, 
Oguzlar (Tiirkmenler): Tarihleri - Boy Tegkilati - Destanlan (Istanbul, 1972; repr. 1981). For 
the history of the Oguz before they came to Anatolia see S. Grigorevic Agacanov, Oguzlar, 
tr. from Russian by N. Ekber and A. Annaberdiyev (Istanbul, 2002). 

25 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 204; Cahen, La Turquie pre-ottomane, p. 164. 

26 There is a clear divide on these two matters between the Turkish historians and the 
older generation western historians. If examined carefully it is possible to understand 
that various preconceptions against the Turks in western public opinion played an 
important role in these views and in the Turkish reaction to them. 

27 See, for example, M. H. Yinan^, Tiirkiye Tarihi, Selguklular Devri: Anadolu’nun Fethi (Istan- 
bul, 1944), pp. 166-9; Cahen, Xa premiere penetration’, pp. 68-9; Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, pp. 143-54; Cahen, La Turquie pre-ottomane, pp. 101-9; Togan, UmumiTurk Tarihine 
Girig, pp. 191-200; Turan, Selguklular Zamamnda Tiirkiye, pp. 1-44, 213-16. 
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masse into Anatolia and began to settle. Not all of those who came were 
nomads, for among them were Muslim Turks who had become urbanised 
while in Central Asia. When these people arrived they settled in the towns in 
Anatolia and continued to pursue their professions there. Even in this early 
period the Turkish population quickly began to reach a majority in relation to 
the local population in Anatolia. In the second phase, which began with the 
Mongol invasions, a mass of nomads arrived from the regions of Transoxania, 
Khorasm, Azerbaijan and Erran. Many urbanised Turks arrived, too, fleeing 
together with the nomadic population before the Mongols and taking refuge 
in Anatolia. 28 This period coincides with the reigns of Izzeddin Keykavus I and 
Alaeddin Keykubad I. 

It has been suggested that the Turks came to Anatolia at a date much earlier 
than the battle of Manzikert (Malazgirt). 29 Some western historians, how- 
ever, such as Claude Cahen, have adopted a more cautious approach. They 
accept that in the first phase the Turks in Anatolia, while not yet reaching a 
figure greater than that of the local population, did attain fairly large numbers, 
but agree that the Turkish demographic superiority over the local popula- 
tion occurred and increased in particular after the Mongol invasion, that is, 
beginning in the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 30 

The fact that western sources began to refer to Anatolia as Turchia' after 
the third crusade of 1189 led by Frederick Barbarossa 31 indicates that Anatolia 
had by now become a Turkish region and that a process of Turkification’ and, 
of course, parallel with this, one of ‘Islamisation’, had begun there. There is 
no doubt that this was a process begun by the Turkoman, whose numbers 
gradually increased, particularly in the rural areas, although the towns also had 
a share in this process. We are not in a position to give precise figures today 
for the numbers of the Turkish population in Anatolia in the invasion and 



28 See Togan, Umumi Tiirk Tarihine Giri§, p. 196; F. Siimer, ‘Anadolu’ya Yalmz Go^ebe 
Tiirkler mi Geldi?’, Belleten 24 (i960), 567-95. 

29 See, for example, R. N. Frye and A. Sayili, ‘Sel^uklular’dan evvel Orta §ark’ta Tiirkler’, 
Belleten 10 (194 6), 97-131. Even today, some of the younger generation of Turkish histori- 
ans have written that in the period before Christ Turks settled in Anatolia and that these 
were proto-Turks (see, for example, V Sevin, ‘Mystery Stelae: Are Stone Images Found 
in Southeastern Turkey Evidence of Early Nomads and a Lost Kingdom?’, Archeology 
(July/ August 2000), 47-51; V Sevin and A. Ozfirat, ‘Hakkari Stelleri: Dogu Anadolu’da 
Sava^i £obanlar’, Belleten 243 (2001), 501-18). Even if it is said that there are new archae- 
ological finds related to this subject, no concrete proof has yet been presented. 

30 See Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 103; Cahen, La Turquie pre-ottomane, p. 145. For more 
information on the Turkoman settlement see Cahen, ‘La premiere penetration turque’, 
pp. 5-67; Siimer, Oguzlar (Tiirkmenler); F. Siimer, Qepniler: Anadolu’daki Tiirk Yerle§mesinde 
Onemli Rol Oynayan Bir Oguz Boyu (Istanbul, 1992). 

31 See above note 3. 
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settlement period or for the local population, and there is no great likelihood 
that we will be able to in the future. If we possessed the tahrir defterleri (survey 
registers) which no doubt existed in the Seljuk period, as was noted above, 
we would be in a position to provide such figures. However, although we do 
not have definitive data for the non-Muslim population being smaller than the 
Turkish population, particularly before the Mongol invasion, it is certain that 
after this invasion the Turkish population slowly rose, overtaking that of the 
non-Muslims, to attain demographic superiority . 32 

There is a further question related to this subject: whether the Turks who 
came and settled in Anatolia in both these periods were, or were not, Mus- 
lims. Various traces in the sources show that while the great majority of Turks 
had either been Muslims for some time or were recent converts, there were 
also Uyghurs and Kipfaks, even if in small numbers, who had not abandoned 
Buddhism or Manichaeism, as well as Christian Turks who had converted to 
Nestorianism while still in Central Asia. There were still Nestorian Turks in the 
Ottoman period. Thus even in the sixteenth century one comes across groups 
(' Taife-i or Cemaat-i Gebran) registered in tahrir defiers as Christian populations 
despite having Turkish names. Western and Turkish historians have put for- 
ward various theories about these names. It seems highly probable that they 
were Turks who had joined the Nestorian sect and become Christian while 
still in Central Asia or who had perhaps become Orthodox after crossing into 
Anatolia. With the exception of these non-Muslims groups, however, the vast 
majority of the Turks in Anatolia were Muslim. The local population, on the 
other hand, was Christian, the great majority being Orthodox while some 
belonged to other Christian sects. 

Gradually over time it is clear that an ethnic mix developed in both urban 
and rural areas of Anatolia as the two populations, the Muslims Turks and the 
Christian locals, began to live together. Even without definitive evidence on 
the subject, it is still not difficult to argue for the existence of mixed families, 
however limited in number, which came about particularly with the practice 
of taking girls from the Christian population . 33 Echoes of this are found in the 
many examples of such marriages in the epic romances such as the Battalname 
and the Dani^mendname. It is clear that this ethnic mix must have had a decisive 
role in the conversion to Islam. 

32 For a general account of the settling of the Turks in Anatolia from the eleventh to the 
thirteen centuries, see Y. Ko£, Anadolu Sel^uklulan Doneminde Tiirkiye’de Yerle§me 
ve Niifus’, in Anadolu Selguklulan ve Beylikler Donemi Uygarligi I ( Sosyal ve Siyasal Hay at), 
ed. A. Ya§ar Ocak (Ankara, 2006), pp. 241-8. 

33 On this subject see Togan, Umumi Turk Tarihine Giri§, pp. 209-10. 
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Another perhaps more important ethnic mix in the Turkey of the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century was related to the Mongols, who were referred to as 
Tatars in Latin sources of the period. As well as occupying almost all the 
regions suitable for nomadism in Central Asia, Mongol tribes in the post-1256 
period, the end of the occupation of Anatolia, also settled in the winter pastures 
and the wide grasslands of the region. Known as 'Ozler bolgesi’ because of 
the streams which ran into the Kizilirmak river, this region of well-watered 
valleys was ideal for nomads who could spend their winters there and could 
graze their herds on the extensive pasture land there in the summer. Like the 
Turks, the Mongols were divided into two major branches, or wings (kol): the 
Bara'unkar (the right wing) and the Ca'unkar (the left wing). The nomadic 
Mongol tribes who belonged to the Ca'unkar settled between Kayseri, Sivas 
and Riorum, in a region which today includes the vilayet (district) of Yozgat. 34 
Those from the Bara'unkar settled on the lands stretching as far as Eski§ehir. 
Information on the customs and traditions of the Mongols, on their beliefs 
and their daily life in this period, is given by the Dominican priest Simon de 
Saint-Quentin whose work, Historia Tartarorum, covers the years between 1245 
and 1248. 35 

The tribes belonging to the Ca'unkar and the Bara'unkar established villages 
in the places where they settled and gave them names, some of which still 
survive today, for example, Tayfur, Topfu, Gokfeki^la, Agcakoy and Oaloglu 
in the district of Yozgat. In the thirteenth century, after they had become 
Muslim, all these Mongol tribes which were known by the name Kara Tatars 
(Black Tatars) continued to live in the same areas until Timur's entry into 
Anatolia in 1402. Although Timur took some of them off with him to Iran, the 
majority remained in Anatolia and intermixed with the Turkoman. 

Society 

Observations and problems 

While a large number of the Turkish Muslim population which came to Ana- 
tolia was nomadic, as we have said before, some gradually settled on the 
steppe lands and in empty Byzantine villages, which had either never been 
settled or had been deserted, or in villages which were inhabited by the local 
populations. These villages, the majority of which still exist today, are known 

34 F. Sumer, ‘Bozok Tarihine Dair Ara§tirmalar’, Cumhuriyet’inyo. Yildonumii Anma Kitabi 
(Ankara, 1974), pp. 309-81; Siimer, Anadolu’da Mogollar’, Selguklu Aragtirmalan Dergisi 1 
(1969), 1-147* 

35 Simon de Saint-Quentin, Historia Tartarorum. 
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by their old names, even if the pronunciation has changed somewhat. Other 
villages were founded by the new incomers. We know these, too, from their 
names . 36 Unfortunately there is little information relating either to the vil- 
lages occupied by the incomers or for the villages in the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries. For this reason it is not possible to say anything about the socio- 
economic structure of the villages or about the villagers of this period, or 
about population figures or types of production. In contrast, however, we are 
better informed about the population figures and the economic situation of 
these villages in the Ottoman period. Thanks to the tahrir registers, we know 
the names of those who paid tax and the amounts involved. The considerable 
body of research on the sancak s (Ottoman provinces) conducted over the past 
twenty to twenty-five years has produced a great deal of data . 37 By analogy 
with this material, we can speculate about the social and economic structure 
of these villages in the earlier period, from the eleventh to fifteenth centuries. 
However, any assessment must remain speculative and cannot be regarded as 
in any way definitive. 

This is in stark contrast to the wealth of information to be found on the 
great medieval Islamic cities of Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Basra, 
Beyhak, Tabriz, Merv, Balkh, Bukhara and Samarkand, for example, about 
which the many chronicles and geographical works provide much data. There 
were even accounts specific to certain cities written by Muslims. Unfortunately 
such sources are scarce, however, for the towns of Anatolia in the eleventh 
to fifteenth centuries. There are only a limited number of short entries to 
be found in the chronicles of this period and in one or two travel accounts. 
Furthermore, these towns have today completely lost any vestiges of their 
medieval structure. For this reason we are not in a position to be able to guess 
at what these towns were like by examining their modern-day manifestations. 



3 6 For these see in particular Tiirkiye Cumhuriyeti Dahiliye Vekaleti, Son Te§kilat-i 
Miilkiyede Kdylerimizin Adlan (Istanbul, 1928); C. Tiirkay, Ba§bakanlik Ar^ivi Belgelerine 
Gore Osmanli imparatorlugu’nda Oymak, A§iret ve Cemaatler (Istanbul, 2001); O. Sakin, 16. 
Yiizyilda Anadolu’da Tiirkmenlerve Yoriikler (Istanbul, 2006). The old village names, which 
had existed for a very long time, have been changed either by various governments, or 
by the local administration, or as a result of the application to rename their villages by 
the villagers who did not have any historical understanding about the past. Such names 
have thus gone through a meaningless historical destruction. 

37 Examples of such research include N. Goyiin^, XVI. Yiizyilda Mardin Sancagi (Ankara, 
1991); F. Emecen, XVI. Asirda Manisa Kazasi (Ankara, 1989); M. A. Unal, XVI. Yiizyilda 
Harput Sancagi (Ankara, 1989); i. Miroglu, Kemah Sancagi ve Erzincan Kazasi (1520-1566) 
(Ankara, 1990); M. Oz, XV. ve XVI. Yiizyillarda Canik Sancagi (Ankara, 1999); M. ilhan, 
Amid(Diyarbakir), 1518 Detailed Register (Ankara, 2000); H. Dogru,XV. veXVI. Yiizyillarda 
Eskijehirve Sultanonii Sancagi (Istanbul, 1992). 
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We are, however, lucky in one respect for we have for the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the period known as the beylik period, the Rihle, the travel book of the 
Moroccan traveller Ibn Battuta . 38 For the Ottoman period the sources, as for 
the villages, are more extensive and we have tahrir, muhasebes (accounts) and 
evkaf defiers (vakif registers) as well as $eriyye sicilleri (court registers). Despite 
this, however, we do not have material for the Anatolian Muslim cities of 
the Ottoman period in any way comparable to such records as those of local 
administration or from the church and monastery archives which shed light 
on the socio-economic, religious and cultural position of the towns and cities 
in Europe of the medieval and early modern period. Apart from this scarcity, 
we are also faced with a further problem: the quality of the data provided by 
the sources we do have. The information in the Seljuk and beylik and Ottoman 
sources for the religious establishments and social classes and groups, both 
Muslim and non-Muslim, is extremely meagre, for the majority of our sources 
are official state registers produced for strictly pragmatic administrative 
needs. 

Any conceptualisation of the religious, social and cultural structure of the 
Anatolian cities of the Turkish period depends to a great extent on an under- 
standing of the historical roots of the subject. It is important to remember that 
even if there were some general similarities between the European and the 
Anatolian cities of the Middle Ages and the early modern period, there were 
significant differences both from a social and a physical point of view. Such 
differences can be seen clearly, for example, in the work of Henri Pirenne on 
the medieval cities of Europe . 39 

The semi-settled/ semi-nomadic populations 

The physical, demographic and social dimension of Turkish settlement which 
to an important extent changed the face of Anatolia from the ethnic and 
religious point of view, was on the one hand connected to towns and villages 
because of this newly settled Turkish population, but, on the other, was equally 
connected to the semi-settled, semi-nomadic sections in that it speeded up the 
transition to a settled way oflife. When considering these Turks, it is important 
to stress the term ‘nomad'. There is no doubt that, as has been noted above, 

38 Ibn Battuta, Muhadhdhab Rihlat Ibn Batoutah: Tuhfat al-Nuzzarfi Ghara’ib al-Amsar wa 
Adja’ib al-Asfar, ed. A. al-Avamiri and M. A. al-Mawla, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1933); Ibn Battuta, 
The Travels of Ibn Battuta, ad 1325-1354, tr. H. A. R. Gibb, 4 vols. (London, 1962). Ibn 
Battuta gives valuable information on various Anatolian towns. 

39 For a comparison of the structure of medieval towns see, for example, H. Pirenne, Les 
villes du moyen ages (Brussels, 1927). 
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a large majority of the Turks were nomadic Oguz tribes who were known 
as Turkoman. 40 These Turks settled in valleys with streams in the inner and 
central regions of Anatolia which very much resembled the steppes of Central 
Asia. The majority of these tribes, like the Turkish tribes in Central Asia whose 
political leaders were at the same time their shamans, were guided by indi- 
viduals who were both religious (baba, ata, dede or abdal) and political leaders 
and who for this reason had a religious-mystic character. Research in Ottoman 
tahrir registers and on toponymy has shown that many of the villages in Turkey 
were named after such leaders, having the word baba, ata, dede or abdal at the 
beginning or end of their names, as they still do even today. 41 This shows that 
the Turkish tribes remembered the names of those who had guided them and 
that when they adopted a settled way oflife they gave the names of these leaders 
to the villages they established. It was sometimes these individuals who, thanks 
to religious charisma, usually took the lead in revolting or struggling with the 
central administration over such issues as taxation, or who headed the settling 
of mass populations migrating over great distances. The two best-known exam- 
ples are the Babai revolt under Baba Ilyas-i Horasani in 1240, 42 and the migration 
to and settlement in the Dobrudja led by San Saltik which took place shortly 
afterwards. 43 

Such revolts demonstrate that the Turkoman tribes were a source of political 
troubles for both the Seljuk and the Ottoman administration. For this reason, 
the central administration in both periods followed a policy of dividing the 
Turkoman tribes and settling them far from each other in areas which had 
no connection between them in order to forestall the spreading and strength- 
ening of any trouble which they could not control. This policy of enforced 
migration ( siirgiin ) was used for Kurdish tribes and, from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth century, Kurdish tribes from eastern and 



40 See M. F. Kopriilii, Les origines de V empire ottoman (Paris, 1935), pp. 56-60. Some research 
on Ottoman archival sources on the Turkoman and the Yoriiks in the Ottoman period 
has recently been published. Apart from the works of F. Sumer referred to above, see 
also for medieval Turkey, M. S. Polat, Selguklu Gogerlerinin Diinyasi: Karacuk’tan Aziz 
George Koluna (Istanbul, 2004). For a collection of articles on this period see Anadolu’da 
ve Rumeli’de Yoriikler ve Tiirkmenler (Sempozyum Bildirileri, Tarsus 13-14 Mayis), Yoriik 
Turkmen Vakfi (Ankara, 2000); T. Giindiiz, Anadolu Sel^uklulan ve Tiirkmenler’, in 
Anadolu Selguklulan ve Beylikler Donemi Uygarligi I, ed. Ocak, in particular pp. 269-73. 

41 See note 36 above. 

42 For this, and for a large bibliography, see Ocak, La revolte de Baba Resul. An expanded 
and revised edition of this book was published in 2000, Babailer isyam: Aleviligin Tarihsel 
Altyapisi Yakut Anadolu’da isldm-Turk Heterodoksisinin Tegekkiilii (Istanbul, 2000). 

43 For the latest work on this subject, which contains an extensive bibliography, see A. Y. 
Ocak, San Saltik: Popiiler Islam’ in Balkanlardaki Destam Oncusii (Ankara, 2002). 
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south-eastern Anatolia were settled in regions of central Anatolia such as the 
plains of Konya, Haymana and Kir^ehir. 

In spring the Turkoman and the Kurds migrated to the summer pastures 
to graze their herds and lived until winter in tents which they produced. 
During the moving between summer and winter pastures clashes and fights 
often broke out with the settled population because of the damage caused 
by the nomads’ camels or flocks of sheep to the orchards, gardens and fields 
they passed through, or even because of the pillaging of villages and towns. 
Despite these seasonal movements, the Turkoman and Kurds were not entirely 
nomadic, living solely in tents and passing their lives in moving with their herds 
of sheep, goats, oxen and camel between the winter and summer pastures. In 
winter, they settled in well- watered valleys protected from the cold and snow in 
villages which they themselves had established or which already existed. In the 
spring, a section of the population remained in the village engaged in animal 
husbandry and field agriculture. They then sold their produce in established 
markets and with the proceeds bought the manufactured goods they needed: 
weapons, pots and pans, clothes, harness sets and some woven products for 
clothes. The most famous examples of these markets were Ziyaret Pazan and 
Yabanlu Pazan. 44 The majority of these villages had no mosque, there being 
only an adobe or basic stone mescid built in a very simple style. For this reason 
none of these mescids survives today. The medreses found in the large towns 
did not exist in these villages either. 

Apart from the Turkomans and Kurds, the rural population was also made 
up of the nomadic Mongol tribes who invaded Anatolia in 1246. These tribes 
were shamanist. After a certain time they began slowly to accept Islam as a 
result of the missionary activity of the Turkoman babas . 45 Like the Turkoman, 
the Mongols settled in the steppes of Anatolia and set up their own villages or 
settled in the Turkoman villages where they intermixed with the Turkoman 
population. Thus these Mongol tribes, called Tatars, moved from a nomadic 
existence to a semi-settled life and the Mongol population began partly to 
occupy itself with agriculture. Today many villages in the inner regions of 
Turkey from Sivas to Eski§ehir were set up by the Mongols and still have their 
names from that period. 46 

44 The only monograph to date on Yabanlu Pazan is F. Siimer, Yabanlu Pazan: Selguklular 
Devrinde Milletlerarasi Biiyiik Bir Fuar (Istanbul, 1985). 

45 See A. Y. Ocak, ‘Bazi Menakibnamelere Gore XIII.-XV. Yiizyillardaki ihtidalarda Het- 
erodoks §eyh ve Dervi§lerin Rolii, Osmanli Aragtirmalan (Journal of the Ottoman Studies) 

2 (1981), 31-42, which discusses the sources on this subject. 

46 See A. Y. Ocak, ‘Emirci Sultan ve Zaviyesi: XIII. Yiizyilm ilk Yansmda Anadolu (Bozok)’da 
bir Babai §eyhi, Tarih Enstitiisu Dergisi 9 (1978), 130-208. 
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Villages and villagers 

When the Turkoman began to settle in Anatolia, they came into contact in the 
rural areas with the Byzantine villagers and with their way of life and culture. 
Owing to the climatic conditions of the Anatolian steppe and the difficulties of 
irrigation round the villages, the agricultural activity of the Byzantine villagers 
on small areas of low productivity was limited. They produced a restricted 
variety of crops such as wheat, barley, oats, vetch and millet. Apart from this, 
they grew small quantities of fruit and vegetables in gardens on the banks of 
streams. Animal husbandry was another important aspect of this agricultural 
activity. Each peasant family had the amount of land which it could plough 
with a pair of oxen. Part of this land was left fallow. 

The location of the villages could change over time according to different 
factors such as water resources, climatic changes, political conditions, drought 
and plagues. As everywhere else, the villages paid taxes in cash or kind on their 
production. The taxes, the amount of which was set by the state , were colle cted 
by state-employed tax-collectors who were under the prefectura / the governors 
(valis). 

After the tenth century, the Byzantine villagers became unable to pay the 
taxes which gradually increased. In time the bureaucrats in the central admin- 
istration began to take over village lands and villagers were reduced to depen- 
dency on these bureaucrats. Thus the villagers descended into the position 
of being 'semi-serfs’ working on their own land as share croppers or to avoid 
starvation. The conditions in which the Byzantine villager existed in the period 
of the Turkish conquest in the eleventh and twelfth centuries were thus harsh. 
Further, in the period of the first Turkish conquests, the Byzantine village 
populations, especially in eastern and central Anatolia, deserted their homes 
and lands and, with the Byzantine administration being driven westwards, 
were left exposed to great difficulties. 

This, then, was the situation of the rural areas of the Byzantine Empire at 
the time when the Turks began to settle in Anatolia. A large part of the newly 
arriving semi-settled, semi-nomadic Turkoman population adapted quickly to 
the rural structure which they found, settling either in Byzantine villages which 
already existed or in villages which they set up themselves. They learnt to farm, 
they began to raise livestock: in short, they became a settled village population. 
We must note here the importance of not forgetting the unknown number of 
Turkish villagers who came together with the Turkoman from Central Asia. 

The Byzantine villagers, who speedily abandoned their homes during the 
period of the first conquests and fled to the regions in the west or were moved 
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there by the Byzantine administration, began to observe and to be reassured by 
the policy followed by the Anatolian Seljuk state towards the local population. 
In an intelligent move motivated by the desire to revitalise agriculture, some of 
the sultans returned their former lands without obligations to the Byzantine 
villagers taking refuge in western Anatolia, helped them with provisions, 
animal harnesses and seed in order to ensure production, and, even more 
significantly, exempted them from taxation for a period of fifteen years . 47 This 
policy was not slow in producing results and the Byzantine villagers began to 
return again to what was now Seljuk land . 48 

The village population in Seljuk Anatolia was thus made up of the mass 
of these semi-settled, semi-nomadic Turkoman who came to Anatolia and 
became villagers, Turkish villagers who migrated from Central Asia, and the 
Byzantine villagers. Some, even in the Byzantine period, established them- 
selves on empty land suitable for settlement and prospered. Evidence for this 
comes from the Ottoman tahrir registers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. We can see from these tahrir registers that an important section of the 
tents which were permanently used as winter settlements were transformed 
over time into villages. It is clear that these types of winter settlements which 
were called 'yurt' and became villages were places suitable for both animal 
husbandry and agriculture, and that they were not chosen by chance . 49 

We can presume that the agricultural life of the Turkish villages in Anatolia 
in the twelfth to the fifteenth century and the social status dependent on it was, 
perhaps with some changes, the same in the beylik and Ottoman periods . 50 



47 O. Turan, ‘Hiristiyanlari Tehcir ve iskan Siyaseti’, in Turk Cihan Hakimiyeti Mefkuresi 
Tarihi (Istanbul, 1969), pp. 156-7. 

48 On the subject of the socio-economic structure of the Byzantine villages and villagers 
before the Turkish settlements, see, for example, L. Brehier, ‘La population rurale au 
IXe siecle d’apres fhagiographie byzantine’, Byzantion 1 (1924), 177-90; G. Roillard, La vie 
rurale dans V empire byzantin (Paris, 1953); M. Kaplan, ‘Les villageois aux premiers siecles 
byzantines (VIe-Xe): une societe homogene?’, Byzantino-Slavica 43 (1982), 202-17; M. 
Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre a Byzance du Vie au Xle siecle: propriete et exploitation du sol 
(Paris, 1992). 

49 There is still no monograph on the villages and villagers of medieval Anatolia. The 
sources are extremely poor on this subject. From this point of view the history of 
Byzantine villages in the same period is more fortunate. For some information on 
Anatolian village life and villages in the thirteenth to the fifteenth century see M. 
Akdag, Tiirkiye’nin iktisadi ve igtimai Tarihi, 2 vols. (Istanbul, 1971-4), 1, pp. 24-8; Y. 
Ko£, ‘Sel^uklular Doneminde Anadolu’da Koyler ve Koyliiler’, in Anadolu Selguklulan ve 
Beylikler Donemi Uygarligi I, ed. Ocak, pp. 293-8. 

50 It can be seen that part of the Ottoman rural organisation, called the gift-hane system 
by Halil inalcik (H. inalcik, ‘The Qiji-hane System: the Organization of Ottoman Rural 
Society’, in An Economic and Social History of the Ottoman Empire 13 00-1 91 4, ed. H. inalcik 
and D. Quataert (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 143-54), was nothing other than a continuation 
of the system in the rural areas in the Byzantine period. 
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For this reason, when we compare it with the status of the villagers in the 
Ottoman period, we can easily say that, apart perhaps from a lessening of tax 
and the use of various methods to encourage production, the position in the 
Seljuk and beylik periods was not very different from that in the Byzantine 
period. 

We can also say that agricultural practices which were used throughout 
the twelfth to fifteenth centuries continued without the slightest change from 
those employed in the Byzantine Empire: ploughs, oxen or buffalo were used 
for agriculture, as they were for the entire Ottoman period, and the same types 
of crops, such as wheat, barley, oats, vetch and rye, were sown and reaped using 
the same methods. It has been argued that rice production was brought into 
Anatolia by the Turks and that there is no record whatsoever of rice production 
in the Byzantine period. We know that viniculture was undertaken in various 
suitable locations, for example on the edges of villages and towns, and that it 
was fairly widespread. 

It is not difficult to imagine, therefore, that as a result of all these develop- 
ments the number of villages in Anatolia rose in comparison with the Byzantine 
period and that this was reflected in agricultural production. It is necessary 
to note here that these villages were defined as miri land within the Seljuk 
landholding system, that is, the state was the owner of the land upon which 
these villages were established and where the villages engaged in agriculture 
and animal husbandry, and the state, as part of the miri system, gave the right 
of possession of the villages and the right of collecting tax on the produce 
of the villages to soldiers and administrators as ikta in return for service. We 
must further recall that a percentage of these villages was turned into vakif 
either by members of the Ottoman royal house or by high bureaucrats over 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century, that is throughout the Seljuk, beylik 
and Ottoman periods. 



Towns and townspeople 

Old towns with new owners and newly founded towns 
It is an established historical fact that from the end of the eleventh century 
onwards almost all the Anatolian towns which over time had become Roman 
in the classical period and then Byzantine, with the exception of those in the 
west, gradually became Turkish in a process which began in the east and 
spread westwards. It is important not to forget that these towns were very 
different both structurally and socially in the Christian period from what they 
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had been in classical times. The majority of these towns, shrinking over time 
for various reasons, had been transformed for ease of defence into fortified 
towns ( kastron ). 

When the Turks arrived, Byzantine towns were generally of this type. 
A significant number of Turks settled in the Byzantine towns in Anatolia. 
Gradually the organisation of these towns changed, partly as a result of this 
new settlement, and, with the consequent increase in population, extended 
beyond their walls. It is reasonable to assume, too, that with this new order, 
new settled areas must also have been created within the walls. For example, we 
know that the application of the principle of Muslims and non-Muslims living 
in separate mahalles (neighbourhoods) began. These mahalles were separated 
from each other by a wall. In certain towns, a second outer wall was put 
round the original outside wall in order to protect the settled area which had 
expanded beyond the castle. 

Famous towns of the former Roman-Byzantine period such as Konya 
(Iconium), which was the capital of the Seljuks and, later, of Karaman, Amasya 
(Amaseia), Sinop, Sivas (Sebasteia), Kayseri (Caesarea in Capadocia), Kirsjehir 
(Mocissus), Eski^ehir (Dorylaion), Ankara (Ancyranum), and even Antalya 
(Attaleia) can be given as examples of Roman-Byzantine towns which were 
settled by the Turks. Here buildings such as mosques, medrese s, tekkes (dervish 
lodges), markets and baths were constructed in order to revive the prosperity 
of these towns. 

Claude Cahen rejects the thesis adoptedby various western Byzantinists that 
Turkish settlement damaged these old towns, and that this was the reason for 
an economic, and therefore social, backwardness which completely paralysed 
all commercial life. According to Cahen, while it is true that initially these towns 
underwent a shock, they quickly recovered and became more prosperous than 
before thanks to vigorous trading activity . 51 For example izzeddin Keykavus 
I and Alaeddin Keykubad I took great care to encourage international trade, 
both by the conquest of Sinop, by Izzeddin Keykavus, and that of Antalya 
by Alaeddin Keykubad, and by the granting of concessions to Venetian and 
French merchants . 52 There is no doubt that the Anatolian sultans regarded the 
strengthening of economic life as the way to secure their wealth in this new 
homeland. For this reason they built fortified places in which to stay called 
caravansarys (kervansarays) at set distances on the trade routes to ensure the 



51 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 189-91; Cahen, La Turquie pre-ottomane, pp. 148-50. 

52 Turan, Selguklular Zamamnda Tiirkiye, pp. 395-6. 
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security of these routes and to allow the caravans to travel safely. Some of 
these caravansarys are still standing today, even if most of them are now in 
ruins . 53 

Apart from revitalising old Roman-Byzantine towns, the Turks also set up 
new towns such as Alaiye (modern Alanya), Kubadiye, Ak^ehir, Bey§ehir and 
Seydi^ehir because of either their suitable locations, their strategic importance 
or their proximity to the trade routes. These new towns were built either near 
to or on the sites of former towns which had been abandoned in the Byzantine 
period. For example, Donuzlu (modern Denizli), built in the second quarter 
of the thirteenth century immediately to the south of the abandoned town of 
Laodikeia, near Hierapolis, was a new town of this type. 

Towns which had been important either politically and commercially or 
culturally in the period of the Seljuks, the Ilkhans, the Saltukids and the 
Mengiiceks, such as Erzurum, Erzincan, Ahlat, Van and Bitlis in eastern Anato- 
lia, or Amid (Diyarbakir), Urfa, Mardin and Aymtab in south-eastern Anatolia 
in the period of the Ayyubids and the Artukids, lost their position in the 
thirteenth century in the period of the Anatolian Seljuks to towns such as 
Sivas, Tokat, Kir§ehir, Konya and Kayseri, and became towns of second-rate 
importance. From the last quarter of the thirteenth century when the Anato- 
lian Seljuk state began to weaken and pass under Ilkhan domination and the 
beyliks rose in central, southern and western Anatolia, the towns of central 
Anatolia declined in importance and, in the second half of the fourteenth and 
in the fifteenth century those of western Anatolia became dominant. This 
development, which occurred in parallel with the changing political control 
moving from the east to the west, was, of course, inevitable. 

These towns were administered by officials such as the naib, vali, mujrif, 
nazir or muhtesib, appointed from the centre by the sultan or the bey, and by a 
number of civilian individuals, such as the emir-i igdijan, hacegan, ehl-ifiituwet 
and ehl-i hiref, who worked with them as representatives of the people and 
whose functions and names changed according to circumstance and to the 
period . 54 

One difference between these Anatolian towns and those in other Mus- 
lim countries was the presence there in the thirteenth to the fifteenth 

53 K. Erdmann and H. Erdmann, Das anatolische Karvansaray des ij . Jahrhunderts, 3 vols. 
(Berlin, 1961-76); O. Turan, ‘Sel^uklu Kervansaraylarf, Belleten 10, 39 (1946), 471-96. 

54 For more information on the town life of medieval Turkey see Akdag, Turkiye’nin 
iktisadi ve igtimai Tarihi, 1, pp. 12-24. For more detailed research based on new material 
see T. Baykara, ‘Tiirkiye Sehpiklulari’nda §ehir/Kent ve §ehirliler / Kentliler’ , in Anadolu 
SelguklulanveBeyliklerDdnemi Uygarligil, ed. Ocak, pp. 275-92. This article gives detailed 
information and an analysis of Seljuk urbanisation in the period under discussion. 
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century of partly Sufi co-operative organisations which were called ahilik and 
which originated in all probability in western Iran. It is known from Sufi texts 
called jutuwetname found among the ahi s that the fiituvvet organisation of 
the medieval Islamic world played a significant part in the emergence of this 
organisation. Ahilik was an association which united craftsmen in the Anato- 
lian towns and had a semi-Sufi identity. For this reason only Muslim craftsmen 
were ahis . 55 We do not have much information about them until the Mongol 
period (the second half of the thirteenth century) when the famous Ahi Evren 
was alive. More information becomes available from the fourteenth century 
and we owe much of it to the famous Moroccan traveller Ibn Battuta . 56 

It is well known that, like the members of theJwtMwet which became impor- 
tant in times of political and social strife in the large towns of the medieval 
Islamic world, the ahis in Anatolia, too, had a say in the administration of 
the towns at times in which the central administration was weak. It has thus 
long been accepted that they played an important part in the process of the 
establishment of the Ottoman state . 57 

Townspeople 

There was no great difference, therefore, between the towns of Anatolia and 
those classic Islamic cities of the Middle East or even Central Asia in terms of 
either their physical structure or their social and economic organisation. Their 
general characteristics rapidly emerged: just like Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Baghdad, Beyhak, Tabriz, Merv, Balkh, Bukhara and Samarkand, they became 
cosmopolitan centres with a bureaucracy and were composed of different 
ethnic, religious, social and professional groups. Here Christian, Jewish and 
Muslim populations lived together. But, despite this mixed nature, they were 
Muslim towns and an Islamic character predominated, the result of trade 

55 It is known that the ahilik of the medieval Islamic world was tied to thefiitiiwet institution. 
Such an institution is not met with outside western Iran. The area where this institution 
was widespread from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century was Anatolia. For more 
information on the ahilik see F. Kopriilii, Turk Edebiyatinda ilk Mutasawiflar, 3 vols. 
(Ankara, 1966; repr. 1976), pp. 207-16; Kopriilii, Anadolu’da islamiyet, pp. 386-7; Kopriilii, 

Les origines de I’empire ottoman, pp. 128-9; F. Taeschner, ‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Achis in Anatolien’, Studia Islamica 4 (1931), 1-47; G. G. Arnakis, ‘Futuvva Tradition in 
the Ottoman Empire: Ahis, Bektashi Derviches and Craftsmen’, Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 11 (1953), 232-56; Claude Cahen, £ Sur les traces des premiers Ahis’, in Melanges 
Fuad Kopriilii (Istanbul, 1953), pp. 81-91; Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 105-200, 337-41; 
Cahen, La Turquie pre-ottomane, pp. 154-60, 316-20. It is not necessary to mention here 
the many publications which have appeared over the past twenty years, the majority of 
which are apologies for ahilik, which exalt it and which are of no importance. 

56 Ibn Battuta, Tuhfat al-Nuzzar, 1, pp. 223-63. 

57 Kopriilii, Les origines de V empire ottoman, pp. 107-12. Later a section of Turkish historians 
greatly inflated the importance of this subject. 
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and commercial relations with the Arab world and, particularly, with Iran. 
Further, urban Turks, moving into Anatolia from Central Asia and settling 
there, brought to these towns the traditions of the cities in the regions of 
Transoxania and Khorasm, such as those mentioned above, where they had 
previously lived. This cultural tie with the cities of Central Asia continued 
almost throughout the entire Ottoman period. 

The majority of the Muslim population in the towns of Anatolia was 
undoubtedly made up of Turks. Turkish migrations, which increased from 
the thirteenth century, strengthened this shift to a Turkish majority in the 
urban centres. Although some Turkoman still remained outside urban life, 
sources from the Ilkhan (Mongol) period talk of Turkoman who had begun to 
trade, settling, for example, in Sivas . 58 

In large centres such as Konya, Sivas and Kayseri, there were also, naturally, 
ulema, merchants and bureaucrats of Arab and Persian origin. Ibn Battuta talks 
of having spoken with such ulema and bureaucrats in the towns of Anatolia 
where he travelled in the first half of the fourteenth century . 59 Apart from 
the ordinary people, those elements of urban life which remained unchanged 
through Seljuk, beylik and Ottoman times were the ulema and the bureaucrats; 
religious employees such as the imams, the hatibs and the muezzins; the muftiis, 
the kadis and the miiderrises, who had both a legal and a religious identity; the 
seyyids and the §erifs who were descended from the family of the Prophet, and, 
in particular, the §eyhs and the dervishes who were members of the Sufi tarikats, 
an extremely widespread institution in the period. The non-Muslims, either 
in large or small numbers according to the towns (Greeks, Armenians, and 
lesser numbers of Jews and European traders), formed a further unchanging 
population in some Anatolian towns such as Izmir, Konya, Bursa, Sivas and 
Kayseri in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. If we look at the information in Ibn 
Battuta, we find that in some towns in the fourteenth century Greeks, in other 
towns Armenians, outnumbered the Turks . 60 There were a large number of 
Jews in trade centres such as Konya, Antalya, Sinop and Sivas . 61 The increasing 
importance of Bursa after the Ottoman conquest gained it a reputation as an 
international centre in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. We know that side 
by side with a large Muslim population of Turkish origin, Muslims of Arab 
and Persian extraction, Greeks, Jews, and even Armenians lived in fairly large 
numbers there. They were settled in the different quarters called mahalles. The 

58 See, for example, Z. M. Kazvini, Athar al-Bilad wa Akhbar al-‘Ibad (Beirut, i960), p. 537. 

59 Ibn Battuta, Tuhfat al-Nuzzar, 1, pp. 224-62, for various references. 

60 Ibn Battuta, Tuhfat al-Nuzzar, 1, p. 239. 

61 T. Baykara, Turkiye Selguklulan Devrinde Konya (Ankara, 1985), p. 137. 
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mahalle, which is not found in medieval European cities, was always a basic 
element of classic Islamic towns, particularly in the Middle East . 62 

The centres of social life: the vakif associations 
The best-known documents of the process of Turkification, and at the same 
time of Islamisation, of Anatolia are the foundation documents of the vakifs 
which became of great importance in the towns at almost the same time as 
Turkish settlement and which continued to be so in the centuries that followed. 
As is known all the socio-religious associations in the Islamic world were based 
from the Ummayad period onwards on an understanding and application of 
the vakif. The theoretical basis for the vakif institution, various examples of 
which can be found in the same regions before the arrival of Islam, rested on an 
Islamic principle which can be summarised as presenting a part of the capital 
of the rich for the help of the poor purely for the approval of God without 
looking to any reward in return. But it is not possible to say that throughout a 
long historical process this was the only motive to play a role, and it is certain 
that the long-term protection of the economic interests of those establishing 
a vakif and of their families was also seen as an important factor . 63 

The vakif was a financial-administrative mechanism for such social assis- 
tance and financial activities as constructing and running buildings with social 
and religious functions such as medreses, hospitals ( §ifahane ), mosques, or 
mescids, zaviyes (or, depending on the time, the place and the functions which 
they performed, tekiyyes, hanekah s, dergahs and asitane s), baths ( hamams ) and 
caravansarys (kervansarays), collectively known as an imaret (or much later 
kulliye ); for giving scholarships to students, treating the sick, giving financial 
help to miihtedis (converts to Islam), and healing injured animals. The Turk- 
ish Anatolian towns in the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, and of course 
later, continued this traditional structure. There are many documents in 
the Ottoman archives showing how this system worked. The most impor- 
tant of these documents are the vakfiyeler, the title deeds of vakifs, which 
were set up in the sancak s (provinces), the equivalent of the il system, the 



62 This urban structure, based on the mahalle in the centre of which were found, and are 
still found in the towns of Turkey today, a mosque or a mescid and the remains of a tekke 
which continued to exist but with its function now changed, persisted throughout the 
entire Ottoman period to today. 

63 See, for example, L. Milliot, Introduction a V etude du droit musulman (Paris, 1953), pp. 547- 
50; F. Kopriilii, ‘Vakif Miiessesesinin Hukuki Mahiyeti ve Tarihi Tekamiilii’, Vakiflar 
Dergisi 2 (1942), 1-36; Claude Cahen, ‘Reflexions sur le waqf ancien’, Studia Islamica 14 
(1961), pp. 37-9; B. Yediyildiz, ‘Vakif, M, xm, pp. 153-72; B. Yediyildiz, Institution du vaqf 
au XVIIIe siecle en Turquie: etude socio-historique (Ankara, 1990); R. Peters, ‘Wakf ’, Eh, x, 
PP- 59-63- 
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administrative unit in Turkey today, and evkaf defterleri which include the vakif 
registrations . 64 

On account of its significant role in the social structure, a fairly systemised 
vakif law was developed in Islamic law. This also recognised the legality of 
non-Muslim vakifs in an Islamic country. Thus the vakifs of churches and 
monasteries which existed on land that passed from the Byzantines to the 
Seljuks, to the beyliks and then to the Ottomans continued unaltered and 
their administration was left to these institutions. 

Even if no comprehensive, detailed monograph has yet been published on 
the vakifs of the period we are investigating, still some vakifs belonging to the 
Anatolian Seljuk period have been published by scholars such as Zeki Oral, 
Muallim Cevdet, Ahmet Temir and, in particular, Osman Turan, and, in more 
recent times, by Refet Yinanf and Ismet Kayaoglu. But the majority of these 
are copies from the Ottoman period of the very few vakif title deeds from the 
Anatolian Seljuk period which have survived to our day . 65 

When these documents from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century are 
examined one sees that the vakifs were divided into three categories as regards 
the sources of their income. The first was the type of vakif which was created 
from the income sources of individual goods and property, and in vakif law 
was defined as ‘sahih vakif, true vakif. The second, as in Ottoman vakifs, was 
that not based on individual property but created from units dependent on 
villages, land and other similar sources, and on various taxes, and these were 
called ‘yan sahih yan irsadi vakiflar’, 'half true half irsadi vakifs . The third 
category was the ‘irsadi vakiflar’ which were established on the basis of real 
estate rather than individual wealth, which was made up of villages, arable 
land, pasture lands or other similar land, which passed into the possession of 
an individual by means of a grant or by some other means, and which over 
time turned into irsadi vakifs which were defined as ‘gayr-i sahih vakif, ‘false 
vakifs. 



64 The Vakiflar Genel Miidurlugli Ar§ivi which is found today in Ankara has a large, rich 
collection of documents made up of this type of register, particularly for the Ottoman 
period. For detailed, new researh on this archival material see H. Yiiksel, Anadolu 
Seltpiklulan’nda Vakiflar’, in Anadolu Selguklulan ve Beylikler Donemi Uygarligil, ed. Ocak, 
pp. 309-28. 

65 Of the vakif deeds in private hands or in the various archives, the most important of which 
is the Vakiflar Genel Mudiirliigu Ar§ivi, hardly any are original. Moreover, those which 
are recorded in the registers of the above-mentioned archives are extremely badly made 
copies. Most of them are careless copies made by the evkaf katipleri, the vakif scribes, of 
vakif deeds in the hands of the trustees of vakifs, after the establishment of the Evkaf 
Nezareti, the Ministry of Vakifs, in 1826. 
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We do not have the statistical data for how many mosques, mescids, medrese s, 
zaviyes and tiirbes (graves, tombs), hamams (baths), bedestans (markets), bridges, 
fountains and so on there were in these vakifs in the Anatolian towns in the 
centuries we are discussing. Apart from the monumental buildings defined 
as vakif which remain standing today, it is not always possible to prove that 
those which are not so defined and are in ruins or have been lost were vakif 
buildings. However, thanks to archival sources we are more fortunate for the 
Ottoman period. As a result of the work conducted on archival documents on 
the sancaks of the classical Ottoman period, we have access to the registrations 
of the majority of these vakif organisations, even for those which no longer 
exist today. In this context it is important to remember that a percentage of 
the organisations which passed into the Ottoman archival registers came from 
the Seljuk and beylik periods and operated in the Ottoman period: they thus 
originated in the earlier period, in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. 

We still do not know precisely the role and importance of these organisations 
in the spread and establishment of Islam in Anatolia, or, therefore, in the 
creation and development of Islamic culture: in short, we are to some extent 
ignorant about their socio-cultural history. For this reason, we are still unable 
to give a satisfactory, definite and detailed answer to questions regarding, for 
example, the contributions of vakif organisations of this type to Muslim social 
life and culture in Anatolia in the Anatolian Seljuk, the beylik and even the 
Ottoman periods. 

Mosques which formed part of vakifs were clearly important in the locations 
in which they were found for they were open to all Muslims regardless of status 
or affiliation. As is well known, the mosque had been the most characteristic 
unit of the Muslim urban landscape since the beginning of Islam. It was both 
a holy place essential for collective worship and a type of forum, a social space 
where all subjects, includingpolitics, were debated, to which news was brought 
by Muslims arriving from foreign countries, and where the conversation of the 
ulema was listened to and lessons attended . 66 It was also a place where those 
who had no home or family could from time to time stay for short periods. 
These characteristics equally applied to the Anatolian mosques in the Seljuk, 
beylik and Ottoman periods. 

One of the most significant socio-religious institutions in the towns and 
cities in Anatolia in this period was certainly the Sufi foundations which were 
known by names such as zaviye, tekiyye, dergah, asitane, hanekah, and buk, 



66 On this subject see L. Pedersen, R. Hillenbrand andj. Burtonpage, 'Masdjid', EI2, vi, 
pp. 644-703- 
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depending on their location, size and function. These buildings, which were 
in origin where Sufi members of various tarikats (Sufi orders) lived, were at the 
same time buildings where travellers of every faith and culture, both Muslim 
and non-Muslim, could stay without paying. This was one of the conditions 
for their existence which was written into a vakif deed. 

In the history of the Turkification and Islamisation of Anatolia, these insti- 
tutions played at least as important a role as the mosques and mescids. While 
these institutions differed according to the nature of the tarikats to which they 
were tied, they shared the same general characteristics. In the rural zaviye s, 
the dervishes worked during the day on their fields or were occupied with 
animal husbandry and other such agricultural activities; in the evenings they 
organised sema religious ceremonies and zikr assemblies and conducted Sufi 
education of the disciples (murid ). 67 Much research has been produced since 
the publication of the well-known article by O. Liitfi Barkan on their role in 
the Islamisation of towns and villages where there was a mixed population of 
Muslims and non-Muslims, and a great many documents on this subject have 
survived from the Ottoman period. 



Culture and religion 

In the context of the history of Islam in Anatolia, the religious life of Turkey 
in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries has not been much researched. Neither 
the very well known article by F. Babinger nor that of F. Kopriilii (much 
better researched and based on much richer material which attacked theories 
put forward by Babinger) covered every aspect of the subject. These articles 
should perhaps be regarded more as representing an important beginning to 
the investigation of this topic. It is nevertheless interesting to note that despite 
the considerable amount of time which has passed since their publication, 
no more comprehensive or methodological research has been undertaken . 68 
Here we shall try to give a general picture of the main problems to be found 
in trying to deal with this subject. 



67 For the historical significance of these Sufi institutions and for a general assessment see 
A. Y. Ocak and S. Faruki, ‘Zaviye’, 7 A, xiii, pp. 468-76. 

68 F. Babinger, ‘Der Islam in Kleinasien: neue Wege der Islamforschung’, Zeitschrift der 
DeutschenMorgenlandischen Gesellschafty 6 (1922), 126-52; Kopriilii, ‘Anadolu’da islamiyet’. 
Here, however, one can note two more recent works on this subject, one relatively old 
and the other newer: O. £etin, Selguklu Miiesseseleri ve Anadolu’da islamiyet’in Yayiligi 
(Istanbul, 1981); S. Kara, Selguklular’in Dini Seriiveni: Tiirkiye’nin Dim Yapisimn Tarihsel 
Arka Plam (Istanbul, 2006). 
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As is well known, Anatolia, from before the Roman dominion and through- 
out it, was a region which had a very rich and varied panoply of pagan cults 
which had survived from ancient times and had roots stretching back over thou- 
sands ofyears. Affectedby various outside influences, these cults had developed 
their own, particular forms. By the time the region was taken over by Byzan- 
tium, it had already been under the influence of Christianity for some consider- 
able time. Despite this, the Orthodox faith, which became the official religion of 
the empire, was unable fully to penetrate the most remote corners of Anatolia 
over the first few hundred years of the empire’s existence. Even in the sixth cen- 
tury when Byzantium was at its height, Christianity was not able completely to 
overthrow the pagan cults but was only able to mask them. As true pagan cults 
worshipping various gods from former times continued to exist, even Chris- 
tianity itself cannot be said to have been more for many 'Christians’ than a basic 
and crude Trinity of God, Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit. These ‘Christians’ 
pursued their beliefs in their old gods and various saints who were either imag- 
ined or real people by adapting them to Christianity. It is known that the first 
Christian priests who carried out missionary activities in various parts of the 
empire were only successful in making a new religion there by providing a new 
interpretation of the old beliefs and by making this interpretation acceptable. 
This approach produced various types of popular Christianity created from an 
amalgam of Christianity and pagan cults which continued to exist and to be 
practised . 69 

One of these was that of the dualist churches which came into existence as 
a result of the influence of the Manichaeists. Having been declared heretics 
in the Zoroastrian Sassanid Empire, they had fled from Iran and taken refuge 
in Anatolia where they had, in appearance, become Christian . 70 In its politi- 
cal struggle with Byzantium, Iran encouraged the propagation and spread of 
Zoroastrian propaganda in Anatolia. Followers of religions which appeared 
as a reaction to Zoroastrism, such as eastern Mazdaism and Manichaeism, 
were forced to flee from Iran into Anatolia where Christianity came force- 
ably into contact with them. Over time and under the influence of these 
Iranian religions, new Christian sects with a dualist character based on the 
concepts of goodness and evil of the gods, such as Marcionism (‘Marika’ in 



69 Ostrogorsky, Histoire de I’etat byzantin, pp. 76-7; J. Jarry, Heresies et factions dans V empire 
byzantin (Cairo, 1968), pp. 154-5. 

70 From the many recent publications on this subject see, for example, M. Roquebert, 
Histoire des Cathares: heresie, croisade, inquisition du Xle au XlVe siecle (Paris, 1999); Y. 
Perrin Stoyanov, The Other God: Dualist Religions from Antiquity to the Cathar Heresy (New 
Haven, 2000), and note 104 below. 
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Islamic hereseyographic sources), and Paulicianism (‘Bavlakiyye’ and 'Baya- 
lika’ in Islamic hereseyographic sources) which was to play an important role 
in the emergence of Bogomilism and Tondrakism, emerged. These sects had 
a powerful influence on the Byzantine population (the Armenians and the 
Greeks), especially in the rural areas . 71 

This amalgamation of religious ideas resulted gradually in the formation 
among the various ethnic-religious groups such as the Greeks, Armenians and 
Suriyanis in Anatolia of independent 'heretical' churches outside the Orthodox 
fold. At the same time, the Orthodox faith itself also underwent changes. In 
particular, new separatist sects such as the Jacobites and Nestorians appeared 
as a result of the influence of various old Greek and Hellenistic schools of 
philosophical thought. These were labelled 'deviationaf, heretical, by the 
Orthodox church and by the Byzantine administration which claimed con- 
trol of it . 72 Although the Byzantine government, faced with these separatist 
religious currents, took forceful measures to strengthen Orthodoxy, and, forc- 
ing the various ethnic groups in Anatolia to accept the church, sought to use 
the church as a means to ensure the compliance of the population, this pol- 
icy produced the opposite effect and Anatolia instead became the setting for 
various religious struggles. 

Thus, when the Turks began to settle in Anatolia in the eleventh century 
they encountered a highly heterogeneous religious environment. The regions 
of inner and eastern Anatolia were divided into the small churches we have 
described, which had arisen as a reaction to Orthodoxy and which, for vari- 
ous political, social, economic and cultural reasons, were spread among the 
ethnic groups, apart from the Greeks. A point which must be stressed here in 
particular is that this religious division played an important role in the easing 
of the Turkish conquests in Anatolia and in their diffusion, and, therefore, 
favourably assisted their settlement in the region. Let us once more stress 
that the local population, exasperated by the state’s attitude which opened the 
way to separation of religious views and crushed by high taxation, were not 
particularly willing to oppose the Turks. 



71 See H.-Ch. Peuch, Le Manicheisme (Paris, 1949), pp. 64-5; H.-Ch. Peuch, ‘Le Manicheisme’, 
Histoire des Religions, vol. II (Paris, 1972), p. 630; S. Runciman, Le Manicheisme 
medieval (Paris, 1949), pp. 14-16, 20, 37-47; Ostrogorsky, Histoire de Vetat byzantin, 
pp. 295-6. 

72 For Orthodoxy and other sects in the Ottoman Empire see O. Clement, Byzance et le 
Christianisme (Paris, 1964); J. Guillard, ‘L’heresie dans F empire byzantin des origines au 
Xlle siecle’, Travaux et Memoires 1 (Paris, 1965), 299-324; Jarry, Heresies et factions; V E. 
Kaegi, Army, Society and Religion in Byzantium (Chicago, 1982); R. Janin, La geographic 
ecclesiastique de V empire byzantin, vol. Ill: Les eglises et les monasteres (Paris, 1969). 
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The state and the Muslim population 

The assertions of some of the older generation of western historians that 
the Turkish states in Anatolia followed a policy of enforced Islamisation of 
the local population have long since been disproved by western historians 
such as Claude Cahen, Bernard Lewis and Marshall G. Hodgson, and Turkish 
historians such as Fuad Kopriilti and Osman Turan. Young western historians 
now generally approach this subject with greater care and objectivity. 

The process of Turkification and Islamisation from the end of the eleventh 
century encompassed a wide area from the Byzantine frontiers to the borders 
of Iran, from the shores of the Black Sea to the lands of the Ayyubid state. 
This area was divided between the Anatolian Seljuk state in the west, the 
Dani§mends in the centre, and the Mengiiceks, the Saltukids, the Artukids 
and others in the east. Each one of these followed a clear religious policy in 
the regions under their own control . 73 The target of this religious policy was 
two groups, that is, the Muslims and the non-Muslims. 

These states aimed rapidly to make the nomadic and settled Turkish popu- 
lations productive by giving them land - valleys, plains and summer pastures 
- to settle in the eastern, south-eastern and central regions of Anatolia. There 
is no doubt that the vakif foundations were highly significant in realising this 
extremely important policy. Even though the foundation dates of the vakif 
buildings of the states mentioned above which have survived are not known 
today, it is clear that the conquest and settlement movements which came 
immediately afterwards followed a line progressing from east to west. Look- 
ing at the existing architectural works, it is possible to say that in the east, 
the region of Lake Van, and in the centre, the inner section of the Kizihrmak 
(Halys) river were the places settled first and, in parallel with this, Turkified 
and Islamised. 

It is clear that the states which we are discussing had control over a large 
Muslim population, the majority of which was made up of Turks. All these 
states, as a continuation of the Great Seljuk state, identified themselves with 
Sunni Islam. Babinger’s assertion, mentioned above, that the Anatolian Seljuks 
were Shi'i, was not based on any historical evidence and has not so far been 
proved . 74 Although the Anatolian Seljuk rulers had a Sunni Islamic culture and 
education and knew Arabic and Persian well enough to write poetry in these 
languages, neither they nor the population were particularly strict in religious 
interpretation, being neither conservative nor fanatical. It is for this reason 

73 See note 27 above for bibliographical references. 

74 Babinger, £ Der Islam in Kleinasien’. 
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that contemporary Arab opinion viewed the Turkish understanding of Islam 
with suspicion and the Turks' ‘Muslim-ness’ was questioned . 75 

In order to legitimise their rule within the Islamic world and develop the 
urban centres under their control, the Anatolian Seljuk rulers and the Turko- 
man leaders of the beyliks laid the ground for attracting Turkish, Persian and 
Arab men of learning and religion, Sufis, poets and writers to work and write 
for them. Many members of the ulema, such as Abdiilmecid b. Isma'il Herevi 
(d. 1142), Muhammad Talakani (d. 1217), Yusuf b. Sa'id el-Sijistani (d. 1241-2) and 
Omer el-Ebheri (d. 1265), therefore came from Iran and the Arab regions and 
settled in Anatolia in the Anatolian Seljukperiod. One prominent figure in the 
time of the Sokmenids was the scholar of religious law in Ahlat, Abussamed b. 
Abdurrahman (d. 1145). Further, there were Turkish scholars settled in various 
Arab regions who had been trained in Seljuk medrese s in Anatolia. All these 
men played an important role in the strengthening of the Sunni policy of the 
state. 

During the period of their establisment, the Ottomans took over and con- 
tinued this tolerant Sunni policy. As is well known, the first Ottoman rulers 
adopted a tolerant stance towards the Kalenderis, Hayders, Vefais, the Bekta§is 
and other Sufi circles which did not fit well with Sunnism, granting them many 
vakifs and benefiting greatly from their support, particularly in the conquest of 
the Balkans. This tolerant policy of the early rulers continued until the begin- 
nings of Safavi Shi'i propaganda in Anatolia at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 



Religious leanings and mezhepi: the establishment of 
Sunnism in Turkey in the Middle Ages 

There is no doubt that from the time of the Seljuks of Iran the political 
administrations' protection of the official policy of Sunnism was a factor in the 
strengthening of Sunnism among the other mezheps in the Middle East / 6 As 
a newly established state in the centre of the Islamic world with a non-settled 
population of non-Arab origin, the Iranian Seljuks were initially compelled to 
guarantee their political legitimacy by making themselves accepted and, thus, 
to back Sunnism. At the same time, the great majority of the Turkish groups 



75 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 204; Cahen, La Turquie pre-ottomane, p. 164. Despite the 
hundreds of years that have passed since then, the Turks in Turkey are still today not 
counted as good Muslims in a section of Arab public opinion. 

76 Some assertions have been made that the political administrations forced the population 
to be Sunni in order to protect the official policy of Sunnism. Based on no historical 
foundation or data, these assertions have not so far been proved. 
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chose Sunnism when they began gradually from the tenth century to convert 
to Islam because they came into contact with the circles in Transoxania in 
which Sunni Islam was the most powerful religion, and even if they initially 
met with various problems, they had no great difficulty, at least in elite circles, 
in adopting it. 

Thus as a natural result of these historical developments the great major- 
ity of this Muslim population in Anatolia of Central Asian origins followed 
Sunni Islam. One can safely say that throughout Anatolia in the Seljuk and the 
Ottoman periods the Hanefi branch of Sunnism was dominant in education 
and teaching, and particularly in law, even if in some places in the south and the 
south-east Shah 'ism was widespread. The cities and towns, that is, places which 
had a developed culture and the areas in their vicinity, in other words regions 
which had contact with written culture, were normally locations where Sun- 
nism predominated. This also naturally applied to the villages which were close 
to these centres and which had continuous relations with them. It cannot have 
been the case, however, taking into consideration the conditions of the time, 
that the Sunnism of the rural areas was bound to the bookish or medrese - based 
Sunnism of the city. What we can say, looking at examples which still exist 
today, is that, even if not to the same extent as in heterodox circles, traditional 
beliefs and customs were dominant to some degree, at least in a widespread 
and strong saint cult. Despite the passing to a strict Sunnism in the sixteenth 
century in the Ottoman period and the attainment of an advanced level of 
literacy, the fact that this position has not changed even today legitimises 
this view. Nevertheless, the assertion that all the rural portion of the popu- 
lation belonged to a heterodox Islam remains unsupported by any historical 
data. 

In any case, the vast majority in Anatolia did in principle adopt Sunni 
Islam and Hanefism. Thus, if Shafi'ism is put to one side, the other Sunni 
mezheps (Hanbali and Maliki) did not find fertile ground in Anatolia. Even if 
from time to time over the centuries scholars and Sufis of these two mezheps 
travelled to the region, or even settled or lived there for long periods working 
as high-ranking bureaucrats or in the educational life of the medrese s, these 
mezheps were not widespread. It has been suggested that this was the result 
of the Turks’ contacts with Hanefi circles in Central Asia during the period in 
which they were converting to Islam, which thus enabled this mezhep better to 
put down roots and firmly establish its culture. A further, equally important 
reason was that this mezhep was more rational and more able to meet the 
Turks’ practical needs; in other words it was better adapted to Turkish social 
structure. 
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The Shi’i question in medieval Turkey 

The subject of the religious trends and mezheps outside Sunni Islam is one that is 
little understood from the point of view of Turkish religious history and which 
has hardly been researched at all. There is a considerable lack of information 
on it in the sources for the Seljuk and beylik periods in Anatolia. Despite 
much research having been done on the period in general, many specific 
questions remained unanswered. One of these is the question of Shi'ism in 
Anatolia. 77 While it has long been known that a substantial proportion of the 
Turkoman who came into Anatolia, particularly with the nomadic movements 
of the thirteenth century, had an understanding of Islam which did not fit well 
with Sunni Islam, and that some Turkoman were active in political and social 
movements and in religious and Sufi trends, the insufficiency of the written 
sources on this subject for the period mean that it is not clearly or completely 
understood to what extent, where and in which circles these trends were 
influential. But using clues and data concerning the position today, some 
hypotheses can be produced about the type and content of these movements. 

However insufficient the sources may be, it is still possible to see traces of 
Shi’i-Ismaili influences among the semi-nomadic Turks, regardless of the Sunni 
policy of the political administrations which officially protected it, influences 
which were not considered by researchers until the recent past. We must 
remember that the Turkoman who were present in northern Syria and south- 
east Anatolia from the eleventh century had lived for a considerable period side 
by side with the Ismailis and had even intermixed with them. 78 Thus al-Jawbari, 
an Arab who travelled among them at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
claiming that Ali’s soul had passed to him, wrote that he wandered among the 
people without being found in any way odd. 79 In this context the dominance 
of a strong messianism in the revolts against the Mongols in Anatolia in the 
following years, including the Babai revolt in 1240 and the Cimri revolt which 
succeeded it, is striking. 80 

Although we can presume that the Ilkhan ruler Oljeitil Hudabende’s (1304- 
16) acceptance of the Imamiye mezhep resulted in a environment favourable to 

77 For Claude Cahen’s argument on this subject see his article ‘Le probleme du Shiisme 
dans l’Asie Mineure turque pre-ottomane’, Le Shiisme Imamite (Colloque de Strasbourg 
1968) (Paris, 1970), pp. 115-29. 

78 See F. Daftary, The isma‘ilis: Their History and Doctrine (Cambridge, 2001) pp. 356, 374. 

79 See ‘Abd al-Rahim b/Umar al-Jawbari, Al-Mukhtar ft Kashf al-Asrar wa Hath al-Astar, 
Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi (Kara^elebizade), no. 253, f. 39a. Claude Cahen was one of 
the first scholars to refer to this source. 

80 Ocak, La revolte de Baba Resul, pp. 75-80. 
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the spreading of Shi’ism in Anatolia, the subsequent rapid shift of the Ilkhans 
to Sunnism must have hindered any such development. Further, the Anatolian 
Turkoman rulers, who were, as we have said, dominated by strong messianic 
beliefs, did not enter this mezhep despite being in close contact with Shi’i- 
Ismaili influences, but rather preserved their old pre-Islamic beliefs under an 
Islamic veneer. With the development of Bekta§i and Kizilba§ movements in 
the fifteenth century among those Turkoman and Kurdish tribes in Anatolia 
who are known to have been the object of probably strong Ismaili influence in 
the thirteenth century and of Hurufi propaganda which was highly influenced 
by Ismailism in the fourteenth century, the Anatolian branch of heterodoxy 
appeared. 81 

Despite the existence of such influences we have no proof of the diffusion of 
either Ismaili Shi'ism or Imamiye (Twelver Shi'ism) in Anatolia in this period. 
Thus, no Shi’i groups belonging directly to either of these branches existed in 
Anatolia, even in the following centuries. 

There were, however, Yazidi circles which were sufficiently numerous to be 
involved in a series of political incidents which broke out in the east and south- 
east of Anatolia in the second half of the thirteenth century. Developed in the 
twelfth century by $eyh Adi ibn Musafir (d. 1162) with the aim of defending 
the Ummayad Caliphs, in particular Yazid I, by opposing the extremism of the 
Shi’i mezhep s, the Adeviyye mezhep gradually changed its character among the 
mountain Kurds in the south-east of Anatolia and, combining with former local 
beliefs, became an extreme heterodox mezhep. In the time of the grandsons of 
$eyh Adi ibn Musafir the mezhep took the name Yazidiye from Caliph Yazid and 
its followers began to be known as Yazidis. They joined with the Turkoman 
and fought together against the Mongols who were occupying Anatolia. Yazidi 
identity as it exists today emerged fully at the end of the fourteenth century. 82 
The mezhep did not extend beyond the south-east of Anatolia and there is no 
trace whatsoever of the existence of Yazidism in the western parts of Anatolia 
today. 



The state and non-Muslims 

Here, even if only briefly, it is necessary to touch on the religious policy which 
the political administrations followed towards the non-Muslim population in 
Turkey in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. A non-Muslim subject population 



81 See in particular J. K. Birge, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes (Hartford, Conn., 1937); I. 
Melikoff, Hadji Bektach: un mythe et ses avatares: genese et evolution du Soufisme populaire en 
Turquie (Leiden, 1998). 

82 For the Yazidis see note 22 above. 
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of significant size, even if less than in previous periods, and made up of Ortho- 
dox Greeks (Rum), Gregorian Armenians, Georgians, Suriyanis, Nestorians, 
monophysite Jacobites and others lived in the lands over which these states 
ruled. The Turkish rulers were therefore well aware of the need to protect 
and look after their non-Muslim subjects in order to preserve social order, 
thus allowing the Turkish population, the vast majority of which was semi- 
nomadic, to adapt to their new life in the new lands and to become productive. 
This depended on not destabilising the existing social and economic structure. 

With this aim in mind, therefore, almost all the Seljuk sultans left the non- 
Muslims undisturbed as far as possible. They did not strictly enforce the law 
related to the ahl al-dhimma (the non-Muslim population) which was firmly 
implemented by other Muslim countries, and adopted a policy designed to 
assure ease of relations, a policy known in the Ottoman period as istimalet 
(persuasion). After his military expedition into the Menderes valley in the 
west of Anatolia in 1196, Giyaseddin Keyhiisrev I, for example, settled a large 
group of Rum villagers whom he brought to Ak^ehir from the Menderes valley, 
gave them materials and equipment for arable agriculture, and exempted them 
from tax for a considerable period. 83 In the east the Artukid ruler Balak Gazi 
deported the Gerger Armenians who had revolted against him to the region of 
Hanazit, but adopted a tolerant policy towards them thereafter and interfered 
as little as possible in their religious life. The sources show that the period 
of one of the Artukid rulers, Necmeddin Alp (1152-76), was one of the most 
prosperous for the Christians of the region. Similarly, the reigns of Emir Saltuk 
(1145-76) and the Ahlat ruler Sokmen II (1128-83) were periods in which the 
Christians of eastern Anatolia lived peacefully. Further, the Dani^mends who, 
as is clear from the famous epic romance known as the Danijmendname, were 
tightly tied to the cihad and gazi ideology, behaved very tolerantly towards the 
Christians, so much so that according to the account given by Michael, the 
Suriyani historian of the period, they were overcome with grief at the death of 
Gumii§tekin Ahmed Gazi in 1104. 84 From the first conquests on, the Christian 
population, particularly those belonging to the ‘heretical' churches in the rural 
regions, did not feel great hostility towards the Turks, and, as explained above, 
regarded the wars which the Turks won against the Byzantines as punishing 
Byzantium, which looked down on and oppressed them. 

83 See Turan, Selguklular Zamaninda Tiirkiye, p. 292. 

84 See Michael the Syrian, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Patriarche Jacobite d’Antioche (11 66- 
1199), ed. and tr. J. Chabot, 5 vols. (Paris, 1899-1924), 11, p. 195; Matthew of Edessa, Recit 
de la premiere croisade, extrait de la chronique de Matthieu d’Edesse, tr. E. Dulaurier (Paris, 
1858), p. 256. 
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The Anatolian Seljuks and Turkoman beyliks were able, thanks to their 
more flexible application of the law relating to the ahl al-dhimma in compari- 
son with other contemporary Muslim states, to incorporate the non-Muslim 
populations of Anatolia into their own economic and social system. This pol- 
icy towards the non-Muslims occasioned some criticism. The famous Sufi 
Muhieddin ibn Arabi complained in a letter he wrote to izzeddin Keykavus I 
that 

the sultan, who is the shadow of God on earth, must raise the honour and 
the glory of Islam, he must work for the total domination of the infidels, 
churches must be destroyed in towns in which the Muslims rule, the bells in 
those which are not destroyed must be rung very softly, Christians must not 
mount horses or donkeys using saddles, they must not carry weapons, they 
must respectfully stop in places when Muslims pass, they must not go around 
in Muslim clothes, and they must not use Arabic seals. 85 

Despite any such criticism, there is no doubt that this realistic and intelligent 
policy was a factor which strengthened the existence of these states. From a 
political point of view it successfully removed possible Byzantine claims over 
the Christian population living under Turkish rule. In other words, the non- 
Muslim population which had begun to live under Turkish control must from 
then on have largely disregarded Byzantium as its protector and refuge. 

It can be said that the period of Mongol occupation which began in reality 
in Anatolia in 1246 ensured a more varied environment for non-Muslims when 
compared with earlier periods. When they took the Anatolian Seljuk state 
under their rule, the Mongols were still shamans and for a time they remained 
indifferent to both Islam and Christianity. Wishing to benefit from this situa- 
tion, the Armenians approached the Mongols. It is probable that the Mongols 
were both attentive to the Rum and used the Georgians as soldiers in their 
armies in order to weaken the influence of the Seljuk administration over the 
population and to ensure their own better relations with the local inhabitants. 
Thus the Christian groups succeeded to an extent in securing new privileges 
from the Mongols and in using them against the Turks. As an example we can 
point to the restoration of various bishoprics removed by the Turks. But this 
novel situation which began with the Mongol occupation continued only until 

85 For a summary of the text of the letter see Karim al-Din Aqsara’i, Miisdmeret iil-ahbdr: 
Mogollar Zamamnda Tiirkiye Selguklulan Tarihi, ed. O. Turan (Ankara, 1944), Persian text, 
p. 328; cf. Togan, UmumiTurk Tarihine Giri§, p. 213. Togan interprets this letter as a sign of 
Ibn Arabi’s fanaticism, although we think it useful in this context to recall that Ibn Arabi 
lived in Andalusia in a period when Catholic oppresion of the Jews and the Muslims 
during the reconquista was increasing, and that he came to Anatolia from there. 
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their acceptance of Islam, for Gazan Han’s conversion and official recognition 
of Sunnism in 1296 speeded up the spreading of this new religion among the 
nomadic Mongol tribes. These tribes, who had followed their shamanist way 
of life since their arrival on the Anatolian steppe, generally likened the Turko- 
man babas to their own shamans, as Fuad Kopriilii said, and for this reason 
they started to convert to Islam through the Turkoman babas whom they felt 
close to, and began gradually to settle on the land. 

The vibrant Sufi environment of medieval Turkey: the entry 
and spread of Sufism in Anatolia 

After the completion of the conquest of a large part of Anatolia and the 
stabilising and strengthening of the political and social environment, that is, 
approximately from the beginning of the thirteenth century, the dervishes 
and $eyhs, members of various Sufi movements and tarikats, entered Anatolia 
and began to settle. These Sufis found there a favourable environment for 
the spreading of Sufism, while the political leaders in turn received valuable 
spiritual support which strengthened their presence and legitimised them in 
the eyes of the population. 

These mystics, Sufis, $eyh s and dervishes coming from a different circle and 
with a different outlook, speaking different languages and wearing different 
clothes, came in with the nomadic waves discussed above, and settled. Those 
from the towns settled in urban centres, and those from rural regions, in the 
countryside. Thus both high (urban) and popular (rural) Sufism began to be 
brought into the Anatolian lands from other parts of the Islamic world. High 
Sufi circles generally had a strong moral character in which the understand- 
ing of ascetism ( ziihd ve takva ) was very influential. Only Mevlana would be 
an exception to this. In this context we should call to mind among others 
Muhieddin Ibn Arabi (d. 1241), his successor Sadreddin Konevi (d. 1274), and 
their disciples, and the members of the Kadiriye and the Rifaiye tarikats . S6 

A further Sufi group was that which was known as Horasani because 
the majority of its members followed a Sufi understanding that was dom- 
inant in Transoxiana, Iran and particularly in the region of Horasan. Fuad 
Kopriilii stressed the important fact that this group at one time had a 
great influence in the Middle East, and in particular among the Sufi move- 
ments in Anatolia. The extent of this influence was such that even today 
many Turkish families link their own roots to this region. There were 

86 A. T. Karamustafa, 'Origins of Anatolian Sufism’, in Sufism and Sufis in Ottoman Society, 
ed. A. Y. Ocak (Ankara, 2005), pp. 67-96. The article gives a new and interesting picture 
of the roots of Anatolian Sufism. 
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many different Sufi trends present in this group. Among its most famous 
proponents were Evhadeddin Kirmani (d. 1237), who came to Anatolia 
and lived there, Fahreddin Iraki, the father of Mevlana Bahaeddin Veled 
(d. 1238), Burhaneddin Tirmizi (d. 1240) and Necmeddin Razi (Daye) (d. 1256). 

The $eyh s and dervishes associated with various tarikats which were part 
of these Sufi movements were active in important centres of the period such 
as Ahlat, Erzurum, Bayburt, Sivas, Tokat, Amasya, Kir§ehir, Kayseri, Konya 
and in the neighbouring regions, and created a very lively Sufi environment in 
Turkey in the thirteenth century. These captivatingfigures, wanderingthe mar- 
kets dressed in their unusual clothing and with their remarkable appearance, 
preaching, singing religious songs, organising animated religious ceremonies 
in the tekkes and zaviye s which they established, and expounding novel ideas 
about creation, God, humanity and the universe, must have greatly attracted 
the attention of the people. 

This process resulted in the emergence of a 'popular’ Islam which, centred 
on saint cults and emphasising saintly exploits, legends and beliefs known in 
medrese circles as superstition ( hurafe ) or heresy ( bid‘at ), differed from medrese 
Islam based onfikih (fiqh, Islamic canonical jurisprudence). The interpretation 
and practice of these two forms of Islam, as in every Muslim country, both 
co-existed and competed over the centuries. It is obvious that Anatolia could 
not remain unaffected by this sociological process which occurred in a similar 
way in all the lands into which Islam spread. The Balkan conquests in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries took with them the same understanding 
of Islam, which was then enriched by new elements from this region. This 
popular Islam, centred on a saint cult, is still strong in Turkey today where it 
retains the same characteristics. 

Tarikats and Sufi circles 

It would not be too much of an exaggeration to say that Sufism, which we have 
shown to have been entirely brought from outside into medieval Turkey with 
the migrations at the beginning of the thirteenth century, included nearly 
all the Muslim groups in that period and alone represented Islam. In other 
words, Islam in Anatolia meant Sufism. The Mongol occupation of Central 
Asia and, shortly afterwards, of Iran and Iraq unsettled many mystics, Sufi 
$eyh s and dervishes, and drove them into Anatolia which was made attractive 
to them by the Anatolian Seljuk state’s establishment and development there. 
The most important of these groups were the urban Sunni tarikats of Central 
Asian origin such as the Kiibreviye and Yeseviye, and of Iraqi origin such as the 
Siihreverdiye and Rifaiye. The tarikats of these countries, which were able to 
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appeal to both rural and urban circles, such as the Hayderiye, Kalenderiye and 
Vefaiye, the majority of which remained outside Sunnism, also surged into 
Anatolia . 87 

This second group of tarikats was much better able to establish itself among 
the numerous nomadic caravans driven forward by the Mongol invasions, and 
among the rural sections of the Turkoman communities in the thirteenth 
century because, as these people had either only recently accepted Islam or, 
because of their semi-nomadic way of life, were only superficially Islamised, 
they had been unable to assimilate to Islam to the extent that the settled 
population had. In any case, for these people Sufism probably meant little 
more than a form of social life, rather than being a means of attaining any 
mystic goals. The great majority of them, such as the Vefaiye, Kalenderiye and 
Hayderiye, were tarikats which could easily accommodate the local pre-Islamic 
beliefs and traditions. 

Kiibreviye, an important urban Asian tarikat founded by the important Sufi 
Necmeddin Kiibra (d. 1221), was brought into Anatolia by famous individuals 
such as Sadeddin Hamevi, who had been intellectually raised by Necmeddin 
Kiibra, Seyfeddin Bakharzi and Baba Kemal-i Hocendi . 88 These men escaped 
before the Mongols and took refuge in Anatolia together with their disci- 
ples. Among them we should note in particular Necmeddin Razi (Daye) and 
Bahaeddin Veled who were largely responsible for the spread of the Kiibreviye 
in Anatolia. 

Necmeddin Razi came to Kayseri where he met Alaeddin Keykubad I. From 
there he moved to Sivas where he wrote his famous work Mirsad al-‘Ibad. 
Bahaeddin Veled settled first in Karaman, and then moved to Konya where he 
remained until his death. Bahaeddin Veled, who was a very respected scholar, 
aroused much interest there and had many disciples. He was particularly 
influential over his son Celaleddin Muhammed, especially in relation to Sufi 



87 For the Haydariye and Kalenderiye see Kopriilii, ‘Anadolu’da Islamiyet’, pp. 299-302; 
A. Y. Ocak, Osmanli imparatorlugu’nda Marjinal Sufilik: Kalanderiler (Ankara, 1999); A. T. 
Karamustafa, God’s Unruly Friends: Dervish Groupsin the Later Period, 1200-iyjo (Salt Lake 
City, 1994); Karamustafa, 'Origins of Anatolian Sufism’; A. Y. Ocak, 'The Wafa’i tariqa 
(Wafa’iyya) During and After the Period of the Seljuks of Turkey: a New Approach to 
the History of Popular Mysticism in Turkey’, Mesogeios 25-26 (2005), 209-48. 

88 For Necmeddin Kiibra and the Kiibreviye see Lami’i £elebi, Nafahat Al-Uns (Istanbul, 
ah 1270), pp. 475-9; Taqi al-din Subki, Tabaqat al-Shafi‘iyyat al-Kubra, vol. V (Beirut, 
n.d.), p. 11; Haririzade Kemaleddin, Tibyanu Vasail al-Hakaik, Siileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi 
(ibrahim Efendi), no. 432, vol. Ill, ff. 79-85; H. Corbin, L’homme de lumiere dans lesoufisme 
iranien, 2 vols. (Paris, 1971), 1, pp. 95-147; M. Mole, ‘Les Kubrawis entre Sunnisme et 
Shiisme aux VUIe et IXe siecle de l’Hegire’, in Revue des Etudes Islamiques 29 (1961), 
61-142; E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, vol. II (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 491-4; H. 
Algar, ‘Kubra’, EI2, v, pp. 299-301. 
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education. 89 The very widespread view that Celaleddin Muhammed encoun- 
tered Sufism after he came to know §ems-i Tebrizi and through his influence 
is incorrect. Celaleddin Muhammed himself acknowledges in the work of 
Eflaki (author of Manakib al-Arifin, written for Mevlana's grandson Ulu Arif 
Celebi) the extent to which his father Bahaeddin Veled was an influence on 
him. Bahaeddin Veled had at least as wide a circle of followers as his halife (an 
officially ordained successor or deputy of a Sufi $eyh) Burhaneddin Muhakkik-i 
Tirmizi who came with him from Balkh. 

The Sufi tarikat which was established by Abu Najib al-Suhrawardi (d. 1167) 
and was developed and spread by his nephew Shihab al-din Abu Hafs ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardi (d. 1234), possessed a strong Sunni character and was widespread 
and developed in Anatolia. Among the works writtenby Shihab al-din Abu Hafs 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardi, 'Awarif al-Ma‘arif won great renown and became one of 
the most widely read Sufi works in Anatolia. It had considerable influence on 
Sufi works written in Turkey both at that time and later. 90 Even if these urban 
tarikats which represented high Sufism were not as widespread in Anatolia as 
the Rifaiye and Kadiriye, yet the books written by their founders very much 
influenced high Sufi circles and were textbooks for centuries. 

Two important tarikats, the Nak^ibendiye and Halvetiye, which again had 
Central Asian origins and Sunni leanings, were added in the later centuries 
to those tarikats coming from outside. These played a very important role in 
political, social and religious spheres in the beylik and Ottoman periods, both 
in Anatolia and in the Balkans, and have survived until today. 91 

Alongside these tarikats which came into the region from outside, new 
tarikats developed in Anatolia from the end of the thirteenth century. Among 
these one of the most striking was the Mevleviye, or Celaliye as it was known 
at that time. This tarikat began to spread quickly in the Turkoman beyliks 
in the west of Anatolia after the death of Mevlana Celaleddin Rumi, thanks 
to the considerable efforts in the fourteenth century of his son Sultan Veled 

89 Eflaki, Manakib al-Arifin, ed. Tahsin Yazici, 2 vols. (Ankara, 1959), I, pp. 48, 176. 

90 For Shihab al-din Suhrawardi and his tarikat see Lami’i £elebi, Nafahat al-Uns, pp. 526-7; 

H. Ritter, ‘Die vier Suhravardi’, Der Islam 25 (1938), pp. 36-8; A. Hartmann, ‘al-Suhravardi’, 
in Eh., ix, pp. 778-82. 

91 For the Nak§ibendiye see the articles by Hamid Algar in Naqshibandis: cheminements et 
situation actuelle d’un ordre mystique musulman, ed. M. Gaborieau, A. Popovic and Th. 
Zarcone (Istanbul and Paris, 1990). See also D. Le Gall, The Ottoman Naqshbandiyya in 
the Pre-Mujaddidi Phase (Michigan, 1996); Naqshibandis: cheminements et situation actuelle 
d ’un ordre mystique musulman, ed. Gaborieau et ad. For the Halvetiye see in particular H. J. 
Kissling, ‘Aus der Geschichte des Chalvetijje-Ordens’, Zeitschrifi der Deutschen Morgenlan- 
dischen Gesellschaft 103 (1953), 233-89; N. Clayer, Mystiques, etat et societe: les Halvetis dans 
Pair balkanique de la fin du XVe siecle a nos jours (Leiden, 1994); F. De Jong, ‘Khalwatiyya’, 
in Eh, iv, pp. 991-3. 
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and grandson Ulu Arif £elebi. This urban tarikat, which gained influence 
in the Ottoman Empire only after the mid-fifteenth century, showed great 
development in the seventeenth century and experienced the most successful 
period of its history in this and the following centuries . 92 

Another local tarikat which was at least as important in the history of 
Anatolia as the Mevleviye and was even more widespread in the rural areas 
was the Bekta§i, which developed in a completely different environment and 
with a totally different social base, and had a different Sufi outlook. This tarikat 
was not linked directly to either the time or outlook of the thirteenth-century 
Turkoman §eyh Haci Bekta§-i Veli from whom it took its name. Beginning 
from the period when it was officially established in the sixteenth century, it 
was one of the most influential tarikats in the Ottoman period in rural and 
even urban sectors of Anatolia and the Balkans . 93 

The influential Sufis of medieval Anatolia 
Muhieddin ibn Arabi and vahdet-i viicud (monism) 

After a period in the Seljuk capital Konya, Muhieddin Ibn Arabi settled in Dam- 
ascus at the invitation of the Ayyubid prince al-Malik al-Ashraf in 1223 and lived 
there until his death in 1241. It was here that he wrote a part of his works. 94 The 
ideas of Viicudiye or vahdet-i viicud (wahda al-wujud) (monism), which first began 
to appear in the doctrines of Sufis such as Bayazid Bistami (d. 874) and Junayd 
Baghdadi (d. 910) and which reached a turning point with the famous pro- 
nouncement 'ana al-haqq’ (I am the truth) of Mansur-e Hallaj (d. 922), became 
a systematic theosophic definition thanks to Muhieddin Ibn Arabi, even if he 



92 See Sakib Dede, Safina-i Najisa-i Mawlawiyan, 3 vols. (Cairo, ah 1283); A. Golpinarli, 
Mevlana’dan Soma Mevlevilik (Istanbul, 1953); E. Vitray-Meyerovitch, Mystique et poesie 
en Islam: Djalal-ud-Din Rumi et VOrdre des Dervich.es Tourneurs (Paris, 1972); T. Yazici and 
F. De Jong, ‘Mawlawiyya’, in El 2, vi, pp. 883-8. See also Franklin D. Lewis, Rumi: Past 
and Present, East and West: the Life, Teaching and Poetry ofjaldl al-Din Rumi (Oxford, 2000). 
For an overview of the tarikats in Anatolia and the Balkans in the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries see O. Tiirer, ‘General Distributions of the Sufi Orders in Ottoman Anatolia’, 
in Sufism and Sufis in Ottoman Society, ed. Ocak, pp. 219-60; N. Clayer and A. Popovic, 
‘Les turques dans les Balkans a l’epoque ottomane’, in ibid., pp. 261-78. 

93 Apart from the references given in note 81 above, see S. Faroqhi, Der Bektaschi Orden in 
Anatolien (vom spatenfiinfzehnten Jahrhundert bis 1826) (Vienna, 1980); A. Popovic and G. 
Veinstein (eds.), Bektachhiyya : etudes sur I’ordre mystique des Bektachis et les groupes relevant 
Hadji Bektach (Istanbul, 1995); R. Tschudi, ‘Bektashiyya’, EI2, 1, pp. 1161-3. 

94 For Muhieddin ibn Arabi see the following important works: A. E. Afifi, The Mystical 
Philosophy ofMuhyid Din Ibnul Arabi (Cambridge, 1939); O. Yahiya, Histoire et classification 
de Vceuvre d’lbn Arabi, 2 vols. (Damascus, 1964); H. Corbin, L’imagination creatrice dans le 
soufisme d’lbn Arabi (Paris, 1958); M. Chodkievicz, Le sceau des saints: prophetie et saintete 
dans la doctrine d’lbn Arabi (Paris, 1986); M. Chodkievicz, Un ocean sans rivage (Paris, 1992); 
W. C. Chittik, Ibn Arabi’s Metaphysics of Imagination: the Sufi Path of Knowledge (Albany, 
1989). See also A. Ate§, ‘Ibn al- ‘Arabi’, in EI2, 111, pp. 707-11. 
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never used this term. The idea of vahdet-i viicud, often incorrectly confused 
with pantheism, was in essence a very complicated idea and difficult to explain. 
It can be summarised roughly as meaning that everything in the universe is 
a manifestation of God who is the single creator, and since existence is God, 
all existence is in truth nothing other than his existence. This system, which 
attained a broad synthesis as a result of Muhieddin ibn Arabi’s knowledge of 
philosophy, calligraphy, religious law (fikih), hadith, tesfir (commentary on the 
Quran), literature and various occult sciences of the time, became so influ- 
ential that it affected not just the Sufi understanding of the period but also 
Sufi interpretation in almost the entire Islamic world down to today. For this 
reason it is probably correct to define Muhieddin Ibn Arabi as the greatest Sufi 
of all time. 

Apart from his two very well known works Fusus al-Hikam and al-Futuhat 
al-Makkiyya, his treatises ( risale ) and his other works which numbered around 
a hundred, later works attributed to him also appeared. Even if Muhieddin 
Ibn Arabi was accused in his own time of atheism ( zendeka ve ilhad ) by Islamic 
ulema and a section of conservative Sufis and was even remembered as the 
most infidel $eyh ( el-§eyh el-Ekfer) because the expressions in his works are 
obscure and difficult to understand, he was popularly known as el-§eyh el- 
Ekber (the greatest $eyh) and every section of the population showed great 
respect towards him, as people do even today. It was his adopted child and 
halife (caliph, successor), the famous thirteenth-century Sufi Sadreddin Konevi, 
who secured fundamental prestige for Muhieddin Ibn Arabi in Anatolia and 
ensured the spreading of his thought by making it comprehensible through 
the commentaries he wrote on his works . 95 Owing to the efforts of Sadreddin 
Konevi, the thought of this great Sufi influenced all Sunni and heterodox circles 
in Anatolia in the Seljuk period and had a significant impact on both the elite 
circles and the popular classes. 

Together with Sadreddin Konevi, others too represented the vahdet-i 
viicud school of thought in Anatolia, among the best-known of whom were 
Miieyyeduddin el-Cendi, Sadeddin el-Fergani and Afifeddin el-Tilemsani. They, 
and the disciples they trained, opened zaviyes in important cultural centres of 
the period such as Konya, Sivas and Erzincan, and spread the vahdet-i viicud 
school of thought through their training of disciples, commentaries on the 
works of the $eyhs and the composition of their own works. The Middle East 
thus quickly came under the influence of this school of thought, which moved 

95 Lami’i £elebi, Nafahat Al-Uns, pp. 632-4; O. Ergin, ‘Sadraddin el-Kunawi ve Eserleri’, 
§arkiyat Mecmuasi 2 (1957), 63-90; W. C. Chittik, ‘Sadr al-Din Kunawi on the Oneness of 
Being’, International Philosophical Quarterly 21 (1981), 171-84. 
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from there into other areas. But for us what is fundamentally important is that 
the thought of Muhieddin Ibn Arabi did not remain restricted only to the high 
echelons of Sufism, but was also successful in influencing popular Sufism, and 
the success of such a complex theosophic system as vahdet-i viicud should be 
stressed. 

The impact ofMuhieddin Ibn Arabi’s thought was, moreover, felt beyond the 
various Sufi and popular circles, 96 for, thanks to its not being well understood 
and being interpreted in an extreme fashion as akin to pantheism (thus giving 
further reason for its absorption into the confused ideology of various popular 
movements, the most typical of which was the sixteenth-century Melami 
movement), it remained influential throughout the entire Ottoman period. 97 
The Melami tarikat continues to exist and retains a Sufi character which still 
has its supporters among some intellectual circles in Turkey today. 

Mevlana Celaleddin Muhammed Rumi and divine love (ilahi a$k) Another 
Sufi understanding which attracted a great following in Anatolia was that of 
Mevlana Celaleddin Rumi (d. 1273) who turned the vahdet-i viicud into an exu- 
berance of divine love which became the centre of his Sufi vision. Although he 
was a member of the school of thought ofMuhieddin Ibn Arabi, his popularity 
was far greater, for among all the Sufis of the Islamic world, it is Mevlana about 
whom most has been said and written. 

As a child, Mevlana Celaleddin Rumi fled from Balkh with his father, Bahaed- 
din Veled, to the Hejaz and on to Anatolia to escape the Mongol invasions. 
He received a good education in the important centres oflearning of the time, 
such as Damascus and Aleppo, and became an expert in the science of the 
Shari'a and particularly in the field offiqh. He also received a Sufi education 
from his father. While he developed his own Sufi understanding, the type of 
education he received without doubt had a considerable influence, and it was 
as a result of this that he developed an understanding which remained faithful 
to Sunni Islam. 98 



96 On this subject see H. Z. Ulken, ‘Ecole vudjudite et son influence dans la pensee turque’, 
Weiner Zeitschrifi fur der Kunde des Morgenlandes 62 (1969), 195-208; M. Tahrali, ‘A General 
Outline of the Influence of Ibn Arabi on the Ottoman Era Journal of the Muhyi al-Din 
Ibn ‘Arabi Society 26 (1999), 43-54; M. Chodkievicz, ‘Reception de la doctrine d’Ibn Arabi 
dans le monde ottoman’, in Sufism and Sufis in Ottoman Society, ed. Ocak, pp. 97-120. 

97 See A. Y. Ocak, Osmanli Toplumunda Zindiklarve Miilhidler Yakut Dairenin Di§ina Qikanlar, 
3rd edn (Istanbul, 2003), pp. 251-327. 

98 For Mevlana and his Sufi thought see R. A. Nicholson, Rumi: Poet and Mystic, lzoy-yi 
(London, 1950); A. Golpinarli, Mevlana Celaleddin (Istanbul, 1959), p. 328; B. Firuzanfer, 
Zindagani-iMawlana Jalalal-din Muhammad, 3 vols. (Tehran, ah 1354); Vitray-Meyerovitch, 
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While teaching in Konya in the early days of his career, Mevlana devoted 
himself to mysticism, influenced by an enthusiastic dervish called §ems-i 
Tebrizi and no doubt affected also by his father’s teaching. His own natu- 
ral attraction to mystic learning must also have played a part, for without 
this the teachings of §ems-i Tebrizi and his father would not have found such 
fertile soil. Indeed, this is clear throughout the well-known Mevlevi source, 
the Manakib al-Arifin. 

Mevlana’s inclusive ideology and his sincere lifestyle deeply influenced both 
the Muslim and non-Muslim populace, and attracted the high administrative 
circles, including the ruler of the time, and the intellectual groups. He is 
also known to have established close friendships with well-known Sufis of the 
period such as Sadreddin Konevi. His circle thus gradually widened, his Sufi 
understanding spread throughout Seljuk Anatolia, and he rose to the level of 
being a holy man (veil) revered not just by members of the upper echelons 
but also by sectors of the population which had different understandings of 
Islam. 

Although works such as the Mesnevi ( Masnevi ), Divan-i Kabir, Fihi mafihi 
and Ruba’iyyat, which made the Sufi understanding and thought of Mevlana 
known, were written in Persian, the influence of his thought was not restricted 
to the upper echelons of the period but, thanks to important Sufis such as 
Yunus Emre and A§ik Pa§a, was also highly influential among Turkoman cir- 
cles. The famous Turkoman Sufi poet of the fourteenth century, A§ik Pa§a, 
who defended the use of Turkish as opposed to Persian and Arabic in Ana- 
tolia, made much use of the thought of Mevlana in his work Garibname and 
showed a great appreciation of him. Yunus Emre, too, talks of him with great 
admiration. 

HaciBekta§-iVeli, Yunus Emre and A§ikPa§a Another important Turkoman 
Sufi of Seljuk Anatolia who lived in the same period as Mevlana was Haci 
Bekta§-i Veli (d. 1271). The fact that he hardly appears in any source of the 
period indicates that he was not widely known in his lifetime. He owes his 
fame today to the Bekta§i tarikat, which bears his name but was actually 
founded at the beginning of the sixteenth century, although its roots are much 
older. It is highly likely that, beginning in the fourteenth century, Haci Bekta§-i 
Veli was enveloped in a totally legendary identity and that when the tarikat 
was established this very widespread legendary character was attached to it. 



Mystique etpoesie en Islam; A. Schimmel, The Triumphal Sun: a Study of the Works ofjalaloddin 
Rumi (Albany, 1993); A. Bausani, ‘Djalal al-Din Rumi’, in Eli, 11, pp. 404-8. 
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Today the Bekta^is and the Kizilba? in Anatolia revere him and hold him sacred 
not as a historical figure but as a legendary one." For them Haci Bekta§-i Veli 
is Ali’s reincarnation . 100 

Yunus Emre (d. 1310) was also an important Sufi who left his mark on 
Sufism in Anatolia in the Seljuk period and who had a wide influence both 
in his lifetime and in the following centuries. In contrast to Mevlana, he was 
raised and lived in the countryside. According to Fuad Kopriilii, this great 
Turkoman §eyh was a follower of Ahmed-i Yesevi (d. 1167) in Anatolia. 101 

The period of Yunus Emre’s youth coincides with the old age of Haci Bekta§- 
1 Veli. His works entitled Divan and Risalat al-Nushiyye have survived to this 
day, 102 as have the works of poets who, inspired by his influence and by the 
admiration they had for him, imitated his style. Like Mevlana, Yunus Emre 
was a follower of the vahdet-i viicud school of thought of Muhieddin Ibn Arabi 
and, thanks to his poetry making this idea easily understandable, he played an 
important role in the history of Sufism in Anatolia. He was also considerably 
influenced by Mevlana. 

A§ik Pa§a was a very interesting Sufi in the context of the period in which 
he lived, when medieval Turkey had yet to overcome the social, political and 
religious upheavals it was experiencing. He was the only Sufi Turkoman from 
the descendants of Baba Ilyas who rose in revolt against the Anatolian Seljuk 
administration in 1240. He received a good education and was highly influenced 
by the Sufi environment created by important Sufis such as Mevlana, Yunus 
Emre and Ahi Evren. It is possible that he felt insecure throughout his life 
owing to political suspicion of his family’s past. As will be seen below, he was 
vehemently against the widespread use of Persian and Arabic in Anatolia and 
strongly advocated writing in Turkish. It was this attitude which led to the 
writing of the substantial Garibname . 103 



99 On this subject see in particular Melikoff, Hadji Bektach. 

100 The only scholar to examine this subject in detail is I. Melikoff, ‘La divinisation de ‘All 
chez les Bektachis-Alevis’, in From History to Theology: Ali in Islamic Beliefs, ed. A. Y. Ocak 
(Ankara, 2005), pp. 83-110. 

101 See Kopriilii, Turk Edebiyatinda ilk Mutasawiflar, pp. 278-357. This work is still the first 
and most scholarly biography of Yunus Emre. For other detailed, scholarly biographies 
see A. Golpinarli, Yunus Emre ve Tasawuf (Istanbul, 1961; repr. 1992); T. S. Halman, The 
Humanist Poetry of Yunus Emre (Istanbul, 1971); Halman (ed.), Yunus Emre and his Mystical 
Poetry, 2. vols. (Bloomington, 1989). Although there are today many works in Turkish 
on Yunus Emre, most of them are of an amateur and apologetic character. 

102 Of the many editions of Yunus Emre’s work, the best critical editions to date are Yunus 
EmreDivam, ed. M. Tatfi, 3 vols. (Ankara, 1990); Yunus Emre, Risalat al-Nushiyyave Divan, 
ed. A. Golpinarli (Istanbul, 1965). 

103 For A§ik Pa§a and his works, and for bibliography, see F. iz, ‘Ashik Pasha’, Eli, 1, pp. 689- 
99; A§ik Pa§a, Garib-Name, ed. Kemal Yavuz, 4 vols. (Ankara, 2000). 
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Sufism and popular Islam 

There is no doubt that among the most important social and cultural trans- 
formations in the history of Islam was the spreading of organised Sufi tarikat s 
and their influence on the popular understanding of Islam. The most obvious 
sign of this was the extensive spread of saintly cults among the people almost 
everywhere throughout the Islamic world, and their dominance over literate, 
'Quranic' Islam. The existence of one or several saints' tiirbe s in almost every 
town and village in most Islamic countries is very striking. Islam in Turkey 
was no exception to this historical reality and such tiirbe s are still to be found 
in all settlements of Anatolia today. The tiirbe s of famous holy men who had 
died in towns and villages where their tiirbe s were located became identified 
with the place itself. This was one of the typical characteristics of settlement 
units in Anatolia. A large number of these tiirbes date to the medieval period 
and usually indicate the first Muslim settlements in Anatolia . 104 They are thus 
important from a historical point of view. 

Combining all aspects of the Islam of the population which had been in the 
Anatolian towns and villages for centuries, exhibiting Islamic characteristics 
and incorporating the remains of pre-Islamic beliefs and cults, the tiirbes can 
be seen as a centre of religious life. The face of popular Islam was different 
from that of the mosque. That to be found in the mosques was closer to the 
Islam of the book (the Quran); that in the tiirbes was closer to the pre-Islamic 
beliefs and practices or even those outside Islam. For this reason, the ulema 
in Anatolia, as in other Muslim countries, initiated a ‘cold war’ from Seljuk 
times to the present against this popular Islam which they called superstition 
and heresy ( hurafe and bid 1 at). But this was a war the ulema never won. 

Every tiirbe had its own origins, customs, rules of conduct and purpose 
for which it was visited going back beyond the Middle Ages . 105 These were 
taken more seriously than some Islamic commands and prohibitions, for those 
who visited the tiirbes both expected help from the saintliness of the holy man 
whose tiirbe it was, and feared any harm which might befall them. For this 
reason, most of those who did strictly adhere to the precepts of Islam were 
very careful not to violate the sanctity and privacy of the tiirbe. 

104 This subject has been carefully researched by F. V Hasluck who used a wealth of data 
to be found in his work, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans of Konya, 2 vols. (Oxford, 
1929). See also Vryonis, Decline of Medieval Hellenism, passim. For the Ottoman period 
the article of O. L. Barkan, ‘istila Devrinin Kolonizator Turk Dervi§leri ve Zaviyeler’, 
Vakiflar Dergisi 2 (1942), 279-353, is very important. 

105 H. Tanyu, Ankara ve Qevresinde Adak ve Adak Yerleri (Ankara, 1965), gives interesting and 
contemporary examples. 
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Shared social life and cultural influences 

The Turks who came as conquerors to Anatolia soon became the new inhab- 
itants and citizens of the region. Once the initial fighting and clashes had 
subsided and the Turks had settled, both sides then recognised and accepted 
each other’s existence: the locals did not attempt to drive out the Turks, nor the 
Turks to drive out the locals. As the years passed, they began a process of recog- 
nising each other’s culture, including their languages, religions and learning. 
This was a process which began simultaneously in both the urban and the rural 
areas, particularly in the villages. The only people to remain aloof from the 
Muslim urban circles or from the local population were the nomadic Turko- 
mans. The urban and village Turks, however, the Rum, Armenians, Suriyanis 
and others were not slow to see the inevitability of co-existence, made clear 
to them in their town and village life, in the markets, at weddings, religious 
and seasonal festivals, and to see the usefulness of it. The closeness between 
the Muslim and Christian perceptions of the population eased the process of 
living together, as did the Seljuk sultans’ policy of friendliness and tolerance 
to their non-Muslim subjects, a policy which drew a negative reaction from 
Muslim Arabs. As observed above, the Christianity of the Anatolian population 
was created from an amalgam of the influences of old pagan cults and local 
religions with Christianity. A similar process applied, too, to popular Islam. 
Thus, the formation in the towns and villages of an Islam and a Christianity 
which tended to superstition, outside the medrese s and political government 
circles, brought the two peoples close to each other . 106 

The result of Muslim Turks and Christian Rum, Armenians and other Chris- 
tian groups living together side by side was naturally, over time, a certain 
exchange in cultural relations. But in this exchange who took what from 
whom, what was taken and what given, and to what extent it was taken and 
given has been a subject of debate among Turkish and western historians. 
Thanks to the considerable progress which has been made in Islamology and 
Turkology today it is at least now known that the Turks who arrived in Ana- 
tolia were not a primitive tribe equipped with only a very basic culture, as was 
argued by older-generation western historians, a view adopted as the result 
of either conscious prejudice or innocent superficiality of conviction. It is a 
historical fact which must be accepted that, in the words of Fuad Kbpriilii, the 
Turks came and settled in Anatolia 'as a group which had synthesised Islamic 
civilisation, which infused their entire way of life, with Turkish culture and 

io 6 Togan, Umumi Turk Tarihine Giri§, pp. 207-11; Vryonis, Decline of Medieval Hellenism, 
pp. 223-44. 
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traditions ’. 107 They cannot, thus, be seen as merely having been incoporated 
into and absorbed by the Christian culture of Anatolia. They did not become 
absorbed, for in Turkey today even the Muslims who are not of Turkish ori- 
gin or the Christian population, while preserving their mother tongues, still 
mainly speak Turkish and write in Turkish, and most of the Muslims continue 
their ties, even if superficially, to Islam. The question, therefore, is not whether 
the cultural influence was or was not radical enough to change the essential 
identity of the Muslim Turks. The question is whether such an influence did 
or did not appear in aspects of daily life, particularly among the ordinary peo- 
ple, in types of food and drink, agricultural activities, housing structure, tools 
and material used, and in folkloric customs. From a sociological and historical 
point of view, here, as in all parts of the world, there were two-way influences. 
This can be seen in various local cultures and beliefs, especially among the 
lower echelons, where marriage with associated conversion was one of the 
most important factors reinforcing this two-way cultural exchange. 

Shared cults, saintly pilgrimages and seasonal festivals 
As a result of the relations with the local population which inevitably began 
shortly after their arrival, Turkish settlers in different areas came into contact 
with cults, beliefs and customs which pre-dated Christianity or dated from the 
Christian period. Even if not to the same degree in every region, they came 
over time to be aware of aspects of these cults, particularly in the towns, which 
resembled aspects of their own beliefs, and which attracted their interest. It 
was the same for the local population. This interest gradually opened the way 
to the birth of reciprocal exchange in saintly cults which both peoples revered 
and, thus, to shared saintly cults which both groups appropriated. This fusion 
around saintly cults which had already developed in Turkey in the Middle 
Ages attracted the attention of western travellers who came to Anatolia in the 
Ottoman period and who discussed it in their works . 108 

As is well known, the first, and still the most comprehensive, research on 
this shared culture was undertaken by F. W Hasluck. His research produced 
the most interesting results on this subject . 109 Hasluck, basing his arguments 
on convincing evidence, shows very clearly that just as, during the period 
of the conversion of the towns and villages of Anatolia to Christianity, the 
gods of the classical period, who now became Christian saints, were assured 

107 See Kopriilii, Turk Edebiyatinda ilk Mutasawiflar, p. 191 n. 7. 

108 For the views ofwestern observers on this subject see, for example, A. Y. Ocak, ‘XIII-XV. 

Yiizyillarda Anadolu’da Tiirk-Hiristiyan Dini Etkile§imler’, Belleten 214 (1991), 661-73. 

109 Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans of Konya. 
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a smooth transition, so too a similar process occurred in the conversion from 
Christianity to Islam. For example, the graves or tombs of certain Christian 
saints and particularly of martyrs of the early Christian era over time became 
saintly tiirbe s among the Turks. These graves and tombs were thus transformed 
into shared pilgrimage sites of the two populations. 110 

It is important to remember that the $eyhs and dervishes of the popular 
Sufi circles, members of the syncretic tarikats which were not tied to Sunnism, 
such as, in particular, the Kalenderi and the Bekta§i, played a large role in this 
transformation. They benefited to a considerable degree from the saintly cults 
existing among the non-Muslim population in their spread of Islam. Thus, 
over time very many of these cults of Christian saints turned into an Islamic 
mystic cults. Some of the saintly tiirbe s became, again over time, shared places 
of pilgrimage among the non-Muslim population. For example, the cult of St 
Charalambos in the region of Urgiip was combined with that of Haci Bekta§, 
that of St Theodor and St George in the region of Amasya with the cult of 
Baba Ilyas, and, in the same way, the cult of San Saltik joined with the cults of 
saints such as St Spiridon and St Nikola in various places in the Balkans. 111 

Another typical example of this joint cultural, religio-social environment of 
the towns and villages of the Seljuk, beylik and early Ottoman period was the 
shared seasonal festivals. The most striking example of this is without doubt the 
spring festival which the Christians celebrated as Aya Yorgi (Hagios Georgios, 
St George) and the Muslim Turks as Hidrellez (Hizir-ilyas) on the same day, 6 
May, and at which there were very similar customs. It is highly likely that this 
practice began earlier in the Anatolian Seljuk period. In the towns where they 
settled the Turks called the green and tree-filled open spaces, known by the 
name of Aya Yorgi where there was generally a small church, huhrlik. They 
traditionally celebrated Hidrellez in these places. The legends of Aya Yorgi 
intermingled with the heroic deeds of Hizir-ilyas whose heroic deeds in turn 
intermingled with the legends of Aya Yorgi. 112 

Changes of religion: conversions and apostasy 
This subject, which forms an important aspect of the socio-religious his- 
tory of Anatolia, is one of the most sensitive areas for western historians. 

no Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans of Konya. 

in See Vryonis, Decline of Medieval Hellenism, p. 362 (for St Charalambos and Haci Bekta§); 

H. Dernschvam, Tagebuch, ed. Franz Babinger (Munich, 1923), p. 202 (for St Theodor, St 
George and Baba ilyas); J. Deny, ‘Sary Saltik et le nom de la ville de Babadaghi’, Melanges 
Emile Picot, vol. II (Paris, 1913), pp. 12-14 (for San Saltik, St Spiridon and St Nikola); A. Y. 
Ocak, San Saltik: Popiiler islam’in Balkanlardaki Destani Onciisii (Ankara, 2002). 

112 A. Y. Ocak, isldm-Turk inanglannda Hizir Yakut Hizir-ilyas Kiiltii (Istanbul, 2006). 
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Exaggerated theses, beginning with Gibbons and continuing partly with 
Hasluck, and later Speros Vryonis Jr, have made clear the significance of the 
subject. In response to these, modern Turkish historiography, which has finally 
begun to be interested in this area, has not, if one puts to one side certain new 
research, gone beyond the realms of conservative reaction. There is, there- 
fore, a serious need for research into the influences and results, both in history 
and today, of the cultural intermixing between Muslims and non-Muslims 
who have lived side by side in Anatolia since the last quarter of the eleventh 
century. 

One characteristic of the new shared life about which we have spoken above 
was the political, and gradually increasing demographic, superiority of one 
side over the other. The political superiority and control of the conquerors 
gradually forced this shared life to emerge. Over time social order returned. 
The ‘soft’ approach of the new political hegemony began to attract the atten- 
tion of the local population to the political and economic advantages which 
this hegemony ensured for the non-Muslims, even if they found themselves 
with the status of second-class citizen, described traditionally and legally as 
ahl al-dhimma. It was thus natural that over time a process of conversion to 
Islam began from the bottom upwards. In some quarters this process was 
not slow to start. Was there also an opposite process, a process of apostasy? 
Although it is impossible to know, it is nevertheless possible, however small 
the numbers involved may have been. In fact, in neither the Turkish nor the 
Christian sources of the period does one find incidents of apostasy from Islam 
to the extent that one does of conversion from Christianity to Islam. This is not 
suprising, for in every place in the world conversions in history are mostly from 
the bottom upwards, that is, into the religion of those who hold political power 
and the dominant culture. In this context, the same sociological process must 
have been at work in Anatolia, too. From the time of the Anatolian Seljuks 
onwards, we see, in every period, the impact of various social, economic, 
psychological and religious influences in Anatolian towns, and non-Muslims 
who had become Muslims. These events even appear in the anonymous epic 
romances of the period, such as the Battalname, Dani^mendname and Saltikname. 
However, if one excludes the Ottoman period, we do not have a great deal 
of reliable historical data related to conversions in the earlier periods, apart 
from a limited number of short records. But for the Ottoman period, from the 
fifteenth century, we find many historical examples in the archival documents, 
particularly in the muhimme registers or the Shari‘a court orders known as the 
kadi sicilleri. Thanks to these records we can learn the names of the converts in 
the Ottoman period, their numbers, the social groups they came from, their 
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family structure, what they did before conversion and after, and various other 
details . 113 

There were without doubt many different reasons for these apparent con- 
versions which occurred in medieval Turkey. A wide variety of factors can be 
listed from ensuring political and economic influence, and increasing social 
status - sometimes accomplished through marriage - to conversion with true 
religious aims. At least in the centuries in which this process began, there 
are no surviving historical records - with the exception of the dev^irme in the 
Ottoman period - of non-Muslims being made Muslim either by the state or by 
force. To the tolerance shown by the state and the economic benefits assured 
to converts as factors which encouraged and eased conversion, it is perhaps 
necessary to add the Byzantine inability now to provide either political or eco- 
nomic benefits or protection to the non-Muslim population, for Byzantium, 
in contrast to the Turks, was in constant retreat. In other words, the fact that 
the political power of Christianity in Anatolia had at last been broken was a 
further factor in conversion. 

It is striking that conversions occurred through Sufi circles, as is generally the 
case today. There is a fairly rich hagiography on this subject. The information 
in the saintly menakibnames (narratives of heroic deeds) gives interesting data 
and accounts which can be checked against historical events. Thanks to these 
we can see fairly clearly the conversions which occurred in the urban and 
rural milies. For example, the Manakib al-Arifin and Vilayetname-i Haci Bekta$ 
are two valuable sources from the point of view of understanding and proving 
conversion which occurred in the circles ofMevlana and Haci Bekta §.” 4 

Coming to the number of conversions, we do not see in any source of 
the period under consideration any discussion of mass conversions. In these 
sources there are only isolated events which involved those who were mem- 
bers of the high strata of society, close to the government. These sources, 
which were written from the centre of the state, either remained ignorant of 
conversions which occurred among the people in places far from the centre 
or gave no importance to them, and for this reason they were not recorded. 
We should not, therefore, regard conversion as unimportant simply because it 



113 For an example of these see B. and L. Bennassar, Les Chretiens d’Allah: Vhistoire 
extraordinaire des renegats (XVIe et XVIIe siecles) (Paris, 1989); O. £etin, Sicillere Gore 
Bursa’da ihtida Hareketleri ve Sosyal Sonuglan (1472-1 909) (Ankara, 1994); K. £olak, ‘XVI. 
Yiizyilda Istanbul’da Ihtida Hareketleri’, unpublished PhD thesis, History Department, 
Hacettepe University, 2000. 

114 For this and similar hagiographic literature in Anatolia see Ocak, ‘Bazi 
Menakibnamelere’, pp. 31-42. 
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does not appear in the existing sources. At the same time, however, we should 
not over-exaggerate it either. 

Another highly significant event for the social and ethnic history of medieval 
Turkey in this regard is the conversion of the Mongols who, taking control 
of the Anatolian Seljuk state, aimed at ending the Muslim hegemony in the 
Middle East touched on earlier. The historical importance of this conversion 
stems from their becoming a part of the Islamic world which they planned to 
conquer and wipe from the map. 

Theological encounters and debates 

The existence of Islam and Christianity side by side as the religions of the 
majority in Turkey in this period opened the way to another dimension of 
cultural exchange. This was related to the theological encounters and debates 
between the representatives of the two faiths. The first historical records on 
this subject are found in the Turkish epic romances such as Ebumiislimname, 
Battalname, Dani§mendname and Saltikname, which we have mentioned above. 
These sources are important as they show, although they are not historical 
texts, that these theological debates began very early in Anatolia and in a very 
striking manner. 

Such a development in the period between the twelfth and fifteenth cen- 
turies should be regarded as a natural process. We know of the existence of a 
type of theological discussion between various Sufis and monks and priests in 
the Seljuk period, partly from historical texts, partly from the epic romances 
referred to above. For example, we know that the young Seljuk sultan Izzeddin 
Keykavus II (1246-8), who was related to the Byzantine royal house through 
his mother, held theological debates between priests and experts in Islamic 
canon law. 115 It is well known that Mevlana frequently visited a monastery 
called Ak Manastir or Deyr-i Eflatun near Konya and held theological debates, 
that among those who joined these discussions were various people from the 
Christian and Jewish communities, and that from time to time various monks 
even came from Constantinople to see him." 6 According to one anecdote 
Mevlana advised a Muslim merchant who had insulted a Christian colleague 
to go immediately and apologise and obtain his blessing. We learn from the 
Velayetname-i Haci Bekta^-i Veli that Haci Bekta§-i Veli had relations with the 
monks and Christian population of Urgiip and the surrounding region." 7 



115 See Eflaki, Manakib al-‘Arifin, n, pp. 123-5. 116 Eflaki, M anakib al-Arifin, passim. 

11 7 Vilayetname, Manakib-i Hiinkar Haci Bektaj- 1 Veli, ed. A. Golpinarli (Istanbul, 1958), 
pp. 23-4. 
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In the early Ottoman period Orhan Gazi is said to have organised heated 
theological debates in his presence and to have joined in personally . 118 It is very 
well known that Borkliice Mustafa, who was close to §eyh Bedreddin, con- 
ducted theological debates with the monks on Chios in the fifteenth century . 119 
Another well-known example is that of Sultan Mehmed II who, after taking 
Constantinople, had similar debates with Gennadios (Scholarios). Removing 
Gennadios from prison, Mehmed appointed him to the position of patriarch, 
and even wanted him to write a text on Christian theology. Latin writers and 
Byzantine intellectuals, in particular Georgios Trapezuntios and Georgios 
Amirutzes, presented similar texts to the Ottoman sultan . 120 

Intellectual life 

The intellectual life of Turkey in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries, various 
aspects of which - knowledge, thought, literature and, partly, Sufism - will 
be discussed here in general terms, constitutes an important aspect of the 
history of Turkey. This new intellectual world was created by the arrival in a 
region, with its own political, social and ethnic structure, of a different society 
which came in from outside and constructed its own culture with its own 
beliefs, language and literature in its new homeland. Even if the result was 
an intellectual and cultural unit developed by those forced into the region 
from outside, and even if in the end it was Muslim, the process must also have 
involved the contribution of those from different cultures and regions. Above 
all, this intellectual and cultural accumulation created its own language anew 
in the new lands. The language which appeared here would become a new 
tongue, which we can call the Turkish of Turkey, developing along different 
lines from the language spoken and written in Central Asia. Partly influenced 
by Arabic and Persian, it passed through various stages and underwent various 
transformations to attain the form it has today. 



118 See, for example, Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism, pp. 421, 426; M. Balivet, 
‘Byzantins judai'sants et juifs islamises’, Byzantion 52 (1982), 24-41. 

119 M. Balivet, ‘Derviches Turcs en Roumanie Latin: quelques remarques sur la circulation 
des idees religieuses au XVe siecle’, Byzantinische Forschungen 11 (1987), 239-55. Using the 
archives of Thessalonike, Venice and the Vatican, Michel Balivet has recently intensified 
his research on this theological polemic in medieval and modern Anatolia and devoted 
his work to this subj ect, Romanie Byzantine et Pays de Rum: histoire d ’un espace d ’ imbrication 
Greco-Turque (Istanbul, 1994); M. Balivet, Les Turcs au moyen-age: des croisades aux Ottomans 
(Istanbul, 2002). 

120 For these texts and an analysis see M. Balivet, Pourune concorde isldmo-Chretien: demarches 
Byzantine et Latines a la fin du moyen-age (Rome, 1997). 
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The method of expression of intellectual life in medieval 
Anatolia: the language (Arabic, Persian and Turkish ) 

Although Ibn Bibi writes that there were five languages spoken in thirteenth- 
century Anatolia (Turkish, Greek, Armenian, Arabic and Persian), he does not 
say anything about their geographical spread . 121 This is an important indication 
that the ethnic and social structure of thirteenth-century Anatolia was not yet 
uniform. There is no record either about the written languages. We know 
from the works produced in Anatolia which have come down to us that in 
scholarly and Sufi circles Arabic and, partly, Persian were used. We know, too, 
that diplomatic documents were written in Arabic and Persian . 122 While W 
Barthold says that the official language of the state among the Anatolian Seljuks 
down to the thirteenth century was Arabic , 123 the contemporary historian 
Karim al-Din Aqsara'i records that it passed from Arabic to Persian in the 
palace at the time of Sahib Fahreddin Ali in the same century . 124 It has long 
been accepted that the spoken language in the Seljuk court was Persian, but this 
has not been conclusively proved. Although Turkish was probably widespread 
among the Artukids, Mengiicekids and Saltukids who ruled in Anatolia at the 
same time as the Anatolian Seljuks, we do not have any works in Turkish from 
these states which have survived to today. It is to be presumed that among 
them, as with the Seljuks, the intellectual circles probably used Persian and 
Arabic, at least officially. However, it is extremely likely that in the courts of 
both the Anatolian Seljuks, the Saltukids, Mengiicekids and Artukids and in 
those of the western Anatolian beyliks, official documents were written in 
different languages according to the period and conditions, and the state to 
which they were addressed. 

It is possible to guess that there were many works written in Persian in 
Anatolia in the twelfth to fourteenth centuries . 125 The number of Persian 
works known today is probably very small in comparison with the number 
actually written. However, it would be incorrect to explain the fact that works 

121 Ibn Bibi, El Evamirii’l-Ala’iyyefi’l-Umuri’l-Ald’iyye (Tipkibasim), ed. A. Sadik Erzi (Ankara, 
1956), p. 77; El Evamirii’l-Ala’iyyeji’l-Umuri’l-Ala’iyye ( Selguk Name), tr. Miirsel Oztiirk, 2 
vols. (Ankara, 1996), 1, pp. 97, 141. 

122 For one such document which has survived from the last period of the Anatolian Seljuks 
and was written by a miingi (scribe) see Abu Bakr Ibn al-Zaki, Ravzat al-Kuttab va Hadikat 
al-Albab, ed. Ali Sevim (Ankara, 1972). 

123 W Barthold, Orta Asya Turk Tarihi Hakkinda Dersler (Istanbul, 1927), p. 119; Kopriilii also 
states this, Turk Edebiyati Tarihi, p. 334. 

124 Karim al-Din Aqsara’i, Musameret, p. 64. 

125 For detailed information see A. Karaismailoglu, Anadolu Sel^uklulan Doneminde Fars^a 
ve Farstpa Eserler’, in Anadolu Selquklulan ve Beylikler Donemi Uygarligi I, ed. Ocak, pp. 487- 
92. 
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were written in Persian and Arabic only by a tie to or admiration felt among 
Turkish intellectuals for these two dominant languages of Islamic culture of 
the time, for we well know that the Seljuk sultans and the rulers of Karaman, 
Germiyan, the Candarogullan and other Anatolian beyliks strove to attract 
scholars and men of art and literature to their lands and that these scholars 
wrote works in their own languages in this competitive environment which 
was thus created. 126 

There is no doubt that the semi-settled groups and the village and urban 
populations spoke Turkish and that those who came and settled in Anatolia 
brought with them Turkish oral traditions, legends and poetry, even though 
these may not have been written down until later. Other, literate people who 
knew the literary language of Central Asia also came into Anatolia and must 
have learnt the Turkish which was beginning to develop there, for had they 
not it would be difficult to explain the original works of literature, Sufism 
and learning written in Turkish, or translated into Turkish from Persian and 
Arabic in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 127 

In the Anatolian Seljuk period, the use of Persian as the literary written 
language and the language of diplomacy in official and intellectual circles, 
and of Arabic for scientific knowledge and learning severely restricted the 
area dominated by Turkish. For this reason the number of works written in 
Turkish is small. We can guess, too, but without clear proof, that another 
reason for this paucity is the destruction caused by the Mongol invasion. Nev- 
ertheless, in the fourteenth century Yunus Emre (d. 1320), A§ik Pa§a (d. 1332), 
Elvan Celebi (d. after 1358) and other Turkoman $eyhs and dervishes turned 
to writing their Sufi thoughts and ideas in Turkish which was the language 
of the groups they were addressing. 128 Turkish, thus, was able to produce 
its own writers and poets who from the thirteenth century wrote works 

126 Kopriilii, Turk Edebiyati Tarihi, pp. 208-9, 243-5; Ismail Hakki Uzun£ar§ili, Anadolu Bey- 
likleri (Ankara, 1988; repr. 2003). For works written in Persian in Anatolia in this period 
see A. Ate§, ‘Hicri VI-VIII. (XII-IV.) Asirlarda Anadolu’da Fars^a Eserler’, TiirkiyatMec- 
muasi 7-8, 2 (1948), 94-135; Kopriilii, Anadolu Sel^uklulan Tarihinin Yerli Kaynaklan V; 
Ismail Hakki Uzun£ar§ili, ‘XII. ve XIII. Asirda Anadolu’daki Fikir Hareketleri ile I^timai 
Miiesseselere Bir Baki§’, III. Tiirk Tarih Kongresi Tebligleri (Ankara, 1948), pp. 287-306. 

127 For the question of how Turkish was established and developed in Anatolia in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries see Muhsin Macit, Anadolu Sel^uklulan ve Beylikler 
Doneminde Tiirk^e ve Geli§imi’, in Anadolu Selguklulan ve Beylikler Donemi Uygarligi I, 
ed. Ocak, pp. 481-6. 

128 A§ik Pa§a was one of the foremost defenders of the use of Turkish in Anatolia as 
shown in his very famous verses: ‘Kamu dilde var-idi zabt u usul/Bunlara dii§mi§-idi 
ciimle ukul/Tiirk diline kimsene bakmaz idi/Tiirklere hergiz goniil akmaz-idi/Tiirk 
daki bilmez idi ol dilleri/Ol ince yolu ulu menzilleri.’ (In all languages there were 
regulations and method/ All intellectuals were caught up with them [i.e. Arabic and 
Persian]/ Nobody considered the Turkish language /Nobody’s heart flows out to the 
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in Anatolian Turkish, which we can call western Oguz Turkish. In partic- 
ular, the dervishes of Ahmed-i Yesevi and Kutbeddin Haydar who came into 
Anatolia initiated among their followers the writing of poetry in the Turk- 
ish which they spoke. It is therefore hardly contentious to suggest that the 
greatest contribution to the development of Turkish occurred in this envi- 
ronment, and western Oguz Turkish, however much of a problem there is 
with the extant written corpus, made its most important advance with the 
great Sufi poet Yunus Emre. Apart from Yunus Emre, Hoca Dehhani, §eyyad 
Hamza and Ahmed Fakih, who were recognised for the first time by Fuad 
Kopriilii as poets writing in Turkey in the thirteenth century but who are 
now known to have lived in the fourteenth century, can be accepted without 
dispute as among the first poets who used Anatolian Turkish as a written 
language. 129 

Turkish, thus, first through the poems of these poets and then the transla- 
tions from Arabic and Persian made in literary, scholarly and religious circles 
in the regions under the control of the various beyliks such as Karaman, Aydin, 
Mente^e and Germiyan and finally the Ottomans, and the simple works written 
especially in Sufi circles for the common people, began gradually to take over 
in Anatolia in the Seljuk and beylikperiods in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. 
The complete domination of Turkish which occurred during the fourteenth 
century was brought to fruition by the poems, literature, Sufi compositions 
and translations which will be discussed below. Furthermore, we should not 
forget the part played by the Turkoman beys, the majority of whom knew no 
language other than Turkish, who, thanks to their use of this language for 
their diplomatic documents, contributed to making Turkish into the excellent 
and refined diplomatic language that, gradually elaborated from the end of 
the fifteenth century, it was to become under the Ottomans. 130 

The tradition that the first active political initiative to replace Persian with 
Turkish in the diplomatic arena was taken by Karamanoglu Mehmed Bey 
after his capture of Konya in 1276 is generally accepted. According to this 
tradition, Mehmet Bey ordered that Turkish should now be written and spoken 

Turks /Even the Turk did not know those tongues /Those narrow paths, those great 
destinations.) 

129 The first person to recognise the scholarly world of these poets was Fuad Kopriilii. After 
Kopriilii, further research was conducted and new examples of their poems found and 
published. For this subject see A. Kartal, Anadolu’da Fars^a §iir Soyleyen Tiirk Sairleri’, 
in Tiirkler, ed. H. C. Giizel, K. £i$ek and S. Koca (Ankara, 2002), vol. VII, pp. 680-93; 

A. Kartal, Anadolu Sel^uklulan Doneminde §iir ve §airler, in Anadolu Selguklulan ve 
Beylikler Donemi Uygarligi I, ed. Ocak, pp. 493-520. 

130 See, for example, Irene Beldiceanu-Steinherr, Recherches sur les actes des regnes des sultans 
Osman, Orkhan et Murad I (Munich, 1967). 
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everywhere, both in the court and in literature. 131 While it is debatable whether 
his initiative sprang from practical motivation as the result of his not knowing a 
language other than Turkish, or whether it was based on the conscious choice 
of one language, there is no doubt that Turkish becoming the official language 
in use in all the Anatolian beyliks was historically significant, especially from 
the point of view of the political and cultural future of Turkey. 

One of the factors which accelerated the process of Turkish becoming 
dominant as an official language and a language of literature in Anatolia was 
the translation activity which was continuous from the Anatolian beylik period 
onwards. The fact that the beys and the populace did not know Arabic and 
Persian was without doubt influential in the production of translations of 
works related to religion, culture and literature which attracted their interest. 
With the collapse of the Anatolian Seljuk state, Persian lost its former position 
as a written language from the fourteenth century and the literate circles 
turned their attention to compositions or translations of works which fitted 
the expectations of the rulers and the people. The translation activity gradually 
increased to cover a very wide spectrum from, in particular, religious and Sufi 
books of a popular nature to medical texts, from rhymed and prose literary 
works to encyclopaedic essays. 

Translations began to appear of religious Sufi classics such as the thirteenth- 
century great Iranian Sufi Farid al-din Attar's (d. 1299) Manteq al-Tayr, Tadhkirat 
al-Awliya and Abu Ishak al-Tha'labi’s (d. 1035) Qisas al-Ambiya. These transla- 
tions prepared the ground for the development of a Turkish which, in the 
fourteenth century, allowed the creation of popular Sufi works and espe- 
cialy of a rich prose/rhymed menakibname literature. Anonymous folk sto- 
ries and epic romances such as Ebumiislimname, Hamzaname and Battalname 
were also translated in this period from Persian and Arabic. In the fifteenth 
century, under the Ottoman ruler Murad II, the chronicle of Ibn Bibi was 
translated by Yazictzade Ali into Turkish with some important additions. 132 



131 See Ibn Bibi, ElEvamirii’l-Ala’iyye, p. 696: 'Hie kes ba’d el-yevm der divan u dergah u bargah 
u meclis u meydan cuzbe-zeban-i turki suhanne-guyed’; SelgukName, 11, p. 209: ‘Bugunden 
itibaren divanda, dergahta, bargahta, meclisde ve meydanda Tiirk^e’den ba§ka dil kul- 
lamlmayacaktir’ (From today no other language than Turkish will be used in the council, 
in the dervish lodge, in the court, in the assembly and in the square). This day is still 
celebrated in Turkey today as Dil Bayrami (Language Day). 

132 See Tevarih-i Al-i Selguk, Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi (Revan) Kutuphanesi, nos. 1390-1392, 
3 vols. Let us recall here that behind the translation of this work was the Ottoman 
administration’s establishment of a political construct as proof that they came from 
the Kayi branch of the Oguz in order to oppose the challenge of the Karakoyunlu. A 
large number of works either translated into Turkish or written in Turkish in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries have been produced over the years as scholarly editions by 
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The encouragement of the sultans and the beys played an important role in 
translation activity, and they paid a great deal of money for these translations. 
We have today a fairly clear idea about which beys and sultans the small num- 
ber of surviving works were dedicated to, even if there is dispute in some 
cases. 

What we can say, however, is that scholars and poets, Sufis and mystics 
who wrote their works under the protection of the Germiyanogullan, Kara- 
manogullan and Aydmogullan in particular were in the vanguard of the devel- 
opment of Turkish as a written language. Germiyan was particularly important 
for the extensive use of Turkish in works composed in the areas of literature, 
Sufism and learned knowledge and in this context the reigns of Yakub Bey, his 
son Mehmed Bey (d. 1363) and Siileyman^ah were productive. Siileyman^ah 
gave support and protection to scholars and poets of the era such as §eyhoglu 
Mustafa, Ahmed-i Dai, Ahmedi and §eyhi who will be briefly discussed below. 
After the Ottoman conquest, almost all of these men moved under Ottoman 
protection. Similar developments occurred one after the other in the other 
beyliks and, with the total removal of Persian from the literary sphere and 
Arabic from scientific and Sufi spheres, the dominant position finally passed 
to Turkish. 

The world of education, teaching, knowledge and thought 
We must note here at the outset that in the transformation of Christian Byzan- 
tine Anatolia into Muslim Turkey the role of Sufism, Sufis and Sufi institutions 
was just as great as that of the political leaders. 133 But in the period of the 
establishment and development of the Turkish states of which the most devel- 
oped example was the Ottoman Empire, the greatest share in the creation and 
working of the administrative, social and cultural institutions was first and 
foremost without doubt that of the scholarly institutions, that is, the medrese s. 
This is an extremely important point and one that we need to stress and to 
understand clearly. 

The medrese s in Turkey of the twelfth to fifteenth centuries were here, as 
they had been in the entire Islamic world since approximately the eleventh 



the Turk Dil Kurumu, which continues to publish these works. Furthermore, many 
doctoral theses have been written, and continue to be written, on such early works in 
the literature departments of Turkish universities. 

133 On this subject see in particular G. Leiser, ‘The Madrasah and the Islamization of Anatolia 
before the Ottomans’ , in Law and Education in Medieval Islam: Studies in Memory of Professor 
George Makdisi, ed. Joseph E. Lowry, Devin J. Stewart and Shawkat M. Toorawa (London, 
2004), pp. 176-82. 
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century, the main centres of the state’s official education, teaching and schol- 
arly life . 134 The research that will result in a full and sound understanding 
of both the organisation and functioning of the medreses, which gave educa- 
tion and teaching in the various branches of knowledge of the period under 
discussion - of their scholarly education, teaching and scholarly life, of the 
scholars employed there, with their scientific and scholarly activities, and the 
works they wrote - is still only at an initial stage today. We can gather limited 
information partly from biographies and chronicles written in Anatolia and 
neighbouring Muslim countries in the period, partly from vakif registers and 
vakif deeds which have come down to us, even if as later copies, and partly 
from works written by local or foreign ulema employed in the medreses of 
the period. Modern research on this subject can provide an outline within 
the framework of this material, even if it is for the moment only a general 
picture . 135 

Drawing on data that we have obtained from the structures which have 
survived, archaeological digs and vakif records, as well as on the research 
of art historians, we can glean information about many medreses the names 
of which we will not list here but which were active in various religious 
and scientific spheres in Anatolia in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries, and 
about the ulema who lived in them . 136 We know that, as was usual for the 
teaching in the medreses in accordance with the traditional classification of 
medieval Islam, knowledge was studied in two major categories, scientific 
( akli ilimler) and religious ( nakli ilimlef). It is known that scientific studies 
included geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, logic, philosophy and medicine; 
and religious studies was composed of subjects such as interpretation ( tefsir ), 
prophetic tradition ( hadith ), theology ( kalam ), religious law (fikih ) and Sufism. 
Although there was a preference that the books which were read, particularly 
on religious subjects, in the medreses and the teachers who taught them should 
be exclusively from the Hanefi mezhep, because the Anatolian Seljuks and 

134 See F. Unan, Anadolu Sel^uklulari ve Beylikler Doneminde Egitim’, in Anadolu 
Selguklulan ve Beylikler Donemi Uygarligi I, ed. Ocak, pp. 389-400. 

135 For example, see Uzun£ar§ili, Anadolu Beylikleri, pp. 228-34; Turan, Dogu Anadolu Turk 
Devletleri Tarihi, pp. 34-40, 74-9, 120-3, 219-24; Turan, Selquklular Zamamnda Tiirkiye, 

pp. 389-95- 

136 Apart from the references given in note 135, see also Halil Edhem, ‘Al-i Germiyan 
Kitabeleri’, Tarih-i Osmani Enciimeni Mecmuasi 1 (1910), 128; Edhem, Kayseriyye §ehri 
(Istanbul, ah 1334), pp. 98-9; A. Sayili, ‘Vacidiye Medresesi, Kiitahya’da Bir Orta^ag Turk 
Rasathanesi’, Belleten 12, 47 (1948), 655-6; Turan, ‘§emseddin Altun-Aba, Vakfiyesi ve 
HayatT, p. 204; i. H. Konyali, Abideleri ve Kitabeleri ile Konya Tarihi (Konya, 1964), p. 851; N. 
Goyiin£, XVI. Yiizyilda Mardin Sancagi, p. 114; Ara Altun, Mardin’de Turk Devri Mimarisi 
(Istanbul, 1971), p. 88; M. Sozen, Anadolu Medreseleri, 2 vols. (Istanbul, 1970-2), 1, pp. 75, 
145-6, 166, 173. 
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the rulers of the beyliks were members of this mezhep, this was not much 
enforced. 137 The official education, teaching policy and the law was, however, 
in accordance with this mezhep. This was a historical choice stemming from 
the Turks' acceptance of Islam in Central Asia, and was important not only 
for the political history of Turkey in that period but also for its social and 
cultural history, as it had significance for the course of Turkish history in the 
Islamic period in particular, and for the internal history of the Hanefi mezhep in 
general. 

The state’s being officially Hanefi did not create an obstacle to ulema belong- 
ing to other Sunni mezhep s being employed in either the bureaucracy or the 
medreses in Anatolia and we know of many examples of this. Since the ulema who 
came into the region from outside were from different regions and belonged 
to different branches of learning, it is easy to understand that there was a very 
cosmopolitan and international intellectual environment oflearning and ideas 
in the important Anatolian towns of the period, in particular in those which 
were capitals. 138 The sources give important information about the scholars 
who came to Anatolia in this period and either gave lessons in the medreses or 
wrote works on various subjects. We can give as examples Hatib el-Kazvini 
(d. 1338), one of the well-known scholars in the fields of rhetoric, fikih, the 
method offikih and theology and who was kadi in Tokat-Niksar; 139 Esireddin el- 
Ebheri (d. 1265), the famous Iranian philosopher, astronomer and mathemati- 
cian; 140 Kutbeddin Shirazi (d. 1311), another famous Iranian scholar of astron- 
omy, mathematics, medicine and religion who taught in the Gokmedrese in 
Sivas, was kadi in Sivas and Malatya and later moved to Kastamonu where he 
wrote a work called Ihtiyarat-i Muzajferi, dedicated to Muzaffereddin Yavlak 
Arslan; 141 the famous Hanefi expert in fikih, kadi Ebu Said el-Herevi (d. 1142); 
and Alaeddin Ka§ani (d. 1191), author of a famous work offikih called Badai’ 
al-sanayi. This last figure came to Konya at the time of the Seljuk sultan 



137 The vakfiye date 598/1202 of the Altunaba Medresesi in Konya imposed the con- 
dition that the miiderris who worked in the medrese had to be from the Hanefi 
mezhep. See Turan, ‘§emseddin Altun-Aba, Vakfiyesi ve HayatT; Leiser, ‘The Madrasah’, 
pp. 176-82. 

138 This is an area which has still not attracted the attention of Turkish historians. Future 
detailed research on the various scholarly works on different subjects which were written 
in Anatolia will therefore advance our knowledge of the subject and shed further light 
on the intellectual and scholarly life of the period. Research has been, and is being, 
conducted to compare the Sufi scholarly environment with the scholarly environment 
in general in this period. 

139 Ismail Durmu§, ‘Hatib Kazvini’, in Turk Diyanet Vakfi islam Anseklopedisi [hereafter 
TDViA], xxv, pp. 156-7. 

140 Abdiilkuddus Bingol, ‘Esiriiddin Ebheri’, TDViA, x, pp. 75-6. 

141 Azmi §erbet£i, ‘Kutbiiddin-i §irazi’, TDViA, xxvi, pp. 487-9. 
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Mesud I (1116-56) and was sent as ambassador to Nureddin Mahmud b. 
Zengi. 142 To these we can add, among others, Yusuf b. Said el-Sicistani (d. 
639/1241-2), author of works onfikih entitled Munyat al-Mufti and Ghunyat 
al-Fuqaha , 141 Ali b. Muhammed b. Hibetullah el-Buhari (d. 1169) who lived in 
Konya, 144 and Muhammed Talakani (d. 1217), a well-known expert onfikih in his 
time. 145 

Apart from scholars in religious knowledge and learning, we can also list 
other men active in the fields of science and philosophy who, coming from 
outside and settling in Anatolia, taught and wrote there. A good example of 
such scholars is Abdiillatif el-Bagdadi (d. 1231) who was a highly talented Islamic 
scholar and philosopher. We know that he wrote two famous books, al-Hikmat 
al-’Ala’iyya and Bulgat al-Hikma, in Erzincan. 146 We must also mention here 
another of these scholars who came into Anatolia, Ebu Abdullah Efdaleddin 
el-Huneci (d. 1248) who was a member of the Fahr al-din al-Razi school and 
who, as well as being an expert on Shafi’i/ikih, was a judge and a scholar of 
logic, 147 and one of his students, the famous Siraceddin el-Urmevi (d. 1283). 
Siraceddin el-Urmevi, too, just like his master el-Huneci, was a scholar of 
theology and fikih, was a kadi in Konya, and was also at the same time an 
important philosopher and logician. His work entitled Matali‘ al-Anwar on 
logic was for a long time read as a textbook in the Ottoman medrese s. 148 As a 
final example we must note in particular Nasir al-din Tusi (d. 1274), one of the 
famous scholars who was for a time kadi in Malatya. It is known that he made 
various innovations to the theorem of Pythagoras and that he researched into 
trigonome try. 149 

These men were by no means the only scholars of the time, and the life of 
teaching, education and learning in medieval Turkey was much more extensive 
than our brief survey might indicate . With new research we shall probably learn 
more and be better able to assess the contributions of the intellectual life of this 
period to religious knowledge, science and philosophy in the classic Islamic 
Middle Ages. 



142 K Ferhat Koca, £ Ka§ani’, TDViA, xxiv, p. 531. 

143 Murteza Bedir, ‘Osmanli Oncesi Turk Hukuk Tarihi Yaziciligi’, Tiirkiye Ara^tirmalan 
Literatiir Dergisi 3, 5 (2005), 82. 

144 R. §e§en, ‘Sel^uklular Devrindeki lime Genel Bir Baki§’, in III. Uluslararasi Mevlana 
Kongresiy-6 Mayis 2003, Bildiriler (Konya, 2004), pp. 233-44. 

145 A. Y. Ocak, Anadolu’, TDViA, 111, p. in. 146 §e§en, 'Sel^uklular’, p. 242. 

147 Mustafa £agmci, ‘Huneci’, TDVIA, xvm, p. 375. 

148 See §e§en, ‘Sel^uklular’, p. 243. 

149 For details see E. Kahya, Anadolu Sel^uklulan ve Beylikler Doneminde Bilim’, in 
Anadolu Selguklulan ve Beylikler Donemi Uygarligi I, ed. Ocak, p. 404. 
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Literary activity 

Writers, poetry and poets in medieval Turkey 

The poetic arts of Turkey in the thirteenth to fifteen centuries, as was the 
case in the Islamic world in general in that period, were strongly supported 
by the spiritual and material encouragement of the sultans and high-level 
men of state. There is no doubt that their encouragement played a major 
role in the development of this type of universal literature in the artistic and 
intellectual life in their own regions. But to say that this encouragement was 
given only with the aim of developing poetry would be to see only one side 
of the question. The fundamental motivation of such encouragement was to 
ensure that the qualities of these leaders - such as heroism, justice and bravery, 
epithets which the leaders wished to hear applied to themselves - were praised, 
and thus to maintain and increase their prestige in public opinion, to ensure 
that their names were not forgotten and to leave their mark among the people, 
both while they were alive and after their deaths. This, however, was by no 
means the end of the matter. They appreciated beautifully written poems 
which appealed to aesthetic and artistic feelings, took pleasure in rewarding 
such poems and encouraged poets. In this context we have many examples of 
considerable material and financial gifts and donations made to famous poets, 
and to some of these poets being appointed to important offices. 

This tradition continued among the Anatolian Seljuk sultans and the Turko- 
man beys. Ibn Bibi explained why the Seljuk sultans rewarded poets whom they 
liked, quoting the words of Fahreddin Behram^ah from the house of Mengiicek 
and son-in-law of Sultan Riikneddin Siileyman§ah: ‘If a poem is successful, I 
shall donate treasuries and treasures, because with this rhymed workmy name 
shall remain immortal in this transitory world. To remain unforgotten in this 
transitory world and temporary realm and for a name to be remembered 
forever is a very great honour and to attain it is a difficult achievement .’ 150 

It was this mentality which led Izzeddin Keykavus I to bestow on Sahib 
§emseddin Muhammed-i Isfahani the office both of e§raf-i matbah (the head 
of the palace kitchen) and of in^a-yi has (his private secretary) upon receiving 
from him a quatrain which he very much liked . 151 As well as such titles, ranks 
and positions, the sultans and beys also granted highly esteemed honorary titles 
which had long been known in Islamic countries, such as malik al-shu’ara, on 
poets whom they liked and admired. Among literary men who were officially 



150 Ibn Bibi, El Evamirii’l-Ala’iyye, p. 72, Selguk Name, 1, p. 92. 

151 Ibn Bibi, El Evamirii’l-Ala’iyye, p. 202-3, Selguk Name, 1, p. 221. 
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appointed to this rank were prominent poets of their times such as Abu al- 
Fada’il Muhi al-din, Nizameddin Ahmed-i Erzincani and Bahaeddin Kani’i. 

Seljuk sultans did not restrict themselves to encouraging poets, but were 
also from time to time successful poets themselves, as were, for example, 
Rukneddin Suleyman§ah (1196-1204), Giyaseddin Keyhiisrev I (1192-6, 1204- 
10), izzeddin Keykavus I (1210-20) and Alaeddin Keykubad I (1220-37). The sul- 
tans were not alone in this for there were good poets also among the statesmen, 
such as Muhammed b. Gazi-i Malatyavi, the vezir of Rukneddin Siileyman§ah; 
Nizameddin Ahmed-i Erzincani and Mecdeddin Ebubekr, scribes of the period 
of Izzeddin Keykavus I and Alaeddin Keykubad I; the vezir of izzeddin Keykavus 
II, §emseddin Muhammed Isfahani; Nizameddin Hur§id, the Pervane of Greek 
origin of Sultan Izzeddin Keykavus II; and Emir Kemaleddin Kamyar. 

Some poems written in the Anatolian Seljuk period in Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish in the style of mesnevi (poems in rhymed couplets), kaside and rubai 
(quatrain), an important number of them on Sufi subjects, have come down 
to us today. 152 The best known among the Persian mesnevis is without doubt 
the six-volume Mesnevi-i Ma’nevi (Masnavi-i Ma’navi) of Mevlana. Read at the 
time, in later centuries and in our own day with great admiration and esteem, 
and by the Mevlevis themselves today with a feeling of great reverence, it was 
a work about which very many commentaries were written. We must also 
not forget his Divan-i Kebir ( Divan-i Kabir ) which was created from gazels (lyric 
poems) and quatrains (rubai) which were uttered extemporaneously during 
the sema (the whirling dance during the Mevlevi ceremony). Among this type 
important examples are the Ibtidaname of Mevlana’s son Sultan Veled, the 
oldest source for his father’s life and for Mevlevi beliefs, the Rebabname and 
the Intihaname in which certain characteristics of the tarikat were discussed. 
We must also include Sultan Veled’s Persian Divan (Collection) which was 
made up of various forms of poetry, such as kaside, gazel, kit’a, terci-i bend, 
terkib-i bend, musammat and rubai. 

Later in the fourteenth century in the time of the beyliks the most famous 
Persian mesnevis which were written in Anatolia were the Anis al-Kulub of Kadi 
Burhaneddin, which was a work of religio-moral character composed of seven 
sections and which is counted as one of the oldest local sources of Anatolian 
Seljuk history, the Munis al-Awarif of Naseddin-i Sicistani, and the U^akname 
of the great Iranian Sufi poet Fahreddin-i Iraki. 

Turning to the poets who composed in Turkish and to their poetry, it 
is known that Mevlana and his son Sultan Veled also wrote poems in this 

152 For detailed information, see the citations in note 129. 
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language. But we must stress that Yunus Emre, who is thought to have lived 
from the middle of the thirteenth century to the beginning of the fourteenth, 
and who wrote a Turkish Divan and a mesnevi called Risaletii’n-Nushiyye, has 
an exceptional place among the poets who wrote in Turkish in this period. 
His importance lies in his works which explained his beliefs - although they 
were not original from the point of view of Sufi thought - and his artistic 
use of Turkish. Yunus Emre played an important role in the establishment of 
Anatolian Turkish of the period as an independent written language and he 
even created a Sufi Turkish terminology. 

Another poet whose Turkish poems written in this period attract our atten- 
tion is Dehhani. Some of his poems are found in the important collections of 
nazire (imitative poetry) such as the Mecmu’at el-Neza’ir of Omer b. Mezid in 
the fifteenth century, the Cami’ el-Neza’ir of Egridirli Haci Kemaleddin in the 
sixteenth, and the Kenz el-Kiibera of §eyhoglu Mustafa. Fuad Kopriilii regards 
Dehhani as representing the beginning of secular classical Turkish poetry in 
Anatolia. In contrast to the leanings of almost all the poets of the period 
towards religious-Sufi subjects, the poems of Dehhani, to judge from the few 
examples we have in our hands, almost in their entirety resonate with a world- 
liness and a lively style almost in the manner of Omar Khayyam. Although 
we know from the Karamanogullan §ahnamesi of Yancani, one of the poets of 
fourteenth-century Anatolia, that Dehhani wrote a Persian Seljuk §ehname of 
20,000 couplets in the style of Firdowsi’s Shahname on the order of Sultan Alaed- 
din Keykubad I, this work has not come down to us. Other poets who should 
be mentioned as the last of the poets of the Seljuk period are Kemaleddin 
Hubey§ b. Ibrahim Tiflisi, and Nasiri, son of Rtikneddin el-Urmevi, dervishes 
of Sultan Veled. 

According to the information we have today the earliest recorded poet of 
the fourteenth century was Giil§ehri. Gul§ehri, a Sufi poet who lived at the 
end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth, is known for having 
made various changes to the famous mesnevi, Mantiq al-Tayr of Farid al-din 
Attar, and to have translated it into Turkish under the same title. From his 
works it is very clear that he remained under the influence of the classical 
Iranian poets such as Sa'di-i Shirazi, Farid ed-din Attar, Hakim Senayi and 
Nizami-i Genjevi, and in particular Mevlana. He wrote his poetic works with 
the aim of proving that more beautiful works could be written in Turkish than 
in Persian. Another Turkish work, again in the style of a mesnevi, is the little 
treatise called Keramat-i Ahi Evren which gave an account of Turkish miracles 
of the famous Ahi Evren and the rules of ahilik. Apart from this, there are also 
some poems in the form of kaside, gazel or single couplets. 
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One of the fundamentally important poets of the period who was briefly 
mentioned above was A§ik Ali Pa§a. A§ik Pa§a, who was the grandson of 
Baba ilyas-i Horasani, apart from the famous Garibname, was the author of 
a Sufi mesnevi called Fakrname and other smaller volumes of mesnevi s. Other 
important poets of the period whom we must mention were §eyyad Hamza, 
who was most probably an unconventional type of dervish who composed Sufi 
poems written both in the aruz metre and in the syllabic metre, and works 
called Yusuf u Zeliha, Dasitan-i Sultan Mahmud and Ahval-i Kiyamet; Ahmed 
Fakih, whose works Qarhname and Kitabu Evsaf-i Mesacidi’$-§erife have survived 
to today; and Mesud b. Ahmed (Hoca Mesud), who was most probably from 
Germiyan and has a mesnevi called Siiheyl ii Nev-Bahar written in a meticulous 
and lively Turkish. 

Ahmedi, another of this period’s most important poets, received a good 
theological education in Egypt, then returned to Anatolia where he first j oined 
Ayas Bey from the Aydmogullan and later became a teacher and adviser to 
Germiyanoglu Suleyman§ah. He then entered the service first of the Ottoman 
sultan Yildmm Bayezid, then of his son Emir Suleyman and finally of (Jlelebi 
Mehmed. He died in Amasya. Ahmedi, who wrote his works in fourteenth- 
fifteenth-century Anatolia, is best known for his Iskendername. The Mevlid and 
Dasitan-i Tevarih-i Miiluk-i Al-i Osman sections in this work are important, first 
because they are the earliest Turkish examples of this type of work before the 
composition of the famous Suleyman £elebi, and second, because they are 
the harbinger of the Ottoman history-writing tradition. Ahmedi also wrote 
another Divan, and he rewrote under the same title and with some changes the 
mesnevi called Cemfd ii Hurfd of the Iranian poet Salman Savaji, which took 
as its subject one of his classic love stories. Apart from these works in Turkish, 
Ahmedi wrote other works in Persian. It is accepted that with his verse works, 
written on various subjects, Ahmedi made a considerable contribution both 
to the development of Turkish and to the establishment of classical Turkish 
literature. 

Another significant poet was Ahmed-i Dai, from Germiyan, who lived from 
the end of the fourteenth century to the beginning of the fifteenth and wrote 
important works in Turkish. Ahmed-i Dai, a thorough master of Turkish and 
of literary arts, or more correctly poetry, lived through the successive reigns of 
the Germiyan Yakub Bey II, and the Ottoman sultans Murad I, Emir Suleyman, 
Mehmed I and Murad II, and dedicated his work to these sultans. Although 
his contribution to the creation of classical Anatolian Turkish literature was 
considerable, from the point of view of his literary power, fame and later 
influence, he lagged behind his contemporary Ahmedi. 
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Ahmed-i Dai, a highly cultured poet, was the author of as many as fifteen 
works on various subjects. Of these, two copies of his Turkish Divan are extant. 
His Persian Divan dated 1413 was dedicated to the vezir Haci Halil Pa§a on the 
occasion of £elebi Mehmed’s ascending the throne. His Qengname, which he 
is said to have written under the inspiration of Emir Suleyman’s drinking 
gatherings and in which Sufi motifs appear from time to time, is one of the 
first examples composed on this subject. The work was created in twenty -four 
sections suitable for a single-stringed eastern musical instrument called geng 
and for the twenty-four makams (modes) of eastern music. Another of his 
works, the Camasbname, is an extended translation of the thirty-three-couplet 
mesnevi of Nasir al-din Tusi (d. 1274) of the same title in the style of Yildizname 
(astrological book for predicting the future) which discusses the occult. 

A further important poet of the era was the famous scholar, poet, man of 
letters and statesman Kadi Burhaneddin (one of whose works in Persian, the 
Anis al-Kulub, was discussed above). A Harezm Turk, he was the ruler of a state 
named after him which he founded after the collapse of the Eretna state in 
Sivas in the second half of the fourteenth century. The famous Turkish Divan 
of Kadi Burhaneddin, 153 one of the most important and typical of the poets 
of Anatolian classical Turkish poetry, shows a natural refinement, despite the 
author having passed his life in political struggle. Only a single copy of this 
Divan has survived. 

§eyhi, whose real name was Yusuf Sinan, was another major poet of the 
period. A doctor as well as a poet, §eyhi, who was raised in the fifteenth century 
in the region of Germiyan, was said to have taken his pseudonym because of 
his adherence to Haci Bayram-i Veli. At first in the service of Germiyanoglu 
Yakub Bey II, he then entered the service of £elebi Mehmed when Germiyan 
passed under the control of the Ottoman beylik, and then went on to serve 
Murad II. His importance as a poet was such that he received the title §eyh 
el-gu’ara Qeyh of the poets). He was the author of the second Hiisrev ii §irin 
story written in Anatolia. His famous Harname, written in clear Turkish, is an 
example of an elegent and subtle social satire. Harname s subtle witty humour 
and satire placed it at the forefront of Turkish humour and satirical literature. 
§eyhi was one of the major figures who contributed to the development of 
classical Anatolian Turkish literature, and his Turkish Divan can be counted 
among the fundamental works of Turkish literature. 154 



153 This Divan can be found in the British Library, or. 4126. 

154 For more detailed information on the poets and poetry of the Seljuk and beylik periods, 
see Kartal, ‘Anadolu Sel^uklulan Doneminde §iir ve §airler’, pp. 493-520. 
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Prose 

From the names which appear in the sources and from what has survived, we 
can say that the works produced in prose in Turkish in the twelfth to fifteenth 
centuries were nearly all treatises and books written on scientific subjects. 
These were generally either compositions in Persian or Arabic or translated 
from Arabic to Persian. Almost all of the writers, as noted above, were ulema 
who came into Anatolia from outside. According to Ate§, the majority of 
works written in Anatolia in the period to the reign of Alaeddin Keykubad I 
were books and treatises relating to philosophy and natural sciences, fewer 
works being written on religion and Sufism. 155 For example, the Pertevname 
of the famous Iranian Sufi philosopher Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi (d. 1196), 
who was also known as Suhrawardi-i Maqtul in order to distinguish him from 
the famous Sufi from Baghdad Shihab al-din Abu Hafs al Suhrawardi, was one 
of the first works of philosophy. His other works include an augury book, 
Usui al-Malahim, which Ebu el-Fazl Hiiseyin b. ibrahim el-Tiflisi translated 
from Arabic into Persian, a book on the interpretation of dreams entitled 
Kamil al-Ta‘bir and a work entitled Bayan al-Nujum on astronomy. He wrote 
two books on medicine, Sihhat al-Abdan and Kifayat al-Tibb, the latter written 
for the vali of Sivas Kutbeddin Melik^ah, one of the sons of K1I19 Arslan II. 
Of his many works written in Persian and Arabic the most important are 
Hikmat al-Ishraq and al-Talwihat, which are the main works on the ishraqi 
mystic philosophy which he himself established, and Hayakil al-Nur, a very 
well known little Sufi treatise. We know also that he wrote other works in 
Anatolia. 

Another prose work written in this period is Ravdat al-Manazir, composed 
in Persian by Kemaleddin Ebubekr on Islamic theology. The Rabat al-Sudur 
wa Ayat al-Surur of al-Ravandi, completed in 1206 and dedicated to Giyaseddin 
Keyhiisrev I, an important prose work of history and a major source also for 
Iranian Seljuk history, can be counted among the best examples of Persian 
prose. 

With the gradual strengthening of the Sufi movement in Anatolia from 
the thirteenth century, there is no doubt that prose compositions were writ- 
ten in this environment, as were translations from Arabic to Persian, and 
the number of religio-Sufi texts written in Arabic and Turkish increased. 
For example, among the main examples of Sufi prose were the very well 
known Kitab al-Ma‘arif of Mevlana’s father, Bahaeddin Veled, the book of 
the same title by his halife, Seyyid Burhaneddin Muhakkik-i Tirmizi, Maqalat 

155 Ate§, ‘Hicri VI- VIII. (XII-XIV.) Asirlarda Anadolu’da Fars^a Eserler’, 133-4. 
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which was a collection of the sayings of §ems-i Tebrizi gathered together 
from different places, the Majalis-i SaVa of Mevlana, another book entitled 
Ma‘arif by his son Sultan Veled, Mirsad al-‘Ibad of Necmeddin-i Daye, and 
Siraj al-Qulub. 

We must also note in particular the Manahij al-‘Ibad ila al-Ma‘ad which was 
written on the vahdet-i viicud doctrine of his master by Sadeddin el-Fergani 
who was a follower of Muhieddin Ibn Arabi, and Fergani’s commentary on 
the famous Qaside-i Ta’iyya of the well-known Egyptian follower of the same 
doctrine, Amr ibn al-Farid. Books such as Fahreddin-i Iraki's Lema‘at and 
Sadreddin Konevi’s Tabsirat al-Mubtedi wa Tadhkirat al-Muntahi, as well as 
the latter’s Nusus and Fiikuk (first written as an explanation of the views of 
Ibn Arabi’s Fusas al-Hiqam), Risalat al-Vujud and Miftah al-Gayb, must also be 
mentioned, as must the Fihi mafihi of Mevlana himself, the Persian menakib- 
name of Sipehsalar Ferudun b. Ahmed entitled Manaqib-i Hadrat-i Khudavandi- 
gar and known by the short title Risale-i Sipehsalar which is an important 
source for the life of the family of Mevlana and his circle, and of course the 
very well known Manakib al-Arifin of Ahmed Eflaki written later on the same 
subject. 

There are various examples in the field of belles-lettres, such as the Raw- 
dat al-Kuttab wa Hadiqat al-Albab of Ebubekr ibn el-Zeki mentioned earlier 
which includes texts in Arabic and Persian: the Gunyat al-Katib wa Munyat 
al-Talib of Hasan b. Abd el-Mii’min; and the Mektubat of Mevlana which con- 
tained letters written for various reasons to different high officials of the Seljuk 
state. 

Among the works in the style of Siyasetname s (books of diplomacy) which 
immediately come to mind from the thirteenth century are the Persian Fus- 
tat al-Adalafi Qawa‘id al-Saltana of Mahmud ibn el-Hatib and Kitab al-Lata’if 
al-’Ala’iyya which Ahmed b. Sa’d el-Erzincani wrote in Arabic for Alaeddin 
Keykubad I. 

In the beylik period very many prose works were written on a variety of 
subjects. Among these are Lata’if al-Hikma and Metali‘ al- Anwar of Mahmud 
b. Ebibekr el-Urmevi, and Daqayiq al-Haqayiq of Nasireddin el-Sicistani on the 
occult. In the field of history the most significant works include Ibn Bibi’s very 
important source al-’Awamir al-’Ala’iyya, Musamarat al-Akhbar of Karim al-Din 
Aqsara’i and Aziz b. Ardashir-i Astarabadi’s Bazm 0 Razm . 156 



156 For more detailed information on prose in Anatolia in the Seljuk and beylik periods 
see M. isen, ‘Nesir, in Anadolu Selguklulan ve Beylikler Donemi Uygarligi I, ed. Ocak, 
pp. 521-32. 
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Conclusion 

To sum up the picture of Turkish intellectual life in the twelfth to fifteenth 
centuries, of which we have tried to give an outline here, we can say that 
those who came from outside and settled in Turkey in this period, primarily 
the Turks who gave their name to the region, transformed the lands which 
had been the cradle of various civilisations over the ages, into a country with 
a very different society, belief and culture from that which it had had until 
that point. Over a period of approximately two and a half centuries, ulema, 
Sufis, bureaucrats, poets, men of letters, philosophers, men from every pro- 
fession and of every type, coming into the region from outside, all Muslims 
but speaking different languages, tied to different interpretations of Islam, all 
contributed to the creation and development of every blade of the Anatolian 
cultural fan, from a new political mentality to a new architecture. Great sul- 
tans like K1I19 Arslan II and Alaeddin Keykubad I, great vezirs like Sahip Ata 
Fahreddin, Celaleddin Karatay and Pervane Muineddin Suleyman, great Sufis 
like Mevlana, A§ik Pa§a, Yunus Emre and Haci Bekta§, and great poets and 
men ofletters like Kani’i, Dehhani, Ahmedi and §eyhi and many others were 
the products of this rich and prolific political and intellectual culture created 
from a synthesis of elements drawn from Central Asia and from every part 
of the Muslim Middle East. This synthesis produced the most developed lan- 
guage of learning, art and literature of the western Turkish world, creating 
a version of Anatolian Turkish. This language opened the way to the mag- 
nificent political style of Ottoman diplomacy. In short, the intellectual world 
of medieval Turkey created the basis of the intellectual performance of the 
Ottoman Empire for the centuries to come. 
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aga lord; commander 

ahi member of a semi-religious order of the late Seljuk and early Ottoman period recruited 

mainly from among the ranks of craftsmen devoted to the ideals offiitiiwet; ahilik was an 
association which united craftsmen in the Anatolian towns and had a semi-Sufi identity 
akqe Greek aspron, Latin asper, silver coin used by the Turkish rulers 
akin raid 

akinci raider; a corps of light cavalry used for raiding 
akritai Byzantine frontier troops 
alp hero, brave man 
alp-eren hero, brave men 

arasta covered market associated with a mosque 
archon high-ranking Byzantine official 
asitane dervish lodge 

askeri belonging to the military; those who belonged to the military or religious elite and 
who were granted tax exemption 
asper see akge 
aspron see akge 

avanz-i divaniye extraordinary levies 

azeb (Arabic azab) unmarried young men; seamen or pirates; in Ottoman army appar- 
ently land foot soldiers who were enlisted from the peasants for the duration of a 
campaign 

baba elder of a dervish group; head of a Bekta§i lodge 
bac tax, toll or market dues 

bailo head of a Venetian colony; Venetian representative abroad; Venetian ambassador to 
Constantinople 
balish Mongol tax or tribute 
basqaq a Mongol military governor 

bagtina hereditary estate in the Balkans, a Slavic term taken over by the Ottomans denoting 
hereditary tide to land 
batman measure of weight 
battimano see batman 

bedestan covered market, part of a bazaar where valuable merchandise was stored 
besant term used by Europeans for the gold dinar, and for other units of account derived 
from the dinar 
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bey ruler of a Turkish state; commander 

beylerbeyi top Ottoman official in provincial government, head of a beylerbeyilik 
botte a wine measurement varying from place to place 

braccia a cloth measurement, an arm's length, exact length varied from place to place 

buk Sufi lodge, foundation 

buta a wine measurement 

buta de Napoli a wine measurement 

calbano steelyard balance, see also stadera 

camlet a type of cloth made, possibly, from camel’s fur, and from mohair 

canna a cloth measurement 

capsa a container for soap 

casa see capsa 

cebeci armourer 

cebelii armed retainer 

gelebi title of respect; leader of a religious order, particularly of the Mevlevis 
cerehor irregular enlisted warriors 

geribagi a military commander; commander of detachment of sipahis in the provinces 
chanela a measurement of approximately io to 12 palms 
giftresmi tax paid for one gift of land 

giftlik landholding which could be worked by a pair of oxen 

cihad (jihad ) Islamic holy war 

cizye poll-tax paid by non-Muslims 

comerchium customs tax 

danigmend an advanced student in a medrese 

dariilhadis school where the traditions of Islam are taught 

dede head of a dervish community, in particular the head of the Bektaji order 

defter-i icmal a summary register of revenue 

defter-i mufassal a detailed register of revenue 

dergah a dervish lodge 

devgirme a levy of Christian boys for service in the Ottoman army or in the palace 

dinar Arab coin, called besant by Europeans, divided into 24 karati 

dirhem Arab silver coin 

dizdar fortress captain 

ducat Venetian gold coin 

dux governor 

ehl-i hiref artists or artisans in palace service 

emin agent, superintendent 

emir ruler, lord 

emir-dad chief of justice 

egkinci (or egkiinci) irregular cavalryman 

evkaf defteri vakif register 

fardello a bundle, particularly used for silk 

fikih (Arabic fiqh) Islamic canonical jurisprudence 

fusta large galiot, small oared warship 

jutiiwet (Arabic futuwwa) a semi-religious movement; the ethics of such a movement 

gaza a raid for plunder, later came to mean holy war fought for Islam 
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gazi fighter in gaza 

gigliato a silver coin common in the eastern Mediterranean in the fourteenth century 

gulam-i mir salaried court troops 

hacegan departmental head in the bureaucracy 

hadith prophetic tradition; sayings and practices of the Prophet Muhammad 
halife caliph, successor, officially ordained assistant to a geyh 
Halvetiye order of dervishes 
hamam public bath 

han caravansary, large commercial building; a market building in a town, usually special- 
ising in the trade of a specific commodity, or a place used by merchants from a specific 
region or country 
hane a household as a tax unit 
hanekah dervish lodge 
harag poll-tax paid by non-Muslims 
has crown lands 

hatib the leader of the community at Friday prayers 
hisar eri fortress guard 

hutbe the sermon delivered in the mosque by the hatib 

hyperpyron Byzantine gold coin, divided into 24 karati, it declined in significance during 
the fourteenth century, becoming a money of account; after the middle of the fourteenth 
century the hyperpyron in circulation was silver 
ikta a grant of revenue from land made to a military or administrative office-holder 
ilchi Mongol envoy 
imam prayer leader 

imaret soup kitchen; religious and social complex supported by a vakif 
injii the domain of the Ilkhanate state 

ispence originally a poll-tax paid in the Balkans, taken over by the Ottomans as a customary 

tax 

istimale t persuasion; Ottoman policy of accommodating the population in newly con- 
quered territory 

kadi judge, chief administrator of a judicial district 
kadi sicilleri court registers 

kadirga oared galleys with single masts and lateen sails 

kalyata large galiot 

kantar a measurement of weight 

kapan balance used for heavy goods such as foodstuffs 

kapudan naval commander 

kapukulu ocaklan the salaried troops of the palace 

karati division of a hyperpyron; there were 24 karati to one hyperpyron 

kaza district under the jurisdiction of a kadi 

kethiida Ottoman government official, agent 

kible the direction of Mecca for praying 

komerkion customs tax 

kogk pavilion 

kiilliye religious and social complex 
kiinbed tomb 
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lala the person who had been tutor to the reigning sultan as a child 

mahalle district, quarter, neighbourhood 

mal-i buzurg central treasury 

mal-i yam courier service 

mangir a copper coin 

mazo a bundle 

medrese school, Muslim theological college 
mekteb school 

menakibname narrative of heroic deeds 

mescid small mosque 

mevlevihane a lodge for Mevlevi dervishes 

mezhep religious denomination; school of thought 

mihrab niche in a mosque indicating the direction of Mecca 

minber pulpit in a mosque 

mine common weight and dry measure 

miri belonging to the ruler or the state 

mizan balance used for cloth and other commodities which were not very weighty 
modio see modius 

modius a dry measure, varying widely according to location 
moggio see modius 

mudd a dry measure, varying according to location, used for grain 

miiderris teacher in a medrese 

miiftii or mufti jurisconsult 

muhasebe defteri account register 

muhtesib market inspector 

mukataa tax farm; a source of revenue 

miilk freehold ownership 

murid Sufi disciple 

miisellem member of a corps of militia performing military service in return for tax 
exemption 

mustahfiz fortress guard 

mustaufi revenue accountant 

miistevi head of the financial department 

ndhiye administrative region, district 

naib deputy, representative 

naibiis-saltana fna’ib al-saltana ) sultan's deputy 

nazir superintendent, particularly of a vakif 

noyan a Mongol commander 

niifus defteri population register 

ocak infantry corps 

ordu Mongol court 

orta military unit 

pani cloth 

paroikos dependent peasant, who received land to cultivate, though also having the right 
to own land 
patumani see batman 
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piyade infantry 

podesta the top government official in Genoese colonies 

pronoia care, forethought; in fiscal terms a grant of land which at times involved military 
service 

protostmtor one of the highest officials in the retinue of the emperor 
qubchur Mongol tax on flocks and herds; poll-tax 
quriltay assembly 

reaya tax-paying population who were not members of the askeri elite 

ribat military station on a frontier, fortified post, lodge for dervishes 

rotol a division of weight, division of a kantar 

riisum dues, taxes 

riisum-i urfiyye customary dues 

salname yearbook 

sancak sub-province 

sancakbeyi governor of a sub-province 

sanduka sarcophagus, cenotaph 

scarlattini fine woollen cloth, usually, though not always, scarlet coloured 
sekban military unit 

sema the whirling dance and the music performed during a Mevlevi ceremony 

senseraggio brokerage 

serasker commander of the army 

$eriat ( Shari' a ) Islamic religious law 

$eriyye sicilleri court registers 

seruch probably a grain measurement 

$eyft sheikh, head; popular religious leader; head of a tribe 

seyyid descendant of the Prophet Muhammad 

shihna military governor 

shinik a capacity measure 

jifahane hospital 

simsar the head of the brokers in a market 

sipahi mounted soldier holding a timar; a member of the sultan’s cavalry 

societa business partnership 

solak a military unit 

solakba^i the commander of a solak 

sommo silver coin used in Black Sea region 

stadera steelyard balance with one arm 

staperronos cloth measurement 

strategos Byzantine commander in charge of a theme and its troops 
subaji commander; a government agent 
surgiin deportation 
t aghar provisioning 

tahrir survey of land, population and sources of revenue 
tahrir defteri written survey of a province 
tamgha Mongol tax on commercial transactions 
tarikat Sufi order 
tefsir commentary on the Quran 
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tekalif-i urfiyye ( tekalif-i orfiye) customary dues 

tekfiir local Byzantine ruler 

tekke dervish lodge 

temlik grant of freehold property rights 

themes troops 

timar revenue allotment in return for military service; a Persian term meaning care, 
forethought, solicitude 
timar eri holder of a timar 
top ft artillery corps 
topgibagi chief gunner 
tiifenkgi gunner unit 
tuman 10,000, a Mongol military division 
tiirbe grave, tomb 
uc frontier region 
ug heyi marcher lord 
vakfiye deed of trust of a vakif 
vakif pious foundation 
vakifname deed of trust 
vali governor 
veli holy man 

vegeta de Napoli wine measurement 

vezir a minister of the sultan 

vilayet province 

waqf see vakif 

yamak assistant 

yarghuchi Mongol judge 

yarligh decree 

yaya footman, infantry 

yenigeri janissary 

yildizname astrological book for predicting the future 
yoldag companion, retainer 

yoldaglik originally denoted companionship and performing service as a retainer of a 
military leader; came to mean participation in a campaign and a display of bravery 
yiik a load, a weight measurement varying widely according to merchandise and location 

yiiriik Turkoman nomad 
zaviye dervish lodge 

zeamet land held in return for military service 

zeugarion/jugum Byzantine designation for the amount of land which could be ploughed 
by a pair of oxen 

zimmi (Arabic dhimmi) non-Muslim living under Islamic ruler 
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Arvanid, Albania, Christian Umax- holders, 199 
ascetism (ziihd ve takva ), 390 
Asen, emperor of Bulgaria (1187), 21 
al-Ashraf Khalil, Mamluk sultan, 79 
Asia Minor 

Byzantine fortresses, 31 
Byzantium in, 6, 7, 21 
Manuel I and, 19 

Ottoman campaign (1390 and 1391), 39 
Seljuk sultanate of Rum, 11, 13 
see also Anatolia 

A§ik Ali Pa§a, poet, 397-8, 408, 4o8n.i28, 418 
Fakrname, 418 

Garibname (1330), 194, 397, 418 
A§ikpa§azade, Ottoman chronicler, 105, 113, 117 
gaps, 120 

on market taxes, 252 
on Osman, 120, 245 
and Ottoman architecture, 274 
on Ottoman deportations, 149, 151 
on Ottomans in Thrace, 145 
slave prices, 252 

on Timurid cultural influence, 343 
askeri (military class), 216 
Aslanapa, Oktay, 278 
astronomy, 420 
Ate§, A., 420 
Athens 

capture of Acropolis, 42 
Catalans in, 32 
Atman see Osman 

Atramyttion (Edremit), fortifications, 20, 236 

Attaleia see Antalya 

Attila the Hun, 138 

avanz defiers (registers of Ottoman 

extraordinary revenue levies), 140 
Avars, 138 

in Pannonia, 7 
Avnik, siege of (1340), 95 
Axouchs family, 50 
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Aya Yorgi (Saint George), festival of, 402 

Ayas, Cilicia, 91 

Ayasoluk (Ephesus), 133, 270 

congregational mosque (1375), 270 
isa Bey Camii (1374), in, 284, 290, 317, 318, 
3i9, 340 

Aydm, beylik of, 27, in, 267 
annexed by Bayezid, 43, 223 
architecture, 270 
arts, 319 

counterfeit Venetian coinage in, 

247 

fall of (1282), 233 
and grain trade, 240 
growing power of, 34 
independence, 45 
market taxes, 253 
mercenaries with Catalans, 143 
port of, 250 

relations with Byzantium, in 
silk production, 325 
slave market, 250 
tax farming, 257 
trade with Latin states, 261, 262 
weights and measures, 246 
Aydmoglu dynasty, 170 
Ayntab (Gaziantep), town, 374 
Ay§e Hatun, wife of Geyhatu, 78 
Ayverdi, Ekrem Hakki, 278, 288 
azabs (militia), 211-12 
archers, 21 1 
Azerbaijan, 363 

Aziz b. Ardashir-i Astarabadi, Bazm 0 Razm, 
421 

Az\ze Hatun, wife of isa Bey, 319 
Azizeddin, beylerbeyi, 76 

Baba ilyas-i Horasani (Baba Resul) 
cult of, 402 

revolt (1239-40), 64, 359, 368, 398 
Baba Kemal-i Hocendi, Sufi, 392 
Baba Tugrai, vezir, 58 
debts to Mongols, 60, 71 
Babai rebellion (1239-40), 64, 359, 368, 398 
Shi'i messianism in, 386 
Babinger, Franz, 162, 380 
Babuq, Mongol commander, 96 
Badieddin al-Tabrizi, Dibizname, 321 
Badoer, Giacomo, Venetian merchant, 228, 

248 

Baghdad, Mongol attack on, 58, 59, 61 
Bahadir, son of Hiisameddin Bicar, 66 
Bahaeddin Kani’i, poet, 416 



Bahaeddin Veled, Mevlana, Sufi mystic, 391, 
392 

Kitab al-Ma‘arif, 420 
Badaeddin Pa§a b. Hizir, religious 
foundations at Serres, 148 
Baibars, Mamluk sultan, 59, 66, 67 

diplomatic links with Mongol Anatolia, 67 
and Seljuk revolt (1276), 69 
Baibars al-Mansuri, Mamluk historian, 57 
Baidu, Mongol Ilkhan in Anatolia (1295), 81 
candidate for Mongol Han, 78, 81 
Baiju, Mongol general, 57 
invasion of Rum (1256), 61 
at Konya, 58 
at Kosedag (1243), 53, 54 
move to Anatolia, 57 
Balaban (Domenico Doria), Genoese 
merchant, 232 

Balak Gazi, Artukid ruler, 388 
Balat (Miletus) 
caravansarys, 314 
ilyas Bey Camii, 280-1, 283, 317 
port, 250 

export of carpets from, 233 
metal imports, 242 
pottery, 338 

Balbi, Domenico, trader, 259 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, as emperor in, 23 

Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, 19 

Baldwin II, Latin emperor, 30 

Balik, Despot of Dobrudja, 141 

Balikesir (Balikesri) 

division of beylik of Karasi, 109 
town of, 271 
Balkans 

Byzantine influence, 8 
coastal beyliks and, 112 
contacts with Anatolian Turks, 141-2, 143 
early Ottoman conquest and, 143-56 
Miletus ware pottery in, 338 
Ottoman deportations to settle, 149-52 
Ottoman military advance into, 121, 122-3 
Ottoman occupation, 37, 126-8, 130, 136, 
190 

settlement patterns, 148 
Turkic peoples in, 4, 138-43 
Balkasun, Karamanoglu mausoleum, 269 
Baku, son of Nab§i, Mongol commander, 62, 
76, 81 

rebellion, 82-3 

Bapheus, battle of (1302), 119, 194 
Barak Bey, at Yeni§ehir, 153, 173 
Bara’unkar, Mongol branch, 365 
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Bari, captured by Normans, n 
Barkan, Omer Liitfi, 380 
Barquq, Mamluk sultan, 252 
barter, 248 
Barthold, W., 407 

Bartolo, Domenico di, The Wedding of the 
Foundlings, 333, 334 

Basil II, emperor of Byzantium (976-1025) 7, 8 
Battalname epic, 364, 403, 405, 410 
Batu Han, son of Jochi, 54, 55 
influence of, 56 

Bayazid Bistami (d. 874), Sufi, 394 
Bayezid I, Ottoman sultan (1389-1402), 2, 39, 
42-3, 129-31 

annexation of Germiyan beylik, 113, 129 
buildings in Bursa, 276, 288, 294, 302 
campaign in western Anatolia, 129 
campaigns in Balkans, 151 
defeated by Timur, 109, 130 
and Karaman, 114, 129 
navy, 224 
as patron, 319 

and resettlement of Verria Turks, 141 
and siege of Constantinople (1390s), 236 
silk textiles, 327 
and trade, 259, 263 
Bayezid II (1481-1512), 168 
bedestan (covered market), 259, 313 
Edirne, 172, 313 
Serres, 157, 164 
Skopje (Uskiip), 185 

Bedreddin Murad, leader of Germiyan, 76 
Bekta§i tarikat (Sufi order), 384, 387, 394, 397 
belles lettres, 421 

Benefatio de Molendino, Venetian merchant, 
alum trade, 242 
Benevento, battle of (1266), 30 
Berat, Albania, mosque, 174 
Bergama (Pergamon), 25, 109, 271 
fortifications, 20, 236 
Holbein carpets from, 336 
Yildirim Camii, 288 

Beroe (Star a Zagora), Balkan town, 140 
Bertha of Sulzbach, wife of Manuel 1 , 17 
beyliks, 107, 267 
in Anatolia, 27, 103 
architecture, 106, no, 318 
Byzantine legacy, 116 
coastal, 1 12-13 

compared with Seljuk sultanate, 116-17 
and dominance of Ottomans, 107, 115 
power-sharing between ruling family 
members, 108-9, 116 



pressure on Byzantium, 359 
resources, 107, 109 
rise of, and towns, 374 
and rise of Ottomans, 125-6 
sea power, 108, no, 112 
sources for, 105, 108, no, in 
Timur’s policy towards, 109 
tolerance of Christians, 389 
see also Aydin; Eretna; Germiyan; Hamid; 
Isfendiyarogullan; Kadi Burhaneddin; 
Karaman; Mente§e; Ottoman beylik 
and Empire; Saruhan; Teke 
Bey§ehir 

annexed by Ottomans, 126 
bedestan of Suleyman Bey, 313 
E§refoglu Camii, 286 
E§refoglu capital, 91, 267 
pottery type, 336 
rug from, 335 
town walls, 269 
Turkish town, 374 

Bezirgan Bedreddin, merchant, as patron, 320 
Bilad al-Rum, Arab designation of Anatolia, 
354 

Bilecik (Bekloma) 
market traders, 245 
nomad trade with, 232 
Orhan Gazi Camii, 279, 281 
bills of exchange, for trade, 248 
Birgi 

Aydmoglu Gazi Mehmed Bey Tiirbesi, 317, 
340 

as capital of Aydin beylik, in 
dynastic tombs, 270 
medrese, 270 
palace, 311 

Ulu Cami, 270, 288, 290, 317, 339, 347 
Bithynia 

Byzantine campaign against Turks in, 16 
Ottoman expansion into, 121 
rebellion against Michael Palaeologos, 31 
Turkish raids in, 13 
Bitlis, town of, 374 
Black Death (from 1348), 145 
Black Sea, trade across, 229, 252 
blockades, 12, 195 

of Constantinople (1453), 224 
see also siege warfare 
Bocanegra, Simon, Doge of Genoa, 263 
Bode, Wilhelm von, 331, 333 
Bogomilism, 382 
Bohemond I, first crusade, 15 
Boniface of Montferrat, 22, 23, 26 
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Bonifacio da Sori, Genoese agent to Orhan, 
261 

book illustration, 320 
Boris /Michael, tsar of the Bulgars, 138 
Borkliice Mustafa, dervish rebel, 134, 406 
Bosnia, and Ottomans, 128 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, destruction of Ottoman 
monuments, 157 

Boucicaut, Jean le Meingre, Marechal, 44 
bows, and arrows (yay and ok), 194, 201 
broad arrow-heads ( bilek/bilik ), 201 
Branicevo, Serbian principality, 140 
brass utensils, 243 
brick 

for building, 316, 317 
decorative, 317 
glazed, 340-1 

Brindisi, battle of (1156), 18 

Broquiere, Bertrandon de la, 147, 217, 225, 

228 

on Bursa, 277, 326 
on palace at Konya, 311 
on Turkish carpets, 328 
on Turkish merchants, 260 
on Turkish nomads, 231, 23m. 18 
Buddhism, 364 

buffalo, as draught animals, 231 
Buka, vezir in Rum, 77 
Bulgaria, 21, 139 

aspirations towards Constantinople, 27, 30 
Byzantine conquest, 7, 8, 139 
Cuman dynasties in, 140 
destruction of Ottoman monuments, 157 
and John V 37 
Saruhan invasion, 34 
subjugated by Bayezid, 43 
toponomy, 152-3 
Turkish advance on, 37, 127, 144 
Turkish colonists in, 152, 155 
and 'Varna crisis’ (1444), 190 
voynuks, 215 
Bulgars, 7, 8, 138 

and Byzantium, 6, 31 
treaty with Byzantium (1307), 33 
Buonacorso, Niccolo di, Marriage of the Virgin, 
33i 

bureaucrats, in towns, 376 
Burglu (Uluborlu), 56, 91 
Melik’s revolt in, 80 
Burhaneddin Muhakkik-i Tirmizi, Sufi 
mystic, 391, 393, 420 
burial practices, 163 
interments, 306 



Bursa (Prousa, Prusa), 41, 119, 376 
architecture, 267, 274-7 
At Pazan quarter, 276 
Bey Sarayi, 276, 311 
bridges, 277 

complexes ; Bayezid imareti, 131, 294; 
Murad I’s complex and tomb, 163, 276; 
Murad II’s complex, 276-7, 303-5; 

Ye§il Cami/ complex, 169, 274, 276, 
295-7, 3i4, 3i7, 318, 324, 340-3, 35o; 
Yildmm complex, 276, 302, 317 
hamams, xj 6 

hans ; Bey Han (Emir Han), 314; Bezir 
Ham of Lala §ahin Pa§a, 276; Emir 
Ham (Eski Bezzazistan), 276, 314; 
Geyve Han, 314; ipek Han, 314; Kapan 
Ham of Murad I, 276 
medreses, 302, 303-5; Lala §ahin Pa§a 
Medresesi 

mosques ; Alaeddin Bey Camii (1332-3), 
276; Hiidavendigar Camii (1385), 129, 
294; il Eri Oglu Ahmed Bey Mescidi, 
274; Koca Naib Camii, 276; Muradiye 
Camii, 294, 343; Orhan Gazi Camii 
(1337-39), 124, 160, 276, 317, §ehadet 
Cami, 168, 171, 276, 317; Ulu Cami, 171, 
276, 288, 290, 317, 318, 348 
tombs ; of £elebi Mehmed (Ye§il Tiirbe), 
310-n; of Cem Sultan, 345; of £oban 
Bey, 309; of Giiltp^ek Hatun, 310; 
Hatuniye Tiirbesi, 324; mausoleum of 
Murad 1, 163; of Murad II, 310; of 
Orhan Gazi, 309; of Osman Gazi, 276, 
309; of §ehzade Ahmed, 324; of 
Yildmm Bayezid, 310 
fall of (1404), 45 
fall to Orhan (1326), 236 
as sancak of Murad (1331), 198 
markets (bedestans), 242, 249m 160, 313 
bezzazistan (drapers’ market), 276, 326 
commercial district, 276 
international market, 248 
slave market, 250 
under Ottomans, 121, 132 
silk production, 243, 326 
Byzantine army 

defeat at Malazgirt (Manzikert) (1071), 1, 6 
and theme system, 7 
weakening of, 8, 9, 119 
Byzantine Empire, 6-11, 355 

architectural influence, 279, 317 

art, 266 

end of (1453), 1 
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frontiers, 15 

coastal territories, 12 
control over Bulgaria, 139 
pressure on, 8-9, 359 

influence over Christians in Anatolia, 389, 
404 

instability in, 8, n, 31 
civil war (1321-8), 33, 144 
civil war (1341-7/ 1341-54), 33-5, 39, 144 
civil war (1380s), 128 
palace revolution (1181), 20 
reforms, 12, 20 

restoration under Michael VIII 
Palaeologos, 29-31 
Komnenoi dynasty, 11-21 
and Latin rule in Constantinople (1204-61), 
22-8 

ninth-century expansion, 7-8 
as Ottoman vassal state, 43, 45, 128, 217 
perception of Turks, 227, 362 
and relations with Mongols in Anatolia, 63, 

103 

relations with Ottoman, 45, 49-50, 120, 122, 
126, 132, 136 
treaty (1403) 
rural life, 370 

and Seljuk sultanate of Rum, 11 
see also Constantinople 
Byzantine navy 
rebuilding of, 14, 35 
thirteenth-fourteenth century, 30, 31 
under Vatatzes, 26 
and Venice, 19 
weakening of, 16, 35 

Caffa, Genoese trading settlement, 252 
Cahen, Claude, 229, 230, 363, 373, 383 
Cairo 

mosques, 290 
see also Fustat 

£aka (Tzachas), Turkish emir, 13 
£aldiran, battle of (1514), 137 
£ali Bey, Admiral, 224, 251 
Callipolis see Gelibolu 
Camali, alum production, 242 
camels, for transport, 220 
(^andarli Ali Pa§a, as patron, 320 
(^andarli family, as patrons, 320 
£andarli Halil Hayreddin Pa§a, Ottoman 

grand vezir (d. 1387), 128, 150, 164, 281, 
320 

(^andarli ibrahim Pa§a, mosque in Serres, 164, 
320 



Candarogullari see Isfendiyarogullan 
caravansarys ( han ), 109, 148 
Antalya, 112 

establishment of, 2580.235, 258-9, 373 

Ilica, 161 

at ishkali, 65 

Seljuk, 314 

vakifs for, 3 77 

Caria, beylik of Mente§e in, in 
carpets and kilims, 328-36, 351 
Anatolian animal type, 331-5 
Berlin Rug, 333 
in European paintings, 331 
exports, 328 
Konya-type, 329-31 
Marby Rug, 334 
nomad trade in, 231, 233 
cash 

replacement of labour services, 255 
for trade, 248 

Catalan Grand Company of mercenaries, 32, 
33 

in Gallipoli, 143 

principality in Greece, 32, 41, 42 
in Thrace, 143-4 
Ca’unkar, Mongol branch, 365 
cavalry (timar eri/sipahis), 197 
battle tactics, 221 
commanders, 203 
numbers, 209 
salaried, 208-9 
Serbian, 217 
weapons, 217 
£avul, Emir, 358 
cebeci (armourer), 210 
£ekirge, Hiidavendigar imareti, 294, 302 
Celaleddin Eye Bey b. Felekeddin, architect, 
3i4 

Celaleddin Hoca, official in Anatolia, 90 
Celaleddin Karatay, Seljuk official, 65 
Celaleddin Muhammed Rumi, Sufi mystic 
and poet, 58, 63, 65, 84, 359, 390, 392, 
393, 405, 417 
and divine, 396-7 
Fihi majihi, 397, 421 
Majalis-i Sab ‘a, 421 
Mektubat, 421 
poetry, 416 
Celayirids, 78 

as threat to Mongols, 93 
£elebi ishak b. ilyas, Saruhanid ruler, 347 
£elebi Mehmed, ruler in Bursa, 276, 295, 313, 
3i9 
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censuses, Ottoman, 139, 142 

of Suleyman I (the Magnificent) (1528-30), 

148-9 

ceramics, 336-46, 351 

cuerda seca, 341-2, 344, 345 
cut tile mosaic, 342, 344 
faience, 317, 339-41 
frit wares, 338, 343, 344 
glazed, 340-1 
glazed tiles, 297, 340-3 
‘Miletus ware’ glazed common, 336-8 
underglaze painted tiles, 344 
cerehors (irregular soldiers), 214-15 
Cesarini, Cardinal Giuliano, leader of 
Christian forces, 48 
Qetinta§, Sedat, 297 
Chalkokondyles, Laonikos, Ottoman 
chronicler, 149, 150 
on copper mines, 240 
Charalambos, Saint, 402 
Charles II, king of Naples, 33 
Charles III of Durazzo, overthrow of Queen 
Joanna, 40 

Charles of Anjou (1265-85), king, 29, 30 
Charles of Valois, 33 
China, influence on pottery, 338, 345 
Chinggis Han, successors of, 53-7 
Chioggia War, 38 
Chios, island, 13, 19 
Maona family of, 261 
monks of, 406 
recaptured by Genoa, 35 
Turkish merchants in, 259 
Chliara (Kirkaga^), fortifications, 20 
Chliat (Ahlat), siege of (1068), 10 
Chonai (Honas), Seljuks at, 25 
Choniates, Niketas, Greek chronicler, 15, 20, 
25, 49, 227, 228 
on nomad economy, 230, 236 
on resettlement of captives, 238 
Chormaghun, Mongol general, 53, 54, 58 
Christianity 

in Anatolia, 66, 355, 381 
missionary activity, 359, 381 
in Roman Empire, 355 
theological debates with Islam, 405-18 
and transition to Islam, 401 
see also Orthodox Church; Rome, Church 
of 

Christians 

in Anatolia, 66, 361 
in Balkans, 140, 141 
and conversion to Islam, 403 



in early Ottoman beylik, 120 
as irregular cerehor soldiers, 214 
relations with Muslims, 400 
taxation of, 238, 255 
in Thrace, 146 
as timar- holder sipahis, 199 
tolerance towards, 388 
Turks as, 140, 364 
see also dev§irme 
chronicles 

Anonymous Chronicles, 105, 135 
Anonymous-Giese, 150, 151, 163 
for beylik history, 105 
Byzantine, 104 

Short Chronicles, 104, 145 
‘Historia Peregrinorum’ (1190), 140 
of Kantakouzenos, 121 
of Karamanogullari, 105 
Ottoman, 105, 108, 117, 152 

iskendername (Ahmedi), 132, 322, 

418 

Selgukname chronicle, 141 
Seljuk, 134 

see also Ajikpajazade; Chalkokondyles; 
Choniates; Diisturname; Ibn Battuta; 
Ibn Bibi 

churches, Christian, converted to mosques, 
159, 167 

Qifte Minare Medresesi 
in Erzurum, 76 
in Sivas, 71 

Cilicia, Armenians in, 89 
see also Lesser Armenia 
Cimri, and Turkoman revolt (1277-8), 70-1, 
386 

Qirmen, battle of (1371), 38, 127, 159 
Clavijo, chronicler, on Erzincan, 273 
Clement IV Pope, 30 
Clement V Pope, 33 
Clement VI, Pope, 34 
Clermont, Council of (1095), 14 
cloth see silk industry; silk trade; textiles 
Qoban, Emir, 68, 84, 90 
fall of, 92 

Qoban Bey, brother of Orhan Gazi, 

320 

Qoban Suldus, senior emir, 89 
Qobanids 

Eretna and, 95 
as threat to Mongols, 93 
coinage 
Antalya, 60 
beyliks, no, 112 
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Germiyan, 113 
isfendiyarogullan, 11 6 
Karasi, no 
copper, 1 13, 247 

mangir (Turkish), 247 
counterfeit, 247 
gold, 247 

hyperpyron (Byzantine), 247 
issues 

Demirta§, 91 
Eretnid, 94, 95, 97 
Ghazan Han, 85 
Mesud, 86 
Orhan, 121, 124 
Osman, 124 
Riikneddin, 58-60 
Konya, 60 
Lu’lu’a (Lulon), 60 
moneyers (1299-1300), 102 
Ottoman, 121, 124 
silver, 247 

akge (Turkish), 247 
debasement of akge (1449), 137 
dirhem, 247 

Ilkhanid dirhems, 102, 119 
Seljuk dirhems, 102 
Trebizond(ine), 116 
variations and exchange rates, 229, 

246-8 

Venetian ducat, 247 
see also mints 

Conrad III, king of Germany, 17, 18 

Constance, Council of (1414), 48 

Constance of Antioch, 17 

Constantine VII Porphyrogenitos, emperor 
(905-59), 8 

Constantine IX Monomachos, emperor 
(1042-55), 8 , 9 

Constantine IX Palaeologos, emperor (1449), 
47, 48 

appeals to west, 49 

Constantine X Doukas, emperor (1059-67), 10 

Constantine of Kostenets, Bulgarian scholar, 
176 

Constantine the Great, emperor (311-37), 

355 

Constantino de Groto, merchant, 246 

Constantinople, 2, 48 
architecture, 351 

Fatih Mosque, 180, 345, 352 
New Palace (Seraglio), 352 
captured by crusaders (1204), 22 
Genoese siege of (1348), 35 



Ottoman siege (1394-1402), 1, 130, 218, 

236 

Ottoman siege (1422), 2, 218 
recaptured by John V (1379), 39 
repopulation by Mehmed II, 244, 258 
siege and fall of (1453), 1, 49, 219, 222 
naval blockade, 224 
taken by John VII (1390), 39 
taken by Michael VIII Palaeologos, 28 
trade, 252, 254 
slave market, 251 
Turkish merchants in, 259 
Turkish kadi (judge) in, 259 
Turkish siege (1383-87), 39 
under Latin rule (1204-61), 22-8, 359 
copper 

exports, 241 
mines, 240 
Corfu (Kerkyra) 

taken by Roger of Sicily, 18, 21 
Venetian attacks on, 16 
Corinth 

besieged by Turks, 44 
taken by Roger of Sicily, 18 
wall of Hexamillion, 46, 47, 48 
Cornaro of Crete, subject of Venice, 33 
Corner, Daniel, Venetian ambassador, 262 
Coron (Korone), Venetian rule over, 23, 41 
£orum, Ulu Cami, 348 
cotton textiles, 326 
Crete 

insurrection, 14 
recaptured by Byzantium, 7 
Venetian possession, 43 
Venetian trade in Turkoman horses, 232 
Crimea, trading settlements, 252 
Croatia, Hungarian occupation, 21 
Croats, 6 

crusade of Varna (1444), 136, 152, 190 
crusades see Amadeo of Savoy; crusade of 
Varna; Europe; first crusade; fourth 
crusade; second crusade; third 
crusade 

Culpan, Despot of Dobrudja, 141 
cults, pre-Christian, 401 
culture 

assimilation, 403 

fusion of Byzantine and Ottoman, 2-3 

intellectual life, 406-21 

Seljuk sultanate, 65 

sources for, 353-4 

Turkish, 400-5, 422 

see also arts; language; literature 
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Cumans (Krptpak), Turkic nomads, 13, 24, 139, 

364 

in Balkans, 140 

as Byzantine mercenaries, 362 
De§ti-Kip<;ak, 54, 63 
in Meander valley, 28 

Ciineyd Bey, ruler of Aydin, 133, 135, 170, 259 
currency see cash; coinage 
customs, pre-Christian, 401 
Cyprus 

captured by Richard Lionheart, 21 
Genoese trade in Turkoman horses, 232 
insurrection, 14 
recaptured by Byzantium, 7 

Dalmatia, Hungarian occupation, 21 
Damalis, Turkish raids in, 13 
Damascus 

Great Mosque, 286, 318 
Umayyad Mosque, 181 
Damsa Koyii (near Urgiip) 

Ta§kin Pa§a mosque complex, 272, 348 
Ta§kin Pa§a palace, 311-13 
tiirbe of Hizir Bey, 307 
Dandanakan, battle of (1040), 356 
Dandolo, Enrico, doge of Venice, 22 
Dani§mend bey, Turkoman leader, 357 
Dani§mend region, 59, 65 
coins, 247 

Dani§mend state, 16 
and Islam, 383 
Seljuks and, 358 
tolerance of Christians, 388 
Dani^mendname epic, 357, 364, 403, 405 
Danube, Ottoman river fleet on, 225 
Dastgirdani, Cemaleddin, sahib-i divan, 83 
David Komnenos, partial rule in Byzantium, 
24 

Davud II el-Muzaffer, Artukid ruler, 284 
Davud b. Abdullah, craftsman, 348 
defter-i mufassal, 238 
defiers see tahrir-defters 
Dehhani, poet, 409, 417 
Dejanovic, Constantin, of Velbuzd, 154 
Deli Orman, Muslim Turks in, 142 
Demerode, Filippo, agent to Orhan, 261, 

263 

Demerode, Giovanni, agent to Murad I, 261 
Demirta§, son of £oban, 90-2, 100 
claims to independence, 91 
and father, 91 

Denizli (Ladik), battle of (1289), 76 
Denizli (Laodikeia, Ladik, Donuzlu), 19, 235 



abandoned, 374 
cloth manufacture, 243, 326 
Geyhatu’s attack on, 78 
Seljuks at, 25 
Turkish town, 374 
Derman, Cuman nobleman, 140 
dervishes, 376, 391 
in Anatolia, 66, 100 
grants of land for cultivation, 239 
hospice at Mekece, 120 
Mevlevi, 90, 180, 188 
see also Sufism; zaviyes 
Destan chronicle see Diisturname 
De§ti-Kip£ak Mongols, 54, 63 
Devlet Hatun, wife of Bayezid I, 320 
Devol, treaty of (1108), 15 
dev$irme (levy of Christian children), 404 
establishment of, 137, 206 
origins of, 124, 126 
Didymoteichon (Dimetoka) 
architecture, 168-70 

£elebi Sultan Mehmed Camii, 295 
Fisilti Hamami, 169 
medrese of Uru£ Pa§a, 170 
Ottoman buildings, 274 
tiirbe of Uru<; Pa§a, 170 
Yildinm Bayezid mosque, 168 
captured by Ottomans (1361), 37 
Turkic peoples of, 140 
Turkish occupation of, 123 
Dilsizname, 321 

Dimi§k Hoca, brother of Demirta§, 91 
diplomacy 
books of, 421 
Byzantine use of, 7, 12 
Turkish language for, 409 
Divan- 1 Kebir ( Divan-i Kabir ), 397, 416 
Divrigi 

Turan Melik hospital, 298 
Ulu Cami, 286 
Diyarbakir, 374 

Akkoyunlu centre, 273 
independence of, 52 
Ulu Cami, 283 
dizdar (fortress captain), 210 
Dobrotic, Despot of Dobrudja, 141 
Dobruca (Dobrudja), Seljuk Turks settled in, 
141, 143, 368 

Dokus Hatun, wife of Hiilegii, 59 
Dorylaion see Eski§ehir 
Doukas, Byzantine historian, 224, 227, 228 
on Timur, 230n.11 

Drama, Macedonia, Ottoman control, 151 
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Draperio, Francesco, Genoese tax farmer, 
257 

merchant partnership, 242 
Duladay, Mongol emir and yarghuchi, 75, 77 
Dulgadirogullan, 95, 96, 97, 268, 273 
Diilgerzade, Ottoman scholar, 170 
Dunaysir, Ulu Cami, 283 
Dundi Hatun, daughter of Akbuga, 78 
Dusan, Stefan, king of Serbia (1331-55), 33, 35, 
36, 3 7, 144 

Diisturname chronicle (Enveri), 105, in 
Dyrrachium (Durazzo) 
battle of (1108), 15 
Norman blockade of, 12 
taken by Philip of Tarentum, 33 

earthquakes 
(1327), 121 
(i353), 145 
(1354), 123 
Skopje (1963), 158 
Thessalonike (1978), 158 
Ebu Abdullah Efdaleddin el-Huneci, 414 
Ebu Said el-Herevi, scholar, 413 
Ebubekr b. Muallim, craftsman, 348 
Ebubekr b. el-Zeki, Rawdat al-Kuttab wa 
Hadiqat al-Albab, 421 
Ebumiislimname epic, 405, 410 
Ecil, son of Samagar, 90 
economy 

avoidance of disruption, 255-6 
beylik of Germiyan, 113 
beylik ofKaraman, 115 
changes, 229-30 
and control of resources, 254-5 
crisis in Byzantium, 31 
devastation by Turkic tribes, 49 
early Ottoman, 119-20 
nomad, 230-4 
Ottoman expansion, 121 
sources for, 104, 228-9 
Turkish approaches to, 3, 265 
see also agriculture; markets; trade 
Edessa, captured by Muslims (1144), 17 
Edirne (Adrianople) 
architecture, 267, 274 

bedestan (covered market), 172, 313 
bridges, 175 

Cisr-i Ergene bridge, 182 
buildings of Murad II, 179-83 
captured by Ottomans, 37, 126 
fall of, 127 
hamams, 182-3 



Alaca Hamam, 182 
(double), 175 
Tahtakale Hamami, 182 
Yeni^eri Hamami, 183 
markets, 241, 250 
Mihaloglu imareti, 188 
mosques 

Beylerbey Camii, 179-80, 324 
Fatih Camii, 159 
Gazi Hoca mosque, 179 
Great Mosque (Eski Cami), 159, 171-2, 
288, 318 

Hizir Aga mosque, 179 
Kilise Cami, 159 
Kirazli mosque, 179 
Ku§cu Dogan mosque, 179 
Muradiye Cami, 180-1, 188, 318, 324, 343 
§ahmelek mosque, 179, 343 
Saruca Pa§a mescid, 179 
Selimiye Camii, 294, 324 
U£ §erefeli Great Mosque (Yeni Cami), 
165, 166, 179, 181-2, 292-4, 317, 318, 324, 
343, 345 

Ye§ilce Cami (imaret of Mezid Bey), 190 
Yildinm Bayezid mosque (imaret), 
167-8, 274 

Muradiye Zaviyesi, 295 
and Nicaea, 27 

Orta imaret (Gazi Mihal Cami), 168, 174-5 
as Ottoman court, 128 
painters at court, 321 
Yeni imaret, 168 

Edirne province, Muslim Turks (nineteenth 
century), 142 
education, 411-14 

see also intellectual life; medrese s 
Eflaki (chronicler), 58, 63, 66, 228 
Manakib al-Arifin, 393, 397, 404, 421 
Egridir, 109, 269 

Hamidid Diindar Bey Medresesi, 298 
Egridirli Haci Kemaleddin, Cami ’ el-Neza’ir, 
4i7 

Egypt 

Seljuks and, 63 

and Turkomans in Anatolia, 92 
see also Fustat; Mamluks 
Ejei (Ajai) brother of Abaqa, Mongol prince, 
62, 67, 76, 78 

Elbistan, battle of (12 77), 67, 69 
Elbistan, Dulkadiroglu capital, 273 
Elezovic, Glisa, 184 
Eljigidei, Mongol envoy to west, 55 
Eltemir, Cuman prince, 140 
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Elvan £elebi, Sufi, 408 
Eminiiddin Mikail, Seljuk naibiis-saltana in 
Konya, 65, 70 
Emir Saltuk, 357, 388 
Enveri, Diisturname chronicle, 105, in 
Ephesus see Ayasoluk 
epigraphy 

and evidence of Ilkhanid 

architecture /building, 268 
and Ottoman architecture, 274 
Epirus 

Ottomans and, 41 
under Michael I Angelos, 26 
Erbil, linen cloth, 243 
Erdmann, Kurt, 331, 335 
Eregli (Herakleia), 25 
Geyhatu’s attack on, 78 
Eretna 

as governor in Anatolia, 94-6 
lieutenant of Demirta§, 91, 92 
ruler of beylik, 93, 96, 97, 267, 272-3 
Eretnids 

in Ankara, 125 
and Karamanids, 114 
Ermenek (Ermenak) 

Karamanid mosque, 269 
Karamanids at, 114 
Tol Medrese, 298 
Ulu Cami (1302-3), 283 
Erran, 363 

Ertugrul, earliest Ottoman leader in Anatolia, 
118 

Ertugrul, son of Bayezid I 
as patron, 320 

and settlements in Balkans, 149 
Erzincan, 272, 374 
luxury textiles, 243 
Mengiicek Turks in, 357 
Mongol troops at, 62 
Erzurum, 273, 357, 374 
Ahmediye Medrese, 298 
£ifte Minare Medresesi, 76, 300 
as Mongol capital, 90, 99 
occupation (1340), 95, 273 
Yakutiye Medresesi (1310), 268, 268n.2, 298, 
316, 340 

Esireddin el-Ebheri, scholar, 413 
Eski Bilecik, mosque of Orhan Bey, 165 
Eski§ehir (Dorylaion), 122, 373 
early Ottoman settlement of, 118 
Manuel’s rebuilding, 235 
market, 245 
market traders, 245 



nomad encampment (1175), 231 
nomad trade with, 232 
Orhan Gazi Camii, 165, 279, 281 
E§refoglu, 267 

building programmes, 269 
Geyhatu’s attack on, 78 
and Mongols, 89 

rebellions against Mongols, 73, 76, 79 
E§refogullan, 114 

military resources, 107 
Ettinghausen, Richard, 328 
Euboea (Negroponte) 

Byzantine capture, 30 
Venetian possession, 43 
Eudocia, empress, 10 
Europe 

alum trade, 242 

crusade against Bayezid (1396), 130 
and crusade against Ottomans (1440s), 136 
exports of cloth to Anatolia, 249-50 
paintings of Anatolian rugs, 331 
towns, 367 

Turkish presence in, 4 
see also France; Italy 
Evhadeddin Kirmani, Sufism of, 391 
evkafdejiers (vakif registers), 367 
Evliya £elebi, traveller, 164, 166, 168, 169, 

188 

Evrenos, Ottoman commander, 42, 127, 128, 
135, 150, 153 
buildings by, 166 
conquest of Gumulcine, 146, 159 
hamam in Yenice-i Vardar, 166 
hans, 161 

mosques, 159, 160-1 
tiirbe (mausoleum), 166 
Evrenos family, uc status, 205 
exports 

banned, 263 
carpets, 328 
grain, 239 

of nomad goods, 233 
of silk and textiles, 243 
slaves, 251 
taxes, 253 

wine and grapes, 239 
Eyice, Semavi, 294, 297 

Fahr al-din al-Razi school, 414 
Fahreddin Ali, of Konya, 297, 407 
as army commander, 76 
building works, 65 

Seljuk emir-dad (chief of justice), 57, 61 
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as vezir, 65,68,70, 74, 75 
Fahreddin Behram§ah, 415 
Fahreddin Iraki, Sufi mystic and poet, 391 
Lema‘at, 421 
U^akname, 416 

Fahreddin Kazvini, vezir in Rum, 75, 76-7, 

98 

Fahreddin Mesud, Mongol commander, 78 
faience, 317, 339~4i 

Fakhr al-Din Qazwini see Fahreddin Kazvini 
Fallmerayer, J. P., 153 

Farid al-Din Attar, Mantiq al-Tayr, 410, 417 
Fars, Ilkhan province of, 52 
Ferecik (Ferai, Pherrai), 146-8 
monastery, 147 
mosque, 147 

Suleyman Pa§a Cami, 159 
Ferrara-Florence, Council of (1439), 136 
festivals, shared, 402 
Fethiye, port, export of wine, 239 
Fihi mafihi, 397, 421 
Filibe see Philippopolis 
Filov, Bogdan, Prime Minister of Bulgaria, 
157 

finance, Ilkhan practices, 4 

Firdowsi, Shahname, 417 

first crusade (1095-9), 14-15, 235, 358 

Firuz Aga, commander of Rumeli Hisan, 254 

Firuz Bey, Mihaloglu sultan, 178 

Flisco, Ettore di, Genoese merchant, 260 

Florence 

paintings of Anatolian rugs, 331, 336 
proclamation of Union of the Churches 
(1439), 48, 136 

Florent de Hainault, prince of Achaia, 330.136 
folk tradition, in Ottoman chronicles, 117 
fortresses, 31, 32 
garrisons, 210-11 
Rumeli Hasan, 48, 254 
waterside, 210 
Foss, Clive, 124 

fourth crusade (1202-04), 22, 24, 147, 358 
France 

and Ottomans, 130 
and Sigismund’s crusade, 43 
support for Manuel II Palaeologos, 44 
see also Normans 

Frankish empire, collective military service, 
216 

Franks 

attack on Turkish merchants, 260 
in Byzantine army, 10 
Frederic II of Sicily, 28 



Frederick I Barbarossa, German king, 18, 19, 

2i, 363 

Fulk, king of Jerusalem, 17 
Fustat (Old Cairo) 
carpet fragments, 335 
Konya carpet in, 329 

fiitiiwet (jutuwwa ) movement, in towns, 106, 

115 

Gabriel, Albert, 277 

Gagauz people, Seljuk origins of, 141, 142 
Galamboc (Golubac/Giigercinlik), siege of 
(1428), 225 

Galata, Constantinople, Genoese commercial 
base, 29 

Galatia, Byzantine campaign against Turks 
in, 1 6 

Gallipoli see Gelibolu 
Gangra (Rankin), siege (1136), 235 
Gascony, mercenaries, 40 
Gattilusio family, Genoese merchants, 242 
gazi (fighter), 104, 192 
ideology of, 360 
Gaznevids, and Seljuks, 356 
Gebze, Orhan Camii, 348 
Gedik Ahmed Pa§a, 164 
Gelibolu (Callipolis, Gallipoli) 

Catalan mercenary base in, 143 
fortifications, 224 
Ottoman buildings, 274 
Ottoman naval base, 224 
slave market, 250 
wine imports, 239 
Gelibolu, naval battle (1416), 46 
Gelibolu, treaty of (1403), 45, 132 
Gelibolulu Mustafa Ali, Ottoman chronicler, 
147 

Gelibolu (Callipolis, Gallipoli) peninsula 
Byzantine control of, 126, 127 
earthquake (1354), 123 
Greek Christian villages on, 145 
Ottoman occupation (1354), 36, 123, 145 
taken by Amadeo of Savoy, 37, 127 
Gennadios (Scholarios), 406 
Genoa 

alliance with Orhan, 123 
attacks on Constantinople, 35 
and beyliks of Saruhan, no 
Byzantium and, 19, 31 
and Chioggia War, 38 
conflict with Venice, 35 
naval aid to Byzantium, 28, 29 
and Ottoman navy, 224 
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Genoa ( coni .) 

recapture of Chios, 35 
sources for Turkish economy, 228 
and Tenedos, 38 
trade, 246 

bills of exchange, 248 
grain trade, 240 
metal trade, 241 
with Turks, 261-2, 263 
wine trade, 239 
treaty with (1261), 28 
treaty with Ottomans (1387), 253, 261, 263 
treaty with Venice (1232), 27 
view of Turks as economic partners, 227 
Genoese 

as agents to sultans, 261 
as tax farmers, 257 
George, Saint, 402 
Georgi Terter, tsar in Bulgaria, 140 
Georgia, Mongols in, 53 
Georgians, as mercenaries in Mongol armies, 

389 

Georgios Amirutzes, 406 
Georgios Trapezuntios, 406 
Georgius de Hungaria, chronicler, 203 
on janissary training, 207, 222 
Geraki, fortress, 32 
Germiyan, beylik of, 113 
alliance with Aydin, in 
alum mine, 242 

annexed by Ottomans, 113, 126, 129 
architecture, 270 

relations with Ottomans, 113, 118, 122 
relationship to Seljuks, 113, 267 
and Turkish language, 411 
Turkish nomads in, 231 
Turkoman horses, 232 
Germiyan Turks, 70, 89 
revolt against Mesud, 76 
Germiyanlu, Bulgaria, 153 
Gevas, tomb of Halime Hatun, 307 
Geyhatu, Mongol Ilkhan (1291-95), 81 
Mongol governor in Rum, 75, 76 
as Mongol Han, 77-81 
return to Rum, 78-9, 100 
Ghazan Han, Ilkhan (1295-1304) 

and Byzantine emperor Andronikos II, 88 
conversion to Sunniism (1296), 390 
death, 88 

direct rule in Anatolia, 81-8 
and insurrection of Siilemi§, 84-5, 119 
issue of coinage, 85, 118 
Gibbons, Herbert, 403 



Giresun (Kerasunt) 
market, 252 
wine exports, 239 
Giustiniano, Francesco, 261 
Giustiniano, Giovanni, 261 
Giustiniano, Ottobono, 260 
Giyaseddin Keyhiisrev I, Seljuk sultan 
and Byzantine rebels, 24 
conquest of Antalya (1207), 254 
and non-Muslims, 388 
poet, 416 

resettlement of Byzantine captives in 
Philomilon, 238 
and Venice, 26 

Giyaseddin Keyhiisrev II, Seljuk sultan 
(1237-43), 53 
death, 54 

as governor under Mongols, 54 
and Seljuk state, 359 
Giyaseddin Keyhiisrev III, Seljuk sultan 
(1265-83), 63, 64, 68, 73 
confirmed in sultanate of Rum (1282), 73 
execution (1283), 267 

Giyaseddin Mesud II, Seljuk sultan in Konya, 
72 , 73 , 75 , 77 , 78 , 86, in 
and Bey§ehir, 269 
and rebellion of Baltu, 83 
gold 

coins, 247 
trade, 241 
Golden Horde, 63 

and control over Anatolia, 54 
migration into Mamluk territory (1262), 61 
relations with Byzantium, 30 
relations with Ilkhanate, 52 
Gordlevsky, V, 354 

Gorgorum (Ararim), E§refoglu from, 89 
Goyniik, taken by Ottomans, 122 
grain 

production, 372 
taxes on, 252 

trade and production, 239 
Greater Armenia see Armenia; Lesser 
Armenia 

Greece 

and challenge to Byzantine emperor, 24 
fragmentation of, 144 
invasion by Bayezid I, 43, 130 
partial Byzantine reconquest, 30 
relations with Nicaea, 27 
sources, 228 

Turkish colonisation, 156 
Turkish invasion, 43 
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Uzes penetration of, 9 
Greeks 

in Anatolia, 361 
in towns, 376 

Gregoras, Greek chronicler, 228 
Gregory VII, Pope, 12 
Gregory X, Pope, 30 

Guiscard, Robert, Norman commander, n 
blockade of Dyrrachium, 12 
Giilfifek Hatun, wife of Murad I, 320 
Giil§ehri, Sufi poet, 417 
Giimiilcine, 146 

Eski Cami, 159, 161, 164 

Gazi Evrenos imareti, 159, 160-1, 188 

hamam, 159 

Ottoman population registers, 146, 149 
Giimii§ 

Haci Halil Pa§a (Haliliye Medresesi), 302 
silver mines, 91 
Giimii§ Madeni, 302 

Giimii§tekin Ahmed Gazi (d. 1104), ruler of 
Dani§mend, 247, 388 
gunpowder technology, 137, 218 
artillery, 218-19 
firearms, 219 

Giirci Melek, as patron, 319 
Giiyiik, son of Ogedei, Great Qa’an (from 
1246), 54, 56 

election as Great Qa’an, 55 

Haci Alaeddin of Konya, architect, 171 
Haci Ali b. Ahmed al-Tabrizi, craftsman, 342, 
350 

Haci b. Musa, architect, 281 
Haci Bayram Veli, tomb in Ankara, 348 
Haci Bekta§-i Veli, Turkoman $eyh, 394, 397-8, 
402, 404 

Haci ilbegi, Turkoman marcher lord, 127 
Haci ivaz b. Ahi Bayezid, architect, 169, 295, 
320, 350 

Haci Muhammed b. Abdiilaziz al-Daki, 
craftsman, 347 

Haci §ihabeddin, as patron, 320 

Haci Turhan, caravansary, 148 

Hacsar, alum mine, 242 

Hadidi, poet-historian, Tevarih-i Al-i Osman, 

14 7 

Hadrian IV Pope, 18 
Hafsa Hatun, wife of Bayezid I, 319 
Hafsa Sultan, as patron, 320 
Hafuzeddin Mehmed Efendi (d. 1424), jurist, 
320 

Hakim Senayi, 417 



Halil, son of Orhan, 123 
Halil Bahadir, Turkoman chief, sack of 
Konya, 78 

Halil Pa§a, emir of Giimu§ Madeni, 302 
as patron, 320 
Halvetiye tarikat, 393 
Hamadan, 58 
hamams (public baths), 245 
Bursa, 276 
Dimetoka, 169 
Edirne, 175, 182-3 
Giimulcine, 159 
ihtiman, 167 
Philippopolis, 185 
Thessalonike, 158, 188 
Tirnovo, 178 
vakifs for, 3 77 
Yenice-i Vardar, 166 

Hamd Allah Mustaufi Qazvini, chronicler, 93, 
228 

on Erzincan, 273 
on textiles, 326 
on tribute to Mongols, 229 
Hamid, beylik of, 109, 113-14, 267 
annexed by Ottomans, 126 
Hamid family, and beylik of Teke, 112 
Hamidoglu Diindar Bey, 91 
Hamidoglu Felekiiddin Diindar, Turkoman 
leader of Uluborlu, 89 
Hamidoglu Ishak Bey, 93 
Hamza Bey, mosque at Zagra Eskihisar, 170-1 
Hamzaname epic, 410 
Hancin, castle of, 251 
Hanefi mezheb, 385, 4^.137 
hans, 314-16 

see also caravansary 
Hanzade Hatun, as patron, 319 
Harezm§ah Celaleddin Mingbarni, Seljuk 
leader, 53 

Harput, Artukid Turks in, 357 
Hasan b. Abd el-Miimin, Gunyat al-Katib wa 
Many at al-Talib, 421 
Hasan Bey, Skopje, 184 
Hasan Bey, son of Tuqu, 80, 81 
Hasluck, F. W, 401, 403 
Hatib el-Kazvini, scholar, 413 
Hatir, sons of, 68 
Hayderiye, tarikat, 384, 392 
Hayrabolu (near Tekirdag), Giizelce Hasan 
Bey Camii, 292 

Helena, daughter of John Kantakouzenos, 34 
Henry of Flanders, 24, 25, 26 
Herakleia (Eregli), 25, 78 
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Heraklios, emperor (610-41), 355 
Herat, 266 
Heywood, Colin, 118 

Hibri Efendi, historian of Edirne, 162, 169, 
176, 179 

hisar eri (fortress guard), 210 
Hisn-i Keyf (Hasankeyf), tomb of Zeynel 
Mirza, 308 

Historia Peregrinorum (1190), 140 
historiography, 4-5 
history, writings on, 421 
see also chronicles 
Hizir Bey, 96 
in Kirkkilise, 164 

Hoca Ahmad b. Nufiman, architect, 298 

Hoca Dehhani, poet, 409, 417 

Hoca Sinan, merchant, as patron, 320 

Hodgson, Marshall G., 383 

Homs, battle of (1281), 72 

Horasani, Sufi group, 390 

horse drovers (at gekeri), 115 

horses 

breeding pedigrees, 232 
draught, 220 
for Turkish cavalry, 217 
Turkoman trade in, 231-2 
hospices 

for dervishes in Mekece, 120 
Sivas, 272 
see also zaviyes 
Hospitallers of Rhodes, 39, 47 
and Achaia, 40 
purchase of grain, 240 
support for Theodore I Palaeologos, 44 
trade in Turkoman horses, 232 
trade restrictions, 264 
Huguet, Jaume, Madonna and Child with 
Saints, 333 

Hiilegii, first Ilkhan (1253-65), 56, 63 
and Baiju, 58 

formation of Ilkhanate under, 57-64, 75 
and Seljuk sultans, 59 
Syrian campaign, 59, 61, 63 
Hungarians (Magyars), 8 
Danube river fleet, 225 
and Ottoman artillery, 218 
Turkic origins of, 138 
Hungary 

Bayezid’s campaign (1395), 130 
Byzantine relations with, 15, 16, 18 
and crusade against Ottomans (1440s), 137 
occupation of Dalmatia, 21 
Ottomans and, 30, 48, 136 



Hunyadi, Janos, Crusade of Varna (1444), 190 
Hurufi, shi'i-Ismaili teaching, 387 
Hiisameddin Bicar, subagi of Harput, 66 
Husamzada Sunullah, painter, 321 

Iacopo de Promontorio, Genoese merchant, 
227 

Ibn Battuta, Arab chronicler, 92, 120, 228 
on ahilik, 245, 375 
on buildings in Pe^in, 270 
in Dobrudja, 141 
on economy of Anatolia, 264 
on Eretna towns, 272 
on Erzurum, 273 
freedom of travel, 109 
on iznik, 122 
on low prices, 229 
on Ottoman expansion, 122 
on textiles, 326 

traveller’s account ( Rihle ), 106, 367 
on Turkish rugs, 243, 328 
on Turkoman palaces, 311 
on ulema in towns, 376 
Ibn Bibi, historian /chronicler, 59, 63, 68, 70, 
72 

al ’Aw amir al- ’A la ’iyya , 421 
on languages, 407 
on patronage of poets, 415 
Selgukname, 141 
as source, 228 

translation of chronicle of, 410 
ibn Sa‘id (d. 1274), 328 
ibni Melek, jurist, 313, 319 
ibrahim Pa§a, 45 
ibtidaname poem, 416 
ihtiman, Bulgaria, 166-7 
hamam, 167 
han, 1 67 

imaret/zaviye, 167 
ilahi agk (divine love), 396 
ilchi (envoys), Mongol, tribute to, 54 
Ildar, son of Ejei, 82 
Ildei, son of Kongurtay, 82 
Ilge Noyan, Celayirid family of, 78 
Ilica (Trajanopolis), Ottoman han, 161 
ilisu, Mahmud Bey Camii, 348 
Ilkhanid state, in Anatolia, 4, 97, 267 
army, 222m 128 
in Azerbaijan, 52 

dissension within (1282-94), 73-81 
dissolution of, 51, 97 
formation, under Hiilegii, 57-64 
influence on Ottoman administration, 256 
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relations with Seljuks of Rum, 62-3, 66-7, 
72-3, 374 
and Shfism, 386 
towns, 268, 374 
see also Mongols 

Ilkhans, marriage connections with Seljuks, 
74 

imarets (soup kitchens, religious and social 
complexes), 3 77 
Bursa, 131, 294 
£ekirge, 294, 302 
Edirne, 168, 174-5, 188, 190 
Gumiilcine, 159, 160-1, 188 
ihtiman, 167 
iznik, 160, 294, 317 
as mosque complexes = zaviye s, 297 
Skopje, 159 
imports 
metals, 241 
raw silk, 326 
taxes, 253 

weapons, 2i9n.ii9, 241 
wine, 239 

inalcik, Halil, 156, 246, 264 

Incir Limam (Paralime, Liminia), port, 239 

industries 

metalwork, 321 
in towns, 243 

inonii (near Eski§ehir), mosque of Koca 
Yadigar, 165 

inscriptions, 269, 269n.3 
citadel in Philippopolis, 176 
Gazi Evrenos mosque (Gumiilcine), 

160 

Hamza Bey, at Stara Zagora, 171 
Orkhon-Jenissej runes, 139 
Skopje, 178 
Thessalonike, 189 
Tirnovo, 178 

Tsar Ivan Vladislav in Bitola, 177 
intellectual life, 406-21 

see also scholars; scholarship 
intihaname, poem, 416 
Iqbal (Aqbal), son of Baiju, 62 
Iran see Persia 

Irencin, Mongol commander, 88, 90 
iron 

mines, 240 
trade in, 241 

isa, son of Bayezid, 45, 132 
isa b. Muhammad, emir of Aydin, 286 
at Birgi, 270 
as patron, 319 



Isakios I Komnenos, Byzantine emperor 
(d. 1061), 9 

Isakios II Angelos, Byzantine emperor 
(1185-95), 21 

revolt of Mangaphas, 234, 236 
isfendiyarogullan, beylik of, 96, 115-16, 267 
architecture, 271-2 
and copper mines, 254 
ishak Bey, ruler of Saruhan, Ulu Cami in 
Manisa, 290 

ishak Bey, son of Yigit, buildings in Skopje, 
184-5, 190 

Ishakovic family, 184 
ishkali, han (caravansary) at, 65 
iskendername chronicle, 132, 322, 418 
Islam 

in Anatolia, 363, 380 
apostasy from, 403 

conversion of churches to mosques, 159, 
167 

conversions to, 403 
Kurds, 361 
mass, 404 

Mongols, 64, 99, 365, 405 
Oguz, 361 

form of government, 98 
mezheps, 384, 385 

Mongol attitude to, in Anatolia, 66, 81 
popular, and Sufism, 391, 399 
and role of medrese s, 411 
and scholarship, 383 
Shari’a established under Eretna, 96 
spread in Balkans, 142-3, 145-6 
theological debates with Christianity, 
405-18 

and Turkification, 360 
urban culture, 97, 375-7 
Yazidism, 387 

see also mosques; Shfism; Sufism; 

Sunniism 

istimalet (persuasion), 388 
Istanbul see Constantinople 
Italy 

Anatolian rugs in, 331, 335 
exports of arms and armour, 219m 119 
paintings of Anatolian rugs, 331, 335 
see also Florence; Genoa; Venice 
Ivan Asen II, Bulgarian emperor (1218-41), 27 
Ivanko, Despot of Dobrudja, 141 
Izmir, battle of (1348), in 
Izmir (Smyrna), in 

partial occupation by crusader force (1344), 
34 
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izmit (Nikomedia), 26, 119 
besieged (1333), 22211. 129 
taken by Ottomans (1337), 121-2, 236 
iznik (Nicaea), 119, 134 
Kirgizlar Tiirbesi, 309, 324 
mosques 

Haci Ozbek, 124, 281 
Ottoman (1333), 120 
Ye§il Cami, 164, 281, 317, 340 
Niliifer Hatun imareti, 160, 294, 317 
Ottoman medrese s, 124 

Suleyman Pa§a Medresesi, 302 
pottery 
finds, 336 

frit wares, 338, 344 
kilns, 338 

recaptured by Byzantium, 14 
and Seljuks, 27 
taken by crusaders (1096), 358 
taken by Ottomans (1331), 122, 198, 236, 274 
taken by Suleyman from Byzantium (1081), 
357 

Theodore Laskaris as emperor, 24-5, 26 
Turkomans in, 13, 88 
Yakub £elebi Zaviyesi, 294 
izzeddin Keykavus I, Seljuk ruler (1210-20), 

25, 26 

and poets, 415, 416 
as Seljuk sultan, 358 
tolerance of Christians, 389 
and trade, 373 

izzeddin Keykavus II (1246-8), Seljuk ruler, 
405 

in Balkans, 141 

and Byzantium, 63 

descendants in eastern Anatolia, 75 

in exile, 59, 63, 68, 72 

gifts of land, 237 

at Konya, 59 

relations with Mongols, 57-9 
rivalry with Rukneddin, 55, 56, 58 
Seljuk sultan, 54 

Jacques de Baux, prince of Achaia, 40 
Jalal al-Din Rumi see Celaleddin Muhammed 
Rumi 

Jalayrids, Mongol rulers in Iraq and 
Azerbaijan, 268 
janissary corps, 206-8 
development of, 129, 137 
dev^irme system, 124, 126, 137, 206 
origins of, 124 
pencik system, 206 



role in sieges, 223 
role of, 207 
training, 207 
javelin (gonder ), 201 
al-Jawbari, Arab mystic, 386 
Jerusalem, capture by Saladin, 21 
Jews, in towns, 376 
Jirecek, Constantin, 140 
Joanna I of Naples, princess of Achaia, 40 
Jocelin I of Courtenay, regent of Antioch, 16 
Jochids, Mongol rulers in southern Russia 
and the Caucasus, 57, 61 
John II Komnenos (1118-43), 15-17 
attack on Konya, 236 
campaigns in East, 16-17 
marriage to Hungarian princess, 15 
John III Doukas Vatatzes, emperor in Nicaea 
(1222-54), 10, 11, 26-8 
and Seljuk encroachments, 27 
John IV Laskaris (1258-9), 28 
John V Palaeologos, Byzantine emperor 
(1341-91), 33-9 
appeals to Rome, 37 
conversion to Catholicism, 37 
and Hungary, 37 
and Venice, 36 

war with John Kantakouzenos, 123, 144 
John VI Kantakouzenos, Byzantine Grand 

Domestic and rival emperor, 33-6, 144 
battle of Pelekanon of, 121, 123 
and beylik of Aydm, in 
destructive raids, 237 
on fortification of Ferecik, 147 
recognised as John VI (1347-54), 34 
John VII, son of Andronikos IV, 39 
and Bayezid I, 42 
and Manuel II Palaeologos, 44 
John VIII Palaeologos, co-emperor with 
Manuel II, 46, 47 
appeal to west, 47-8 
Junayd Baghdadi (d.910), Sufi, 394 
Justinian I, Roman emperor (527-65), 6, 355 

Kadi Burhaneddin, post-Mongol ruler of 
eastern Anatolia, scholar and poet, 
129, 130, 419 
Anis al-Kulub, 416 
buildings, 272 
Divan, 419 
vezir (from 1378), 96 
Kadi izzeddin Razi, Seljuk vezir, 57, 65 
Kadi Musliheddin, architect, 173 
kadi sicilleri (Shari'a court records), 403 
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Kadiriye, Sufi tarikat, 390 
Kalehisar, pottery type, 336 
kalem i$i (brush work painting), 322-4, 345 
Kalenderiye, tarikat, 384, 392 
Kalojan, Bulgarian tsar, 24 
Kantakouzenos, chronicle of, 121, 228 
Kapidag (Cyzicus), alum production, 242 
Kara Osman, Akkoyunlu chief, 97 
Kara Rustem Pa§a, tax farmer, 257 
Kara Tatars (Mongols), 365 
Kara Timurta§ Pa§a, as patron, 320 
Karaca, Dulgadir chief, 96 
Karaca Hisar, 244 
market, 245, 252 

Karahanids, kagan’s military retinue, 192 
Karahisar, 91 

alum production, 242 
Kii^iik’s revolt at, 94 
Karahoyiik, Mongol troops at, 62 
Karakoyunlu, Turkoman confederation, 268 
occupation of Erzurum (1385), 273 
Karaman (Larende), 269 
Arapzade mosque, 283 
Dikbasan mosque, 283 
Emir Musa Medresesi, 300 
Emir Musa Pa§a Medresesi (1350), 269 
Hacibeyler mosque, 283 
Halil Efendi Sultan complex (1409-10), 269 
Hatuniye Medresesi (1381-2), 269, 298, 316 
ibrahim Bey imareti (1432), 269 
Mader-i Mevlana Zaviyesi (1370), 269 
mausoleum of Alaeddin Bey, 307 
tomb of Eminuddin, 306 
tomb of ibrahim Bey, 308 
tomb of Karamanoglu Alaeddin Bey (1388), 
269 

urban ahi brotherhoods in, 115 
Karaman, beylik of, 114-15 

access to Mediterranean, and trade, 115 
congregational mosques, 283 
economy, 115 
iron mines, 240 

Ottomans and, 43, 48, 114, 125, 135 
part annexed by Ottomans, 126 
Seljuk legacy of, 115 
under Ottomans (1397), 130 
under Ottomans (1417), 133 
under Timur, 114, 132 
Karamanids, 267 

capture of Bey§ehir (1329), 93 
capture of Konya, 89 
Eretna and, 97 
Geyhatu’s assaults on, 79 



Mongol raids against, 88, 100 
raids against Mongols, 114 
rebellions against Mongols, 70-1, 73, 76, 79, 
90 

Seljuk domination of, 64 
uprising (1262), 62 

Karamanoglu, building programmes, 269 
Karamanoglu ibrahim Bey, medrese (1432), 300 
Karamanoglu Musa Pa§a, 91, 93 
medrese in Konya, 300 
Karamanogullari, 95, 96 
§ikari’s chronicle of, 105 
Karamikbeli see Myriokephalon 
Karanbiik, battle of (1343), 95 
Karasi, beylik of, 109, no, 141, 267, 271 
annexed by Ottomans, 122 
settlements in Macedonia, 154 
slave market, 250, 251 
Karatay, advisor to izzeddin, 56 
Karim al-Din Aqsara’i, Seljuk historian, 325, 
407 

Musamarat al-Akhbar, 421 
Karpathos, 33 

Kasaba Koyii (near Kastamonu) 
mosque of Mahmud Bey, 348 
Ulu Cami, 288 
Kashani, chronicler, 93 
Kastamonu 

centre of beylik of isfendiyarogullan, 116, 
271 

copper mines, 240 
emirs of, 80 

Halil Bey Camii (1363-64), 271 
ibni Neccar Camii (1353), 271, 281, 348 
lands at, 60 

Mahmud Bey Camii (1366-67), 271 
market, 229, 252 
woollen goods, 243 
Turkoman horses, 232 
katepanos, Byzantine regional governors, 12 
Katip £elebi, 169 
Kavala (Gevele), 79 
Ottoman control, 151 
Kayseri (Caesarea in Cappadocia), 373 
Hatuniye Medrese, 298 
Ko§k Medresesi (1339), 272 
medrese in, 65 
as Mongol capital, 99, 267 
Mongol garrison, 93 
population, 376 
sack of, 96 
Seljuk centre, 65 
Sirrah Kiimbet tomb, 308 
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Kayseri (Caesarea in Cappadocia) ( cont .) 
slave market, 251 
tomb of Ali Cafer, 306 
Kazanlak, tiirbe (mausoleum) of Lala §ahin 
Pa§a, 162 

Kemah Koyii, of Kastamonu, 271 
Kemaleddin Ebubekr, Ravdat al-Manazir, 420 
Kemaleddin Hubey§ b. ibrahim Tiflisi, poet, 
4i7 

Kemaleddin Kamyar, emir, poet, 416 
Kemaleddin Tiflisi, as naibiis-saltana, 86 
Kemalpa§azade, chronicler, 151 
Kephalonia 

Norman occupation, 21 
Venetian attacks on, 16 
Keramat-i Ahi Evren, treatise, 417 
Kerimeddin Karaman Bey, 269 
Khorasm, 363 
towns, 376 

Khurasan, Ilkhan province of, 52 
Khurasanis, 80 
Kilavuz, sons of, 77 
Kihg (sword), 194 

Kili£ Arslan I, Seljuk sultan (1092-1107), 14, 358 
taxation, 252 

Kili£ Arslan II, Seljuk sultan (1156-92), 2on.73, 
21, 358 

and Aksaray, 258 
siege of Laodikeia, 235 
silver coinage, 247 

Kili£ Arslan IV Seljuk sultan (1248-61), 60, 

268 

claim to Seljuk sultanate, 55, 56 
coinage issues, 58-60 
descendants in western Anatolia, 75 
execution (1265/6), 63 
gifts of land, 237 

marriage to daughter of Mongol envoy, 55 
as ruler in Konya, 58 
as sultan of Rum, 55 
Kinnamos, Greek chronicler, 228 
on nomad encampments, 231 
Kipf ak see Cumans 
Kirkkilise, Eski Cami, 163 
Kirman, Seljuks of, 86 
Kir§ehir (Mocissus), 91, 373 
Mongol troops at, 62 
tomb of A§ik Pa§a, 308, 310, 316 
Kizilba§ movement, 387, 398 
Komnenoi dynasty, n-21 
Kongurtay, Mongol prince, 70, 73, 100 
challenge to Ahmad, 74 
Konstantin of Ostrovic, Serbian janissary, 162 



Konus, castle of, 150 
Konya (Iconium) 
architecture 

hanekah of Sahib Ata Fahreddin Ali, 297 
Hasbey Dariilhuffazi, 316, 340 
international market, 248 
medreses ; ince Minardi Medrese, 300; 

Karatay Medrese, 300 
mosques ; Haci Ferruh, 279; Larende 
Camii, 297; Seljuk mescids, 165 
palace, 311 

tombs ; Celaleddin Rumi, 308; Fakih 
Dede tomb, 308; of Kalender Baba, 

306 

besieged by Bayezid, 130 
captured by Karamanids, 70, 89, 114 
carpets, 329-31 

corruption of local officials, 76 

cultural centre, 65 

falls to Ottomans (1397), 130 

and first crusade, 235 

as Mongol capital, 58, 59, 100, 267 

Mongol threat to, 58, 79 

population, 376 

restoration of Mongol control (1315), 89 
Seljuk capital, 358, 373 
taken by Demirta§ (1323), 91 
Turkoman sack of (1291), 78 
Kopriilii, Mehmed Fuad, 228, 380, 383, 390 
on poets, 409 
on Sufism, 390, 398 

Kopriilii (Veles), Macedonia, tax register, 
i54 

Korkudeli, buildings, 269 

Kosedag, battle of (1243), 27, 51, 53, 100, 267 

Kosovo / Kossovo 

destruction of Ottoman monuments, 157 
Ottoman advance to, 127 
Kosovo, second battle of (1448), 137, 190, 218, 
221 

Kosovo Polje (Kosyphopedion), battle of 
(1389), 42, 128, 163, 207 
Kritoboulos, Byzantine chronicler, 240 
Kubadiye, Turkish town, 374 
Kiibreviye, tarikat, 392 
Kii^iik see §eyh Hasan (Kiif iik) 

Kudelin, Cuman nobleman, 140 
Kiihnel, Ernst, 331 
Kuhurgai, Mongol commander, 71 
kiilliye (religious and social complex), 184, 185, 
274, 377 

Kur Temur, yarghuchi, 83 
Kuran, Aptullah, 278 
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Kurds 

in Anatolia, 361 

enforced migration ( siirgun ), 368 
Kiirei Hadit Koyii, ismail Bey complex 
(1451-54), 271 

Kiitahya, 113, 204, 267 
alum production, 242 
buildings, 270 
Balikli Cami, 270 
£atal Mescid, 270 
Kale-i Bala Camii, 270 
Kur§unlu Camii, 270, 281 
Pekmez Pazari Mescidi, 279 
Vacidiye Medresesi, 270, 300-2 
pottery kilns, 338 
Kutalmi§, Turkoman leader, 357 
Kutbeddin Haydar, use of Turkish language, 
409 

Kutbeddin §irazi, kadi of Sivas, 73, 413 
Kutlu§ah, senior emir in Anatolia, 82, 84 
Kutrigurs, 138 

Kydones, Demetrios, on Thrace, 145 

Lala §ahin Pa§a, Ottoman governor in 
Balkans, 128, 276 
bridge in Philippopolis, 185 
capture of Stara Zagora, 170 
mausoleum in Kazanlak, 162 
tomb in Mustafakemalpa§a (Kirmasti), 309 
lance ( siingii ), 194 
land 

gifts of, 237 
surveys, 237 
taxation of, 237-8 
land tenure 

Mongol legacy, 98 
Seljuk miri system, 372 
state ownership of, 237 
Turkish system, 237-9 
language, 407-11 
Arabic, 407 

for accounts, 61 
Ottoman texts in, 120 
in Seljuk state, 407 
Mongol influence, 116 
Orkhon-Jenissej runes, 139 
Persian, 407, 410 

Ottoman texts in, 120 
for poetry, 416 
for scientific literature, 420 
in Seljuk court, 61, 114, 407 
Turkish, 70, 101, 114, 142, 401, 407, 422 
in Balkans 



in beyliks, 116, 407 
for diplomacy, 409 
as official language, 70, 409 
poetry, 408, 416-19 
translations into, hi, 112, 409, 410-n 
written, in, 408 
Laodikeia see Denizli 
lapis lazuli, 240 
Larende see Karaman 
Larende, battle of (1291), 78 
Laskarid dynasty, 28, 266 
Latin states, 17, 18 

aspirations for recapture of 
Constantinople, 30 
Byzantine resentment of, 20 
at Constantinople, 22-8 
control of Constantinople, 22-8, 359 
and grain trade, 239 
and Nicaea, 26 
Ottoman threat to, 128 
and second crusade, 17 
Sicilian kingdom and, 29 
territories attacked by Bayezid I, 43 
trade with Turks, 228-9 
Latins 

as tax farmers, 257-8 
trade with Turks, 261-4 
law 

on non-Muslims (ahl al-dhimma ), 388, 389, 

403 

secular state, 98 
Shari’a, 96, 98 
on vakifs, 378 

Lazar, Prince of Serbia, 128 

lead, exported, 241 

Leon, king of Lesser Armenia, 251 

Lesbos see Mitylene 

Lesser Armenia (Cilicia), 17 

independence during Mongol period, 52 
Leunclavius, Historiae Musulmanae Turcorum, 
152 

Levounion, battle of (1091), 14 
Lewis, Bernard, 383 
Licario, Italian commander, 30 
literature, 104, 410-11, 415-19 
Germiyan beylik, 113 
poetry, 415-19 
prose, 420-1 
religious texts, 104 

Turkish translations from Persian, in, 112, 
409 

see also chronicles 
Livadia, Navarrese in, 40 
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Louis, Saint, king of France, 30 

Louis I, king of Hungary, 37 

Louis VII, king of France, second crusade, 17 

Louis of Blois, claimant to Nicaea (iznik), 24 

Lycaonian plain 

Karamanid beylik in, 114 
wealth of, 115 

Lycia, beylik of Teke in, 112 
Lydia, Saruhan beylik in, no 
Lyons, Council of (1274), 30 

Macedonia 

Ottoman settlement of, 154-5 
Ottoman suzerainty over, 128 
Pecheneg raids, 16 

Turkish Christian minority at Zichne, 141 
Turkish raids on, 144 
Macedonia, Republic of, destruction of 
Ottoman monuments, 157 
Magyars see Hungarians 
Mahmud, son of Esen Kutlug, 92 
Mahmud b. Ebubekr el-Urmevi, Lata’if 
al-Hikma and MetalV al- Anwar, 421 
Mahmud b. el-Hatab, Fustat al-‘Adalaji 
Qawa‘id al-Saltana, 421 
Mahmud Bey, son of Kerimeddin Karaman 
Bey, 269 

Mahmud £elebi, as patron, 320 
Makri, Byzantine town, 146 
Malatya (Melitene) 

conquest by Kili£ Arslan I (1106), 358 
Dani§mends of, 16, 357 
Mamluk sack of (1315), 89 
Turkoman attacks on, 235 
Malazgirt (Manzikert), battle of (1071), 1, 6, 10, 
5L 356 

al-Malik al-Ashraf, Ayyubid prince, 394 

Maikop family, uc status, 205 

Mamistra (Misis), recaptured by Byzantium, 

17 

Mamluks 

artistic influence, 266, 351 
and beylik of Karaman, 114 
defeat of Mongols (12 77), 69 
and Demirta§, 91, 92 
in Egypt, 30 

expedition against Qal'at al-Rum, 79 

invasion of Seljuk Anatolia, 66 

relations with Mongols, 73 

sack of Malatya (1315), 89 

Seljuks and, 66 

siege of Sis citadel (1320), 235 

in Syria, 52, 61, 63 



as threat to Mongols, 67, 93, 95, 96 
trade with, 228 
victory at Homs (1281), 72 
Manakib al-Arifin, 393, 397, 404, 421 
Manastir (Monastir, Bitola) 
mosque, 177-8 
Ottoman advance to, 127 
Ottoman settlers in, 154 
Mane, fortress, 32 

Manfred of Hohenstaufen (1258-66), 29, 30 
Manfred of Sicily, 28 
Mangaphas, revolt of, 234, 236 
Manicheism, 364, 381 
Manisa, capital of Saruhan beylik, no 
ilyas Bey Mescidi (1363), 271 
Mevlevihane zaviye (1368-69), 271 
tomb of Saruhanoglu ishak Bey, 271 
Ulu Cami, 181, 271, 290, 318, 340, 347 
Mansur-e Hallaj (d. 922), Sufi, 394 
Manuel I Komnenos, Byzantine emperor 
(1143-80), 17-20, 236 
and Asia Minor, 19 
and Turkoman nomads, 231, 235, 236 
Manuel II, co-emperor (1373-6), 38, 41 
alliance with Ottomans, 133 
appeals to west, 43-4 
consolidation of lands in the Morea, 45 
as emperor, 39-47 
letters and Dialogues, 39, 50 
and Ottoman rebellions against Murad II, 
135 

as Ottoman vassal, 43, 45, 217 
visit to Europe (1399-1403), 44 
Manuel Angelos, domains in Greece, 27 
Manuel Kantakouzenos, ruler of Byzantine 
Peloponnese, 36, 40 

Manuel Mavrozomes, Byzantine rebel, 24 
manuscripts, illustrated, 321-2 
Maona family of Chios, merchants, 242 
Maqasid al-Alhan, treatise on music, 321 
Mar Sarkis, Armenian bishop, murder of, 

66 

marble, for facades, 316 
Marcha di Marco Battagli da Rimini, 
chronicler, 239 

marcher districts, Ottoman military 
organisation, 204-5 
marcher lords 
in Bithynia, 194 
under Ottomans, 127, 128, 135 
Marcionism, 381 
Marco Polo, 228 
on carpets, 233, 328 
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on silks, 243, 325 
on Turkoman horses, 232 
Mardin, 374 

Akkoyunlu centre, 273 
Artukid Turks in, 357 
Latifiye Camii, 284, 290 
Marie d’Enghien, 42 

Marino Sanudo Torsello, Venetian historian, 
Liber Secretorum Fidelium Crusis 
Maritsa, battle of see £irmen 
markets 

international, 248-50 
nomad use of, 369 
slave, 250-2 
urban, 243 

organisation of, 245 
see also bedestan (covered market) 

Marko, ‘king’ of Macedonia, 154 
Maroneia, Byzantine town, 146 
Martin, F. R., 329 
Mary of Antioch, 20 

Masnavi-i Ma’navi/Masnevi-i Ma’navi, 397, 

416 

Matteo Villani, Florentine historian, 145 
Matthew Kantakouzenos, governor of 
Adrianople, 36 

as ruler of Byzantine Peloponnese, 37, 40, 
i45 

Mattias Corvinus, King, 163 
Mayyakfarikin (Silvan), Ulu Cami, 283 
Mazdaism, 381 

Mecdeddin Ebubekr, poet and scribe, 

416 

Mecdi, translator, 180 
Meceddin (Majd al-Din), atabey, 84 
medicine, books on, 420 
medrese s (schools), 298-305, 411 
Bursa, 276, 302 
closed court type, 298-302 
Didymoteichon (Dimetoka), 140 
Erzurum, 76, 268, 268n.2, 298, 316, 340 
iznik, 124, 302 
Karaman, 269, 298, 300, 316 
open court type, 298, 302 
organisation of, 4 
Ottoman, 124, 129 
Philippopolis, 185 
Seljuk, 65, 298 
teaching, 412-13 
Megara, Navarrese in, 40 
Mehmed I (1352-66), ruler of Eretna, 96 
Mehmed I (1413-21), Ottoman ruler, 45, 46, 
132-3, 174 



campaign in Anatolia, 133 
mosques, 169, 172 
resettlement of Tatars, 149 
as sole ruler, 133 

Mehmed II, nominal sultan of Eretna’s 
principality (1380s), 97 

Mehmed II (1451-81), Ottoman ruler, 48, 102, 
136, 168 

art and architecture, 267 

and copper production, 240 

defeat of Byzantium (1453), 1, 48 

and Genoa, 227 

and Ottoman artistic style, 351 

and Ottoman empire, 360 

repopulation of Constantinople, 244, 258 

resettlement of abandoned lands, 239 

theological debates, 406 

and trade, 254 

Mehmed V Re§ad (1909-18), Ottoman ruler, 
163 

Mehmed Bey, brother of Ali Padi§ah, 92 
Mehmed Bey, emir of Aydm, at Birgi, 270, 319, 
347 

Mehmed Bey (d. 1363), of Germiyan, 411 
Mehmed Bey, son of Eretna, 273 
Mehmed Bey, son of the Pervane, 87 
Mehmed Bey Karamanoglu, Turkoman chief 
of Denizli (Ladik), 64, 70 
and use of Turkish language, 70, 409 
Mekece, hospice for dervishes, 120 
Melami movement, 396 
Melik Pahlavan Ghuri, as tax administrator 83 
Melik Salih Mahmud, Artukid ruler, 284 
Melik§ah, son of Baltu, 90 
menakibname s (accounts of heroic deeds), 404, 
410 

Mengiicek bey, Turkoman leader, 357 
Mengiicek state, and Islam, 383 
Mengucekids 
towns, 374 

Turkish language, 407 
Mente§e, beylik of, 27, 109, 111-12, 267 
annexed by Bayezid, 43, 223 
counterfeit Venetian coinage in, 247 
Geyhatu’s attack on, 79 
independence, 45 
market taxes, 253 
slave market, 250 
tax farming, 257 
trade with Latin states, 261, 262 
Venetian merchants in, 262 
weights and measures, 246 
wine imports, 239 
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Mente§elii, Bulgaria, 153 
mercenaries 

Byzantine reliance on, 9, 11, 31, 126 
Byzantine use of Turks, 142, 144 
Ottoman use of Balkan Christians, 126 
merchants 

complaints in Antalya, 254 
European, 376 
foreign, 261-4 
and markets, 252 
as patrons, 320 
protection for, 245, 259-61 
source material for economy, 228-9 
Turkish, 259-61 
see also Genoa; trade; Venice 
Mesembria 

lost to Bulgars, 33 
retaken by Byzantium, 37 
Mesud, son of sultan izzeddin, 72, 73 
Mesud, sultan in Konya, 78 
Mesud I Riikneddin (1116-56), Seljuk sultan, 
2on.73, 358, 414 
coins, 247 
Konya, 358, 414 
and revolt of Melik, 80 
Mesud II Giyaseddin, Seljuk sultan in Konya, 
72, 73, 75, 77, 78 , 86, hi 
and Bey§ehir, 269 
and rebellion of Baku, 83 
Mesud b. Ahmed (Hoca Mesud), Siiheyl ii 
Nev-Bahar, 418 
metalwork, 321 
trade, 241-2 

Mevleviye (Celaliye), tarikat, 390, 393 
Michael, Suriyani historian, 388 
Michael, tax collector in Mylassa, 234 
Michael I Angelos (1204-15), 23, 26 
Michael VII Doukas, 10 
Michael VIII Palaeologos (1259-82), 28 
capture of Constantinople (1261), 28 
opposition to, 31 

restoration of Byzantine Empire, 29-31 
and Seljuk sultan izzeddin, 63, 141 
Michael Autoreianos, patriarch of 
Constantinople, 24 
Michael of Epiros, 28 

Michael Sisman, Bulgarian tsar, invasion of 
Thrace, 147 

Michael Szilagyi, Hungarian chronicler, 222 
Mihajlovic, Konstantin, janissary, 206, 209 
on siege of Constantinople (1453), 222 
Mihaloglu family, Bulgaria, 166, 178 
uc status, 205 



Mihaloglu Mahmud Bey (d. 1402), 167 
Mihaloglu Mehmet Bey (1422), 174 
Milas, hi, 270 

Firuz Bey Camii, 294, 317 
Haci ilyas mosque (1330), 112 
Miletus (Balat) 
pottery, 338 
see also Balat 

military service, collective, 216 
mineral resources 
Anatolia, 240-2, 254 
Balkans, 255 

Minnet Bey, Tatar leader, 149 
Minnetoglu Mehmed Bey, Ottoman governor 
of Bosnia, 150 
mint towns, 100 
mints 

at Bursa (1327), 121 
Milas, hi 

moneyers in Anatolia (1299-1300), 102 
Sivas, 55, 58 
Sogiit, 118 
Turkoman, 246 
Mistra, rebellion, 44 
Mitylene (Lesbos), island, 13, no 
Venetian attacks on, 16 
Modon (Methone), Venetian rule over, 23, 41 
Moglena, Pechenegs settled in, 139, 143m 13 
Moldavia, Republic of, Gagauz people in, 

142 

Molendino, Benefatio de, Venetian tax 
farmer, 257 

Molla Vacid (d. 1434), miiderris (teacher), 300 
monasteries 

Ak Manastir (Deyr-i Eflatun), 405 
Athonite, 142 
Balkans, 147, 178 
Orthodox Christian, 186 
Monastir see Manastir 
Monemvasia, fortress, 32 
Mongke, election as Great Khan, 56 
death (1259), 57 

Mongke Temiir, Brother of Abaqa, 72 
Mongols 

1243 invasion, 3, 27, 51-3 

administrative legacy, 98-9 

and Armenians, 389 

change of capitals, 99 

collapse of authority in Galatia, 122 

conversion to Islam, 64, 99, 365 

direct rule in Anatolia, 81-93, 102, 359 

and dissension within Ilkhanid state, 

73-8i 
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and dissolution of Ilkhanid state, 97, 

125-6 

effect on land tenure, 237 
and ethnic mix in Anatolia, 365 
extent of control in Anatolia, 92 
formation of Ilkhanid state, 57-64 
gradual settlement of, 369 
indifference to towns, 100 
influence on beyliks, 116 
and lack of sources, 353, 408 
officials and bureaucracy, 98-9 
policy towards non-Muslims, 389-90 
rebellions against central authority, 81 
relations with Seljuks of Rum, 62-3, 66-7, 
72-3, 374 

and rise of Ottomans, 45, 102 
role of military commanders, 99 
ruler s military retinue, 192 
and successors to Genghis Han, 53-7 
under Abaqa Han, 64-73 
see abo Ilkhanid state; Timur 
Monophysite Jacobites, 361, 382 
in eastern Anatolia, 361 
Morea 

Byzantine base in (1261), 142 
Ottoman advance to, 130 
Morea, Despotate of the, 32, 41, 42, 45, 47, 48 
mosques, 279-97 

Byzantine influence, 164 
colonnaded courtyard, 181 
congregational, 283-94 
aisled, 283-6 
‘basilicaf, 286-8 
hypostyle, 288-90 
development of layout, 292-4 
domes, 288-90, 318 
half-dome, 183 

rnescid (small mosque), 161, 164, 177 
mescids in villages, 369 
minarets, 165, 172, 181, 294, 340 
single-domed, 163-4, 165, 170-1, 177, 279-83 
porticos, 281-3 
Ulu Cami type, 171, 175 
vakifs for, 379 
zavrye-mosques, 188 
zflvfye-T-plan, 160, 177, 180, 294-7 
Mosul, conquest by Kili£ Arslan 1, 358 
Miicireddin Mehmed, Mongol agent, and 
naibiis-saltana, 72, 73, 83, 87, 98 
Mongol emir of Rum, 75, 77 
naib in Anatolia, 80, 86 
Mudurnu, Yildinm Bayezid mosque, 170 
Miieyyediiddin el-Cendi, Sufi, 395 



Muhammad, puppet Ilhan, 94 
Muhammad Talakani (d. 1217), scholar, 384, 
414 

Muhammed b. Ebubekr, craftsman, 348 
Muhammed b. Gazi-i Malatyavi, vezir and 
poet, 416 

muhasebe (accounts), for towns, 367 
Miihezzibeddin, Seljuk vezir, 54, 60 
Miihezzibeddin Mesud, grandson of the 
Pervane, 87 

Muhi al-Din ibn Arabi see Muhieddin Ibn 
Arabi 

Muhieddin Ibn Arabi, Andalusian Sufi mystic, 
359, 389, 38911.85, 390 
Fusns al-Hikam, 395 
al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya, 395 
and vahdet-i viicud (monism), 394-6 
muhimme registers, 403 
muhtesib, market official, 245 
Mu ‘in al-Din Suleyman see Muineddin 
Suleyman 

Muineddin Suleyman 
execution (1277), 70 
and Mamluks, 67 
as patron, 65-6, 100 
Pervane, 64-70 

supporter of Riikneddin, 58, 60, 63 
mules, for army transport, 220 
Murad, son of Orhan, sancak of Bursa (1331), 
198 

Murad I, Ottoman ruler (1362-89), 37, 38, 112, 
125, 126-9, 360 

capture of Thessalonike (1387), 39 

complex and tomb at Bursa, 163, 276 

death of, 42, 128 

mosque in Bursa, 168 

and occupation of Balkans, 126-8 

as patron, 319 

sources for, 125 

and Theodore I Palaeologos, 41-2 
treaty with Genoa (1387), 253, 261, 263 
Murad II, Ottoman ruler (1421-51), 2, 46-8, 

133, 134-7 
abdication, 136 
bridge at Skopje, 178 
buildings in Bursa, 276-7 
buildings in Edirne, 179, 190, 292 
as patron of arts /buildings, 319 
rebellions, 135, 175 
reconstruction of Filibe, 176 
reforms to timar system, 200 
at Thessalonike, 188, 244 
tomb in Bursa, 310 
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Musa, son of Bayezid, 45, 4511.201, 132-3, 134 
Musa £elebi, 174, 320 
attack on Yambol, 165 
mosque in Edirne, 288 
musellems (mounted infantry), 213 
Mushanov, Nikola, architect, 158, 187 
Muslims, 142, 364 

intermarriage with Christians, 364 
relations with Christians, 400 
see also Islam; Shi'ism; Sufism; Sunniism 
Mustafa 

Turkish pretender, 46, 133, 135, 175 
and yaya system, 213 
Mustafa, brother of Murad II, 47, 135 
Mustafakemalpa§a (Kirmasti), tomb of Lala 
§ahin Pa§a, 309 

Mut, tomb of Hocendi or Biiyiik Tiirbe, 306 
Muzaffereddin b. Abdiilvahid b. Suleyman, 
craftsman, 347 

Muzaffereddin Yavlak Arslan, 413 
Myriokephalon, battle of (1176), 20, 358 
Mystras, fortress, 32 

Nab§i, Mongol commander, 62, 63 
Nakka§ Ali, architect, 320, 343 
Nak§ibendiye, tarikat, 393n.p1 
Naseddin-i Sicistani, Munis al-Awarif, 416 
Nasir al-din Tusi, Camasbname, 419 
al-Nasir Muhammad, Mamluk sultan, 92, 

94 

Nasireddin Hoca, son of Yavlak Arslan, 
mustaufi, 77 

Nasireddin-i el-Sicistani, Daqayiq al-Haqaiyiq, 
421 

Nasiri, son of Riikneddin el-Urmevi, dervish, 
417 

Nasreddin Tusi, scholar, 414 
Nauplia, city of, 42 

Nauplia, Gulf of, Venetian naval victory over 
Genoa (1263), 29 
Navarre, mercenaries, 40, 42 
Necmeddin Alp, Artukid ruler, 388 
Necmeddin Kiibra, Sufi mystic, 392 
Necmeddin Razi (Daye), Sufi mystic, Mirsad 
al-‘Ibad, 391, 392, 421 
Nefise Sultan, wife of Alaeddin Bey, 298 
Negroponte see Euboea 
Neri Acciaiuoli, lord of Corinth, 40, 4on.i73, 
41, 42 

Ne§ri, Mevlana, chronicler, 149, 150, 151, 187 
and Ottoman architecture, 274 
Nestorianism, 364, 382 
Nicaea see iznik 



Nigde 

Ak Medrese, 298 
Alaeddin Camii, 286 
Giindogdu Tiirbesi, 308 
Sungur Bey mosque, 171, 268, 286, 290, 316, 
348 

tomb of Hiidavend Hatun, 268, 306 
Turkoman palace at, 311 
Nikaia see iznik 

Nikephoros III Botaneiates, Byzantine 
emperor (1078-81), 11, 13 
Nikephoros Gregoras, chronicler, 143 
Nikola, Saint, 402 
Nikomedia see izmit 

Nikopolis, battle of (1396), 43, 130, 217, 251, 288 
Niksar, Dani§mend Turks in, 357 
Niliifer Hatun, wife of Orhan, as patron, 320 
Ni§ (Nis), Ottoman advance to, 127 
Ni§anci Mehmed Pa§a, Ottoman chronicler, 
147 

Nizameddin Ahmed Erzincani, poet, 416 
Nizameddin Hur§id, Pervane and poet, 416 
Nizameddin Yahya Faryumadi, Khurasani 
bureaucrat, 87, 98 
Nizami Genjevi, poet, 417 
nokor/noker (Mongol warrior leader), 193 
nomad economy, 230-4 
trade, 231, 232, 369 

nomadism, move away from, 107, 367-9, 371 
nomads 

encampments, 231, 23m. 18 
numbers of, 363 
seasonal settlement, 369 
state control over, 237 
warfare, 192 

see also Oguz nomads; Uz 
Normans 

attacks on Byzantium, 18 
in Byzantine army, 10 
capture of Bari, 11 
expansion of, 8, 16 
sack of Thessalonike, 21 
and Venice, 12 

Novobrdo, Serbian silvermine town, 162 
Nureddin b. Caca, 68 
Nureddin Mahmud b. Zengi, 414 
Nymphaion (Nif, Kemalpa§azade) 
treaty of (1214), 25 
treaty of (1261), 28 

Oba, Turkoman palace at, 311 
ocak (infantry units), 213, 214, 216 
occult, writings on, 421 
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Ogedei, son of Genghis Han, 53 
death (1241), 53 
extent of territory, 93 
rule in Anatolia, 53 
Ogedei, son of Shiktur Noyan, 89 
Oguz nomads, 100, 135, 193, 356, 368 
as Byzantine mercenaries, 362 
conversion to Islam, 361 
see also Turkomans 
Ohrid, Ottoman advance to, 127 
Oljeitii, Mongol sultan of Ilkhan (1304-16), 86, 
89, 268n.2 
and Shi'i Islam, 386 
and taxation, 88 
and Turkomans, 88, 89 
Omer b. Mezid, Mecmu’at el-Neza’ir, 417 
Omer el-Ebheri (d. 1265), 384 
Onogurs, 138 

Orban, Hungarian inventor of cannon, 49, 
219, 241 

ordu (Mongol court), Seljuk missions to, 57 
Orhan, Ottoman ruler (c. 1324-62), 34, 36, 
120-4, 222n.i29, 360 
and Balkans, 122-3 

as builder (in Bursa), 124, 160, 276, 317, 319 
marriage, 123 

relations with Genoa, 123, 263 
siege of Prusa (Bursa), 236 
and theological debate, 406 
yaya (infantry), 196 

Ortakoy (Ivajlovgrad), Ottoman kaza, 139 
Orthodox Church 

and Christians in Anatolia, 389, 404 
conversion of Bulgars (865), 139 
and Council of Ferrara-Florence (1439), 48, 
136 

monasteries, 186 

offers of union with Rome, 29, 30, 37, 47 
and separatist sects, 382 
Oru£ Bey, as patron, 320 
Osman, Ottoman ruler (?-c.i324), 118-20, 267, 
360 

Byzantium and, 88 
establishment of markets, 245, 252 
expansion, 119 

military retinue /entourage, 194 
repopulation of towns, 244 
and trade with Bilecik (Bekloma), 232 
Osmancik, 80 

copper mines, 240 
Ottoman army, classical, 198-226 
archers, 207, 211, 213 
armourers, 210 



artillery corps, 209-10 
cavalry, 208-9 
dev§irme, 124, 126, 137, 206 
fortress garrisons, 210-n 
infantry, 121, 125, 221 
battle tactics 

and influence of holy war (gaza ), 104 
janissary, 206-8 
marcher districts, 204-5 
military power, 119, 129, 226 
obligations of timariots, 201, 202-4 
peasant soldiers and militias, 211-17 
azab s, 211-12 
cerehors, 214-15 
martolose s, 216 
Vlachs, 215 
voynuks, 215 

yayas and miisellems, 212-13 
yuriiks, 213-14 

salaried troops of the court, 217 
size of, 204 

supply and transport, 220 
timar system, 199-202 
vassal states, 217 

see also Ottoman army, early; Ottoman 
navy 

Ottoman army, early, 192-8 

administration and territorial division, 
197-8 

cavalry ( timariots ) (timar eri/sipahis), 197, 
199-202 
infantry, 196 
mounted, 194 
nomadic tradition, 192 
ruler’s retinue, 192-4 
timar system of provisioning, 196 
Ottoman beylik and Empire, 137, 269, 360 
absorption of other, 125-6 
administration, 121, 136 
annexation of Karasi, 122 
art and architecture, 274-7 
between Bayezid and Murad II, 131-4 
and conversions to Islam, 403 
deportations to Balkans, 149-52 
economy, 119-20 
effect of Timur’s invasion, 45 
expansion to east, 122 
first expansion of, 119 
and intervention in Balkans, 122-3 
mass destruction of monuments after fall 
(twentieth century), 157 
Mehmed’s campaign in Anatolia, 133 
Murad II’s policy of aggression, 46-8 
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Ottoman beylik and Empire ( cont .) 
occupation of Balkans, 126-8 
presence in Mediterranean, 124 
protection of merchants, 259-61 
rebellions under Murad II, 135 
relations with Byzantium, 36, 49-50 
religious policy, 384 
rise of, 1-2, 102 
royal patrons, 319-20 
society, 3 

treaty with Byzantium (1403), 45, 132, 254 
treaty with Genoa (1387), 253, 263 
under Orhan, 120-4 
under Osman, 118-20, 267 
see also Ottoman army; Ottoman navy; 
Ottoman Turks 
Ottoman navy, 3, 124, 223-6 

blockade of Constantinople (1453), 224 
deployment, 225 
development of, 223-4 
river fleet, 225-6 
sea battle (1416), 224 
shipboard artillery, 219 
shipbuilding and dockyards, 224 
size of, 224 
Ottoman Turks 

advance into Thrace, 37 

as Byzantine mercenaries, 144 

genealogy, 135 

historiography, 103-4 

and independence from Seljuks (1299), 118 

origins of in Anatolia, 118 

in Sangarios region, 31 

sources for, 106, 134 

Sunni Muslims, 120 

see also beyliks; Ottoman beylik and Empire 
Oz, Tahsin, 327 

Pachymeres, George, Byzantine chronicler, 
118, 119, 143, 228 

Pad§ah Hatun, wife of Geyhatu, 76 
paganism, in Anatolia, 381 
painting, 321-4 

architectural decoration, 322-4 
framed illustrations, 322 
illustrated manuscripts, 321-2 
palaces, 270, 311-13, 352 
Bulgar, 138, 178 

Palamas, Gregory, chronicler, 124 
Pamphylia 

beylik of Hamid, 109 
beylik of Teke in, 112 
Byzantine campaign against Turks in, 16 



Pannonia, 7 
pantheism, 395 
Paolo, Giovanni di 
Madonna and Child, 332 
Marriage of the Virgin, 331 
Paphlagonia, 24 

Byzantine campaign against Turks in, 16 
pa§a, title of, 198, 204 
pastoralism, 231 
in beyliks, 117, 362 
Mongol, 62, 365 

nomadic Turks and Kurds, 53, 369 
patronage, 422 

for architecture, 318-20 
of poets, 415 
Paulicianism, 382 
Pechenegs, Turkic nomads, 139 
attacks on Constantinople, 13 
in Byzantine army, 10, 16 
as threat to Byzantium, 8, 16 
Pe<pn 

palace of Mente§eoglu Orhan Bey, 270, 311 
U^goz (Karapa§a) Ham, 314 
Pegolotti, merchant, 228 
Pelagonia, battle of (1259), 28, 32 
Pelagonian Plain, Macedonia, 154 
Pelekanon, battle of (1329), 121, 123, 194 
Peloponnese, Byzantine, 36, 39, 47 
Ottoman invasions, 42, 47, 48 
see also Morea 

pencik, recruitment of captives as janissaries, 
206 

Pera 

abandoned, 244 
Genoese settlement, 250, 263 
Turkish merchants in, 259 
Pergamon see Bergama 
Persia 

Anatolian links with, 101 
expulsion of Turkomans, 357 
fabrics from, 327 
raw silk from, 249, 326 
Sassanid Empire, 355 
Seljuks in, 356 
Sufism in, 390 
as threat to Byzantium, 6 
trade with, 228, 248 
Zoroastrianism, 381 
Peter, king of Cyprus, 264 
Peter IV of Aragon, 35 
Peter of Courtenay, emperor of 
Constantinople, 26 
Petrie, castle, near Varna, 152 
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Pevsner, Sir Nikolaus, 182 
Philadelphia (Ala§ehir), 24, 32 

Ottoman campaign (1390 and 1391), 39, 129 
silk production, 326 

Philanthropenos, Byzantine general, 251 
Philip II Augustus, king of France, 21 
Philip of Swabia, 22 
Philip of Tarentum, 33 
Philippopolis (Filibe, Plovdiv) 
architecture, 175-7, 185-8 
citadel of Yedi Kule (Heptapyrgion), 176 
destruction (1410), 176 
hamam, 185 

Hiidavendigar Murad Cami (Cumaya 
Cami), 175, 288 
Imaret, 186-7 

kiilliye (religious and social complex), 185 
market, 250 
medrese, 185 
Meri^ bridge, 185 
occupied by Barbarossa, 21 
Ottoman buildings, 274 
tiirbe of §ihabeddin Pa§a, 185, 188 
Turks in, 127, 149, 176 
philosophy, 420 
Phocaea (Phokaea, Fo^a), 123 
alum production, 242 
Genoese in, 227, 263 
grain trade, 240 
Phrygia 

beylik of Germiyan in, 113 
Byzantine campaign against Turks in, 16 
Piccolomini, General, 178 
Pierre de Saint Superan, Navarrese 
mercenary, 40 

Pietro, Sano di, Marriage of the Virgin, 331 
Piloti, Emanuele, Cretan merchant, 228, 243 
Pippin, son of Charlemagne, 7 
piracy 

in Greek archipelago, 30 
Turkish, 41, 223, 233 
twelfth-century, 16 
Pirenne, Henri, 367 
Pisa 

Byzantium and, 16, 19 
import of Anatolian silk, 244 
Pisidia, beylik of Hamid, 109, 114 
place names 
Bulgaria, 152-3 
Cuman, 140 
Macedonia, 154 
Mongol, in Anatolia, 365, 369 
Slavic, in Thrace, 147 



Thessaly, 154 
Turkish, 368 

in Balkans, 139, 142 
villages, 366n.36, 368 

Pliska, Bulgar palace and 'Forbidden City’ 138 
ploughs, 372 
Plovdiv see Philippopolis 
poetry, 415-19 
aims of, 417 
imitative ( nazire ), 417 
mesnevi style, 416 
and patronage, 415 
in Persian, 416 
in Turkish, 408, 416-19 
poets, honours and offices for, 415 
populations 

deportations to settle agricultural lands, 
238 

early Turkic settlers in Balkans, 139, 143m 13 
mixed Muslim-Christian, in Thrace, 146 
Ottoman deportations to settle Balkans, 
149-52 
of towns, 375 
of villages, 366 
see also tax registers 
ports 

trade through, 233, 239, 250 
see also Antalya; Balat; Sinop 
Pousgouse, Lake (Bey§ehir Golii), 49 
prices 

foodstuffs in Anatolia, 229 
for slaves, 251-2 
for Turkoman horses, 232 
prisoners of war, as janissaries, 206 
Propontis, coast of, 13 
Prousa see Bursa 
Psellos, Michael, 9 

Qa’an, Great see Genghis Han; Qubilai 
Qa’an, Great see Genghis Han; Qubilai, 
Qalawun, Mamluk sultan, 73 
Qaraqorum, Mongol centre, 54, 55 
Qubilai, Great Qa’an, 79 
Querini, Francesco, Venetian envoy, 262 
Qutqutu, grandson of Baiju, 61, 84 
Qutu, grandson of Baiju, 69 

Raffaelo Capello, merchant, 246 
Ramon Muntaner, Catalan chronicler, 143 
Rashid al-Din see Re§ideddin 
al-Ravandi, Rahat al-Sudur wa Ayat al-Surur, 
420 

Raymond of Antioch, 17 
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Raymond of Poitiers, 17 
Rebabname, poem, 416 
religion, 380-2 
in Anatolia, 66, 90 
changes under Mongols, 100 
Christian and Muslim symbiosis in 
Ottoman beylik, 121 
conversions and apostasy, 402-5 
of early Ottomans, 120 
‘heretical’ churches in Anatolia, 355, 381 
intermarriage between Christians and 
Muslims, 364 

Monophysite Jacobites, in eastern 
Anatolia, 361, 382 
officials in towns, 376 
Ottoman institutions, 121 
teaching of in medreses, 412 
theological encounters between Islam and 
Christianity, 405-18 

see also Christianity; Islam; Manicheism; 
Orthodox Church; Rome, Church of 
Re§ideddin, head of Divan in Ilkhan, 87 
vezir, 90 

Reynald of Antioch, 19 
Rhodes, 47 

rivalry with Mente§e beylik, in 
Turkish slave traders on, 259 
see also Hospitallers 
Rhodopes, Pechenegs in, 139 
Rhyndakos (Orhaneli), battle of (1211), 25 
rice production, 372 
Richard I, Lionheart, 21 
Riefstahl, Rudolf, 277, 329 
Rifaiye, tarikat, 390 
Roger II, king of Sicily 

ambitions against Byzantium, 18 
and emperor, 16 
and second crusade, 17 
Roger de Flor, Catalan Grand Company, 32 
Roman Empire, 6 
Christianity in, 355 

Romania, Bayezid’s campaign (1395), 130 
Romanos Diogenes, Byzantine emperor, 10 
defeat at Malazgirt (1071), 1, 10, 356 
Rome, Church of 

and Council of Ferrara-Florence (1439), 48, 
136 

missionaries to Anatolia, 359 
offers of union with Constantinople, 29, 30, 
37, 47 

Roussel of Bailleul, Frankish commander, 10, 
11 

Rovine, battle of (1395), 154 



Ruba’iyyat, 397 

Ruhi-i Edirnevi, chronicler, 182 
Riikneddin see K1I19 Arslan IV 
Riikneddin Geyumers (Melik Siyavu§), 72 
Riikneddin Mesud I (1116-56), Seljuk sultan, 
2on.73, 358, 414 
coins, 247 
Konya, 358, 414 
and revolt of Melik, 80 
Riikneddin Siileyman II, Seljuk sultan and 
poet, 415, 416 

protection for merchants, 260 
rebellion against Alexios Angelos, 234 
Rum, Seljuk province of, 3, 51 

administration, under Mongols, 80, 86 
extent of, under Mongols, 52 
as refuge for scholars and mystics, 100 
sale of divani (state) lands, 79 
uprisings against Mongols, 89 
Rumeli 

beylerbeyilik of, 204 
deportation of Tatars to, 149 
deportation of timar- holders to and from, 
199 

slave markets, 250 
yaya units in, 213 
Rumeli Hisan, fortress of, 48, 254 
Russia, 8, 48 

Byzantine influence, 8 

Sabbas Asidenos, 24 
sabre, curved (kilig), 201 
Sa‘d al-Daula Savaji, Jewish vezir in Rum, 77 
head of Divan in Ilkhan, 87 
Sadeddin el-Fergani, Sufi, 395 
Manahif al-‘Ibad ila al-Ma‘ad, 421 
Sadeddin Hamevi, Sufi, 392 
Sa’di-i Shirazi, poet, 417 
Sadreddin Konevi, Sufi mystic, 390, 395 
Tabsirat al-Mubtedi wa Tadhkirat 
al-Muntahi, 421 
Sadreddin Zanjani 

opposition to Geyhatu, 79 
as sahib-i divan, 83 
as vezir, 79, 80, 81 

Sahib Cemaleddin, vezir, Dastgirdani, 87 
Sahib Necmeddin, vezir in Anatolia, 80 
saint cults 
shared, 401 

and Sufi Islam, 391, 399 
Saint-Quentin, Simon de 

Dominican missionaries, 242, 244, 252, 359 
Historia Tartarorum, 365 
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paladin (Salah al-Din), capture of Jerusalem, 
21 

Salman Savaji, Cem§id ii Hur§id, 418 
Salona (Amphissa), 43 
salt mines, 240 
Saltikname epic, 403, 405 
Saltuk, bey of, Turkoman leader, 357 
Saltukid state, and Islam, 383 
Saltukids 
towns, 374 

Turkish language, 407 

Samagar Noyan, Mongol commander, 67, 71, 
72, 76 

regime in Konya, 77, 78 
Samarkand, 266, 342, 343 
Samothrakis, A., 162 
Sampson, town of, 24 
Samsun, 87 

copper mines, 240 
market, 252 

sancak (military district), 198, 377 
yaya and miisellem, 213 
sancakbeyi, timariot commanders, 203-4 
Sangarios (Sakarya), Ottoman Turks in, 

3i 

Sangarios (Sakarya) River, 118, 119 
Santa Unio, treaty with Aydm, 261 
Santo-Siro, Nicolao de, Genoese merchant 
alum trade, 242 
tax farmer, 257 

§arabdar Hasan Bey, buildings, 190 
San Saltik Dede, dervish, 141, 368 
cult of, 402 

Sarimuddin Saruca Pa§a, as yayaba§i of 
Rumeli, 212 

Sarmatians see Croats; Serbs 
Sarre, Friedrich, 277 
Saruhan 

architecture, 271 
and Byzantine civil war, 34 
deportations to Philippopolis, 149, 151 
independence, 27 
slave market, 250 
Saruhan, beylik of, no 
and Genoa, 261 

Saruhanbeyli (Saran Bej, Septemvri), Thrace, 
149 

Saruhanli, Bulgaria, 153 

Sassan, emir, 236 

Sassanid Empire, Persia, 355 

Saulo, Bonifacio da, agent to Orhan, 263 

Savci, son of Murad I, 38 

Schnitter, J. H., 185 



scholars, 413-14 
scholarship 

role of medrese s, 411 
in Seljuk state, 383, 408 
see also education; intellectual life 
science 

literature of, 420 
teaching of, 412 
second crusade (1147-9), 17 
Seljuk Hatun 
as patron, 320 
Selgukname chronicle, 141 
wife of Abaqa, 68 
wife of Arghun, 68 
Selim I, sultan, 152 
Seljuk sultanate of Rum, 3, 11, 51, 98, 
356-7 

administrative system 

compared with Mongols, 98-9 
rural, 371-2 

arts and culture, 65, 266, 278, 316, 351 
architectural influence 
glazed pottery, 336 
patronage of poetry, 415-16 
battle of Malazgirt (1071), 6 
compared with beyliks, 116-17 
economy 

annual repayment of debts, 60 
taxation, 252 
towns, 243 

establishment of caravansarys, 258 
expedition to Sudak, 254 
extent of, 118 

fragmentation of, 16, 54, 56, 99 
land tenure, 237 

lands of chief officers of state, 60 
maritime force in Black Sea, 25 
military organisation, 195, 197 
and Mongols, 54-7 

administrative system, 98-9 
defeat by, 53-4 

integrated into Ilkhanate, 63, 85, 86 
relations with, 55, 62-3 
tribute to, 254 
relations with Nicaea, 27 
religion 

mosques, 279, 283, 286 
religious foundations, 65 
and Sunni Islam, 357, 383 
tolerance of non-Muslims, 353 
as threat to Byzantium, 1, 9, 13 
trade treaties with Venice, 261, 262 
and Turkoman invasions, 70, 233, 357 
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§ems-i Tebrizi, dervish, 393, 397 
Maqalat, 421 

§emseddin, of Konya, 77 

§emseddin Ahmed Laku§i, vezir in Rum, 77, 

79, 83, 87, 89 

§emseddin Cuveyni (Juvaini), Mongol sahib-i 
divan in Rum, 71 

§emseddin isfahanli, Seljuk vezir, 54, 415 
§emseddin Mehmed Fenari (d. 1431), as 
patron, 320 

§emseddin Muhammed-i Isfahani, Sahib, 
poet, 415, 416 
Serbia, 16 

and battle of Kosovo (1389), 128 
expansion under Stefan Dusan, 35, 144 
as Ottoman vassal state, 217 
Ottomans and, 48, 136 
Turkish expansion into, 41 
Serbs, 6, 18 

defeated by Turks at £irmen (1371), 38, 

127 

relations with Byzantium, 21, 30, 31 
§erefeddin Abdurrahman, miistevi, 87 
§erefeddin Mesud Hatiroglu, 70 
revolt of, 69 

§erefeddin Miisafir, as tax collector, 88 
$erifs, 376 

Seriyye sicilleri (court registers), 367 
Serres, Macedonia, 43, 130 

bedestan (covered market), 157, 164 
of (^andarli ibrahim Pa§a 
Eski Cami, 164 

imaret/zaviye (soup kitchen/ dervish 
lodge), 148, 159 

mosque of Mehmed Bey (1492), 164 
Ottoman settlements, 149, 150 
religious foundations, 148 
Seydi§ehir, Turkish town, 374 
Seyfeddin Bakharzi, Sufi, 392 
§eyh Bedreddin, religious leader and rebel, 
133-4, 406 

§eyh Hasan, tomb in Sivas, 272 

§eyh Hasan (Buyiik), Celayird emir, 92, 94, 

95 

§eyh Hasan (Kii^iik), £obanoglu, 94, 273 
§eyh Hizir, building of zaviye in Serres, 148 
§eyh Kutbuddin, of Konya, 77 
§eyhi (Yusuf Sinan), poet, 419 
Harname, 419 
Hiisrev ii §irin, 419 
§eyhoglu Mustafa, scholar, 41 1 
Kenz el-Kiibera, 417 
§eyhs, 376, 391 



§eyyad Hamza, poet, 409, 418 
Ahval-i Kiyamet, 418 
Dasitan-i Sultan Mahmud, 418 
Yusuf u Zeliha, 418 

Seyyid Burhaeddin Muhakkik-i Tirmizi, Kitab 
al-Ma‘arif 420 
seyyids, 376 
ShafTism, 385 

Shahname. s manuscripts, 322, 335 
shamanism, Mongol, 368, 389 
Shams al-Din Juvaini see §emseddin 
Cuveyni 

sheep, nomad herds, 231 
shield ( kalkan ), 201 

Shihab al-din Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi, 
393 

Shihab al-din al-Suhrawardi (Suhrawardi-i 
Maqtul), Iranian philosopher, 359 
Pertevname, 420 

Shi'ism 

in Anatolia, 4, 384, 386-7 
Imamiye (Twelver), 387 
Ismailis, 386, 387 
shipbuilding, Antalya, 243 
Sicily, 29 

fall of Angevins, 30 
siege warfare, 129, 195, 218, 222-3 
and need for infantry, 196 
siege engines, 222, 222m 129 
Turkoman, 235-6 

Siena, paintings of Anatolian rugs, 331 
Sigismund, king of Hungary, 43, 225 
crusade, 43 

§ihabuddin Pa§a (Kula §ahin Pa§a), buildings 
in Filibe, 185 

Siirt 

brass production, 243 
linen cloth, 243 

§ikari, chronicle of Karamanogullari, 105 
silk industry, 243-4, 321, 324, 351 
brocades, 325, 327 
silk trade, 249, 327 
exports, 243-4, 326 
silver 

inlaid bowl, 321 
trade, 241 

silver mines, 91, 240 

Sinaneddin Ariz, chief adviser to Demirta§, 

90 

Sinanuddin Yusuf Pa§a (Sinan Pa§a), beylerbey 
of Rumeli, 179 
Sinop (Sinope), 25, 26, 373 
copper mines, 240 
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David Komnenos as ruler, 24 
dynastic tomb of Isfendiyaroglu, 271 
market, 252 
mosques 

Aslan Camii (1351-52), 271 
Fatih Baba Mescidi (1339-40), 271 
Kadi Camii (1364), 271 
Saray Camii (1375), 271 
Saray Mescidi, 279 
Ottomans and, 43 
port, 116, 358 
resettlement of, 258, 373 
Sipahi Bayezid, Turkish merchant, 259 
Sipehsalar Ferudun b. Ahmed, M anaqib-i 
Hadrat-i Khudavandigar, 421 
Siraceddin el-Urmevi, scholar, 414 
Sirmium, Hungarian occupation, 21 
Sis, citadel, Mamluk siege (1320), 235 
Sisman dynasty, in Bulgaria, 140 
Sivas (Sebasteia), 65, 96, 373 
alum mine, 242 
besieged (1298), 84 
buildings, 272 

Ghazan Han’s hospice, 272 
Gok Medresesi, 298 
Giidiik Minare (1347) (tomb of §eyh 
Hasan Bey), 272, 308, 316, 340 
international market, 248 
largest Mongol city, 93, 267 
Mengiicek Turks in, 357 
Mongol pillaging around, 53 
population, 376 
sacked by Timur (1400), 97 
woollen goods, 243 
Siyasetnam.es (mirrors for princes), 421 
Siyavu§ (Melik Siyavu§, Riikneddin), brother 
of Giyaseddin Mesud II, 78 
rebellions, 80, 81 
Skoplje (Uskiip) 

Alaca imaret, 184, 187 
Ali Mente§elii quarter, 151 
bedestan (covered market), 185 
bridge over Vardar, 178 
buildings of Murad II, 184-5 
fall to Ottomans (1391), 129 
fire (1689), 178 
han (Suli An, Sulu Han), 

184 

kiilliye (religious and social complex), 184 
monastery of St George, 178 
mosque, 178 

Ottoman settlements, 149, 151-2 
restoration of Ottoman buildings, 158 



Serbian centre, 144 
slave market, 250 
slaves 

taken in Turkoman raids, 233-4 
taken in war, 251-2 
trade in, 250-2 
Slavs, 7 

in Balkans, 12, 138 
settled in Asia Minor, 6 
Smerderevo, Serbia, 217 
Smyrna see izmir 
society, 365-7 

Sofia, capital of beylerbeyilik of Rumeli, 204 
under Ottomans, 128 
Sogtit 

early Ottoman settlement at, 118 
tomb of Ertugrul Gazi, 309 
Sokmen II, Ahlat ruler, 388 
Sop, ethnic group, 139, i54n.5i 
Sozen, Metin, 278 

Sozopolis (Uluborlu), retaken by Byzantium, 
37 

Spiridon, Saint, 402 

Sratsimir dynasty, Cuman origins of, 140 
Stanimaki, Greek Christian settlement, 176 
Stara Zagora (Eski Zagra, Zagra Eskihisar, 
Beroe), 140 
Eski Cami, 170 

Stefan Dusan, king of Serbia (1331-55), 33, 35, 
36, 37, 144 

Stefan Lazarevic, Serbian despot, 45, 217 
Stefan Prvovencani, king of Serbia, 327 
Stephen of Blois, 15 
Stipion (Stiponje), Bulgaria, 167 
stone, for building, 316, 317 
stucco, relief carved, 317 
suba^i/amir/zaim, 197 
political power of, 204 
yayaba§ is as, 212 

Sudak, Crimea, Seljuk expedition, 254 
Sufism 

and ahilik, 375, 375^55 
among Turkomans, 386 
in Anatolia, 390-1 
and conversions to Islam, 404 
and education, 411 
ilahi ajk (divine love), 396 
influential Sufis, 394-8 
Mongols and, 391 
and popular Islam, 399 
prose works, 420-1 
socio-religious foundations, 379 
Sunni tolerance of, 384 
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Sufism ( cont .) 

tarikats, 376, 380, 390 
and theological debate, 405 
in towns, 390, 393 

and use of Turkish language, 408, 409, 410, 
411 

vahdet-i viicud (monism), 394-6 
see also dervishes 
Siige, prince, in western Iran, 82 
Siilemi§, grandson of Baiju, 61, 82 
revolt (1298-99), 80, 84, 86, 102 
Suleyman, son of Bayezid 1 , 132-3 

Emir of Edirne, buildings, 159, 170, 171-2 
relations with, 45 

Suleyman I (1081-92), Seljuk sultan, 13, 357 
Suleyman I (the Magnificent), Ottoman ruler 
(1520-66), 163 
census (1528-30), 148-9 
and mosque at Skopje, 178 
Suleyman £elebi, mosque in Edirne, 288 
Suleyman Han, Cobanid puppet governor, 95 
Suleyman isfendiyaroglu 
copper trade, 241, 246, 247 
Suleyman Pa§a, son of Orhan, 36, 123, 145, 

197 

conquest of Ferecik, 147 
as patron, 320 

Suleyman Pa§a, Turkoman from Kastamonu, 

89 

Stileyman§ah, ruler of E§refogullan, 91 
Siileyman§ah, ruler of Germiyan, 270, 300, 411 
Sultan Veled, son of Celaleddin Rumi, 76, 88, 
393, 416 
Ma‘arifi 421 

sultans, place in battle, 221 
Sultan§ah, son of Baku, 90 
§umnu (Sumen), Bulgaria, 152 
Sungur £avu§ Bey, governor of Philippopolis, 
176 

as builder, 177 
Sunniism, 120, 187, 384-5 
Hanefi branch, 385, 413^137 
in Seljuk sultanate, 357, 383 
under Mongols, 100 

Suriyanis, Syriac-speaking Christians, 361 
Sutai, Mongol commander, 86 
swords, 194 

cuirasses (Christian), 218 
Syria 

cultural influence, 182 
Hiilegti’s campaign in, 59, 61 
Mongol raid (1271), 62 
Timur’s advance into, 43 



under Mamluks, relations with Ilkhanate, 
52, 6 1, 63 

uprisings against Mongols, 89 
Szekler peoples, in Transylvania, origins of, 
138 

Tabriz 

Karakoyunlu capital, 273 
Mongol court at, 59, 60 
Tabriz, Masters of, 342, 343, 345-6 
Taceddin Mutez, Mongol agent, 60, 65, 72, 
98 

medrese, 65 

Tadhkirat al-Awliya, 410 
Taghachar, governor of Anatolia, 78, 81 
opposition to Geyhatu, 79 
Taghai-Temiir, Chinggisid prince in 
Khurasan, 94 

tahrir defiers (land registers), 142, 228, 

237 

as evidence of Turkish colonization in 
Balkans, 155 

evidence of nomad settlement, 371 
and population estimates, 366 
Thrace, 145 
for towns, 367 
Taiju, son of Tuqu, 80, 81 
Tamara, princess of Georgia, 56 
Tana, Venetian trading settlement, 252 
Tancred, i5n.48 
tarikats, 402 

Sufi, 376, 380, 390, 391-4 
in towns 
Sunni, 391 

Tarsus, recaptured by Byzantium, 17 
Ta§kopriizade, Ottoman scholar, 170 
§aqa ’iq al-Nu ‘ maniyya ,180 
Ta§timur Hatayi (Tashtemiir Khita’i), 
Mongol governor of Rum, 84 
governor in Anatolia, 80 
Tatar Pazarcik, Thrace, 149 
Tatars 

resettlement of, 149 
settlements near Edirne, 214 
see also Golden Horde 
Taurus mountains, trade routes, 115 
Tavas, and Turkoman raiders, 235 
tax collection 

abuses by collectors, 20, 22 
Mongol system, 98, 101 
tax concessions 

for resettled captives, 238 
for trade, 262, 263 
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tax exemptions 

for military service, 196, 210, 213, 214, 215, 
216 

for supplying armies, 220 
tax farming, 75, 256-8 
tax registers, Ottoman 
Albania, 134, 156 
for Balkans, 148-9 
Bulgaria, 139 
Kopriilti, 154 

Philippopolis (Filibe), 176 
Thessaly, 153 
Uskiip (1454), 151 

see also defter-i mufassal ; evkaf defter s ( vakif 
registers); geriyye sicilleri (court 
registers); tahrir defter s (land registers) 
tax revenues, for Philippopolis kiilliye, 186 
taxation 

in Diyarbakir, 88 
in Konya, 77 

by Mongols, 71, 80, 83, 88, 98 
Nizameddin’s regime, 87 
Seljuk sultanate, 65 
taxes 

avanz-i divaniye (extraordinary levies), 238 
Balkans, 255 

gift (on Muslim agricultural workers), 238, 
255 

cizye (poll-tax on non-Muslims), 75, 238 
giimriik (customs), 255 
ispence (on Christian peasants in Balkans), 
238, 255 
on land, 237-8 
on mineral resources, 240 
pre-Ottoman, 255 
riisum (tithes), 238 

tamgha (Mongol commercial tax), 71 
on trade, 252-4 
on villages, 370 
on yaya land, 213 
Teke, beylik of, 109, 112, 267 
absorbed by Ottomans, 126 
independence, 45 
Tekirdag (Rodosto), market, 250 
Tenedos, island, 36, 38 
offered to Venice, 38 
Terterid dynasty, in Bulgaria, 140 
Tevarih-i Al-i Osman (Hadidi), 147 
textiles, 243, 324-8 
cotton, 326 
linen, 243 
trade, 249-50 

see also carpets and kilims; silk 



Thebes 

Catalans in, 32 
Navarrese in, 40 
taken by Roger of Sicily, 18 
theme system, 7 
decline of, 9 
revival of, 13 
Theobald of Cepoy, 33 
Theodor, Saint, 402 

Theodora, daughter of John Kantakouzenos, 
34 

Theodore I Palaeologos, Byzantine emperor, 
37, 4i 

conflict with Venice, 42 
death (1407), 45 
and Turks, 41 
vassalage to Murad I, 42 
Theodore II, son of Manuel II, 45, 47 
Theodore II Laskaris (1254-8), 28 
Theodore Angelos (1215-24), Emperor of the 
Romans, 26 
and Nicaea, 27 
Theodore Laskaris 

Byzantine rule in Asia Minor, 24 
as emperor in Nicaea, 24-5, 26 
Theodore Mangaphas, Byzantine rebel, 24 
Theodosios, emperor (d. 391), 355 
Theologos (Seljuk) 
grain trade, 240 
markets, 250, 253 
wine imports, 239 
Thessalonike (Selanik), 9, 26 
buildings, 188-90 

Bey Hamami, 158, 188 
Eski Cami, 188 
han, 146 

Pazar Hamami (restoration), 158 
captured by Turks (1387), 41, 128 
fall of (1430), 2, 47, 136 
Norman sack of, 21 
Ottoman advance on, 128 
Ottoman siege and capture of (1430), 2, 47, 
136, 218, 225 

Ottoman siege of (1411), 133 
recovered by Byzantium (1403), 132 
repopulation of, 244 
Zealot revolt, 34 
Thessaly, 41, 190 
Catalans in, 32 

Ottoman colonization, 153-4, 172. 
third crusade (1189-92), 21, 363 
Thrace, 34 

Baldwin’s lands in, 23, 24 
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Thrace ( cont .) 

Catalans in, 32 
destruction of, 145 
Ottoman advance into, 123 
Ottoman settlement of, 145 
Pecheneg raids, 16 
Turkish settlers in, 143-5 
timar system, 196 

civil holders of timars, 199 
deportation of timar - holders between 
Anatolia and Rumeli, 199 
duties of timariots, 200 
gulam recruits to, 200, 202 
income of timars, 202 
obligations, 201, 202-4 
status of sipahis, 200 
taxation, 255 

timar - holder sipahis, 199-202 
weaponry, 201 
see also sancak> 

Timur 

advance into Syria, 43 
and battle of Ankara (1402), 2, 45, 130 
and beyliks, 109, 113, 114 
campaign in Anatolia, 132, 230n.11 
cultural influence, 266, 343 
and Ottoman settlements in Balkans, 150, 
155 

sack of Sivas (1400), 97 
Timurta§, Mongol governor, 114 
and beylik of Hamid, 114 
tin, imported, 242 
Tire 

Aydmoglu Mehmed Bey Camii (1326-27), 
270 

bedestan, 313 

Hafsa Hatun mosque, 270 
Karahasan Camii, 281 
Kazirzade mosque, 279 
tomb of Suleyman §ah b. Gazi Mehmed 
Bey (1349-50), 270 
Ulu Cami, 288 
Yah§i Bey mosque, 180, 324 
Tirhala, defter (1454-55), 199 
Tirhala, Greece, Christian timar- holders, 199 
Tirnovo 

Bulgarian palace, 178 
hamam, 178 

Ottoman buildings, 178-9 
Toda’un, Mongol commander, 68, 69 
Tokat 

Dani§mend Turks in, 357 
as Ilkhanid city/ centre, 267 



Nureddin b. Sentimur Tiirbesi, 308 
Pervane’s hanekah in, 65 
pre-Ottoman zaviye, 160 
seized by Izzeddin, 58 
under Ilkhanids, 268 
Toluids, 57 

tombs and graves (tiirbe s), 162, 163, 305-11 
cylindrical shafts, 307 
domed (canopy) type, 305 
open canopy, 170 
polygonal shafts, 305-8 
porches, 306 
of saints, 399, 402 
square, 308-10 
tower type, 305 
see also Bursa; tiirbe s 
Tondrakism, 382 
topqi (artillery), 209 
toponyms see place names 
Tourkopouloi (baptized Turks), in Byzantine 
service, 143 

tovicas, raider officers, 205 
towns, 372-5 

administration, 374-5 
architecture, 267-77 
Byzantine, 373 
decline of Seljuk, 374 
destruction of, 243 
ethnic mix in, 375 
fortified ( kastron ), 373 
high Sufism in, 390, 393 
industries, 243 
market buildings, 245 
as markets, 243, 373 
new Turkish, 374 
non-Muslims in, 383 
planning, 274 
population, 375 
repopulation of, 244, 258 
Roman- Byzantine, 372-3 
separate Muslim and non-Muslim 
mahalle s, 373, 376 
sources, 366-7 
Turkoman settlers in, 363 
see also caravansarys 
trade 

between nomads and sedentary 
population, 232, 369 
beylik of Aydin, in 
beyliks, 109-10, 116, 117 
bills of exchange, 248 
caravansarys, 258-9 
cash for, 248 
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coastal beyliks, 112 
international markets, 248-50 
with Latin states, 228-9 
manipulation of markets, 263-4 
in metals, 241-2 
routes from Konya, 115 
Seljuk, 358 
slaves, 250-2 
taxes on, 252-4 
Turkish merchants, 259-61 
see also exports; imports; merchants 
Trailles, fall, to Mente§e, 236 
Transoxiana, 363 
cities, 376 
Sufism in, 390 
Sunni Islam in, 385 
travel 

disruption of, 234 
freedom of, 109 
Trebizond (Trabzon), 13 

Alexios Komnenos as ruler, 24 
annexation by Theodore Laskaris, 25 
Byzantine ‘beylik’ of, 116 
Christian kingdom of, 52 
survival of, 103 
trade, 252 
tribute 

gifts of silk, 325 
to Ilkhanid court, 60, 68 
paid to Mongols, 54, 98, 229, 254 
Trikkala, western Thessalian plain, 172 
Tubingen, Ilkhan silver dirhem at, 118 
tiifenkgi (gunner unit), 219 
Tugancuk, 91 

Tuna province, Muslim Turks (nineteenth 
century), 142 

Tunisia 

French crusade against, 30 
Great Mosque of Qairawan, 290 
Tuqu, son of the Celayir Ilge Noyan, 68, 69, 
78 

Turahan, Ottoman commander, 47 
Turan, Osman, 383 
tiirbe s see tombs and graves 
Turhan Bey, Gazi, buildings in Thessaly, 190 
Turin, treaty of (1381), 38 
Turkic peoples 
ancestor cult, 163 
in Balkans, 138-43 
Turkish emirates see beyliks 
Turkoman revolt (1277-8), 70-1 
Turkomans 

and agriculture, 234-40 



effect of raids on, 234-7 
pastoralism, 53 
economic approaches, 265 
established in Anatolia, 356-8 
leaders as shamans, 368 
marcher lords under Ottomans, 126, 128, 

130, 135 

and Mongols, 64, 89, 359 
nomad economy, 230-4 
numbers of settlers, 362 
raids against Mongols, 79 
as threat to Mongols in Anatolia, 69-71, 88, 
100 

urban settlers, 363, 376 
westward move into Anatolia, 230, 361 
yigit (military retinue), 193 
Turks 

alps (warrior leaders), 193 
in Balkans, 4 

co-existence with inhabitants, 400 

culture, 400-5 

earlier settlers, 363-4 

and landholdings, 237 

as merchants, 259-61 

perception of economic destruction, 

227-8 

raids on Byzantine territories, 13, 20, 25, 
233-4 

rebellions against central administration, 
368 

settlement of nomads, 367-9 

state policy towards non-Muslims, 387-90 

tribal leaders, 368 

Turkification and imposition of Islam, 360, 

364 

urban migrants, 363, 376 
Turks, Inner Asian, kagan’s military retinue, 
192 

Tzympe, Gallipoli, Ottoman occupation 
(1352), 36, 145 

uc (marcher districts), 204 
Uighurs, 192, 364 
ulema 

in Anatolia, 384 

and heresy and superstition, 399 
as patrons, 319, 320 
teachers in medrests, 412, 413 
in towns, 376 
Ulu Arif £elebi, 393, 394 
Ulubad 

alum production, 242 
Ottoman seizure of, 121 
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Uluborlu see Burglu 
al-'Umari, chronicler, 92, 106, 228 
on alum mine, 242 
economic data, 229, 240 
on nomad herds, 231 
on Orhan’s army, 196 
on silks, 325 

on weights and measures, 246 
on Yakub b. Ali§ir, 113 
Umur Pa§a, emir of Aydin, 33, 105, in 
in Balkans, 123, 144, 147 
at Birgi, 270 
captives, 251 
as patron, 320 
Unal, Rahmi Hiiseyin, 278 
uniforms, military, janissaries, 208 
Urbai Hatun, daughter of Berke Han, wife of 
izzeddin, 72 
as wife of Mesud, 77 
Urban II, Pope, and first crusade, 14 
Urban iy Pope, 29 
Urfa, town, 374 
Urgiip, Christians in, 405 
see also Damsa Koyii 
Uros, king of Serbia, 28 
Urquhart, D., 153 
Uru£ Pa§a, son of Timurta§, 169 
Uruqtu, Mongol commander, 69 
U§ak, Holbein carpets from, 336 
Uskiip see Skoplje 

Usta Miisliheddin, architect of Great Mosque 
at Edirne, 182 
Uz, Turkic nomads, 9, 139 
in Byzantine army, 10 

vahdet-i vucud (monism), 394-6, 398 
vakifname/vakfiyes (trust deeds of religious 
foundations) 
for bedestans, 313 
Seljuk, 228 

as source material, 377, 378 
vakifs (pious endowments) 
evkafdefters (registers), 367 
foundation charters, 148 
and Islamization, 383 
mechanism, 377 
for medrese s, 412 
for mosques, 379 
official documents from, 104 
in Ottoman beylik near Sogiit, 120 
Ottoman period, 379 
Thessaly, 173 
in towns, 377-80 



types, 378 

of Ulu Cami in Edirne, 172 
Van, Lake, Mongol advance to, 53 
Van, town of, 374 

Varna, battle of (1444), 48, 137, 152, 190, 

221 

Vaspurkan, Byzantine annexation, 7 
Vatopedi, Athonite monastery, 142 
Vefaiye, tarikat, 384, 392 
Velayetname-i Hacx Bekta§, 404, 405 
Venetians, as tax farmers, 257 
Venice, 228 

attack on Aegean islands, 19 
in Balkans, 33 

and capture of Constantinople, 22-3 

and Chioggia War, 38 

counterfeit coinage, 247 

and fourth crusade, 22 

import taxes in Anatolia, 253 

loss of Constantinople (1261), 28 

mercantile influence, 26, 35 

and Nicaea, 25 

and Ottoman navy, 224 

Ottoman war (1423-30), 224 

in Peloponnese, 41 

relations with Byzantium, 12, 16, 18, 19, 
29 

relations with Genoa, 27, 35 
relations with Ottomans, 45, 46, 130, 136 
renewal of commercial privileges (1302), 
3i 

trade, and grain trade, 240 
trade treaties with Seljuks, 261, 262 
trade with Turks, 262 
treaty with Genoa (1232), 27 
treaty with Navarrese (1387), 41 
Verria (Karaferya, Verroia) 

Ottoman conquest of (1387), 150 
Seljuk Turks in, 141 
Vidin 

mosque, 177 

North Bulgarian principality, 140 
vilayet (territorial unit), 197 
villages 

fortification of, 236 
markets, 369 
origins of, 365 
popular Sufism in, 390 
Sunniism in, 385 
and villagers, 370-2 
Vira see Ferecik 
Vize, castle of, mescid, 190 
Vize, Thrace, Fatih Cami, 159 
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vojnici (Balkan Slav lesser nobility), 215 
Vryonis, Speros, 403 

warfare 

akinci s (raiders), 205 
at battle of Ankara (1402), 130 
at battle of Nikopolis (1396), 130 
at battle of Varna (1444), 137 
entrenchments, 221 
field battles, 220-2 
military resources, 107-8 
nomadic tradition, 192 
Ottoman, 220-6 

revenue allotments to fund army, 129 
ruler s ‘military retinue’, 192-4 
sedentary, 107, 121 
siege, 129, 196, 218, 222-3 
Turkoman, 235-6 
Turkoman burnt earth tactics, 234 
Wagenburg- tactic, 218, 221 
see also Ottoman army 
weapons 

armament, 217-19 

artillery, 49, 218-19 

firearms, 218-19 

imported, 219m 119, 241, 24in.99 

janissaries, 208 

Ottoman, 194 

of timariots, 201 

war-axes, halberds and pick-axe ( kiikiink ), 
218 

Weigand, T., 338 

weights and measures, 229, 245-6 
William I of Sicily (1154-66), 18 
William II of Sicily (1166-89), 19 
William II Villehardouin, 30 
William of Rubruck, tax farm on alum, 257 
William of Tyre, 23511.46, 252 
William of Villehardouin, of Achaia, 28 
chronicler of Fourth Crusade, 147 
wine production, Anatolia, 239, 372 
wine trade, 239 
Wittek, Professor Paul, 103 
Wladislawjagiello, king, Crusade of Varna 
(1444), 190 

women 

political intrigues in Anatolia, 74 
as royal patrons, 319, 320 
wood 

for buildings, 317 
in decoration, 318 
woodcarving, 346-51 
craftsmen, 347-8 



inlays, 346 
reliefs, 347 

tongue and groove construction 
( kundekari ), 347 

Yabanlu Pazan, market, 369 
Yah§i Bey, son of Murad I, as patron, 320 
Yakub b. Ali§ir, beylik of Germiyan, 113, 300, 
411 

Yakub £elebi, son of Murad I, as patron, 320 
Yakub Pa§a, Turkish commander, 43 
Yambol, Bulgaria 

bedestan (covered market), 157 
Eski Cami, 165-6 
Old Mosque, 158 
Ottoman siege of (1370), 165 
Yancani, Karamanogullan §ahnamesi, 417 
yaya (infantry), 212-13 
archers, 207, 213 

conversion to musellem (mounted 
infantry), 213 
and janissaries, 206 
recruitment of, 212 
Yazd, Seljuks of, 86 
Yazicizade Ali, translator, 410 
Yazi^oglu Ali, Ottoman scholar, 135, 141 
Yazid I, Ummayad caliph, 387 
Yazidi, 361 
Yazidism, 361, 387 

Yeni Han, on Tokat-Sivas road, 316 
Yenice-i Karasu, Ottoman tax register and 
census (1528), 149 
Yenice-i Vardar 
hamam, 1 66 
Ottoman town, 159 
Yeni§ehir, 120 
Yeni§ehir (Larissa) 
imaret, 173 
mosque, 172-3 
Ottoman colony, 153 
Yigit Bey, Pa§a 

family of, uc status, 205 
at Skopje, 151, 184 

Yozgat, district, Mongol settlement, 365 
Yunus Emre, Sufi poet, 397-8, 408, 417 
Divan, 

398 

Risalat al-Nushiyye / Risaletii’n-Nushiyye, 398 
yiiriik s (nomadic Turks), 213-14 
settlements in Macedonia, 154, 213 
Yusuf b. Fakih, craftsman, 348 
Yusuf b. Said el-Sicistani, scholar (d. 1241-2), 

384, 4i4 
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Zaccaria family, merchants, 242 
Zachariadou, Elisabeth, 141 
Zagora, Thrace, 150 
Zagora (Zagra Eskihisar) 

Eski Cami, 170, 281 
Zahhak Enthroned, 335 
Zakynthos, Norman occupation, 21 
zaviye s, 188, 259, 297, 3 77 
Bursa, 160, 276 
Edirne, 295 



iznik, 294 
Karaman, 269 
Manisa, 271 
Tokat, 160 
see also imarets 

Zibaldone da Canal, Venetian merchant, 246 
Zichne, Macedonia, 141, 151 
Ziyaret Pazan, market, 369 
Ziyaiiddin Mahmud Hatiroglu, 69 
Zoroastrianism, 381 
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